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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  in  less  than  two 
years,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  suppHed  a  need.  The  present 
edition  contains  descriptions  of  several  conditions  previously  omitted. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned — Spirochetal  Bronchitis,  Influenza, 
Streptococcus  Empyema,  Chronic  Inflammatory  Conditions  of  the 
Lungs  of  Uncertain  Etiology,  Calcification  of  the  Lungs,  Pneumo- 
pericardium, etc.  In  addition  some  of  the  original  material  has  been 
recast,  in  part  or  completely  so.  In  every  instance  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  incorporate  in  the  original  text  such  additions  to  our  knowledge 
as  indicate  a  distinct  advance. 

The  authors  welcome  this  opportimity  to  express  to  old  and  new 
made  friends  their  gratification  over  the  cordial  reception  that  was 
accorded  the  first  edition;  and  also  to  venture  the  hope  that  the  second 
edition  will  merit  the  same  kindly  greeting. 

The  Authors. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
January,  1920 


PREFACE 

X^n  write  a  practical  book  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  the  heart  and 
lua^g  in  health  and  disease,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors.  We  have  at- 
l^^^^pted  to  omit  everything  not  of  practical  diagnostic  use,  and  to  con- 
'l^iise  methods  of  secondary  importance. 

ilore  than  is  the  custom  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  diagnostic 
^^ustics,  because  we  believe  that  only  through  the  comprehension  of  the 
**5  of  sound  production  and  transmission  can  the  results  of  percussion 
itid  auscultation  be  intelligently  interpreted. 

We  have  endeavored  to  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  illus- 
(tations.  Of  these,  many  are  photographs  of  frozen  sections  from  the 
cadaver,  previously  hardened  in  formalin,  so  that  the  anatomic  relations 
of  the  tissues  remain  as  during  life.'  We  have  found  these  specimens 
invaluable  in  our  own  teaching;  and  the  book  has  been  written  in  the  hope 
that  the  photographic  reproductions  of  our  sections  may  be  useful  to 
others. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  great  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
George  Fetteroif  for  the  frozen  sections;  to  Dr.  J.  Claxton  Gittings  for 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Section  on  Pediatrics;  to  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Krumbhaar  for  the  Chapter  dealing  with  the  electrocardiogram;  to 
Professor  Richard  Geigel,'  and  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Montgomery,' 
from  whose  articles  upon  acoustics  in  diagnosis,  much  information  bos 
been  gleaned.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Cantner  for  the 
production  of  some  of  our  drawings.  We  are  further  under  obligations 
to  Professor  William  M.  L.  Coplin  for  permission  to  photograph  numer- 
ous specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Pathology  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  David  R.  Bowen  and  to  Dr.  Henry  K.  Pancoast 
for  our  radiograms. 

Tub  Authors. 

lA,  PeSNA. 


•The  jihologmphs,  both  cliniuoi  and  anatumical,  were  with  negligible  exceptions, 
mule  by  Df,  Ueurge  W.  Norris.  Many  of  the  pii;tureB  illuBtratiiig  i  diseaaes  of  the 
besxt  and  aorta  have  been  reproduced  from  "Studies  iu  Cardiac  Pathology"  by 
George  W.  Norris. 
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PART  I 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Bt  George  W.  Norris,  A.  B..  M.  n. 


CHAPTER  I 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Physical  diagnosis  consists  in  employing  our  aenses^sigbt,  touch,  anil 
hearing — to  determine  the  condition  of  the  tissues.  These  are  altered  in 
character  by  many  pathologic  states.  They  may  become  more  solid  or 
less,  may  contain  more  or  less  of  fluid  or  of  air  than  normal,  their  elas- 
ticity may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Again,  it  may  be  that  organs  be- 
come larger  or  smaller  than  normal,  or  are  shifted  more  or  less  out  of 
place.  Such  alterations  we  can  often  demonstrate  by  means  of  physical 
signs.  The  data  thus  obtained,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  patient's  history,  and  symptoms,  together  with  a  familiarity  with  the 
pathology,  often  permit  us  to  estimate  very  accurately  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, location  and  extent  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  sufTering. 
"The  significance  of  morbid  signs  relates  immediately  not  to  diseases,  but 
to  the  physical  conditions  incident  thereto.  Signs  are  not  directly  diag- 
nostic of  particular  diseases"  (Flint).  The  methods  employed  in  physical 
diagnosis  are:  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  ausndtalion.  TKese 
methods  are  frequently  combined  with  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical, 
microscopic  and  bacteriologic  examination,  as  well  as  with  the  data 
obtained  by  means  of  the  X-rays. 

I  INSPECTION 

.\lthough  seemingb'  the  most  obvious,  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  of 
the  tour  methods  mentioned,  accurate,  useful  and  skilled  inspection  is 
in  reality  often  the  most  difficult  to  acquire  and  the  last  in  which  the 
practitioner  Incomes  proficient.  It  is  in  this  method  especially  that 
the  seasoned  physician  far  excels  his  younger  confrere.  This  is  in  part 
due  lo  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  younger  man,  but  is  perhaps  evt'n 
more  due  to  the  fact  that  the  senior  has  become  accustomed  to  make 
oote  of  many  items  at  a  glance,  and  also  that  he  has  learned  not  only 
"tiai  to  look  for,  but  where  to  look  for  it,  and  how  to  read  the  facts 
which  are  presented  before  his  eyes.  He  has  acquired  the  faculty  of 
Wing  with  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  eye.  "We  can  only  see  what 
*e  have  learned  to  see."  Corrigan's  remark  is  still  as  apt  as  the  day  it 
"as  uttered:  "The  trouble  with  most  doctors  isn't  so  much  that  they 
don't  know  enough,  as  it   is   that   they  don't   sre  enough!"     We   feel 
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Pia.  2. — Radiogram  of  the  fingers  depicted  in  Fig.  1,  ahowiiig  not  only  hyp&itrophic 
chaogeB  ic  the  Boft  tiasues,  but  alao  oew  bone  formittioD  in  the  distal  pfafklaogeB  (pulmonary 
OBteo-arthropathy).  "Simple  clubbing  of  the  fiagera  and  secondary  hypertrophio.oBteo- 
arthropathy  should  be  considered  as  identical,  the  Termer  representing  an  early  stage.ot  the 
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that  we  cannot  ovcr-ompbasize  the  importance  of  ciirefui,  intelligent 
inspection. 

The  Examination  of  the  Lungs.^For  the  purposes  of  examination, 
the  body,  especially  the  chest  ami  abdomen,  must  be  stripped.  The  light 
should  be  good.  Its  source,  as  to  whether  it  falls  directly,  obhquely  or 
vertically,  upon  the  patient,  must  often  be  varied.  Many  physiologic 
and  pathologic  conditions  can  be  seen  only  with  oblique  illumination. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  the  patient  first  face  the  window,  later 
cum  his  side  toward  it.  In  the  latter  position  most  of  the  shadows 
become' infensiiied. 

The  following  points  are  especially  to  be  noted: 

GENERAL  IKSPECTIOK 

General  appearance,  posture,  gait,  facial  expression,  nutrition,  color. 

Absolute  synimetr>'  is  unknown.     As  a  general  rule  the  right  aide 

of  the  body  is  better  developed  th;m  the  left.     The  right  chest  is  about 


9 

^^^^K  S. — Fulnioii 

^^HK  ioches  larger  in  circumference  than  the  left.     The  spine  curves  to- 
^^Kvd  the  right,  the  right  arm  is  longer  and  the  corresponding  shoulder 
b  often  narrower  and  lower.     There  are,  of  course,  well-marked  dif- 
ferences which  depend  upon:  (a)  Sex:    These  involve  the  bones,  the 
pelvis,  the  genitalia,  the  panniculus  adiposus,  etc.     (b)   Age:     In  the 
^_|GftiU,  the  ribs  are  more  horizontal,  the  heart  and  liver  larger,  the  lungs 


—Pulmonary  o; 
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smaller,  the  thymus  is  present,  the  bones  are  more  cartilaginous  (see 
p.  138). 

The  Skin. — (a)  The  color  (pallor,  cyanosis,  jaundice,  pigmentation, 
mottling,  etc.);  (b)  the  character  (texture,  moisture,  edema,  eruptions, 
gloss,  subcutaneous  fat,  wasting,  distended  blood-vessels). 

The  Muscles. — Development,  wasting,  tremors,  symmetry. 

The  Face. — Intelligence,  expression,  symmetry,  spasm,  paralysis, 
edema,  myxedema. 

The  Hair. — Dryness,  sparsity,  distribution,  dyes,  parasites,  local 
discoloration,  the  presence  of  vermin. 

The  Eyes. — Prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  the  pupils  (size,  color  sym- 
metry, equality,  reaction  to  light,  etc.),  conjunctiva  (color,  ecchymosis, 
discharges),  cornea  (transparency,  arcus  senilis,  leucoma). 

The  Mouth. — Teeth,  gums,  tongue,  pharynx,  tonsils,  Hps  (pyorrhea, 
cyanosis,  herpes,  ulcerations,  moisture,  deposits,  drooping,  rhagades). 

The  Ears. — Shape,  discharges,  tophi,  scars. 

The  Nose. — Discharges,  obstruction,  motion  of  the  nostrils  (dyspnea), 
dilated  venules. 

The  Neck. — Pulsations — arterial  and  venous,  swelling — adenitis, 
thyroidal  enlargement,  scars. 

The  Hands. — Cyanosis,  curved  or  ridged  nails,  clubbed  fingers, 
joints,  deposits  (tophi,  Heberden's  nodes),  shape,  symmetry,  nutrition, 
capillary  pulse  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  329,  330,  331). 

The  Abdomen. — Shape,  distention,  varicosities,  asymmetry,  pulsation, 
edema,  eruptions. 

The  Legs  and  Feet. — Edema,  clubbing  of  the  toes,  deformities,  vari- 
cosities, cyanosis,  scars,  pigmentation. 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  CHEST 

This  method  of  physical  examination  is  too  frequently  omitted,  or 
made  so  hastily  and  cursorily  that  little  or  no  information  is  obtained. 
Inspection,  properly  done,  yields  more  valuable  information  than  any 
other  procedure  at  our  disposal,  with  the  exception  of  auscultation;  and 
furthermore,  it  has  this  to  commend  it,  namely,  that  no  special  training 
is  required,  and  the  beginner,  providing  he  is  taught  to  use  his  eyes  in- 
telligently, is  as  capable  of  seeing  defects  as  the  experienced  observer. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  training  necessary  to  educate  the  ear 
to  differentiate  sounds,  particularly  those  produced  by  percussion,  the 
latter  method  often  requiring  years  of  practice.  Inspection,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  no  special  technique;  the  only  requirement  is  that  one 
should  keep  in  mind  constantly  that  every  abnormality,  however  slight  it 
may  appear ,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

One  who  has  been  taught  to  make  a  proper  inspection  can,  in  many 
instances,  come  to  a  fairly  definite  conclusion  from  this  procedure  alone. 
Since  inspection  requires  no  special  training,  it  is  particularly  valuable  to 
the  student,  and  to  those  who  see  chest  cases  incidentally,  and  not 
constantly. 

In  order  that  inspection  should  yield  the  best  results,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  patient  be  stripped  to  the  waist.  "The  unpleasant- 
ness and  inconvenience  to  a  patient  of  undressing  for  this  purpose,  the 
time  occupied  in  so  doing,  the  trouble  it  gives,  and  a  sense  of  delicacy  in 
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females"  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  the  serioua  obstacles  Laennec 
believed  them  to  be.  An  examination  of  a  chest  which  has  not  been 
entirely  exposed  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  worse  than  no  ex- 
aminatioD  at  all.  In  regard  to  women  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  if  the  importance  of  the  procedure  is  ex- 
plained and  they  are  not  unnecessarily  exposed.  For  some  yeais  we 
have  used  the  following  method.  A  piece  of  linen  or  fine  muslin  a  yard 
square  is  slit  from  one  corner  to  the  center  and  the  free  edges  hemmed 
(see  Figs.  4  and  5).  This  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  In  examining 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest  the  cape  is  loosened  over  the  shoulders. 
When  the  area  below  the  breasts  is  examined  the  cape  still  affords  pro- 
tection.     In  examininE  the  back,  the  cape  may  be  pushed  up  exposing 


the  entire  back  as  no  objection  is  ever  offered  to  this.  As  the  capes  are 
inexpensive  a  number  can  be  kept  on  hand  and  a  fresh  one  used  for  each 
patient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  patient  stripped  to  the  waist  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  discomfort  of  a  cold  examining  room. 

The  next  requisite  is  that  the  patient  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  light 
falls  directly  on  the  parts  under  inspection.  In  comparing  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest,  the  illumination  must  not  come  from  one  side  as  errors  may 
occur  if  one-half  of  the  chest  is  less  well  lighted  than  the  other.  The  chest 
should  be  inspected  not  only  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  but 
also  in  profile;  the  latter  method  is  of  value  in  estimating  the  depth  of  the 
chest  and  also  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulsation.  In 
addition  the  chest  should  be  inspected  from  above  downward.  This 
is  done  by  the  examiner  standing  behind  the  patient  and  looking  down 
over  the  shoulders. 

The  Posture  of  the  Patient. — As  to  the  posture  of  the  patient,  the 
-sitting  position  is  the  one  of  choice.     The  patieni  should  be  instructed  to 
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assume  a  natural  posture  and  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sit  too  rigidly,  or, 
on  the  other  to  assume  a  slouching  position.  The  standing  position  may 
be  selected  if.  the  examiner  prefers  it,  but  it  is  not  as  convenient  andjif  the 
examination  takes  much  time  is  tiring  both  for  the  patient  and  the 
examiner. 

Inspection  of  the  chest  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  bed  and  acutely 
ill  is  never  as  satisfactory  aa  in  those  who  can  sit  or  stand  up.  Further- 
more, only  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest,  as  a  rule,  is  available  for  the 
method.  Another  difficulty  is  that  in  private  houses  the  light  frequently 
comes  from  one  side  only,  so  that  half  of  the  chest  is  in  a  shadow  which 
aeriously  interferes  with  a  good  view.  In  very  ill  patients  this  method 
of  physical  examination,  in  common  with  the  other  procedures,  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  thoroughness  which  is  ofleri  unavoidable.  If  the  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  in  the  recunibont  attitude  is  unavoidable,  care 


should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  body  rests  on  an  even  plane;  otherwise 
the  results  may  be  affected  very  materially  (see  p.  202). 

To  fix  a  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  normal  chest  which  shall 
serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  either  the  existence  of  or  the 
degree,  of  abnormal  variations,  is  not  possible.  Individuals  entirely 
free  from  thoracic  disease  present  the  greatest  variations  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  chests. 

The  Conformation  of  the  Normal  Chest. — Providing  that  the  chest 
does  not  present  some  one  of  the  recognized  deformities,  it  is  assumed 
to  be  normal  if  it  is  symmetrical,  not  only  generally  but  in  its  different 
parts.  The  shoulders  should  be  on  the  same  level  and  the  line  from  the 
neck  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  slightly  convex.  In  men  the  clavicles 
are  usually  more  or  less  prominent  and  the  supraclavicular  spaces  a  little 
depressed.  In  women  the  clavicles  are  not  uncommonly  hidden  by 
adipose  tissue  and  there  are  no  depressions  above  the  clavicles.  Beneath 
the  clavicles  the  chest  wall  is  slightly  convex.     The  intercostal  spaces  are 
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slightly  below  the  surface  unless  the  intlividual  is  well  covered  with  fat. 
Owing  to  the  progressively  increasing/ obliquity  of  the  ribs  from  behind 
forv&rd  the  intercostal  interspaces  are  broader  in  front  than  behind. 
[fl  the  majority  of  individuals  a  projection  of  the  sternum  is  visible  at 
die  level  of  the  second  costa!  caerfilags.  This  projection  or  angle  is  of 
viriable  degree  and  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  sternum.  It  is  known  as  the  Angulus  Sterni  or  Ajigle  of 
ImU.  In  eertain  thoracic  conditions,  particularly  emphysema,  the 
bulging  forward  of  the  upper  ribs  tends  to  accentuate  this  angle.  The 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  just  above  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  normally 
sligbtly  depressed. 

Viewed  from  behind  the  angles  of  the  scapula  should  be  on  the  same 
levei  (corresponding  to  the  spine  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra)  and  closely 
approrimated  to  the  chest  wall. 


or  the  chest  posMriurly. 


The  spine  should  be  straight  and  slightly  concave  from  above  down- 
ward. SUght  deviations  of  the  spine  are  not  uncommon,  however,  and 
'Day  or  may  not  tje  an  indication  of  thoracic  disease.  They  are  frequently 
due  to  faulty  posture. 

The  points  espedaUy  to  be  noted  in  inspecting  the  thorax  are:  the 
size  and  development,  the  contour  and  symmetry,  the  mobility  or  degree 
of  expansion,  the  type  of  breathing,  the  rate  of  respiration,  the  degree  of 
the  subcostal  angle,  local  bulging  or  pulsation,  and  the  prominence  of 
ibe  clavicles. 

The  Size  of  the  Chest. — The  development  of  the  chest  depends  to  a 

considerable  degree  upon  the  general  health  and  activity  of  the  individual. 

Hence,  large,  deep,  well-muscled  thoraces  are  found  in  robust,  physically 

active  men.     Small  flat  chests  are  seen  as  the  result  of  early  disease  neces- 

wlitating  long  periods  spent  in  bed;  rachitis,  and  nasal  obstruction  (ade- 
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noidB)  are  also  common  causes.  Lack  of  thoracic  development  or  chest 
deformity  in  early  life  is  chiefly  due  to  these  causes.  In  adult  life  abnor- 
malities Renerally  result  from  tuberculosis,  pleuritis  or  emphysema. 

The  Contour  and  Symmetry  of  the  Chest. — It  is  especially  important 
that  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  be  compared  with  each  other.  There  is  of 
course  no  absolute  normal  standard,  but  merely  a  variable  range  of  the 
normal.  Disease  of  the  chest  is  so  frequently  unilateral  that  by  choosing 
the  "better"  side  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  a  given  individual's  normal. 
Asymmetry  of  the  thorax  is  often  due  to  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
spine — scoliosis,  kyphosis,  lordosis — which,  when  present  to  a  marked 
degree,  often  renders  examination  by  auscultation  and  percussion  very 
difficult  (Figs.  17,  26  and  36).  Inequality  in  the  size  or  expansion  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest  may  be  measured  by  sewinjt  two  tape  measures 


together,  placing  the  zero  point  over  the  spine  and  bringing  the  free 
ends  together,  horizontally  at  the  sternum. 

At  birth  the  chest  is  cylindriea!  (Fig.  19);  this  form  gradually  develops, 
heginning  at  the  second  year,  into  the  elliptic  shape  of  adult  life  (Fig.  20) , 
to  revert  again  during  old  age  to  more  or  less  the  circular  contour  of 
childhood  (Figs.  25  and  33).  The  exact  contour  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  cyrtometer — a  band  of  lead,  hinged  in  the  middle, 
which  is  firmly  applied  and  moulded  to  the  chest,  the  contour  of  which 
it  afterward  maintains. 

The  Mobility  of  the  Chest. — Chest  expansion,  the  difference  in  cir- 
cumference between  forced  inspiration  and  expiration  is  in  normal  men, 
about  2  inches.  Much  greater  degrees  of  mobility  are  found  in  indi- 
viduals accustomed  to  severe  physical  exercise.  Chest  expansion  can  be 
greatly  developed  during  adolescence  by  practice;  it  is  medically  of 
minor  importance  (Fig.  8). 
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Inequality  of  expaivtion  has  great  significance.  The  main  point  lo  be 
determined  is  whether  both  sides  of  the  chest  expand  equally.  The  most 
important  cause  of  unilateral  diminished  or  delayed  expansion  is  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  but  such  a  condition  also  results  from  one- 
aided  pneumonia,  pleuritis  (pain),  or  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  etc. 
The  last  two  conditions  may  also  alter  the  shape  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
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cases,  inequality  is  generally  due  to  local  adhesions  and  con- 
F  the  subjacent  tissues.  Unequal  expansion  may  rarely  he 
'tis,  hemiplegia,  and  muscular  atrophy.     Diminution  or  delay 

insion  can  be  best  detected  by  standing  behind  the  seated 

ooking  downward  over  his  shoulders. 

leal  regarding  pulmonary  fnnction  can  be  learned  by   in- 
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spectioD.  In  order  to  determine  local  inequalities  of  movement  over 
the  upper  lobes  Hoover  recommends  the  following  procedure. 

The  examiner  standing  on  the  right  of  the  recumbent  patient  places 
the  tip  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  second  rib  in  the  mid- 
clavicular line;  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  third  rib  midway 
between  the  anterior  axillary  and  the  midclavicular  Unes;  and  the  index 
finger  on  the  fourth  rib  in  the  anterior  axillary  line.  If  the  patient 
breathes  deeply  and  somewhat  rapidly,  normally  the  relative  degree  of 
motion  should  increase  progressively  from  the  first  to  the  third  rib. 
In  other  words  normal  expansion  is  undulatory.  If  there  is  diminished 
ventilation  the  three  ribs  will  move  in  unison. 

Inspiratory  narrowing  of  the  subcostal  angle  and  retraction  of  the  whole 
of  both  costal  borders  is  noted  as  an  evidence  of  sub-ventilation  in 
emphysema,  which  may  appear  in  association  with  an  aggravation  of 
symptoms  such  as  dyspnea  and  c\'anosis,  and  increased   carbon  dioxid 


Pio.   11. — Vertical  section  of  the  right  lung  showing  the  direction  of  expansion.     (Keith.) 

concentration  in  the  alveolar  air,  although  percussion  may  fail  to  show 
any  change  in  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  margins.  Such  observations 
may  enable  us  to  differentiate  an  access  of  dyspnea  due  to  emphysema 
from  that  due  to  cardiac  weakness,  for  in  the  latter  instance  although 
we  may  find  subcostal  inspiratory  narrowing,  we  will  not  find  inspiratory 
retraction  of  the  whole  costal  margin  (Hoover). 

Unilateral  variations  ma^  also  aid  us  diagnostically.  Thus  with 
left  ventricular  hypertrophy  the  median  portion  of  the  left  costal  margin 
will  be  retracted  or  move  less  in  an  outward  direction  during  inspiration 
than  the  corresponding  area  of  the  right  chest.  In  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  myocardial  disease,  and  enlargement  of  the  pericardial  sac 
there  will  be  symmetrical  narrowing  or  constraint  of  the  subcostal 
angle  during  inspiration,  if  the  anterolateral  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
is  depressed  beyond  the  critical  point  by  the  enlarged  heart  or  peri- 
cardium. 
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THE  VITAL  CAPACITT  OF  THE  LUNGS 

The  Vital  Capacity  of  the  Lungs-^The  amount  of  air  which  can  be  ex- 
pired after  a  forced  iosiHration  vaiies  in  normal  individuals  with  sex  and 
height  as  well  as  with  muscular  development.     It  depends  largely  upon  the 
latter  factor  and  upon  proper  breathing.     It  can  therefore  be  increased, 
especially  in  yfiuth,  by  training.     Low  values  mean  simply  poor  develop- 
ment and  improper  breathing,  and  are  of  practically  no  value  in  the 
diagiK^  of  pulmonarj-  lesions  such  as  tuberculosis.     In  heart  disease, 
however,  the  pulmonani-  ■■\-ital  capacity"  corresponds  more  or  less  to 
^r    cardiac  efficiency.     The  degree  to  which  it  is  reduced  below  the  normal 
--     standard  corresponds  closely  to  the  tendency  lo  dyspnea.     Thus  patients 
[■'     with  marked  decomposition  show  values  of  only  40  per  cent,  or  less  of 
the  normal,  whDe  patients  «'ith  well  compensated  lesions,  who  have  no 
greater  dyspnea  on  exertion  than  normal  persons  yield  values  of  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  normal.' 

The  Type  of  Breathing. — In  men  respiration  is  mainly  diaphragmatic, 
in  women,  costal. 

"By  study  of  the  living  thorax  in  health  and  disease  we  learn— That  the  dia- 
phragm is  the  great  means  of  inspiratioa:  That,  in  quiet  breathiog,  the  chief  use  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  ia  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  ribs  (or  the  expansion  of  the 
ebeet)  during  the  descent  oi  the  disphragm:  That,  when  thedescent  of  the  diaphragm 
is  hindered,  or  when  inspiration  becomes  more  laboured  than  natural,  the  iutorcostals 
coDtract  more  strongly,  so  as  to  dilate  the  chest  by  raising  the  ribs:  That,  when  in- 
^HratioD  becomes  as  forcible  as  possible,  other  muscles,  which  act  by  raising  the  collar 
M>D««  »nd  first  ribs,  come  into  plav,  namely,  the  sternum  as  to  ids,  scalenl,  omohyoids. 
■ad  upper  part  of  the  trapeiii:  tliat  i^uiet  expiration  ia  due  to  the  cessation  of  all 
muscular  contraction:  That  forced  expiration  is  oerformed  by  means  of  the  abdom' 
ia»l  muscles  (especially  the  recti),  the  latissimi  dorsi,  and  lowerpart  of  thetrapeiii. 
Add  these  corollaries':  That  the  oiaphrogm  and  iotercostala  are  antagonist,  although 
they  concur  to  produce  one  and  the  same  reisult:  That  forced  inspirulion  tells  upon 
the  upper  chest  and  true  ribs;  That  forced  expiration  tells  upon  the  lower  chest  and 
false  nbs"  (Gee). 

'■  Whether  respiration  be  mainly  costal  or  mainly  abdominal  depends 
on  the  relative  part  talcen  in  the  dct  by  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm." 
The  better  developed  the  abdominal  muscles  are,  the  more  easily  can  the 
diaphragm  elevate  the  ribs,  and  the  more  "thoracive"  the  type  of  respi- 
ration. It  also  depends  on  "the  order  in  which  different  parts  of  the 
body  wall  come  into  action.  If  the  wave  begins  in  the  abdomen  and 
passes  upward,  the  type  is  abdominal;  if  it  begins  above  and  panseH 
down,  the  type  is  costal"  (Hutchison). 

The  types  of  breathing  are  often  modified  by  disease;  thus  the  pain  of 
an  acute  pleuritis  diminishes  expansion  especially  on  the  affetl*-il  j«ide. 
Peritoneal  pain  diminishes  downward  movement  of  the  diaphrauim  and 
produces  relatively  more  costal   breathing. 

'  The  vital  capacity  of  the  lun^  is  tarfmu^i  by  meMis  of  the  mrumxla.  SurvitA 
values  are:  Men;  Height  13S.5-I73.5  cm.,  4000  cc;  from  ITS.ft-lW.S  cm.  4hOO  r.e.; 
182.5  and  above,  5.100  C-C.  Womm:  Hrisfat  ffnm  IM.5  1«2  cm  .  2SM  re;  trota 
162-I67cm  3050  cc;  107  and  above.  3275e.c.  (Mrnnre.  C.  W.  4  PeaWjy.  p  W.: 
BelAtionof  Vital  Capacity  of  Luil»  to  Climcal  Cai>di(tuu  'it  I'stimta  wit),  Ht»n 
iaea^e.     /.  A.  M.  A-,  Dec.  8,  IfllT:  Iwx.  I»M  i 
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The  Rate  of  Respiration.^The  rate  of  respiration  in  adult  man  is 
from  16  to  20  per  minute.  In  healthy  adults  breathing  is  rhythmic  as 
long  as  they  are  unconscious  of  it.  In  infanta,  in  whom  the  function  is 
imperfectly  established,  it  is  often  irregular.  To  insure  accuracy  the 
patient  should  never  know  that  we  are  observing  the  manner  and  the 
rate  of  his  breathing-  The  respiration  and  the  pulse  normally  bear  the 
relation  of  about  1  to  4. 


A  constantly  increased  rate  of  respiration  generally  indicates  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  disease  of  the  peritoneum  and  hysteria  may  also 
cause  rapidity,  A  decreaxed  respiratory  rate  occurs  in  sleep  (25  per  cent, 
slower),  in  obstruction  to  the  air  passages  and  in  opium  poisoning. 


Normal  Ratco  i 


:   A<iE,   Pdlse,   I^: 
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The  Subcostal  Angle. — -By  this  is  meant  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs 
meet  at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  important  in  classifying  the  type 
of  chest  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  narrow  or  acute  in  the  long, 
flat  chest;  and  broad  or  obtuse  in  the  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped  thorax 
(Fig.  13,  also  p.  26). 

Local  Bulging  or  Pulsation. — Local  prominence  of  the  chest  is  often 
due  to  rachitis  in  childhood  and  to  spinal  curvature.     The  precordium 


ixspEcnox  -iy 

(thai  pan  of  tbe  rbest  vbicb  overiies  tbe  heart)  is  often  normally  promi- 
wat,  tJthoui^  much  prater  degrees  of  btdgiDg  are  seen  when  the  heart 
is  bypertropiiird  (Fig.  15.  217t,  esperially  in  children.  The  moet  im- 
portant pAthoJo^  pTODunen^v  is  that  seen  al  the  base  of  the  heart  in 
aneurism  of  the  *4tfta  (Fig.  16).  Occasionally  disease  of  the  ribs  and 
empyema  c&use  local  swellia^.  In  emaciated  subjects  pulsation  of  the 
subclavian  arteries  mar  be  ^'istble.  Rh>thmicity  practically  indicates 
that  a  pabatioa  is  direetly  connected  with  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
Pulsating  empyemata  are  ^-ery  rare. 


Promioeoce  of  die  Clavicles.— ^This  depends  largely  upon  the  shape 
of  the  chest.  It  w  marked  in  thoraces  conforming  to  the  "long,  flat" 
type  and  hence  is  common  in  enteroptotic  individuals.  It  is  often  seen 
in  tuljerculosis  of  the  pulmonarj"  apices,  and  when  unilateral,  may  l>e 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  subjacent  tissues  have 
s^unken  in  or  have  been  retracted  (Fig.  30). 

The  Diaphragmatic  Shadow. — {Phrenic  wave.  LiUen's  phenomenon) 
(Fig.  IS). — If  a  moderately  thin  person,  lying  on  a  bed  with  the  chest  ex- 
posed and  with  the  feet  pointing  directly  toward  the  window,  takes  slow, 
deep.  ■■  abdominal "  inspirations,  a  shadow  will  l>e  seen  to  move  down  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  wall,  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  rib?. 
This  shadow  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  during  inspiration  the  diaphragm 
'•  peels  off"  from  the  inner  chest  wall  and  by  means  of  the  negative  pres- 
sure thus  produced,  causes  the  soft  tissues  to  fall  inward.  These  altera- 
tions of  pressure  correspond  with  in-  and  expiration  and  create  the  im- 
pression of  a  shadow  moving  down  the  chest  wall.  By  the  mobility  of 
the  shadow  and  by  tbe  extent  of  its  excursion,  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  diaphragmatic  motion  and  its  equality  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  (Fig.  181. 

Local  adhesions,  a  pneumonia,  or  a  pleural  effusion  would  diminish 
or   inhibit  the  shadow.     A  subdiaphragmatic  abscess    would,    on    the 
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Fio.  14. — BulginK  of  the  left  lower  cheat,  which  pulsated  ayiichconouaiy  with  the  heart 
evea  after  aspiratioii  of  the  pleura,  due  to  an  aneurism  of  the  ieft  vantriole.  The  dotted 
area  representa  approximately  the  degree  of  pulsatine  excuTsion.     (Paiitnt  of  Dr.  J.  tf. 


Fia.  15. — BulginK  of  the  precordium  due  to  an  hypettrophied  heart  (mitral  obatructioii) 
in  a  boy  of  14  ^eara.  Note  the  poor  nutrition  and  underdevelopment  often  caiiMd  by 
cardiac  leeioni  in  childhood 
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a.  patient  with  fibroid  phthisis 


Fig.   18. — DiaphraBm  phi'iiomenon  (Litten'a  ai 
of  left  lung  (New  York  City  Hospital).      The  linear  snaaow  naa  Deen  empnasiieu  lu  mo 
reproduction  of  the  photographB. 

1.  Fuil  Expiration.— Note  the  height  of  the  shadow  and  the  slight  concavity  ol  the 
abdomen  corresponding  to  the  respiratory  phase. 

2.  Medium  1  nspiralion.- — Note  the  descent  of  the  linear  shadow  and  the  slight  rhnnge  of 
contour  of  al)doroen  correapondinK  to  the  respiratory  phase. 

3.  Dtep  Inipiraiion, — Note  the  further  descent  of  the  linear  shadow  and  the  rijtid 
abdomen  corresponding  to  the  respiratory  phase. 

Although  the  artist  has  intenBified  the  shadow  in  the  reproduction,  the  excursion  of  the 
right  lung  and  right  side  of  the  diaphragm  were  so  pronounced  in  this  patient  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  shadows  in  the  extreme  positions  of  respiration  was  greater  than  has  l)een 
represented.  The  patient's  left  lung  was  practically  useless:  hence  the  abnormal  extent  of 
the  right  lung's  excuraion.     (Sahli  and  Potlfr.) 
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other  haiul,  have  per  se  no  effect  on  the  excursion.  The  shadow  is  seen 
with  difficulty  in  (1)  obese  subjects,  (2)  if  there  is  more  than  one 
source  of  light,  (3)  if  costal  breathing  is  practised.  The  extent  of 
I  he  normal  excursion  ranges  between  2H  and  3J^  inches,  .depending 
upon  the  depth  of  respiration.  The  observer  may  stand  t)etween  window 
.ind  patient,  or  may  have  the  patient  between  himself  and  the  window. 
The  patient  should  lie  told  to  "breathe  with  his  belly." 

Diaphragmatic  mobility  can,  of  course,  be  much  more  accurately 
determined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
apparatus  the  shadow  test  may  be  of  considerable  diagnostic  utility. 
Unilateral  immobility  or  diminished  diaphragmatic  excursion  generally 
results  from  pleurisy,  .\mong  83  cases  studied  by  Pryor  53  showed  com- 
plete immobility,  and  17,some  restriction  of  motion,  in  patients  who  had 
pre^^ously  had  pleural  cffuwions. 

ABNORMAL  THORACIC  CONFORMATION 

As  a  result  of  disease,  the  shape  of  the  chest  often  becomes  altered 
from  the  average  normal  type.  There  are,  of  course,  also  congenital 
tendencies  which  have  "their  influence,  but  practically  the  shape  of  the 
chest  is  due  to  poHtnatal  influences.     Freund  and  others  maintain  that 


PlO.  19.— Trans  vprsp 
(eclioa  of  an  iufant't  chest. 
Its  shape  is  cylindrical. 


thoracic  development  is  absolutely  determined  as  regards  its  ultimate 
form  by  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  time  of  calcification  of  the  first  rib. 
The  length  of  the  normal  first  rib; 


a, 6  em.     3.02  cm. 

In  flftt-cheated  {phthisical)  individuals  it  measures  from  3  down  to  2.2  cm.  This 
m&kes  the  upper  cheat  much  narrower  and  since  the  rib  is  alao  more  sloping,  makes  the 
whole  antero-poHterior  thorticic  diameter  small.  The  first  costo-aternal  articulation 
is  trequenlly  ossified.  In  thoracea  havine  this  conformation  the  pulmonary  apices 
are  more  slender  and  respiratively  leas  mobile.  It  is  to  these  factors  that  the  pre- 
diaposilirin  to  luberculoets  is  supposed  to  be  in  part  due. 

Pathologic  deformities  of  the  chest  may  be  classified  among  the  fol- 
lowing types: 

I.  The  Rachitic  Cbest. — The  rickety  (rachitic)  chest  (due  to  unduly  soft 
bones  during  its  development)  is  typically  characterized  by  (I)  beading 
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Fig.  21.— The    rachitic 
chest. 


FiQ.  22. — The  funnel-breasted  chest. 
(Compare  Fig.  30.) 


'Ijr» 


Fio.  23. — The  flat  chest. 


Fiu.    24. — Unilateral    retraction  of    the 
chest  due  to  pulmonary  fibrosis. 


Fio.  26. — The'^emphysematous  chest. 
(Compare  Fig.  33.) 


Fiu.  2G. — The  chest  in  scoliosis. 
(Compare  Fig.  17.) 
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of  the  costo-chondral  junctions  (rachitic  rosury),  (2|  a  tiansvei-se  fur- 
row corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  (Harrison's 
groove).  (3)  prominence  of  the  sternum  (pigeon  breast),  (4)  a  longitudinal 
groove  parallel  to  the  sternum  extending  to  the  costal  margin. 

During  infancy  respiration  is  mainl^abdominal,  because  the  thorax 
ia^already  cylindrical  and  admits  of  but  little  further  outward  expansion. 
The  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  exerts  its  effects  mainly  on  the  lower  ribs.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  causes  the  most  yielding  portion  of  the  thorax  to  cave  in  (costo- 
chondral   articulations)   and  Ihiis  ;t  depressed   groove,   parallel  to  the 


sternum  is  formed.  Such  deformities  may  result  from  normal  breathing, 
but  are  much  enhanced  in  case  of  inspiratory  dyspnea.  Forced  inspira- 
tion, which  overexpands  the  upper  chest,  causes  a  forward  protrusion  of 
the  sternum  which  results  in  "pigeon  breast"  (Fig.  29).  This  may  be 
unequal  in  degree  on  the  two  sides  as  the  result  of  scoliosis.  The  chest 
is  usually  shortened,  and  the  costal  angle  acute.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  a  depression  of  the  sternum  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
gladiolus  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  (funnel  breast,  trichter  brust,  pectus 
excavatum),  (Figs.  28  and  30).  Although  this  deformity  is  usually  con- 
,  genital,  it  may  be  occupational  (schuster  brust,  cobbler's  breast)   due 
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chest  wliich  produi 


FlU.  30. — FuDDSl  breast  due  to  rachitis, 
in  a  pntient  who  ultimately  developed  pul- 
monnry  tuberculosis.  (Patient  of  Dr.  Ward 
Brinion.)      {Compare  Fig.  32.) 


Fio.  31.— Long,  flat  cl 

c^hronic   pulmonary    i 
leiti  of  H^'  Freacoln.) 
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to  external  pressure  from  tools  of  trade,     A  transvei-se  section  of  a  pigeon 

breast  is  triangular  Id  form  (FiR.  21). 

n.  The  Long  Flat  Chest. — The  flat  {phthisinoid,  paralytic)  chest  is 
comtnonly  met  with  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  while  apparently 
predisposing;  to,  is  often  tlie  result  of,  tliis  disease.  It  is  a  chest  of  dimin- 
ished capacity  and  functionation.  The  thorax  is  elongated;  the  normal 
elliptical  shape  is  flattened  (antero-posterior  diameter  relatively  de- 
creased), the  subcostal  angle  is  acute,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs 
increased.  In  association  we  often  see  faulty  posture  (stoop  shoulders, 
pot  bellies),  poor  expansion,  a  long  neck  with  a  prominent  larynx  and 
the  head  carried  forward.     Increased  obliquity  of  the  ribs  makes  the 


I 


scapulie  prominent  (winged)  and  in  such  cases  we  speak  of  the  "  ptery- 
goid" or  "alar"  chest,  especially  if  the  lateral  diameter  be  small.  The 
clavicles  are  prominent,  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fosase  exaggerated 
and  the  interspaces  wide.  Not  infrequently  rachitic  deformities,  and 
especially  unilateral  deformities  due  to  pulmonary  fibrosis  are  superadded 
(Figs.  30,  31,  and  32). 

III.  The  Barrel-shaped  Chest.— In  the  emphysematous  (barrel- 
shaped)  chest  tlie  normal  elliptical  form  tends  to  become  cylindrical  (the 
cylinder  has  a  greater  cubic  capacity) .  The  ribs  are  elevated  and  everted 
(position  of  forced  inspiration);  as  a  result  of  this  the  costal  angle  en- 
larges, the  lower  ribs  flare  upward,  and  the  sternum  is  arched;  while 
Louis'  angle  becomes  prominent. 

These  changes  are  bilateral  and  result  from  enlarged  thoracic  con- 
tents— enlarged  lungs,  emphysema.       If  the  spine  is  also  involved  it 
becomes  bent  backward,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  forward  and  the  back 
.is  rounded  (Figs.  8,  33,  34  and  S.'i). 
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Fto.  34. — Emphyaemstoui  cheat  Mth  marked  kyphotis.    (PofterU  0/  Dr.  Ward  B'^tton.) 
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This  type  of  chest  is  the  result  of  prolonged  dyspnea — asthma, 
emphysema — owing  to  which  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  {aterno- 
mastoids,  serrati  postici  superiores,  serrati  antici  majores,  trapezii, 
rhomboids,  levatorea  scapulae,  and  the  pectoral  muscles),  hypertrophy. 
The  neck  becomes  thick  and  short,  the  thorax  being  drawn  upward. 
Inasmuch  as  the  expiratory  muscles  are  also  called  upon  for  increased 
effort  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  quadratilumbori,  and  serratus  anticua 
major  also  become  enlai^ed. 


diuneter  U  decreased.  eipanHJOD  is  aJmoat  nil.     The  neck  u  long,  the  larynx,  clavicles  and 
scapula  prominent. 

The  old  man  on  the  right — a  esse  of  pulmonary  emphysema — h&s  a  barrel  shaped  cbest. 
The  ribs  are  horisontal,  Uie  spine  is  arched,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased,  the 
neck  is  short,  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are  hyper trophied,  the  jugular  veins  are 
distended. 

In  some  cases  only  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  involved.  The 
emphysematous  chest  is  in  varying  degree  a  normal  senile  change,  it 
is  also  seen  in  individuals  whose  occupations  require  habitual  stooping, 
especially  if  associated  with  great  respiratory  demands— laborers,  sawyers. 
The  most  typical  examples  occur  in  sufferers  from  emphysema  especially 
if  associated  with  asthma.  The  supraclavicular  fosaie  are  full  and  may 
actually  bulge  during  expiration  (see  Figs.  13,  25,  32,  33). 
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Mixed  Defoimities. — Various  combinations  of  the  foregoing  types 
may  sometimes  exist. 

There  may  also  be  unilateral  enlargement,  depression  or  bulging. 
Such  changes  are  usually  due  to  spinal  abnormalities,  or  to  pleural  and 
pulmonary  fibrosis. 


Fio.  36. — Chest  dcfotmity  ri^ultinK  frum  kyphfi-acoliosia.     {Soe  p.  Oa.) 
(Compari;  Figs.  17,  20.  '.i'  ' 


ABNORMAL  RESPIRATION 

Dyspnea.— This  term  is  applied  to  various  types  of  "shortness  of 
breath."  It  generally  means  rapid,  labored  respiration  but  is  also  applied 
to  the  slow  difficult  breathing  which  occurs  when  the  larynx  or  the  trachea 
is  obstructed.  Dyspnea  may  occur  in  isolation,  during  either  phase  of 
respiration,  inspiration  or  expiration,  but  usually  both  acts  are  affected. 
It  is  due  to  either  (1)  lack  of  oxygen,  or  (2)  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
blood.  As  a  general  rule  the  rate  and  the  depth  of  respiration  bear  an 
inverse  ratio  toward  each  other. 

Recent  investigations'  have  shown  that  increased  Hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  the  blood  (excess  of  CO')  increases  the  depth  of  respiration, 
without  essentially  altering  its  rate,  whereas  anoxemia  (Oxygen  defi- 
ciency) produces  first,  a  peculiar  periodicity  of  the  respiratory  rhythm; 
and  secondly,  if  anoxemia  becomes  still  more  marked,  very  rapid  and 
shallow  breathing. 

Inspiratory  dyspnea  without  obstruction  simply  causes  increased 
thoracic  movement;  with  obstruction  it  causes  an  over  expansion  of  the 
upper,  and  a  recession  of  the  lower  chest.  This  in  rachitic  children 
produces  marked  deformities. 

'  Haldane,  Meakins  aod  Priestley:  J.  I'hysuil..  1319,  lii,  420. 
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Expiratory  dyspnea  occurs  in  asthma,  emphysema  and  edema  of  the 
glottis.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and  laborious,  the  accessory  expiratory 
muscles  are  called  into  activity. 

Orthopnea  is  exaggerated  dyspnea,  in  which  the  patient  is  no  Jonfser 
able  to  breathe  in  recumbency,  but  ia  forced  to  sit  up  and  frequently  add 
the  additional  support  of  his  hands,  in  order  to  fix  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  and  thus  assist  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.  It 
is  characteristically  seen  when  the  lungs  are  congested  as  the  result 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency,  and  indicates  that  the  last  line  of  reserve  force 
has  been  called  into  action. 

Asthma  is  an  intermittent  form  of  dyspnea  in  which  expirntion  is 
chiefly  aflfeded.  The  latter  \s  often  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient 
as  a  musical  wheezing  sound.  When  marked,  it  is  accompanied  by 
cyanosis,  a  sense  of  thoracic  constriction  and  of  suffocation.     It  is  due 


Fuj  i  — \n  emmple  oi  the  adult  Ij  pe  of  theynr-filokee  brealhing  flhonitiB  the  Inrae 
number  of  reBpirauouii  la  each  penod  the  rLlati\ely  abort  apocic  pause  and  the  hiRh  leveh 
reached  1 1  the  eipiriitory  up-strokea  in  the  abdominal  trace  In  thiH  and  the  followiuB 
tradnga  the  upper  hne  tepreienta  tha  thoracic  tracinii.  the  middle  line,  the  abdominal 
(racing,  and  the  bottom  tine,  the  time  in  Beconds.  The  down  strokea  record  the  inapiraton- 
movemenu.      {Connrr  a.irf  Stillman.) 

to  obstruction  of  the  bronchi,  either  spasmodic  or  edemalous  in  nature, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  glair>-  mucus. 
Asthma  is  frequently  an  anaphylactic  manifestation. 

Non-expansive  Dyspnea. — In  this  type  of  breathing  the  chest  is  cli'- 
vated  but  does  not  expand.  It  occurs  if  the  lung  is  impermeable  to  air 
(pneumothorax),  or  if  the  thorax  is  already  distended  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity  (large  pleural  effusions,  extreme  emphysema)  or  if  expansion 
is  prevented  by  dense  pleural  adhesions  (pulmonary  fibrosis). 

Reslricted  or  "catchy"  respiration  may  occur  in  acute  pleuritis  or 
intercostal  neuritis  as  a  result  of  pain. 

Slridulous  breathing  is  characterized  by  a  noisy,  high-pitched,  crowing 
or  whistling  expiration.  It  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  vocal 
_^rds  which  occurs  in  children. 
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Stertorous  breathing  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient. 
It  occurs  in  comatose  and  moribund  patients,  and  consists  of  rattling, 
snoring  or  bubbling  sounds.  Its  genesis  is  akin  to  that  of  snoring,  since 
it  is  often  due  to  vibrations  set  up  by  the  soft  palate,  glottis,  tongue  or 
vocal  cords.  Not  infrequently,  however,  it  is  due  to  exudate  in  the 
trachea  or  large  bronchi,  which  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  act  of 
breathing,  as  for  instance  in  case  of  pulmonary  edema. 

The  death  rattle  is  a  combination  of  stertorous  breathing  combined 
with  the  rattling  caused  by  the  vibration  of  exudate  (serum,  pus,  blood) 
in  the  large  bronchi  and  the  trachea. 

VISIBLE  CHANGES  IN  RESPIRATORY  RHYTHH 

Chejme-Stokes  Respiration. — This  is  characterized  by  visible  irregu- 
larity of  breathing.  The  respirations,  shallow  at  first,  gradually  increase 
in  depth  and  rapidity,  to  be  followed  after  gradually  diminishing  excur- 
sions by  complete  apnea,  lasting  sometimes  nearly  30  seconds  (Fig.  37). 
It  occurs  in  the  coma  of  uremia,  apoplexy,  meningitis,  opium  poisoning, 
etc.  Blood-pressure  is  higher  during  the  hyperpneic  periods,  in  cases 
associated  with  increased  intracranial  tension.  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion is  due  to  an  obtunded  sensibility  of  the  meduall  to  COj     Deep 
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Fio.  38.— TraeinK  from  a  :-hild  of  8  years,  showing  typical  Biol'a  breaihine.  Not*  th* 
pauses  whicb  occur  at  irrexular  intervals  and  vary  ia  leiiiith.  the  frequent  deep  Ufh*,  aild 
the  conatant  irregulBrity  □[  the  respirations  in  foree  and  rhythm.      (Conn«r  ana  StUlman.) 

breathing  carries  off  the  excess  of  this  substance  and  the  respiratory  center 
remains  inactive  until  another  over-accumulation  of  this  gas  has  taken 
place.  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  of  grave,  but  not  necessarily  fatal, 
import.  In  children,  if  associated  with  other  suggestive  symptoms,  it 
points  gravely  toward  a  meningitis. 

Biot's  Breathing. — This  type  of  breathing  differs  from  that  just 
described,  in  that  a  series  of  rapid  but  equally  deep  respiratory  movements 
is  followed  by  a  sudden  apnea.  There  is  no  gradual  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  depth  of  respirations  (Fig.  38).  It  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
pathognomonic  of  meningitis  (Conner  and  Stillman'). 

'  Conner  and  Stilluan:  "A  Pneumographic  Study  of  Respiratory  Irregularities 
in  Meningitis."     Arch.  Int.  Med.,  ix,  1912,  203. 


CHAPTER  II 

PALPATION 

By  palpation  werelerto  the  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  for  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  physical  character  of  the  tjssue8.     It  is  employed: 

1.  To  ehcit  tenderness,  or  rigidity. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  position  and  chararter  of  the  cardiac  impulse, 
pulsations  or  thrills,  and  to  feel  the  pulse  (see  Chap.  XIII). 

3.  To  determine  the  charactei-  of   the  skin  (temperature,  moisture, 
texture,  edema). 

4.  To  discover  local  aweUing,  induration,  softening,  etc.,  of  the  tissues, 
especially  as  regards  the  lymph  nodes. 


|Fio.  40.— Pafpat 
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5.  To  estimate  the  degree  and  equality  of  chest  expansion. 

6.  To  elicit  vocal  fremitus. 

7.  To  determine  the  presence  of  hepatic  or  splenic  enlargement, 
pulsation  of  the  liver,  etc. 

Chest  Expansion.— The  bilateral  equality  of  chest  expansion  can 
often  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  laying  the  hands  lightly  upon  the 
patient's  chest  during  the  act  of  respiration.  Some  examiners  prefer  this 
method  to  simple  inspection. 
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"  The  nerves  supplying  the  skin  and  skeletal  muscles  have  become  so 
educated  that  any  injury  to  them  is  accurately  located.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  nerves  of  the  internal  organs,  A  painful  irritation  of  the 
viscera  finds  expression,  not  necessarily  over  the  site  of  the  organ,  but 
in  a  painful  area  of  the  skin  often  remote  from  it.  Head  has  shown  that 
the  painful  stimulus  in  the  organ  travels  in  a  centripetal  direction  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cord  and  there  sets  up  excitation  of  the  nerves  which 
in  the  same  and  in  the  adjoining  segments  supply  the  peripheral  surfaces 
with  sensation.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  skin  Ix^causo  therein  the  pain 
sense  reaches  its  highest  development."' 


Fio.  41.— Rpforrpd  pleural  pain.      Tiic  ui 
costal  nerve  pain:  tbo  dots  represent  phreui 

"Referred  pain  from  the  viscera  has  these  characteristics  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  pain  of  peripheral  origin:  (1)  It  is  often  remote  from  the 
site  of  irritation.  (2)  It  follows  the  lines  on  the  skin  of  the  spinal  seg- 
mentation rather  than  the  coui-se  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  (3}  It  is 
usually  associated  with  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  and  tenderness  to  pres- 
sure. (4)  Often  the  pain  fails  to  involve  the  whole  segmental  area  of  the 
skin,  but  finds  expression  in  one  or  more  points  of  maximal  tenderness 
and  spontaneous  pain." 

Examples. — The  pain  of  biliary  colic  is  felt  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
that  of  renal  colic  in  the  testicles,  while  heart  pain  is  referred  to  the  arm 
or  the  neck. 

Hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  is  determined  by  light  pressure  with  a  dull 
object  such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  by  slight  pinching.  Muscular  rigidity 
'Capps:  Arch.  Inf.  Mfii.,  December,  1911. 
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or  spasm  which  may  have  a  similar  genesis  is  elicited  by  estimating  the 
degree  of  muscular  tonus  by  means  of  our  sense  of  touch. 

Cutaneous  hyperalgesia  was  found  in  only  3  per  cent,  of  all  pulmonary 
cases  or  in  13  per  cent,  of  those  who  complained  of  pain.     In  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  aorta  the  hyperalgias  was  noted  in  7  per  ecnt.  of  the  cases 
and  in  IS  per  cent,  of  those  who  complained  of  pain.' 
PLEURAL  FAIN 

The  parietal  pleura  and  outer  part  of  diaphragm  r 
supply  from  the  lower  six  intercostal  nerve«.     ,' 


FiuH.  42  *Kl)  43,— Relerred  pardiac  paid.  ShowiiiB 
h>'peru9theaiB  rcquentiy  met  with  in  an^na  pccloria,  Tliv  segnie 
cervical,  to  the  third  dnrsol)  a  indicated  by  the  Roman  numerals.  Other  aegmtMits  niBy. 
however,  be  involved,  the  sixth  dorsal  causing  epigastric  paio,  and  the  upper  cervical  roots, 
pain  in  the  neck  and  back  of  tha  head.  The  characteriatic  sense  of  Ihoraeic  constriction  has 
Iwen  erpiained  as  reaulting  (rora  reflex  •tiiuulation  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  sense 
of  imptiuline  diiielutian  has  beeu  likened  to  the  violent  atimulatiun  of  the  nervous  system 
pmdured  by  excitation  or  injury  of  other  viscera,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  teaticlen  or  over  the 
totar  plexui.      (lUiirkentie.) 

Id  pulmonary  disrur  niUneoui  hypFralmiB  dtfuithI  in  3  per  cenl  n(  the  *O0  <^u«  ntudied  by 
LsontiiFili  and  in  13  pui  «nt.  of  thou  who  complainHl  of  psin.  In  diHiue  nf  tlie  hesrt  und  sorlii  ih? 
l>y»iaL|«iii  wunulcil  iu  ?  P*t  WDt.;iind  in  lH  per  «uil.  □(  the  run  haiiDg  pun.     Ah  n  diBgnoBtii^ 


produce  pain  in  the  overlj-ing  skin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  peripheral  neuritis.  Cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  absent.  Irritation 
of  the  diaphragm  posteriorly  produces  pain  in  lower  chest,  abdomen  or 
lumbar  region.  This  is  a  referred  pain — by  way  of  the  seventh  to  the 
^^^^^^_  '  Lanostroth:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1915,  xvi,  Xu,  '2. 
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twelfth  dorsal  segments.  The  visceral  pleura  is  devoid  of  the  pain  sense. 
The  central  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  supphed  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  Irrita- 
tion of  this  region  produces  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  neck,  especially 
along  the  ridge  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  often  with  a  surrounding  zone 
of  hyperesthesia  (Fig.  41).  This  is  a  true  referred  pain — by  way  of  the 
third  and  fourth  spinal  segments.  The  pericardial  pleura  when  irritated 
may  produce  similar  pain,  because  its  nerve  supply  is  mainly  if  not  en- 
tirely phrenic  in  origin  (Capps). 

Pleural  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  lack  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  lungs  has  led  to  unwarranted  celiotomies  in 
patients  who  a  day  or  two  later  have  developed  well-marked  signs 
of  the  pneumonia  which  was  the  cause  of  the  original  abdominal  pain 
and  rigidity.  Vice  versa,  although  less  frequently,  abdominal  lesions 
may  occasionally  produce  thoracic  pain. 

TACTILE  OR  VOCAL  FREMITUS 

Fremitus  is  ike  tactile  perception  of  vibrations,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  (!)  phonation  (vocal  fremitus),  (2)  coughing  (tussive  fremitus), 


Pio.  44. — Ulnar  palpation.  The  lower  pulmonary  border  can  I 
by  laying  the  ulnar  surface  of  the  hand  and  little  finger  against 
patient  counte  one — one — one — .    (See  Fig.  50.) 

(3)  breathing  (rhoncal  fremitus)  produced  by  exudation  into  or  stenosis 
of,  the  air  passages. 

These  actions  set  up  vibrations  within  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  which 
under  favorable  conditions  are  accompanied  by  objectively  sensible 
vibrations  of  the  chest  wall,  which  can  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  laid 
upon  it,  as  a  faint  vibration  or  trembling  of  its  surface.     The  sensation 
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thus  obtained  has  been  likened  to  that  derived  from  a  purring  cat,  but 
in  the  case  of  human  fremitus  the  vibrations  are  much  finer  and  more 
rapid. 

Vocal  fremitus,  which  only  is  of  practical  utility,  is  elicited  by  laying 
the  ulnar  surface  of  the  hand  or  fingers  upon  the  chest  or  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  while  the  patient  slowly  repeats  the  numerals,  "  one — one 
— one;"  or,  "ninety-nine"  in'a  clear,  low  tone.     Symmetric  areas  of  the 


Fio.  46. — Diagrain  illustratiai!  the  similarity  in  mechanism  between  voice  productioD 
Id  the  human  body,  and  sound  production  in  an  oricBD.  From  above  downward  the 
sogulated  linea  indicate  respectively:  A,  the  resonator;  B,  the  reed;  C,  the  wind  pipe; 
D.  the  beUow>.     (.Aflvr  Barlh.) 

chest  are  then  compared  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations 
which  are  felt.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  mechanism  and  significance 
of  fremitus  we  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  that  of  voice  production. 

The  Mechanism  of  Voice  Production.— The  larynx  is  a  reed  instru- 
ment, the  pitch  of  which  is  determined  by  the  length  and  tension  of  the 
vocal  cords.  When  these  are  approximated  and  air  is  forced  upward 
from  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles, 
the  cords  are  thrown  into  vibration  and  a  sound  is  generated.    The  sounds 
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thus  produced  by  the  vocal  cords  and  glottis  pass  upward  through  a 
variable  resonator— mouth  and  nares — and  are  there  modified  as  regards 
their  overtones  by  the  lips,  tongue,  etc.,  and  thus  the  vowel  sounds 
originate.  A  further  modification  of  the  overtones  by  means  of  the 
lipa,  teeth,  tongue,  etc.,  results  in  the  consonants  of  articulate  speech. 
The  laryngeal  sounds  are  further  reinforced  by  means  of  a  large  resonator 
— the  thorax — which  under  favorable  conditions  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  larynx  and,  therefore,  amplifies  the  sonorous  waves  and  intensifies 
the  sound,  as  does  a  sound  box  those  of  the  tuning  fork.     Vocal  fremitus 
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is,  therefore,  not  an  accidental  vibration  of  the  thorax  but  is  a  rhythmic 
vibration  due  to,  and  in  unison  with,  the  vocal  cords.  In  order  to 
produce  vocal  fremitus  we  must,  therefore,  have: 

1.  Functionally  efficient  vocal  cords. 

2.  A  sufficiently  resonant  voice:  the  resonator  (thorax)  must  bear 
definite  suitable  proportions  to  those  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  existence 
of  such  a  favorable  relationship  in  men,  and  its  usual  absence  in  women, 
explains  the  greater  intensity  of  fremitus  in  the  former.     The  great  indi- 
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vidual  variations  met  with  in  apparently  siaiilar  types  of   individuals 
have  a  like  explanation. 

3.  Open,  patulous  bronchi. 

4.  Comparatively  free  transmission  of  vibrations  from  the  lung  to  the 
chest  wall;  e.g.,  the  interposition  of  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pleural 
effusion,  diminishes  or  obliterates  fremitus,  unless  the  underlying  lung  is 
solidified,  in  which  case  fremitus  remains  present. 

Fremitus  is  Nonnally  Intense. — (.a)  On  the  right  side,  especially  over 
the  upper  lobe,  because  the  trachea  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  whereas  on  the  left  side  it  is  separated  by  a  distance  of 
3  cm.  Giving  to  the  interposition  of  the  aorta,  internal  carotid  artery, 
e?()pli:iEiis.  lymphatic  and  areolar  tissue  (Figs.  49.  52,  75,  95), 


Fiaa.  47  *nii  48.— Diagran.a  dmuii  tr.jin  radii i|ir:nii=  "I  ihc  bruoolii  hlL 
nlkiy  showing  the  relntiaa  ol  the  bronchi  1^  the  cheat  wall.  The  right  br 
Mid  s  tnore  direct  continuation  of  the  trathea— which  siopea  toward  the  right. 
la  wbal  ia  iisuatl/  laugbt  it  is  not  more,  but  leu  bariiontal  than  the  lc(t. 
broocbui  given  off  ■  brsDCh  before  it  enters  the  luuE-  The  trachea  bifurcalei 
anglv  sliBhtly  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  At  this  point  vocal  fre 
reaonaaFe  are  intense  and  the  breath  sounds  harsh. 


Contrary 
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(6)  Poileriorly  between  the  scapula,  because  of  proximity  to  large 
bronchi  (Figs.  48,  91). 

(c)  In  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the 
bronchial  bifurcation  (Figs.  47,  95,  104). 

(H)  It  is  more  intense  in  the  interspaces  (finger  tips  or  ulnar  surface 
of  Uttle  finger  u.sedl  than  over  the  ribs. 

Fremitus  is  Pathologically  Increased. — (a)  Over  pulmonary  consolida- 
tion, because  of  better  conduction  of  the  vibrations  from  the  bronchi 
(.see  Chap.  III). 

(b)  In  cases  of  atelectasis,  because  the  bronchi  are  nearer  to  the  chest 
wall. 

(c)  Over  pulmonary  cavities  (as  a  rule)  because  of  surrounding  con- 
solidation. 

Increased  fremitus  is  generally  associated  with  bronchial  breathing  and 

bronchophony.     Of  course,  in  a  given  case  there  may  be  factors  working 

H«t  variance  with  one  another  as  regards  the  production   of  bronchial 
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breathing,  bronchophony  and  increased  fremitus.  While  theae  Uun 
signs  are  of  the  same  diagnostic  importance  we  must  det«nniDe  M^ 
eeparateiy. 

Fremitus  is  theoretically   always  diminished  or  absent  over  cavitiaL 
There  is  little  or  no  fremitus  over  the  trachea,  becau£e  air  does  not 


transmit  vibratory  waves  appreciable  to  tlic  hand,  and  because  there  is 
no  reinforcement  by  a  resonator  as  in  case  of  the  thorax.  But  prodt- 
catty  we  find  fremitus  in  the  majority  of  cases  increased  over  cavities  on 
account  of  (1)  an  overlying  area  of  consolidated  lung,  (2)  transmiesion 
by  well -organized  fibroid  walls,  {3}  general  sense  of  increased  fremitus 


FiG6.  504IID61.— Thedotsindicatelhi 
Tocftl  reanaanee  are  normally  most  ioWn^e 

the  areas  over  which  these  pbenomena  a.. 

dotted  linefl  indicate  the  lower  margia  during  forced 
downward,  fiUiDg  the  camplemenlal  space.  Downward 
oaaee  from  the  solid  to  the  dotted  liocs  during  inspi 
npansibility. 
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Jjfi.   ri'^ — Adv;iin^ed    bilateral    pulnmnary    tube  ten  luais.      Bi -^r-    - 

CKviCies  oi  variutjie,  but  for  tbe  most  part  smaU.  siie,  surrounded  by  completely  iufiltraica 
lung  tioaue.  The  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  are  relatively  uninvolved.  Fremitus  was  much 
increased  over  the  upper  lobes  end  was  aasociated  with  bronchophony  and  percussion  dul- 
n«s.  having,  especially  in  the  left  axilla  Oarge  cavity)  a  tympanitic  quabty.  Clear-cut 
metallic  r&les  were  heard,  as  well  as  whispered  pectoriloquy.  The  lower  lobes'yiclded  an 
impaired  note  with  diffuse  crackling  rales.      Eiponsion  over  the  upper  chest    wn?  simoal 
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from  sui'rounding  consolidated  lung,  in  other  words,  failure  to  localize 
the  fremitus  directly  over  the  cavity. 

Fremitus  is  Normally  Feeble. — (a)  As  the  result  of  overlying  fat  or 
mammary  glands  {vibratory  reflection). 

(b)  In  women  and  children  because  the  cheat,  the  resonator,  is  not  in 
as  favorable  a  relation  with  vocal  cords  as  in  men  and  because  the  voice 
being  higher  in  pitch  the  vibrations  are  more  rapid  and  hence  less 
readily  felt. 

Fremitus  is  Pathologically  Decreased. — (a)  In  obstruction  of  a 
bronchus — asthma,  compression,  occlusion.  (In  these  cases  it  may 
return  after  coughing.) 


Fio,  53. — Palpation  furnUbes  the  must  aatisfuctury  method  o!  examining  the  liver. 
The  patient  lies  OD  his  back  with  tho  knees  Blieh'ly  ftened.  and  is  told  to  breathe  slowly  and 
deeply  with  the  mouth  open.  H  the  liver  ta  enlarged,  or  displaced  downward,  ita  margin 
can  be  felt  U>  push  against  the  right  hand  during  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  Th« 
examination  is  rendered  more  satisfactory  if  the  examiner's  left  hand  presses  upward  on 
the  posterior  costal  marRin.     Splenic  enlargement  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

(6)  From  increased  reflection  or  diffusion  (pleural  thickening,  effusion, 
or  pneumothorax). 

(c)  Over  cavities,  not  surrounded  by  consolidation. 

id)  In  cases  of  dysphonia- — weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Exceptionally  fremitus  may  be  present  over  pleural  effusions;  this  is 
due  to  the  factors  which  are  discussed  on  pages  61,  62. 

The  most  intense  fremitus  is  encountered  in  robust,  deep-chested 
men.  The  lower  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  slower  the  sound  vibrations 
and  the  greater  their  amplitude,  and  hence,  provided  the  thickness  of  the 
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chest  wall  remains  constant,  the  naore  marked  the  fremitus.     This  is 
especially  the  case  on  the  right  side,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

TaetUe  vibrations  may  also  be  produced  by; 

(n)  Flowing  liquids — thrill. 

(b)  Movements  of  6uid^fl actuation,  sucetission. 

(c)  Mechanical  friction — friction  fremitus,  pleural  or  pericardial 
freoiituia. 

The  costal  and  %'isceral  pleura  during  respiration  ghde  with  smooth, 
miiTor-like  surfaces  over  each  other.  The  greatest  degree  of  excursion 
ia  vertical  (3  cm.).  They  also  move  horizontally,  their  motion  being 
downward  and  forward  during  inspiration  (see  Figs.  9,  10,  11).  In 
health  no  palpable  thrill  or  audible  sound  is  produced.  But  the  pleural 
surfaces  roughened  by  disease  may  produce  palpable  xnbrations  as  well 
as  soDcds  (friction  fremitus  and  friction  sounds),  both  Ijeing  most  marked 
in  the  mid-  and  lower-axillary  regions. 


CHAPTER  III 
ACOUSTICS  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

For  the  ready  comprehension  of  physical  diagnosis  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  acoustics  is  necessary.  The  phenomena  of  percussion, 
auscultation  and  to  a  considerable  extent  palpation,  cannot  otherwise 
be  grasped  or  properly  interpreted.  We  have  therefore,  been  led  to 
briefly  review  some  of  the  more  important  laws  of  sound.  Physical  diag- 
nosis is  for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  foundation  of  acoustics.  Our 
interpretation  of  the  signs  elicited  from  both  healthy  and  diseased  tissues 
is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  physical  alterations  of  the  tissues 
cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  vibrations  which  they  are  capable  of 
assuming  or  transmitting.  The  fact  that  all  the  phenomena  met  with 
cannot  as  yet  be  satisfactorily  explained  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  mysterious  manifestations. 
Acoustics  has  not  developed  into  such  a  lofty,  rich,  well-rounded  form  as 
has  her  sister  science.  Optics. 

Rhythmic  Vibrations. — When  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  is 
momentarily  displaced,  it  vibrates  back  and  forth  until  its  equilibrium 
is  regained.  Thus  a  bass  viol  string  when  on  a  stretch,  if  plucked,  can  be 
seen  to  vibrate.  The  motion  imparted  to  a  localized  area  is  gradually 
transmitted  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  rate  of  the  vibration  is 
increased  as  the  string  is  rendered  more  taut,  until  separate  vibrations 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  At  the  rate  of  16  per  second  the  lowest  audi- 
ble tone  is  produced.^  For  the  human  ear  the  higl^est  perceptible 
note  corresponds  to  36,000  vibrations  per  second.  The  vibrations 
are  perceptible  to  touch  (vocal  fremitus)  as  well  as  hearing,  but  touch 
perceives  the  slow,  and  hearing  the  rapid,  vibrations  more  readily.  The 
musical  range  of  vibrations  lies  between  40  and  4000  per  second.  The 
greater  the  tension,  the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  and  the  higher  the 
pitch.  When  an  elastic  tissue  (e.g.  violin  string),  vibrates  rhythmically 
and  with  sufficient  rapidity  a  tone  is  produced. 

But  a  string  vibrates  both  as  a  whole,  and  simultaneously  in  its  ali- 
quot parts,  at  its  nodal  points,  each  of  which  represents  an  octave  of  the 
fundamental  note  (the  note  of  string  vibrating  as  a  whole).  These  par- 
tial vibrations  produce  additional  tones  which  are  known  as  overtones. 
Overtones  bear  a  simple  relation  to  the  fundamental  note:  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 
etc.  The  first  six  overtones  are  harmonious,  above  this  they  are  generally 
not  so.  The  combination  of  the  fundamental  note  plus  the  overtones 
produces  what  is  known  as  klang  (timbre).  Klang,  then  (the  musical 
quality)  results  from  rhythmic  vibrations  such  as  occur  when  the  fundamen- 
tal note  vibrates  together  with  harmonious  overtones. 

^  Not  only  the  rate  and  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  however,  determines  their 
audibility,  their  duration  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance.  Recent  investiga- 
tions (Gianfranceschi)  have  shown  that  vibrations  must  last  one-fortieth  of  a  second 
to  be  audible,  and  that  duration  is  a  much  more  constant  factor  in  perceptibility  than 
rate 
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On  different,  though  accurately  attuned  instruments— flute,  violin, 
darioDet— the  same  fundamental  note  may  be  sounded,  yet  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  instrument  remains  distinct;  we  can  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Now  this  individual  difference — timbre,  klang,  quality — is 
depcDClent  upon  the  character  of  the  overtones.  The  individual  quality 
of  different  voices  is  dependent  upon  similar  factors. 

Dnriiythmic  Vibrations. — Theoretically  if  a  string  could  be  struck  at 
1  minute  point,  by  a  hard  hammer,  in  0  time,  the  vibrations  would  tend 
to  remain  localized,  and  those  points  of  the  string  which  had  not  been 
directly  struck  would  begin  to  vibrate  slowly  and  unrhythmically.  As 
s  result  the  overtones  and  especially  the  higher  overtones — the  unhar- 
monious  ones— would  disproportionatelj-  increase  in  strength  and  an 
unpleasant  metallic  note  result  (Helmholtz).  In  the  case  of  the  piano 
this  is  obviated  by  having  the  strings  struck  by  soft  broad  hammers, 


?io.  54. — DiaKrammatic  Uliislralions  of  a  vibrating  string.     First,  aa  a  whole;  BMond,  with 
one  nodal  point;  third,  with  two  nodal  pointo;  (ourlb,  with  three  nodal  points. 

which  remain  in  contact  long  enough  to  ensure  a  continuous  vibration  of 
the  whole  string,  and  are  bo  placed  as  to  dampen  the  unharmonious  over- 
tones by  eliminating  their  nodal  points.  If  in  any  sound-producing  body 
the  elastic  equilibrium  be  briefly  and  locally  disturbed,  unrhyfhniic 
\-ibrations  result.  Keri/  unrhythmic  vibrations  allow  the  distant  overtones 
to  preponderate,  and  a  metallic  quality  is  produced.  This  occurs  legard- 
lesBasto  whether  we  are  practieingauscultation  or  percussion,  and  regard- 
less as  to  whether  these  higher  overtones  are  heard  together  with  the 
fundamental  (amphoric  breathing)  or  separately.  All  the  melallic 
sound  phenomena,  of  auscultation  and  -percussion,  are  thus  produced 
(metallic  ring,  belJ  tympany,  amphoric  breathing,  cracked-pot  sound) 
(see  Fig.  55 1 . 

Vibrations  in  Tense  Membrane s.^Tense  membranes  such  as  a 
kettle  drum  or  the  distended  stomach,  tend  to  vibrate  with  very  diverse 
and  variable  nodal  points,  and  hence  the  relationship  between  the  fiinda- 
utental  note  and  the  overtones  is  a  very  variable  one.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  throwing  stones  into  a  pool  of  water.  Each  stone  will 
produce  its  own  circle  (vibrations)  and  these  circles  will  mingle  and 
interweave  without  losing  the  original  identity. 

Sympathetic  Vibrations. — Vibrations  may  be  set  up  in  neighboring 
tissues  not  only  by  the  direct  conduction  of  the  sound-producing  impact, 
but  also  by  what  is  known  as  sympathetic  vibration.  It  has  been 
stated  that  overtones  accompany  the  fundamental  note,  hut  it  is  also 
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true  that  if  an  overtone  be  produced  the  fundamental  note  which  corre- 
sponds to  it  will  begin  to  vibrate.  Thus  if  a  certain  note  on  a  piano  be 
struck  and  suddenly  damped,  certain  other  strings  can  be  heard  to  vibrate. 
If  iodide  of  nitrogen  be  painted  upon  the  "G*'  string  of  a  bass  viol  and 
allowed  to  dry,  a  violent  detonation  will  occur  if  a  similarly  pitched 
string  of  another  instrument  in  the  neighborhood  is  set  in  vibration; 
while  vibrations  of  the  ''E*'  string  are  without  effect.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  vocal  or  instrumental  production  of  certain  musical 
notes  may,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  musician,  crack  glass  vases  on  the  nearby 
mantelpiece.  How  important  a  r61e  sympathetic  vibrations  play  in 
physical  diagnosis  cannot  be  stated,  but  that  they  have  some  bearing 
cannot  be  questioned. 
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Fio.  55. — Diagram  illustrating  the  difference  in  the  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  of 

different  kinds. 


Interference  Waves. — When  two  waves  travel  through  a  vibrating 
string  in  opposite  directions,  they  tend  to  nullify  each  other  if  their 
nodal  points  be  similar.  This  phenomenon  has  been  used  to  explain 
some  physical  signs. 

Loaded  Strings. — If  a  piece  of  wax  be  attached  to  one  of  two  tuning 
forks,  or  to  musical  strings  of  a  similar  pitch,  the  vibrations  of  the  struc- 
ture thus  treated  become  slower  than  those  of  its  fellow  and  the  note 
which  it  gives  forth,  correspondingly  lower  in  pitch.  A  bottle  filled  with 
soapsuds  gives  forth  a  much  lower  note  when  percussed,  than  a  similar 
body  when  empty.     Here  the  suds  act  as  a  "load"  and  retard  the  vibra- 
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lOQS.  Iq  lungs  under  normal  tension  the  pulmonary  septa  act  as 
md  tend  to  loaUize  and  delay  the  vibrations.  The  relaxed  lung  in 
he  septa  are  no  longer  under  tension  yields  a  tympanitic  note  o: 
ugher  pitch  than  the  normal  organ,  and  vibrates  as  a  whole;  not 
where  it  is  percussed,  as  does  the  normal  lune. 


Fio.  56.— The  production  of  overWiieB.      Uppoaite  the 
eMial  photoKraph»  obtftined  by  means  of  the  improved  Koenig  r 
itus)    the  vibrationaof  the  fund ameo tot   Dot«  sod   the  overtone 


Resonators. — Sound  waves  are  transmitted  readily  from  sc 
»lid  bodies,  as  from  a  tuning  fork  to  the  skull,  but  not  so  readil. 
ibrating  bodies  to  the  air — a  violin  string  vibrating  between  the 
roduces  httle  sound.  To  increase  the  eolume  of  sound,  therefo 
sort  to  the  use  of  sound  boxes  or  resonatoi-s,  as  when  a  tunir 
Bta  on  a  table.  The  resonators  used  for  musical  instruments 
ssume  all  varieties  of  simple  and  compound  vibrations  which  e 
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parted  to  them,  that  is  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  source  of  the 
sound  (sympathetic  vibration)  and  thus  amplify  the  waves.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  part  due  to  certain  vibratory  habits  which  they  have  acquired 
that  old  violins  owe  their  mellow  richness  of  tone.* 

Resonators  are  also  used  to  analyze  sounds — to  resolve  a  complex 
sound  into  its  component  elements  to  a  degree  which  is  not  otherwise 
possible.  Such  resonators  are  hollow  bodies,  with  a  smooth  lining, 
stiff  walls  and  two  openings.  The  most  powerful  types  are  spherical 
in  shape,  but  many  forms  are  used,  as  in  case  of  the  violin.  For  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  sounds  met  with  in  physical  diagnosis,  simple 
telescopic  tubes  2  meters  in  length  have  proved  sufficient.  Resonators 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  a  sound  is  produced  they  cause 
the  fundamental  note  to  predominate,  while  the  overtones  remain  weak 
and  unharmonic. 

The  large  end  of  the  resonator  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
sound  to  be  analyzed,  the  small  end  is  connected  with  the  ear  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing.  By  varying  the  length  of  the  tube  to  the  point  which 
produces  the  loudest  sound  for  a  given  note,  the  wave  length  of  that  note 
can  be  computed  and  its  position  in  the  musical  scale  established. 

In  the  human  body  the  thorax,  a  distended  stomach,  a  pneumo- 
thorax, etc.,  may  act  as  resonators.  The  more  elastic  the  material  of 
which  the  resonator  is  composed,  the  longer  its  vibration.  Thus  a  bell 
sounds  longer  than  a  glass,  and  a  glass  longer  than  a  wooden  bowl. 
A  resonator  15  to  30  cm.  in  length  is  sufficient  to  amplify  the  sound  of 
pure  bronchial  breathing  (little  "D**  to  "E''  on  the  musical  scale),  but 
for  normal  vesicular  breathing  a  length  of  from  1  to  2  meters  ("A"  to 
"F'O  is  required.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  from  two  to  three  octaves 
lower  in  pitch  than  the  former.* 

While  inferior  to  the  resonator  in  point  of  accuracy,  very  com- 
plex sounds  can  be  resolved  by  the  human  ear  into  their  component 
elements.  The  expert  leader  can  volitionally  single  out  the  notes  of 
any  individual  instrument  of  his  orchestra,  and  it  is  the  unconscious 
analysis  of  sound — the  separation  of  the  fundamental  note  from  the 
overtones — which  enables  us  to  distinguish  individual  voices,  and  to 
recognize  tympany,  resonance,  metallic  sounds,  etc.,  in  percussion  and 
auscultation.  With  percussion  of  equal  force,  the  high  notes  are  more 
acutely  perceived  by  the  human  ear,  than  the  low  ones,  which  are  apt 
to  be  overshadowed  by  their  overtones.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  individual  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  good  musical  ear  will  much  more 
readily  acquire  efficiency  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  will  derive 
much  more  information  from  the  employment  of  these  methods,  than  he 
who  is  more  or  less  tone-deaf. 

THE  QUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

The  qualities  of  sound  are  as  difficult  to  describe  as  are  colors  to 
the  blind,  hence  we  are  forced  to  use  similes  and  comparisons.  Sounds 
are  classified  according  to  their  component  qualities,  which  are  intensity, 
duration,  quality  and  pitch. 

^  Wooden  resonators,  especially  those  made  of  spruce  (which  is  made  up  of  very 
long^  straight,  regular  fibers,  and  stretched  taut  like  a  string)  are  chosen  for  most 
musical  instruments,  since  their  vibrations  result  in  much  richer,  mellower  tones  than 
do  those  of  other  wood  or  metal. 

•  Mueller,  F.:  Zeilschr.  f.  Aertzliche  Forihildung,  ix,  1912,  No.  14. 
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Intensi^. — This  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  sound  waves; 
not  only  on  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  also  on  the  number  of  air  columns 
set  in  vibration.  Hence  the  importance  of  percussion  of  equal  force 
(Fig.  55). 

Duration. — The  more  air  in  a  vibrating  column  the  longer  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sound.  The  "fullness"  and  the  "leernesa"  of  Skoda,  terms 
which  are  still  occasionally  employed  in  German  hterature,  although 
compound  perceptions,  depend  mainly  upon  the  duration  of  the  vibra- 
tions. Resnruinl  and  tympanitic  notes  are  lon^;  dull  and  flat  notes  are 
short. 

Quality. — By  this  term  we  mean  that  a  sound  either  is  or  is  not 
musical.  If  it  has  a  musical  quality,  we  say  that  the  sound  pos,sesses 
timbre  or  klang,  attributes  which  depend  upon  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  overtones.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  in  physical 
diagnosis  we  shall  find  no  pure  musical  notes,  but  only  varying  degrees 
of  tone  dulling.  The  difference  between  resonance  and  tympany,  be- 
tween a  wooden  bowl  and  a  glass,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last  named 
in  each  instance  possesses  many  and  harmonious  overtones  (Fig.  ")6). 

Pitch. — Pitch,  as  was  first  notably  emphasised  by  Austin  Flint,  ia 
from  a  medical  standpoint  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the 
analysis  of  sound.  It  depends  on  the  rate  of  the  vibrations- — the  more 
rapid  the  rate,  the  higher  the  pitch.  The  longer  the  air  column  set  in 
motion,  the  slower  the  vibration  and  the  lower  the  pitch.  Long  organ 
pipes  or  long  instrumental  strings  of  equal  caliber  give  forth  the  lowest 
sounds.  The  adult  chest  yields  a  lower  note  than  that  of  the  infant. 
hicreasi'  in  pitch,  loss  of  resonance,  and  skortne>it  of  duraliini  tjo  hitml 
in  haud  (pulmonary  consolidation).  Auenbrngger  wrote:  "  Ulii  wonus 
est  altior,  ibi  est  morbus."  Our  recognition  of  the  degree  of  pulmonary 
consolidation  depends  largely  upon  the  high-pitched  note  which  such 
tissue  yields  when  percussed. 

All  sounds  possess  the  qualities  of  intensity  (loudness)  and  duration, 
some  in  addition  the  qualities  of  pitch  and  tone  (klang). 

In  medical  parlance  we  speak  of  "tones"  and  apply  the  term  to  more 
or  less  distinct  resonances,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  them 
are  tones  as  defined  by  physics,  nor  in  the  musical  sense.  In  the  latter 
a  tone  is  a  sound  of  definite  pitch  which  cannot  be  further  resolved  into 
simpler  sounds.  "Xo  pure  tone  can  have  timbre  (klang)."  Percussion 
sounds  are  alwaj-s  more  or  less  muffled,  impure  and  dull.  In  a  strict 
sense  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  noise  and  a  tone.  Each 
can  be  resolved  by  the  ear  into  simpler  tones  (Fig.  55). 

Ertrcmcs  are  easily  recagDized,  but  there  are  many  gradations  which  cannot  be 
definitely  analyzed.  Even  the  typical  tympany  of  an  Bir-diatcniied  abdomen  ia 
far  from  having  the  rhythmic  relations  between  the  fundamental  note  and  the  over- 
tones which  is  met  with  in  pure  musical  tones.  Again  tympanitic,  and  non-tym- 
puiitic  notes  often  merge  so  gradually  into  each  other  that  an  absolute  differentiation 

.-  ; ;i.i.      In  (j,g  case  of  a  tympanitic  sound,  the  fundamental  note  is  readily 

tn  sing  it,  but  with  a  non-tympanitic  note  this  ia  not  the  case. 
jdaiy  between  the  two  lies  at  the  point  at  which  the  ear  fails  to 
Ditch,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  "overtones,"  and  this 
luestion  of  the  individual  ear. 

t'e  strike  a  key  on  the  piano  a  tone  results,  but  if  we  strike  a 
:eys,  musical  notes  blend  to  form  a  noise.  Certain  of  the  modem 
're  noises  to  the  uneducated  ear.' 

l:  Dtut.  Arch.  /.  kl.  Med.,  vol.  lisxvjii,  p.  598, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOUNDS  HEARD  OVER  THE  CHEST 

The  act  of  speaking  or  breathing  produces  sounds  in  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract — larynx,  vocal  cqrds,  glottis,  mouth,  nares — which  are  con- 
ducted downward  into  the  chest  mainly  by  the  air  columns  in  the  lumen 
of  the  bronchi.  The  moving  column  of  air  sets  the  pulmonary  tissues 
into  vibration,  and  vibrations  of  certain  kinds  produce  audible  sounds. 

These  sounds  ai*e  conducted  through  the  overlying  tissues  to  the  ear 
of  the  examiner,  and  the  character  of  the  sound  we  hear  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  tissues  in  their  effect  upon  the  following  acoustic 
factors:  (1)  diffusion^  (2)  absorption,  (3)  reflection^  (4)  resonance,  and 
perhaps  (5)  interference. 

The  Diffusion  of  Sound. — By  this  is  meant  a  loss  of  intensity  due  to 
conduction  over  a  wide  area — a  dilution  of  energy.  In  spreading  from  a 
sphere  of  a  given  size  to  one  double  its  size,  the  intensity  on  the  surface 
of  the  second  sphere,  the  vibratory  energy  per  unit  area,  will  be  halved. 
The  function  of  the  stethoscope  or  of  a  megaphone  is  to  diminish  diffu- 
sion (lateral  radiation).  Diffusion  appears  to  be  the  most  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound  heard  over  the  chest  (Montgomery). 

The  Absorption  of  Sound. — By  this  term  we  refer  to  the  annihilation 
of  sound  as  such,  and  its  conversion  into  forms  of  energy  such  as  heat,  of 
which  the  ear  takes  no  cognizance.  It  plays  but  a  small  r6Ie  if  sounds 
travel  such  short  distances  as  is  the  case  in  the  chest.  Its  effects  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  of  diffusion. 

The  Reflection  of  Sound. — Sound  waves  may  be  reflected  backward 
toward  the  direction  from  which  they  come.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  when  vibration^s  pass  through  tissues  of  different  densities,  as  for 
instance  when  air-borne  vibrations  pass  from  the  lumen  of  a  bronchus  to 
its  walls  or  from  the  alveoli  to  fluid  or  to  the  chest  wall.  The  degree  of 
loss  of  sound  depends  ''upon  the  differences  in  density  and  elasticity  of 
the  two  media,  irrespective  of  whether  the  sound  is  passing  from  the 
heavier  to  the  lighter,  or  from  the  lighter  to  the  heavier  medium,  pro- 
vided the  sound  passes  from  one  medium  to  another  at  the  normal  inci- 
dence, and  provided  that  plane  surfaces  come  into  contact  or  separate 
two  media,  and  provided  that  the  two  media  are  homogeneous  and  infinite 
in  extenf   (Montgomery). 

Resonance. — By  resonance  we  mean  tone  reinforcement^  due  to  the 
fact  that  amplifjdng  vibrations  are  set  up  in  a  second  medium  so  that 
the  two  media  vibrate  in  unison  and  a  louder  sound  results. 

Although  playing  a  less  important  r61e  in  modifjdng  the  acoustic 
phenomena  in  the  chest  than  do  diffusion  and  reflection,  yet  resonance  at 
times  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  diffusion, 
absorption  and  reflection  modify  all  sounds  in  like  degree  providing  that 
intensity  is  constant,  resonance  is  selective,  and  amplifies  sounds  of  differ- 
ent pitch  (vibratory  rate)  in  very  different  degree.     **  Conditions  favor- 


FiG.  57. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  how  reflection  and  diffusion*  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  that  diminish  sounds  on  their  way  through  the  chest,  may  operate  in  some 
pulmonary  and  pleural  conditions.  {After  Montgomery  and  Eckhardt,  **  Pulmonary 
Acoustic  Phenomena,"  lOth  Report,  Henry  Phi pps  Institute,  Phila.,  1915.) 

The  continuous  lines  indicate  surfaces  of  special  reflection;  the  broken  lines  indicate  the 
surfaces  of  no  special  reflection  except  those  common  to  all  the  conditions,  namely,  the  outer 
chest  surface  and  the  internal  bronchial  surface.  Fluid-tissue  junctions,  and  the  junctions 
between  relaxed  lungs  and  air,  are  not  specially  indicated,  because  the  changes  in  density  at 
these  junctions  are  not  specially  great. 
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able  to  the  resonance  of  sounds  of  one  pitch  may  actually  diminish  sounds 
of  another  pitch.  In  addition  sounds  from  different  sources  may  come 
together,  and  thus  sounds  will  be  superimposed  upon  one  another,  and  a 
condition  known  as  interference  may  result,  *'  causing  blurring  of  sound. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  have  the  fact  that  vocal  resonance  may  be 
diminished,  and  yet  the  whispered  voice  sounds  present,  over  a  pleural 
effusion. 

The  importance  of  resonance  or  vibratory  amplification  in  regard  to 
vocal  fremitus  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

"Normal  Lung. — The  diminution  of  sounds  on  their  way  through  the 
normal  chest  is  due  chiefly  to  the  factors  of  diffusion  and  reflection.  The 
latter  acts  particularly:  (1)  As  the  sound  within  the  air  in  the  bronchi 
comes  into  contact  with  the  bronchial  walls,  especially  of  the  larger 
bronchi;  (2)  as  the  sound  passes  from  bronchial  wall  to  the  air  in  the 
surrounding  vesicles;  (3)  as  the  sound  comes  into  contact  with  the  tense 
pulmonary  membranes;  and  (4),  as  the  sound  passes  from  the  air  in  the 
lung  to  the  chest  wall  (Fig.  57,  A). 

"Consolidation. — Apart  from  the  marked  loss  in  intensity  of  the 
sounds  as  they  pass  from  within  the  bronchi  to  the  bronchial  walls,  the 
chief  loss  of  sound  in  consolidation  as  it  passes  to  the  periphery  of  the 
chest  is  due  to  diffusion.  It  is  not  due  to  absorption.  One  can  readily 
see  why  the  solid  lung  ordinarily  gives  louder  sounds  than  the  normal 
lung  (Fig.  57,  B). 

"Pleural  Effusion. — In  cases  with  diminished  or  absent  vocal  reso- 
nance the  chief  source  of  sound  loss  after  the  vibrations  have  entered  the 
fluid  is  due  to  diffusion,  and  not  to  absorption  or  reflection.  Diminution 
of  sound  is  impeded,  and  there  may  be  an  actual  increase  in  vocal  reso- 
nance when  the  lung,  instead  of  being  collapsed  and  air-bearing,  is  actually 
solid,  because  there  is  comparatively  little  sound  lost  at  the  lung-fluid 
junction  when  the  lung  is  solid,  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  when  the 
lung  contains  air  (Figs.  57,  C  and  D). 

"Pneumothorax. — The  conditions  here  are  roughly  parallel  to  those 
encountered  in  pleural  effusion,  provided  the  lung  is  air-bearing  and  is 
equidistant  from  the  chest  wall  in  each  case,  except  that  with  pneumo- 
thorax a  marked  loss  in  sound  intensity,  instead  of  occurring  at  the  lung- 
fluid  junction,  is  met  with  at  the  air-chest-wall  junction.  If  the  lung 
in  the  case  of  pneumothorax  is  solid,  a  very  serious  loss  in  sound  intensity 
will  take  place  at  the  lung-air  junction.  If  an  open  fistula  between  a 
bronchus  and  the  pleural  cavity  exists,  the  vocal  resonance  will  be 
increased''  (Montgomery)  (Figs.  57,  E  and  F). 

The  inspiratory  vesicular  soimd  arises  within  the  lungs  at  the  paint  at 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  smallest  bronchioles  into  the  alveoli.  It  is 
ordinarily  independent  of  the  sounds  arising  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

The  expiratory  vesicular  sound  arises  partly  if  not  entirely  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  (narcs,  mouth,  glottis,  larynx)  (Fig.  56,  96). 

The  sounds  which  we  hear  in  bronchial  breathing  arise  mainly  in  the 
upper  tract.  The  solidified  lung,  though  causing  no  new  sounds  may 
modify  those  already  produced  above.  The  same  facts  apply  to  caver- 
nous and  amphoric  breathing;  the  cavities  which  yield  them  modify  an 
already  existent  sound  by  acting  as  resonators.  New  sound  production 
due  to  the  air  entering  or  leaving  an  excavation  is  generally  if  not  alwa3rs 
a  negligible  factor. 
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The  preceding  facts  explain  why  the  physical  aigng  over  what  appear 
'ttically  to  be  ideotical  cooditions  at  times  vary  diametrically.  Thus 
E  cases  of  pleural  effusion  yield  diminished,  or  abeerU,  fremitus,  vocal 
\ance,  breath  sounds  and  whispered  sounds,  while  in  other  clinically 
ntical  cases  these  signs  may  not  only  be  present  but  at  tiims  actually 
I  increased.  These  discrepancies  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  instance  the  lung  ia  air-bearing — merely  relaxed,  while  in  the 
latter  the  lung  is  solidihed,  either  as  a  result  of  compression  or  consolida- 
tion. .\nalogous  variations  occurring  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  to 
be  explained  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  effects  of  the.se  differences  in  the  density  of  the  tissues  upon  sound 
reflection  and  diffusion  are  accountable  for  the  difference  in  the  findings. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  THEORY  OF  PERCUSSION  ^ 

The  theory  of  percussion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  elastic 
matter  which  is  capable  of  adequate  vibration  is  struck,  a  sound  will  be 
produced.  Thus  by  striking  a  blow  on  the  chest  wall  a  sound  is  generated 
which  varies  with  the  character  of  the  tissues  within  the  thorax.  Per- 
cussion although  practised  from  early  Grecian  times  for  the  differentia- 
tion of  ascites  from  tympanites,  was  not  used  for  thoracic  diagnosis  until 
1755.  Leopold  Auenbrugger  (b.  Gratz,  1722)  was,  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  put  in  charge  of  a  Spanish  Military  Hospital  in  Vienna,  and 
while  doing  his  duties  there,  invented  the  art  of  percussion.** 

The  principles  of  Auenbrugger's  discovery  are  mainly  two:  first, 
that  percussion  sounds  are  simply  rmmifestations  of  acoustic  phenomena 
which  should  he  expressed  in  corresponding  terms:  second,  that  the  varia- 
tions of  sounds  are  due  to  a  physical  variation  of  the  tissues. 

In  1826  Piorry,  in  Paris,  erroneously  tried  to  establish  the  identity 
of  sounds  as  specific  of  certain  tissues,  e.g.y  a  pulmonal,  cardial,  osteal, 
or  intestinal  note.  The  subject  was  put  upon  a  permanently  fixed  basis 
by  Skoda  of  Vienna,  who  in  1839  wrote:  "  We  must  first  determine  every 
possible  variety  of  percussion  sound  and  ascertain  the  conditions  on  which 
each  variety  depends;  and  then  endeavor  to  reconcile  our  observations 
with  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  sound." 

PERCUSSION  SOUNDS 

If  we  percuss  the  chest  a  sound  will  be  produced,  the  character  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  air,  fluid  and  elasticity  in  the 
lung.  The  sounds  which  are  thus  elicited  are  arbitrarily  classified 
according  to  their  acoustic  properties  as:  (1)  tympany,  (2)  hyper- 
resonance,  (3)  resonance,  (4)  dulness,  (5)  flatness. 

No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  sounds. 
They  merge  gradually  into  each  other.  What  for  instance  one  examiner 
might  consider  tympany,  another  of  equal  experience  might  declare  to 
be  hyperresonance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  distinctions  suflB- 
ciently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes,  which  will  be  concurred  in  by  other 
reasonably  skilled  examiners,  can  readily  be  established.  * 

Tympany. — Tympany  is  a  musical  note  in  which,  although  rich  in 
overtones,  the  fundamental  note  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  recognized. 
We  can  sing  a  note  to  correspond  with  its  pitch.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  tympanum — kettle  drum.     It  occurs: 

^  Students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  who  are  interested  in  physical  diagnosis 
should  read  the  translation  of  Auenbrugger's  and  Laennec's  articles,  which  are 
readily  available  in  Camac's  "Epoch-making  Contributions  to  Medicine,  SurRcrr 
and  the  Allied  Sciences,"  Philadelphia,  1909;  as  well  as  Flint's  ^'Auscultation  and  Per- 
cussion," a  recent  edition  of  which  has  been  revised  by  H.  C.  Thatcher,  M.  D. 
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(A)  When  air  in  closed  chambers  vibrates  in  unison  with  an  elastic 
membrane  (in  an  air-filled  stomach  or  intestine). 

(B)  When  air  columns  vibrate  in  smooth -walled  chambers  which 
communicate  with  the  atmosphere  (open  pneumothorax). 

(C)  In  relaxed  lung  tissue  (when  the  lungs  are  removed  from  the 
body,  or  when  their  tension  is  relaxed  by  a  pleural  effusion,  or  by  upward 
displacement  of  the  diaplu-agm).  The  lung  under  these  conditions 
vibrates  as  a  whole,  not  merely  locally,  the  percussion  stroke  produces 
rkylhrnicnhrationf.  A  non-tympanitic  (normal)  lung  becomes  tympanitic 
when  the  internal  air  tension  is  relaxed. 

Percussion  of  a  stale  loaf  of  bread  yields  tympany;  of  a  fresh  loaf, 
resonance.  An  air-infiated  bladder  under  moderate  tension  yields  a 
long  tympanitic  sound;  a  tensely  inflated  bladder  gives  forth  a  shorter, 
higher  pitched,  more  metallic,  less  tympanitic  note, 

"The  tympanitic  character  of  tlie  note  in  the  first  instanca  (A)  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  relaxed  and  yielding  wall  permits  a  sufficiently  long  duration 
of  the  rufltACt  between  the  wall  and  the  percussing  instrument,  for  the  movement  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  whole  bladder,  ao  that  it  vibrates  primarily  as  a  whole,  as  does  a 
string  struck  with  a  cushioned  hammer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bladder  be  markedly 
diat«Dd«^.  contact  is  so  short  as  to  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed  undulation  of  the 
surface,  before  the  movement  has  reached  the  more  distant  parta  of  the  bladder.  In 
this  case  so  many  different  portions  of  the  bladder  vibrate  independently  that  a  vast 
number  of  overtones  are  produced  and  the  sound  is  a  mere  noise"  (Sahlij  |Fig.  58). 

Lungs  removed  from  the  body  yield  a  tympanitic  note,  because  they  have  lost  their 
tonicity  and  diminished  their  bulk.  Pulmonary  tone  is  mainly  due  tJj  stretched  clastic 
tiaeue.  alito  in  part  to  activity  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibers.'  Relaxation  or  loss  of 
tone  allows  the  lung  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  air  that  vibrates  as  a  whole, 
because  Ugation  of  the  trachea  under  these  conditions  does  not  alter  the  pitch,  nor  yet 
the  elastic  tissue  as  a  whole,  for  this  is  relaxed  and  does  not  vibrate  at  all. 

If  we  reinflate  the  lung  removed  from  the  body  it  becomes  non-tympanitic  (relaxa- 
tion has  given  place  to  tension)  unless  the  lung  be  emphysematous  and  have  lost  its 
elasticity.  This  is  because  with  tension  pre.sent,  unrhythmic  vibrations  are  more 
readily  produced,  which  permit  the  overtones  to  predominate  and  render  the  funda- 
mental note  lees  perceptible,  and  hence  the  pitch  is  less  recognizable, 

A  lun)5  section  held  free  in  the  air  gives  a  lower  note  than  when  laid  in  a  plate, 
because  the  weight  of  the  lung  of  itself  causes  anincrease  in  tension.  If  a  lun^bc  cut 
in  longitudinal  sections  the  pitch  of  each  will  be  higher,  the  smaller  the  section.  If 
these  sections  are  again  laid  in  apposition  a  lower  pitch  will  result  than  tiie  note  of  any 
one.  The  mte  of  vibrations  tn  each  section  is  roughly  approximate,  inversely,  to 
the  square  of  the  thickness  (Zamminer  and  Seitz). 

It  is  impossible  either  bv  strong  or  light  percussion  to  alter  the  pitch  of  a  tym- 
panitic lung.  The  only  ditference  is  that  of  loudness,  because  the  lung  under  these 
conditions  always  vibrates  as  a  whole.  We  mugt  nol  imagine,  therefore,  thai  by  tight 
perciuH^n  over  a  relaxed  lung,  as  in  pleural  egjuion  we  are  eliciting  only  the  iiole  oj  the 
tuperfieial  lurtf  tissue. 

A  tympanitic  note  is  one  in  which  unrhythmic  vibrations  are  impossible.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  accurate  topographic  pereiisnon  (the  outlining  of  dull  areas) 
M  potrt^'e  only  in  the  absence  of  ti/mpany.  This  explains  why  small  broncho-pneu- 
monic areas  or  tuberculous  consoUdations  are  so  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  percussion 
in  emphysematous  subjects  in  whom  more  or  less  tympany  is  always  present.  For  a 
similar  reason  dull  areas  under  the  abdominal  wall,  etc.,  cannot  be  outlined  by 
percussion 

Tjrmpany  is  normally  heard  on  percussing  the  abdomen,  larynx  or 
trachea,  and  over  the  lower  anterior  and  lateral  margin  of  the  left  lung 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  stomach  and  intestines. 

Pathologically  tympany  is  heard : 

,'  West:  Tranj.  Med.  Chir.  Soc,  1898,  p.  273. 
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1.  In  consolidation  overlying  air  chambers  (bronchi,  cavities) — a 
dull,  high-pitched  tympany  (Fig.  61). 

2.  Over  cavities  (air-containing  and  at  least  the  size  of  a  walnut)  as 
in  tuberculosis  or  bronchiectasis;  also  often  over  a  pneumothorax 
(Pig.  236). 

3.  Over  relaxed  lung  tissue:  in  the  neighborhood  of  pulmonary  infil- 
trations, and  above  pleural  or  near  pericardial  exudates  (Skodaic  tympany) 
(see  Fig.  107,  339).  Occasionally  also  in  incomplete  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation— air  and  fluid,  e.g.,  edema  of  lungs. 

4.  Over  areas  of  subcutaneous  emphysema.  In  such  cases  if  this  con- 
dition overlies  the  lungs,  no  satisfactory  percussion  or  auscultation  data 
regarding  the  state  of  the  lungs  can  be  obtained. 


Fio.  58. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  effect  of  large  and  small  pleximeters,  as 

well  as  of  t^nse  and  of  flaccid  membranes. 

In  A  the  membrane  is  stiff  antl  tense,  the  pleximeter  small,  the  percussion  stroke  staccato  The 
vibrations  tend  to  remain  localizcfi  and  are  very  unrhythmic.  hence  metallic  sounds  are  produced. 

In  B  the  membrane  is  flacci.i,  the  pleximeter  broad  and  the  percussion  blow  of  average  duration. 
The  vibrations  which  result  are  widespread,  as  well  as  rhythmic,  and  hence  the  sound  is  musical  (tym- 
panitic). 

The  pitch  of  tympany  varies,  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  higher  than 
that  of  resonance.  Percussion  of  the  stomach,  for  instance,  produces 
very  rhythmic,  regularly  recurrent  vibrations  at  a  rate  of  320  to  450 
per  second.  The  note  is,  therefore,  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lung — 
108  to  54  per  second  (F.  Mueller).  In  either  case  the  pitch  depends 
largely  upon  the  size  and  tension  of  the  organs  in  question. 

Resonance  is  a  long,  clear,  low-pitched  no7i-tympanitic  sound.  It  is 
due  to  amplification  of  the  sound  waves,  reinforcement  of  tone  (see 
Resonators).  The  percussed  lung  yields  the  fundamental  note  and  the 
thorax  acts  as  the  resonator.  When  the  two  vibrate  in  unison  resonance 
is  produced,  mere  reflection  of  the  waves  is  insufficient.  The  tissues 
must  possess  more  or  less  rhythmic  vibrations  with  the  reflected  waves 
in  order  to  produce  resonance.  Pulmonary  resonance  is  best  elicited  in 
normal  lungs  in  the  left  infraclavicular  region  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
scapulae.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  drum  covered  by  a 
blanket  (Auenbrugger),  and  to  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread 
(Flint). 

Resonance  yields  both  a  longer  and  a  louder  note  than  dulness:  R.  0.42,  D.  0.28 
second.  (Resonance  is  not  due  to  vibrations  in  the  bronchi:  these  structures  may  be 
filled  with  gelatin  and  yet  resonance  persists.  Not  so  the  alveoli.)  The  note  over  a 
normally  distended  healthy  lung^n  the  regions  in  which  it  is  neither  unduly  encroached 
upon  by  organs,  or  overlaid  by  tissues,  is  resonance.  This  can  be  more  or  less  fixed  in 
the  mind  by  frequent  examinations  of  normal  chests,  with  the  reservation,  however, 
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that  there  is  no  abBoIute  nonnat  standard,  but  merely  relatively  normal  variations. 
In  disease  the  sound  side  if  auch  there  be,  muet  always  be  compftred  with  the  side 
which  is  diseased. 

Selling  has  proved  by  means  of  reaiumtors  that  the  pulmonary  note  is  a  very  com- 
plex one,  made  up  of  many  overtones  of  which  the  lower  ones  predominate.  The  range 
of  pitch  of  normal  resonauee  is  from  low  F  to  high  C.  In  healthy  ailults  it  goes  dowu 
to  about  low  A;  in  children  to  middle  F,  in  cmpnyscma  to  low  F.  A  dull  note  on  the 
contrary  is  higher  in  pitch  since  the  deeper  tones  are  subdued  through  the  decreasing 
vibratabitity  of  the  lung. 

The  upper  range  of  the  pulmonary  percussion  note  rcpT(<sentj4  the  pleximeter,  the 
lower  range  la  the  lungs'  own  note.  The  latter  varies  with  the  amount  of  air  and 
elasticity.  The  fact  that  the  note  between  the  large  right  and  smaller  left  lung  is  not 
more  noticeable,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  note  is  low,  a  considerable 
difference  in  vnlume  must  occur  before  an  appreciable  change  of  the  whole  note  is 
produced.  When  infiltraUon  of  lung  tusuebecomea  complete  Wf  praclicaltij  hear  only  the 
note  of  the  pleximeter  (finger). 

In  the  lungs  the  pulmonary  septa  modify  the  sound  by  limiting — 
localizing — the  aound  waves;  not,  however,  by  acting  at  nodal  points 
— they  are  too  closely  spaced — but  by  acting  as  a  "load"  on  a  vibrating 
string  (see  p.  56).  If  the  lung  is  under  normal  tension,  the  vibrations 
remain  localized  in  the  area  percussed.  If  it  is  relaxed,  both  lung  and 
its  contained  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  and  tympany  results. 

Resonance  occurs  only  over  the  lungs  (elastic  air-containing  organs). 
The  larger  the  quantity  of  air,  the  more  resonant  the  note,  especially  if 
its  deep  diameter  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  percussion  stroke. 

Hyperresonance.— By  this  term  we  understand  a  sound  which 
acoustically  lies  between  resonance  and  tympany,  having  some  of  the 
qualities  of  each  but  failing  to  be  identical  with  either.  It  may  be 
produced  by  percussing  the  normal  chest  during  forced,  deep,  held 
inspiration  (increased  tension,  and  increased  air),  but  is  most  character- 
istically heard  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema  (increased  air  and 
diminished  tension).  The  same  concept  may  be  expressed  by  "  resonance 
with  a  tympanitic  quality." 

Dulness. — A  dull  note  is  a  short,  high-pilched,  non-musical  sound. 
Percussion  resonance  disappears  over  the  lung,  and  dulness  takes  its 
place  as  the  result  of  the  following  physical  conditions:  (1)  Absence  of 
tone- producing  material  (consolidation  of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
infarction,  atelectasis).  (2)  Poor  tone  conduction.  (3)  Poor  conduc- 
tion of  the  percussion  stroke  (exudation  between  the  lung  and  the  plexi- 
meter— pleural  thickening,  effusions,  edema  of  the  skin).  Dulness  is 
"the  sound  of  both  fluids  and  solids,  that  of  the  airless  viscera—liver, 
heart,  spleen"  (Da  Coeta). 

Pulmonarj'  dulness  (lack  of  resonance)  indicates  an  abnormally  large 
proportion  of  solids  or  liquids  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
pulmonary  vesicles.  With  the  appearance  of  dulness  there  is  always 
an  increase  in  Ihe  elevation  of  the  pilch,  and  an  increased  sense  of  resistance. 
Acoustically,  dulness  is  a  condition  in  which  the  fundamental  note 
preponderates,  and  but  few  overtones  are  heard. 

A  hand  placed  on  a.  vibrating  glass  dpsdenit  I  ho  overtones.  Its  musical  quality 
disappears,  we  hear  only  the  fundamental  note.  Air-containing  onans  such  as  the 
intestines  are  more  elastic,  vibrate  more  readily  and  more  complexly,  furnish  more 
overtones  which  produce  a  clearer,  louder,  longer,  higher  pitched,  more  intense  and 
more  musical  sound  (tympany).  Solid  organs  on  the  other  hand — liver,  spleen, 
thigh — yield  but  few  overtones,  hence  the  sound  is  shorter,  weaker  and  more  muffled. 
Percusston  of  normal  lung  produces  a  lai^er  wave  amplitude — ^loudcr  sound — than 
that  of  airless  structures. 
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The  dull  note  obtained  by  percusaing  pulmonary  consolidation  is 
characterized  by  the  predominance  of  high-pitched  sounds,  those  of 
lower  pitch  being  weak  or  inaudible,  and  since  high-pitched  sounds 
fade  out  more  rapidly  than  do  low-pitched  ones,  the  sound  is  not  only 
high-pitched  but  also  short,  and  does  not  carry  far.  The  metallic, 
crackhng  rfiles  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  pulmonary  consolidation  are 
even  higher  in  pitch  than  the  bronchial  breathing  which  accompanies 
them  (F.  Mueller).     The  normal  lung,  under  normal  tension  (infiation), 
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note.     The  right  lovter  lube  is  relntively  free  fruni  disesHc  and  yielda  a  resonant  note. 

yields  on  percussion,  a  long,  low-pitched,  resonant,  non-musical  note. 
The  pleximeter  finger  recognizes  di.stinct  elasticity  (normal  resistance). 
The  breath  sounds,  except  near  the  large  bronchi  or  the  trachea,  are 
"  vesicular" — soft,  breezy  and  low  in  pitch.  Expiration  is  much  shorter 
than  inspiration.  Over  the  lower  lobes  the  percussion  note  is  longer  and 
lower-pitched  than  over  the  upper  lobes  because  of  (1)  the  greater  mass 
of  lung  tissue  thrown  into  vibration;  and  (2)  thinner  overlying  tissues. 
The  liver  on  the  right  and  the  stomach  on  the  left  tend  to  add  respec- 
tively a  dull,  and  a  tympanitic,  quality  to  the  lower  pulmonary  margin. 
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Impaired  resonance  or  impairment  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  indi- 
cate slight  dulness.  It  is  somewhat  shorter,  high-pitched  and  less 
intense  than  resonance  and  is  prodiicetl  by  the  same  causes,  in  lesser 
degree,  which  produce  dulness — slight  pulmonary  infiltration,  etc. 

Flatness  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  extreme  or  lAsohte  tlulness. 
The  note  of  the  thigh  or  of  a  fluid — pleural  effusion- — is  flat.  Some 
physicians  prefer  to  use  the  expressions  slight,  marked  and  absolute 
dulness,  to  those  just  discussed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  numerically 
classify  or  standardize  different  degrees  of  dulness  as  dulness  number 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

Thus  some  examiners  clasaifj-  lack  of  resonance  as  1-  2-  3-  4-line  dulness,  using 
thMe  t«nns  to  indicate  respectively  impaired  resonance,  dubesa,  marked  dulness 
and  flatnese.  This  method  of  recording  has  not  been  satisfactonr,  owing  to  luck  of 
standardixation.  The  3-line  dulness  of  one  examiner  might  be  called  2-  or  4-line  liul- 
o-v  by  another.  It  hae  been  HUggest«d'  that  eiucc  these  difiereul  degrees  of  dulness 
eaent  varying  degrees  of  pitch,  they  might  be  standardized  according  to  a  mAical 
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2,  l-lineduln( 
2-lme  dulness  =         E  flat  to  F  above  a  middle  C. 
3-liDe  dulness  =         6  flat  to  inteTmediatf  C 

S.  4-ttne  dulness  =         E~F  above  intermediate  C. 

While  such  gtandardiiation  would  be  most  desirable,  we  cannot  but  c 
fea^bility  especially  among  ''non-musical" 


^H  MODIFIED  TYMPANY 

'^^  The  tympanitic  or  musical  sound  already  described  sometimes  under- 
goes certain  modifications  which  give  it  distinct  and  separate  qualities, 
producing  what  are  known  as  {!)  metallic  ring;  (2)  bell  tympany;  (3) 
cracked  pot  sound.  We  have  already  learned  that  if  vibrations  are  im- 
parted to  an  air-containing  cavity  by  a  steady  stroke  applied  to  a  large 
surface,  rhj-thmic  vibrations  will  be  set  up  throughout  the  structure. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quick,  sudden,  localized  blow  lie  struck,  the 
vibrations  will  tend  to  remain  localized,  will  be  unrbythmic  and  will 
produce  a  harsh,  metallic,  unpleasant  sound.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  piano  string  with  a  knife  blade. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  markedly  unrbythmic 
vibrations,  and  hence  metallic  sounds  (a  sudden  localized  blow,  and  a 
quick  rebound)  are  most  nearly  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  large,  tense, 
superficial  cavity.  Long  before  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  these 
sounds  was  forthcoming,  Wintrich  pointed  out  that  metallic  sounds  could 
be  more  easily  demonstrated  by  quick,  forcible  percussion,  and  when  a 
hard,  artificial  pleximeter  was  employed.  To  produce  metallic  sounds 
we  must  have  a  stiff  walled  resonator  which  reflects  better  than  it  trans- 
mits. If  the  cavity  is  deeply  situated,  too  much  lateral  radiation  of  the 
vibrations  will  occur  before  the  cavity  is  reached,  and  vibrations  instead 
of  locally,  will  be  set  up  generally,  throughout  it,  producing  a  tympanitic 
note.  If  the  cavity  is  small,  the  fundamental  vibrations  will  be  very 
rapid,  and  the  overtones  still  more  so.  It  is  possible  that  a  email  cavity 
may  actually  yield  a  metallic  sound  which  we  merely  appreciate  as 
,  N.  K.:  ''PereuBsion  of  the  Lung."  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aun.,  Ixiii,  1B14, 
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tympany  because  the  unharmonious  overtones  are  above  our  auditory 
range  (36,000  per  second). 

Metallic  ring  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  a  percussion  note  having 
a  metallic  quality.     It  may  be  heard : 

1.  Over  cavities  not  less  than  4  cm.  in  diameter,  with  smooth,  tense 
walls,  especially  if  superficially  located  (Fig.  61). 

2.  Over  a  tense  pneumothorax  (Fig.  106). 

3.  Occasionally  over  intense  apical  infiltration.  In  this  case,  espe- 
cially if  right-sided,  the  trachea  acts  as  the  "  large  cavity  with  tense 
walls.'' 

4.  At  times  over  a  greatly  distended  stomach. 

Metallic  ring  is  best  heard  with  staccato  percussion  and  if  stetho- 
scopic  auscultation  be  simultaneously  practised. 

Metallic  ring  occurs  only  over  fairly  large  cavities  because: 

1.  Small  cavities  vibrate  too  readily  as  a  whole,  and  because  their 
overtones  are  too  rapid — high-pitched — to  be  perceptible. 

2.  Metallic  ring  is  often  associated  with  a  short,  high-pitched  note 
which  is  closely  allied  to  flatness. 

Examples:  Percussion  of  a  thin  tumbler  yields  tympany.  Percus- 
sion of  a  thick  bottle  yields  metallic  ring.  The  fundamental  note  grows 
deeper  as  the  size  of  the  bottle  is  increased  and  its  opening  diminished. 
The  metallic  quality  is  especially  noted  if  the  ear  be  held  near  to  the 
open  mouth  of  the  l)ottle  (or  of  the  patient,  in  case  of  a  patulous  cavity). 

Percussion  of  a  moderately  inflated  pig's  bladder,  the  cheeks,  or  the 
stomach  yields  tympany;  with  extreme  inflation  the  note  becomes 
metallic. 

Bell  Tjrmpany. — Bell  tympany  is  a  clear^  vibranty  metallic  sound  which 
may  be  heard  by  ausculting  over  tense  pneumothoraces  while  percussion 
is  practised  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lung,  using  silver  coins  as  plexor 
and  pleximeter.  A  clear-cut,  slightly  echoing  sound  is  thus  produced 
which  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  gold  coin  dropped  upon  a 
marble  slab,  or  the  sound  of  a  distant  trolley  bell.  Acoustically  the 
sound  owes  its  character  to  the  fact  that  sustained  high-pitched  overtones 
vibrate  together  with  a  deep  fundamental  note,  and  fade  out  slowly. 
Coins  are  used  for  percussion  since  being  small,  hard  and  metallic  they 
tend  to  impart  unrhythmic  vibrations  to  the  tissues  beneath. 

Cracked-pot  Sound. — This  is  a  metallic  note^  followed  by  a  stenotic 
murmur y  caused  by  the  rapid  expulsion  of  air,  through  a  slit-like  opening, 
as  the  result  of  the  percussion  blow. 

"Though  obviously  related  to  metallic  resonance,  the  nature  and 
causation  of  cracked-pot  sound  are  essentially  dififerent.  The  expulsion 
of  air  through  a  narrow  opening  plays  a  part  in  causing  it.  Apparently 
the  edges  of  the  opening  are  set  in  vibration,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus 
given  for  the  production  of  high  overtones  by  interference"  (Sahli). 

Cracked-pot  sound  (bruit  de  pot  fel^)  then  is  heard:  (1)  when  air  is 
forced  through  a  stenotic  opening  as  in  the  case  of  a  superficial  cavity 
communicating  with  a  bronchus  (vibrations  of  the  tissues  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavity);  (2)  over  the  chest  of  a  crying  child  (glottic  vibrations);  (3) 
occasionally  over  relaxed  and  infiltrated  lung  tissue.  It  is  most  marked 
if  the  examiner's  ear  be  close  to  the  patient's  open  mouth  and  during 
expiration.  It  is  best  heard  over  a  superficial  cavity  near  the  pulmonary 
apex,  with  tense  but  resilient  walls  and  a  stenotic  outlet.     The  sound 
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may  be  imitated  by  striking  the  loosely  clasped  hollowed  palms  of  the 
hands  together  against  the  kuee,  or  by  suddenly  percussing  a  perforated 
rubber  ball.  AH  tnetaUic  sounds  are  best  elicited  if  forcibU  staccato  per- 
cussion 18  employed. 

Thus  we  find  that:  Rhythmic  vibrations  produce  tympanitic  sounds. 
Unrhythmic  vibrations  produce  non-tympanitic 

sounds. 
Markedly  unrhythmic  vibrations  produce  metallic 
sounds. 


Fio.  60.— The 


SCHUARY. — 1.  ReBonance  is  a  long,  low-pitched,  non-musical  note, 
beard  on  percussing  normal  lung,  due  to  unrhythmic,  more  or  less  local- 
ised .vibrations.  It  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread. 
It'.is  associated  with  a  sense  of  resiliency. 

2.  Tympany  is  a  long  musical  note  of  variable  pitch,  produced  by  per- 
cussing elastic,  air-containing  viscera.  It  is  due  to  widespread  rhythmic 
vibrations  and  may  be  heard  over  the  stomach,  intestines,  over  relaxed 
lung  tissue,  and  over  many  cases  of  pulmonary  cavitation  and  pneumo- 
thorax. It  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  or  towel 
folded  many  times  upon  it^lf,  or  the  inflated  cheeks. 

3.  Dolness  is  a  short,  non-musical,  invariably  kigk-pitched  sound, 
heard  when  [)ercussing  structures  containing  little  or  no  air.     It  is  due 
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The  right  upper  lobe  fhows  iievcral  cmply  cavities,  one  of  which  ia  superficial,  larjte,  aod 
Burrouiided  by  stiff  filirous  walls.  High  up  in  the  axillary  region  one  should  expect  to 
find  metallic  tympany;  amphuric  bresithiug:  clear-cut.  metallic  rftles;  whispered  pectorilo- 
quy, and  if  the  bronchus  leading  into  the  cavity  ia  stenotic,  cracked-pot  sound. 

The  le/t  upper  Ube  shows  diSuHC  infiltration  which  would  yield  the  following  physical 
signa:  diminished  expansion,  dutncss,  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance,  broncho- 
vesicular  breath  sounds,  crepitant  and  crackling  r&les. 

The  position  of  the  liver  and  spleen  iti  relation  to  the  chest  wall,  lune  and  stomach  id  well 
illustrated. 
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to  lack  of  vibratability  and  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  the  note  heard  over  consolidated  lung  tissue. 
It  has  leas  volume  (wave  amplitude)  than  resonance  and  does  not  carry 
far. 

4.  Flatness  is  absolute  dulness.  It  is  a  very  short,  high-pitched  non- 
muMieal  note,  with  very  little  carrying  power  (intensity).  It  is  heard  in 
percussion  of  viscera  such  as  the  heart  and  the  liver  in  regions  not  covered 
by  lung  tissue  and  may  be  exemplified  by  percussing  the  thigh.  It  is  the 
note  Ca  liquids  and  is  heard  over  pleural  or  pericardial  effusions.  It  is 
inTariably  associated  with  a  marked  sense  of  resistance. 

SPECIAL  PERCUSSION  SIGNS 

ll^tlich's  Chaage  of  Note. — This  consists  of  a  change  of  pitch  during  percussion, 
whieh  varies  according  to  whether  the  mouth  be  opened  or  closed,  the  note  being 
higher  in  the  former,  and  lower  in  the  latter  instance.  In  a  pipe  open  at  one  end,  any 
cofislrietioii  of  the  opening  lowers  the  pitch  of  the  sound  (Bernoulli).  It  may  be 
danooBtested  by  percussing  the  trachea  with  the  mouth  open,  and  closed.  This 
pbenomenon  may  occur  pathologically  if  a  pulmonary  cavity  or  a  pneumothorax 
oommniiieates  with  an  open  bronchus.  It  occurs  rarely  in  pneumonia  and  is  to  be 
eaqjJained  by  conduction  of  the  percussion  stroke,  through  the  consolidation  to  a  large 
bronohlis.  If  noted  in  recumbency  only,  this  may  be  due  to  temporary  occlusion  of 
tbe  bnmehuB  by  fluid.     This  sign  is  of  but  little  practical  value. 

Oflugdt's  Change  of  Note. — This  consists  of  a  change  of  the  percussion  sound, 
with  a  change  of  the  patient's  posture,  and  is  dependent  upon  an  alteration  in  the 
dtreetkyn  of  the  long  axis  of  a  cavity,  which  contains  both  air  and  fluid.  This  was 
fafmaly  explained  as  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  air  columns.  This 
is  ineonreet  since  the  greatest  possible  di£ferences  in  lung  cavities  are  too  small  to 
Meount  for  such  changes  in  sound.  The  real  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  change 
in  tflmrion  which  as  a  result  of  the  contained  fluid,  the  cavity  undergoes  (Geigel). 

Miedreich*s  Change  of  Note. — This  phenomenon  consists  of  a  lowering  of  the  pitch 
of  pfliwnifwnon  note  over  a  cavity  during  forced  inspiration,  due  to  an  increased  volume 
of  mt.'    It  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  indicate  a  patulous,  flexible  cavity. 

JBISfSier's  Change  of  Note. — This  phenomenon  is  practically  the  same  as  Ger- 
haidt'Sy  except  that  the  former  described  the  metallic  resonance  sometimes  heard  oyer 
ajpoeiimiothorax.  The  pitch  is  lower  on  sitting  up,  due  to  an  increased  volume  of  the 
pmnl  cavity,  caused  oy  a  sagging  of  the  diaphragm  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 


None  of  the  foregoing  changes  of  note  are  of  much  practical  importance.     They 
aie  nnly  demonstrable,  and  even  when  so  are  often  of  doubtful  significance. 

YlMrXliiig  Reflex. — ^Local  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  cold,  mustard,  or  continued 
n,  may  temporarily  produce  a  reflex  dilatation  of  the  subjacent  lung  tissue 
velative  emphysema — which  may  be  sufficient  to  obscure  sUght  degrees  of  per- 
son duhiess.  Thus  too-prolonged  percussion  of  a  pulmonary  apex  may  tem- 
poimiilj  cause  the  disappearance  of  a  slight  impairment  of  resonance  which  was 
readily  demonstrable  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
hofrever.  that  aural  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  may  account  for  a  similar 
reralt.  when  such  an  occurrence  is  suspected,  the  examiner  may  proceed  to  some 
cither  step  in  the  examination  and  revert  to  the  examination  of  the  doubtful  region 
after  some  time  has  elapsed.      \ 


CHAPTER  V 
ANATOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  right  ribs  are  longer,  the  right  lung  larger  (but  shorter),  the  right 
shoulder  often  lower  and  narrower,  the  right  breast  is  higher  and  further 
from  the  mid-sternum,  than  the  left. 

The  Lungs. — The  apices  extend  from  1  to  13^  inches  (2.5  to  4  cm.) 
above  the  clavicles.  The  right  apex  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  left,  its 
conical  shape  is  due  to  encroachment  of  the  right  innominate  vein.  This 
vessel,  unlike  the  left,  pursues  an  almost  vertical  course,  and  with  the 
superior  vena  cava,  occupies  the  space  which  on  the  left  is  filled  by 
the  anterior,  inner  margin  of  the  pulmonary  apex.  In  addition  to  this  the 
subclavian  artery  pursues  a  course  more  anterior  and  less  mesial,  to  the 
right  apex  than  the  left.  The  left  apex  is  more  dome-like  and  slightly 
larger.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  height  of  the  apices 
on  the  two  sides. 

The  -percussion  note  from  the  right  upper  apex  to  the  second  interspace 
is  slightly  higher-pitched ,  less  resonant,  and  at  times  has  a  slightly  tympanitic 
quality  because :  (1)  The  right  apex  is  smaller.  (2)  The  superior  vena  cava 
Ues  in  front  of  the  inner  part  of  it.  (3)  The  right  subclavian  artery 
occupies  a  more  anterior,  the  left,  a  more  mesial  position.  These  con- 
ditions account  for  the  diminished  resonance  and  higher  pitch.  (4) 
The  right  apex  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  trachea  (Figs.  49, 
52, 76, 77, 97).  This  accounts  for  the  tympanitic  element  and  in  part  for 
the  elevation  of  pitch.  (5)  A  slight  influence — with  light  percussion — ^is 
sometimes  exercised  by  increased  thickness  of  the  right  pectoral  muscles. 


SURFACE  LANDMARKS,  ETC. 


The  Right  Lung 

Turns  out  at  the  6th  costo-sternal  articu- 
lation (sternal  line). 

Crosses  the  6th  and  7th  intercostal  space 
(mid-clavicular  line). 

Reaches  8th  rib  in  axillary  line. 
Reaches  10th  rib  in  scapular  line. 
Reaches  upper  border  of  the  10th  dorsal 
vertebra. 


The  Left  Lung 

Turns  out  at  the  4th  costo-fitemal  articu- 
lation. 
Turns  out  at  the  5th  costal  space. 
Crosses  at  the  5th  costal  space. 
Turns  out  at  the  6th  costal  space. 
Crosses  the  6th  and  7th  costal  space. 
Reaches  the  8th  in  the  axillary  une. 
Reaches  the  lower  border  of  10th  doml 
vertebrae  in  scapular  line. 


Louis'  angle ^  (the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus) 
marks  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  second  rib.     It  is  opposite  to  tiie 

^  Louis'  angle,  not  Ludwig's  angle.  It  was  not  described  by  Ludwig,  the  Gennaii, 
but  was  named  after  Louis,  the  great  French  clinician,  Ludwig  being  the  German  for 
Louis.  The  angle  was  originally  described  by  Louis  as  a  unilateral  prominence  of 
the  ribs  noted  in  certain  cases  of  emphysema  on  the  most  affected  side. 

(E.  H.  Goodman:  "Historical  Note  on  the  So-called  Ludwig's  Angle  or  Angle  of 
Louis."     Medical  Record,  July  23,  1910.) 
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Fir.  C2. — Mediastiual  surface  of  lungt  h.irdi-ii'r 
Ebow!  (aj  the  BTOove  ['rodur-ed  in  thf  riftiit  ai'i'i  by  tin 
pofition  ol  the  vessels  un  the  rleht  side;  and  te)  the  < 
&iyE09  groove,  VG,  grooves  for  superior  vena  cava,  inn'i 
TG,  trneheal  groove:  SG.  subdaiian  groove;  ^.4C.  acrl 
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Fio.  64. — Anterior  view  of  lungs  hardened  before  removal.  This  photogrnph  shorn 
the  SDterior  position  of  the  groove  for  the  auholaviaii  vessels  on  the  right  aide,  compateil 
with  the  iDore  Euperior  position  on  the  left.      SG,  suhelnvian  (iroove. 


Fio.  63. — The  lungs  normally  meet  and  frequently  overlap  at  Louis'  angle.  This 
previously  hardened  dissection  shows:  an  infant's  cheat,  displaying  a  shrunken  thymus 
gland  between  the  apices  of  the  lungs.     (Fetlerolf  and  Giltinge.) 
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Flu.  67. 


Figs.  67  akd  flS,— The  solid  lines  indicate  the  poiiiion  ol  the  pulmonary  marsins  and  of 
the  mt«rlobar  lUturcs.  The  d'ltU'd  lined  mark  the  anlerior  and  lower  conline«  oF  ibv  pleural 
cBvitiea^lhe  spaces  into  whl^h  the  lung  expands  during  forced  inspiration.  This  apace  at 
iu  lower  mBrgm.  which  is  bounded  by  Che  diapbragm  on  the  insido  and  the  thoracis  wall  on 
the  oniaide.  ia  known  as  the  compfriRmlal  apace  of  Gerhardt.  It  is  in  this  apace  that  small 
pleural  effutiona  &nt  accumulate,  thus  causinR  the  diaappearance  of  the  diaphraKinatic 
■badow  (see  Fig.  12).  alight  dulness  oo  per^umion  and  diminished  vocal  (remituB.  leto- 
■    Banco  and  breath  sounds. 
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level  of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  indicates  the  level  at  which  the  trachea 
bifurcates,  and  anteriorly  the  upper  point  at  which  the  lungs  meet,  to 
diverge  again  at  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  marks  the  upper  boundary- 
of  the  cardiac  auricles,  and  the  point  at  which  the  veins  of  the  hand  col- 
lapse while  the  arm  is  being  raised  upward  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
position  (Gaertner's  test  of  venous  blood  pressure).  It  forms  a  con- 
venient landmark  from  which  to  count  ribs. 


F[Q.  69.  Fio.  70. 

Fio.  69. — An  approiimate  knowledge  of  the  iocalioQ  of  the  puliuo nary  fissure 
cially  important  in  the  diagDUSis  uF  interlobar  empyemn.  Right  lung.  The  fissure 
the  upper  and  the  lower  lobe  eorreaponda  to  a  lino  drawn  from  the  fourth  dorsal  ve 
the  fifth  or  sixth  costo-sternal  articulation.  The  upper  border  of  the  middle  lobe  ii 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  that  just  deseribed.  to  the  third  coato-steroal 
tion.      {After  Doyen.  Bouchon  and  Doy&n.) 

Fio.  70. — Left  lung.  Tlic  interlobar  fissure  may  be  loeatcd  by  drawing  a  line 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  siitb  costo-ateroal  articulation.  These  relotiona  ar 
solutcly  fixed,  but  are  subject  to  individual  variations.     {After  Doyen.  Bouchon  am 


rtebrato 

articul*- 


The  vertebral  spines  correspond  to  the  level  of  the  rib  below.  The 
first  rib  begins  and  is  in  direct  articulation  with,  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  second  rib  articulates  with  the  second  and  third  verte- 
brae, the  third  rib  with  the  third  and  fourth  vertebra,  etc.,  but  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  articulate  directly  with  their  respective  verte- 
brffi.  The  sca-pulw  overlie  the  second  to  the  seventh  or  the  third  to 
the  eighth  ribs.  The  hilus  of  the  lung  lies  opposite  to  the  spines  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh, 
vertebra. 
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TflQ.  71. — Vertical  section  of  tlie  body,  aboiriDE  the  sbupe  uf  the  lower  lobea,  tbe  upper 
MB  hmvins  been  removed.  Note  tbe  hiEher  position  of  tbc  right  phrenic  dome,  Wluch 
DM*  tbe  lower  border  of  pulmonary  resonance  to  be  sbghtly  hi|;)ier  on  the  right  side.  On 
•  loft  the  stomach  imparts  a  tympanitic  quality  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Iuds-  I( 
tod  with  food  it  diminiihea  pulmoDsry  resonance  aod  may  simulate  consotidatioa  or  a 
■all  pleural  effusion. 


CHAPTER  VI 
METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  PERCUSSION 

The  Immediate  or  Direct  Method. — The  hand  or  the  finger  tips  are 
struck  directly  against  the  object  in  which  we  desire  to  set  up  vibrations. 
This  was  the  method  of  Auenbrugger,  who,  however,  covered  the  fingers 
with  a  soft  glove  to  diminish  the  finger  element  of  the  sound,  especially 
the  overtones.  The  direct  method  is  still  occasionally  employed  to 
determine  the  resonance  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung  (by  using  the 
clavicle  as  the  pleximeter),  or  that  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  whole,  by 
striking  the  patient's  back  with  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

The  Mediate  or  Indirect  Method. — This  was  suggested  by  Piorr>% 
who  interposed  a  hard  object — the  pleximeter — between  the  plexor  (the 
object  striking  the  blow)  and  the  part  to  be  percussed. 

Artificial  plexors  and  pleximeters  are  sometimes  used,  especially  for 
class  demonstration.  They  generally  consist  respectively  of  a  small 
light  rubber-tipped  hammer,  and  of  a  narrow  piece  of  bone  or  vulcanite 
of  variable  shape  (Fig.  72).  The  fingers  are  nearly  always  used  as  plexor 
and  pleximeter. 

The  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest 
wall,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ribs,  while  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  strikes  upon  it,  just  behind  the  nail,  a  short,  light,  quick,  vertical 
blow,  delivered  from  the  wrist  (Figs.  73  and  74). 

The  Pleximeter. — Despite  the  fact  that  a  hard  pleximeter,  a  quick 
rebound  and  a  short  time  of  impact  are  advantageous,  we  cannot  use 
an  unpadded  plexor  of  hard  material  because  in  such  a  case  a  high-pitched 
sound  would  be  produced,  due  to  the  overtones  of  the  pleximeter  which 
would  overshadow  the  low-pitched  fundamental  note  of  the  lung.  We 
therefore  use  a  soft  plexor  or  the  finger,  just  as  we  use  felt  pads  in  a  piano 
in  order  to  let  the  basic  note  preponderate  and  to  drown  out  thp  uiihai>- 
monious  overtones.  The  vibrating  area  equals  in  size  the  percussed  MR 
plus  a  radiation  during  the  course  of  transit.  Hence  the  sniaQer  WB 
pleximeter  and  the  more  superficial  the  tissue  percussed,  the  moreacoQlMft 
our  topographic  results  (see  Fig.  75).  t   ..a 

Half  the  diameter  of  the  pleximeter  must  always  be  allowed  QA.^|te 
unavoidable  margin  of  error  in  estimating  the  boundaries  betwettl.fil 
air-containing  and  an  airless  structure  as  the  heart  and  lung,  even  linll 
the  pleximeter  is  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  anticipated  YMjij^ 
ary  line.  Based  upon  these  facts  some  very  narrow,  wedge-shaped[Jjdl^ 
imeters  (Ziemmsen)  have  been  devised  for  limiting  the  lung  apices,  dklflHSiiC 
boundaries,  etc.  The  results  derived  from  their  employment,  howe^, 
have  been  disappointing  (Fig.  72). 

The  percussion  blow  may  be  delivered  either  lightly  or  forcibly,  and 
accordingly  we  speak  of  light  or  heavy — superficial  or  deep- — percussion. 
The  latter  terms  are  used  because  with  heavy  percussion  a  deeper  pene- 
tration of  the  vibrations  is  ensured — the  sphere  of  the  blow  is  larger- 
greater  masses  of  tissue  are  set  in  vibration  and  a  louder  sound  is  produced. 
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biu..a.  Fio.  74. 

Pios.  73  »KD  74.~The  MetBod  of  pehcusbion.  The  percuasioD  blow  is  atruck  (rom  the 
wrist  only,  the  [ore&rm  being  practically  atiatianary.  The  impact,  ffbich  is  delivered  just 
behind  the  nail  <j(  the  middje  fiiiger,  Bhoiild  be  quick  and  briel  in  duration,  the  force  of  the 
blow  should  tall  as  vertically  as  poBiible.  Fig.  73  shows  the  bojpniiioe.  Fig.  74  the  end 
of  the  percusdoD  stroke.  In  order  to  deliver  a  vertical  blow  with  the  terminal  phalani,  the 
Lail  of  the  second  finger,  which  is  geoerally  used  as  plexor,  must  be  abort. 
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The  fingers  are  preferable  to  artificial  plexors  and  pleximeters 
because  of  the  important  information  derived  from  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  task,  for  one  practised  in  percussion, 
to  outline  accurately  dull  areas  by  this  means  alone.  It  is  a  useful  method 
when  we  are  forced  to  make  our  examination  in  the  presence  of  extraneous 
noise. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PERCUSSION 

As  the  result  of  a  percussion  stroke  on  the  chest  wall,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  underlying  tissues  is  locally  disturbed,  they  are  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion, and  a  sound  results.  This  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations  arising 
from  three  sources: 

1.  From  the  Pleximeter. — This  element  of  the  composite  sound  is 
high-pitched,  of  short  duration  and  dull. 

2.  From  the  Thoracic  Wall. — This  element  also  yields  a  short,  dull, 
high-pitched  (osteal)  note.  When  the  costal  cartilages  are  ossified  much 
of  the  percussion  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  arch-like  structure  of  the  ribs, 
penetration  is  diminished,  and  a  more  or  less  tympanitic  note  is  produced. 

3.  Fro7n  the  Underlying  Tissues  (Lungs,  etc.). — That  portion  of  the 
sound  which  is  contributed  by  the  vil^rations  of  a  healthy  lung  under 
normal  tension  is  long,  low-pitched  and  resonant,  because  of  the  thin- 
ness and  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  large  amount  of  air 
it  contains.     The  greater  the  depth  of  the  lung,  the  lower  the  note. 

Sound  travels  radially  from  point  struck  and  gradually  fades.  It  is 
conducted  through  tubes  (bronchii,  stethoscope)  to  much  greater 
distances  because  lateral  radiation  is  minimized. 

Sound  waves  in  traveling  through  the  body  meet  with  media  of 
varying  density  and  are  in  part  (a)  reflected;  (6)  transnutted  (by  setting 
up  vibrations  in  the  second  medium).  In  pafising  through  media  o/ 
differe7it  densities  much  sound  is  lost  hij  reflection. 

In  percussing  the  chest  the  overlying  tissues  in  different  symmetrical 
regions  are  much  the  same  (skin,  fat,  bone,  etc.)  and,  therefore,  com- 
parisons of  the  underlying  tissues  can  readily  be  made.  But  when  fat 
or  edema  are  excessive,  percussion  data  are  obtained  with  diflBculty. 

Sound  is  conducted  better  if  its  waves  impinge  vertically  upon  the 
dividing  point  of  two  media  than  if  they  reach  it  obliquely.  Hence  the 
percussion  stroke  must  fall  vertically  in  order  to  penetrate  deeply. 

Although  percussion  sets  up  vibrations  in  the  entire  lung,  yet  it  does 
so  in  the  deeper  portions  insufficiently  to  set  up  audible  sounds.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  in  case  of  a  normally  distended  lung  with  light  or  moderaU 
percussion,  the  vibrations  tend  to  remain  localized  both  as  regards  lateral 
radiation  and  vertical  penetration. 

It  has  been  shown  orthodiagraphically  that  the  heart  may  be  accurately  outlined 
both  by  forcible  and  by  very  hght  percussion.  It  was  questioned  whether  threshold 
percussion  had  sufficient  penetration  to  traverse  the  lung  overlying  the  heart  or 
whether  the  alterations  of  sound  were  not  simply  the  result  of  altered  pulmonary 
tendon  due  to  the  nearby  solid  organ.  Weil's  statement  made  years  before  and 
generally  accepted  was  to  the  effect  that  percussion  vibrations  penetrated  only  5 
to  7  cm.,  thus  only  4  to  5  cm.  into  the  lung  itself.  This  belief  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  liver  dulness  could  not  be  demonstrated  when  more  than  4  to  5  cm.  of  lung  tissue 
overlay  it.  The  following  experiments  show  that  even  light  percussion  has  a  deep 
penetration. 

I.  Moritz  and  Rihl  beat  up  into  a  spongy  froth,  a  solution  of  stiffening  gelatin  to 
which  formalin  and  carbolic  acid  had  been  aaded,  this  closely  resembling  Iudk  tissue  in 
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;tnre.  This  waa  poured  into  a  glass  cyliodcr  4  cm.  in  width  and  70  cm.  in  length. 
n  the  gelatin  had  "set"  a.  small  rubber  balloon  woa  placed  in  its  midst,  not  in 
Ht  with  the  gloss,  and  connected  by  meanaof  a  tube  with  a  sensitive  flam<>.  The 
at  poaaible  percussion  produced  vibrations  in  the  flame. 

L  .\  eyUnder  20  by  20  cm.  gave  the  same  tune  whether  li^ht  or  heavi,'  percussion 
lued.  showing  that  in  either  case  the  same  mnjw  of  air  vibrated. 


It  P  nets  up  audible  vibiBtiDoi  tfarDughout  ths  tr 


oughout  the  area  C'F'D: 

nly  thtoughQut  the  km  CP'D. 


Fia.  75.— Diagram  illuslraUng  the  penc 
fwy  kearv — 3  finger  or  fiat  jurcimion — a 
Tl>i>  Itada  lo  brioE  out  Hie  Dale  uf  the  1 
Baatu  p*t™  "  

T*m  liahi  pi 

tL  Wintrich  showed  that  percuasion  of  the  clavicles  id  the  corpse  was  readily 

ible  by  the  hand  held  beneath  the  diaphragm.     Here,  of  course,  bony  conduction 

tecurred. 

f.If  I  ung  tissue  be  immersed  in  water  whose  surface  is  percussed,  the  pulmonary 

luce  can  be  eUcit«d  if  percussion  be  performed  directly  over  the  lung,  hut  not  if 

trolce  is  delivered  beyond  its  margin.     But,  of  course,  percussion  vibrations  are 
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more  directly  conducted  by  water  than  by  air  or  luiig  tissue,  especially  when  in  case 
of  the  latter  the  bony  thoracic  arch  is  interposed. 

V.  Moritz  and  Rihl  further  showed  by  modifications  of  the  gelatin  experiment  and 
by  attention  to  physical  laws  such  as  that  regarding  the  parallelogram  of  force,  that 
the  laterally  radiating  percussion  waves  in  media  denser  than  air  lose  much  of  their 
penetration  power. 

An  ovoid  cylinder  yields  a  lower  note  when  percussed  in  the  direction  of  its  long 
axis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  physical  character  of  lung  tissue  is  such  that  a 
vibration  of  the  entire  mass  always  occurs  even  with  the  lightest  percussion.  Never- 
theless it  reacts  to  percussion  in  such  a  manner  that  a  louder  note  is  produced  when  a 
larger  mass  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  directly  exposed  to  the  impact  than  when  only  ft 
thin  layer  of  lung  tissue  underlies  the  area  of  the  percussion  blow.* 

The  following  points,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  Ligli 
perciASsion  is  essential  for  topographic  diagnosis;  ivith  heavy  percussion  Ub 
much  lateral  radiation  occurs.  Heavier  percussion  must  he  used  v>htl$ 
the  superficial  tissues  are  thick,  in  order  to  set  up  audible  pulmonary  vibrio 
tions,  but  at  the  same  time  the  accurate  delimitcition  becomes  more  diffieulU 
Very  heavy  percussion  may  give  us  a  general  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  ftu^ 
bearing  tissue  in  the  lung  as  a  whole.  It  is  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpois 
of  outlining  of  organs  or  for  the  detection  of  small  areas  of  pulmonary  ilSr 
filtration. 

For  practical  purposes  then,  in  so  far  as  audible  sound  production  IB 
concerned,  the  penetration  of  the  percussion  wave  is  about  6  cm.  (J^i 
inches).  Of  this,  2  to  3  cm.  is  consumed  in  penetrating  overlying  tiflBIHHI 
so  that  only  3  or  4  cm.  {\)4  inches)  are  left  to  enter  the  underljdng  orgftlL 
Hence  percussion  is  practised  from  all  directions.  The  heart  could  .HOt 
be  outlined  from  behind,  nor  deeply  placed  pulmonary  lesiona  from  in 
front.  The  fact,  however,  that  consolidations  the  size  of  a  cheny,  ai|d 
deeper  than  2^  inches  cannot  be  located  by  light  percussion  does  not 
prove  that  sound  waves  may  not  penetrate  deeper.  Deep  percuanilNl 
tends  to  bring  out  note  of  lung  in  its  entirety,  and  drowns  out  slight  degree 
of  dulness. 

For  light  percussion  the  plexi  meter  must  be  hghtly  but  Bnudlf 
applied  to  the  chest  wall,  the  stroke  must  be  gentle  and  its  durattfii 
short,  so  as  to  include  only  a  small  sphere  of  blow  (Fig.  75).  We  shodj 
percuss  so  as  to  evoke  practically  no  note  over  the  dull  areas.  Light  p8P» 
cussion  is  more  accurate  because  with  it  there  is  less  lateral  radiation. 
For  deep  percussion  the  plexor  is  applied  more  firmly,  the  blow  is  some- 
what longer  and  more  intense.  Too  strong  a  blow  is  transmitted  too 
far  laterally  and  renders  exact  localization  impossible.  Deep  percussion 
is  not  necessarily  loud  percussion.  Percussion  should  be  of  such  strength 
and  duration,  as  to  make  the  difference  between  resonance  and  dvlness  as 
great  as  possible. 

"  The  deep  dulness  of  organs  depends  only  on  the  volume  of  the  air- 
containing  parts  in  the  region  of  the  sphere  of  the  blow"  (Weil)  and  not 
as  was  formerly  taught  upon  the  duUing  influence  of  the  neighboring 
solid  organs  upon  those  filled  with  air.  Such  a  dulling  influence  does  not 
exist  (Sahli).  The  strength  of  percussion  must  vary  with  the  size  and 
character  of  the  organs  and  neighboring  tissues:  e.g.,  in  children  (thin 
chest  walls,  superficial  organs)  light  percussion  is  necessary;  in  corpulent 
adults  (thick  chest  walls,  deeply  placed  organs)  heavier  percussion  is 
required. 

*  Moritz  and  Rihl:  DeiU.  Arch.  f.  kL  Med.,  1909. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  percussion  note  obtained  over  the  lung  is  a 
compound  sound,  consisting  of  the  note  of  the  pleximeter,  the  chest  wail, 
and  lung.  In  heavy  percussion  it  is  the  lower,  and  in  light  percussion 
the  higher,  range  of  this  complex  to  which  our  chief  acoustic  attention  is 
directed.  Both  have  the  higher  range — the  pleximeter  note — in  com- 
mon, but  there  is  relatively  more  of  the  pleximeter  note  in  the  sound 
produced  by  hght  percussion.  Lessening  of  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
air  is  manifested  by  a  lack  of  the  deeper  tones. 


III.  76. — ^ctiuD  through  the  uiiper  part  of  the  thorax,  viewuil  trum  bi'luw.  I  he  liiia 
cUoD  u  not  exactly  horiiootal,  n  slightly  lower  plane  being  reached  on  the  right  side 
on  the  left.      In  order  to  ahow  the  Bpical  parietal  plflUru.  tno  putmoDary  apices  have 

removed.  There  can  be  noted  in  thia  spcdmeD  the  beginning  contact  of  the  right 
a  with  the  trachea,  and  (he  anterior  position  ot  the  innomiiiate  artery,  whose  bifurc&- 
is  well  shown.  On  the  left  side,  the  wide  separation  of  the  pleura  from  the  traohea  hf 
la  of  the  large  arteries,  esophagus,  and  areolar  tissue  can  readily  be  seen.  Tbo  deep 
ion  of  origin  and  the  obliquely  anterior  course  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  is  plainly 
le.     T.  trarhea;  E.  esophagus;  R-AJ".,  right  apical  pleura;  L-AJ".,  left  apical  pleura; 

innominate  artery,  dividing  into  R.S.A.,  riitht  subclavian  arttiry  and  K.C.A.,  right 
non  carotid  artery;  L.S.A.,  left  subclavian  artery;  L.C.A.,  left  common  carotid  artery; 
C.  right  subclavian  vein;  L.i.7.,  left  innomiDate  vein. 


If  one  lung  becomes  infiltrated,  its  percussion  note  becitmcs  hielicr  in  nitch,  not 
by  virtue  of  any  new  sound  element  added,  but  on  account  of  the  Ws  of  the  deeper 
tones.  The  note  of  consolidation  ia,  therefore,  to  apeak  accurately,  not  actually 
higher  but  relatively  lees  low.  It  is  the  prominence  of  the  low-pitcheil  notes  which 
causes  what  we  know  as  resonance.  The  difference  between  a  resonant  and  a  dull 
notelies,  however,  not  only  in  the  rate  of  the  vibrations  (pitch)  but  also  to  some  extent 
in  their  amplitude  (intensity).     In  other  words,  the  resonant  note  ia  louder  and  carries 
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further.  For  this  reason  alight  degrees  ot  dulness  can  sometimes  be  more  readily 
perceived  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  patient  than  hy  the  pcrcuesor  himself.  This 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  sound  waves  lose  much  of  their  amplitude  in  transit,  and  the 
difference  between  1  and  0  seems  greater  than  that  between  1  and  2.    l«w-pitched 


Fio.  77. — Horizontal  section  of  Chi?  thorax  ju9t  above  the  alernoclnvicular  articulation 
viewed  From  beneath.  Tho  pleura  has  been  dissected  away.  This  photOEraph  shows  (o) 
the  auterior  position  of  the  ionominato  artery.  [6)  the  posterior  position  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian art«ry,  and  (c)  the  anterior  [losition  of  the  riRht  innominate  vein.  R,  first  rib; 
R.I.  v..  right  innominate  vein;  E.  osophagua;  T.  trachea;  /.A.,  innominate  artery;  t.S. V., 
loft  subclavian  veiu;Z,.C.j4.,  left  common  carotid  artery;  i.S.A..  left  subclavian  artery. 

It  also  shows  the  thickness  of  the  dorsal  muscles  through  which  the  percussion  vibratiopa 
must  penetrate  in  order  to  set  up  vibrations  i[i  the  lung,  even  above  the  level  of  the  acap- 
ule.  Percussion  must,  therefore,  be  more  forcible  than  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  Thu 
section,  although  from  a  different  body,  shows  the  same  anatomic  disposition  of  the  large 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  upper  lobes  as  does  Fig.  70,  It  is  in  part  due  to  the  more  anterior 
position  of  the  vessels  in  case  of  the  right  upper  lobe  that  the  percussion  note  On  this  side 
is  normally  less  resonant  than  that  of  its  fellow. 


sounds  having  a  great  vibratory  excursion  carry  further.     In  listening  to  a  distant 
orchestra  we  hear  the  drums  and  bassoons,  not  the  stringed  instruments  or  the  fifes; 
we  hear  the  distant  pounding  of  the  surf,  not  the  swish  of  the  waves.' 
'Selling:  Deut.  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,  vol.  xc. 
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The  skilled  examiner  can  be  accurate  in  topographic  percussion  within 
a  range  of  from  0.5  to  1.0  cm.  Whichever  method  we  employ,  the  finger 
which  strikes  the  blow  (plexor)  must  fall  vertically,  not  obliquely,  upon 
the  tissues  to  be  percussed  for  thus  greater  penetration  is  ensured.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  quickly  withdrawn,  for  thus  lateral  deviation  and 
radiation  of  vibration  is  minimized,  and  deeper  penetration  ensured. 
In  other  words,  unrhj-thmic  vibrations  are  produced,  in  contradistinction 
to  rh\-thmic  ones,  in  which  the  lung  tends  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  and  in 
which  topographic  delimitation  is  impa-wible. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  PERCDSSION 

Percussion  is  practised:  (1)  to  elicit  sound;  (2)  to  determtJie  resistance. 

Percussion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  the  equiUbrium  of  an 
elastic  body  is  briefly  disturbed,  it  is  thrown  into  vibrations,  which  in 
turn  produce  sounds  which  vary  in  iTilermty,  quality,  duration  and  pitch, 
such  variations  depending  on  the  character  of  the  vibrating  tissue — the 
amount  of  air  and  the  degree  of  elasticity — and  on  the  nature  of  the  blow. 

The  bodily  organs  are  of  unhomogeneous  structure  and  for  the  most 
part  not  good  tone  producers,  but  sounds  can  be  produced  in  air-contain- 
ing chambers  and  in  liquid-containing  organs.  The  former  vibrate  more 
easily  and  for  a  longer  time. 

The  iribralory  capacity  of  tissues  depends  upon: 

1,  The  size  and  character  of  the  air-containing  spaces — lungs,  intestines, 
etc. 

2.  The  amount  of  elastic  tissue.  The  skin  and  the  lung  have  a  good 
deal,  the  liver  Uttle.  In  the  lungs  it  is  under  tension,  hence  a  better 
tone  than  that  of  the  skin. 

3.  The  degree  of  tension.  The  greater  the  tension,  the  higher  the  pitch 
— t>'nipanitic  belly.  Human  tissues — the  lung,  intestines,  etc. — vary 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  tension  they  possess.  They  may  be  so  relaxed 
as  to  yield  no  note;  or  they  may  be  so  tense  as  to  yield  metallic  sounds. 

4,  The  thickness  of  the  tissue.  The  thinner  the  tissue,  the  better  the 
vibration,  the  higher  the  note. 

Various  tissues  vibrate  differently,  and  the  same  tissues  when  altered 
by  disease  in  their  physical  consistencies  yield  an  altered  note.  Percus- 
sion teaches  us  only  physical  differences.  Before  we  can  make  a  diag- 
nosis we  must  add  the  data  obtained  by  inspection,  palpation,  ausculta- 
tion, etc.,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  we  possess  regarding  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  the  patient  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

For  example,  a  dull  note  obtained  over  lung  tissue  teaches  us  that  the 
tissues  are  less  \ibratile — contain  less  air — -than  is  normally  the  case. 
The  sound  of  the  pleximeter  being  constant,  we  are  justified  in  attribut- 
ing variations  in  the  sound  to  physical  alterations  in  the  underlying 
tissues.  Such  a  dull  note  generally  indicates  consolidation,  but  even  if 
we  are  correct  in  this  assumption  we  have  no  means  of  determining  by 
percussion  with  which  of  the  diverse  types  of  pulmonary  consolidation 
we  are  dealing. 

Percussion  is  also  used  to  outline  the  boundaries  of  organs  when 
neighboring  viscera  possess  different  physical  qualities,  as  for  instance 
the  heart  and  the  lung.  The  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  topographic 
peitnusion  are  manifested  when  unrhythmic  vibrations  (which  remain 
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more  or  less  localized)  are  set  up,  and  when  the  tissues  directly  under- 
lying the  point  of  percussion  yield  different  vibrations  than  the  neighbor- 
ing structures,  i.e.,  in  the  normally  distended  healthy  lung.  We  can 
accurately  outline  the  heart  or  the  liver  from  the  lung  since  they  have 
very  different  vibratory  qualities,  but  not  the  liver  from  the  heart,  aince 
their  acoustic  properties  are  much  the  same.  Neither  can  we  be  accurate 
in  differentiating  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon,  owing  to  their 


SUclit  duloau 


Fio.  78.— 

■Dterior  and  the  lateral 
(ComiHira  Fie.  88.) 

vibratory  similarity,  nor  can  we  accomplish  much  in  outlining  a  tumor  of 
the  intestine  because  rhythmic  vibrations  (tympanitic  sounds)  are  set 
up,  which  cannot  be  localized. 

The  Sense  of  Resistance. — Hard  and  soft  are  terms  which  we  apply 
to  objects  according  as  their  parts  are  displaceable  with  difficulty  or  with 
ease.  We  derive  our  judgments  from  the  pressure  sense  of  the  skin  and 
the  muscle  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  board-like  resistance,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  massive  consolidations. 

The  attributes  which  give  us  the  impression  of  hardness  or  softness 
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depend  essentially,  ^rs^,  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  percussed  object.  The 
more  elasticity,  the  greater  the  displacement  possible.  Second,  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  percussed  object  is  out  of  contact.  The 
longer  the  plexor  and  pleximeter  remain  in  contact  the  softer  the  object 
seems  and  vice  versa.  Now  we  noted  under  the  discussion  of  tympany 
that  heavy  and  prolonged  percussion  strokes  were  unfavorable  to  bringing 
out  xinrhythmic  vibrations — non-tympanitic  notes.  And  we  find  that  an 
increased  tactile  impression  is  most  common  in  association  with  dulness. 
A  sense  of  increased  resistance  is  not  compatible  with  pure  tympany;  the 
note  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  such  increased  resistance  is  non-tym- 

?anitic,  of  slight  intensity,  of  brief  duration,  and  high  in  pitch  (flatness). 
'hus  pulmonary  consolidation  and  more  especially  liquid  exudates,  as  a 
pleural  effusion,  produce  a  marked  increase  in  resistance  which  is  readily 
felt  by  the  underlying  (pleximeter)  finger,  and  which  is  associated  with  a 
short,  high-pitched,  flat  percussion  note. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  state  positively  whether  a  given  note 
is  either  resonant  or  flat,  even  with  our  ears  closed,  simply  by  our  sense 
of  touch.     An3rthing  which  diminishes  elasticity  will  increase  resistance. 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  PERCUSSION 

The  patierU  may  be  sitting,  standing  or  lying,  the  preference  being  in 
the  order  named.  The  chest  must  be  exposed  or  covered  only  by  an 
examining  cape  (see  p.  21).  Muscular  relaxation  must  be  secured.  A 
revolving  low-backed  chair  or  stool  is  useful,  since  it  renders  change  of 
position  from  front  to  back  easy  and  expeditious. 

The  examiner  proceeds  to  percuss  alternately  corresponding  areas  of 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  and  to  note  differences  in  the  sound 
and  resistance  encountered.  Many  of  these  differences  are  due  to  normal 
anatomic  causes  and  these  must  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind. 

Although  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  begin  at  the  top  and  percuss 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  this  method  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
N.  K.  Wood,  especially  for  beginners,  much  more  difficult,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  more  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  error. 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  ear  to  single  out  a  high  note  from  among 
low  ones,  than  is  the  reverse.  In  tuberculosis  especially,  it  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  lung  which  is  first  and  most  extensively  diseased.  By  begin- 
ning at  the  base,  therefore,  we  are  more  likely  to  have  a  normal  resonance 
and  resistance  to  begin  with.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  to  progress 
from  a  normal  finding  to  pathologic  change,  than  work  from  the  abnormal 
to  the  normal.  This  applies  to  both  the  percussion  sound  and  to  the 
sense  of  resistance. 

The  upper  border  of  the  liver  may  be  very  accurately  determined 
by  marking  on  the  chest  wall  a  line  at  the  point  at  which,  while  percussing 
downward,  the  first  slight  impairment  of  resonance  occurs.  Percussion 
is  then  begun  from  the  costal  margin  upward  and  the  point  marked  at 
which  with  threshold  percussion  an  audible  sound  is  produced.  X-ray 
studies  have  shown  that  the  upper  hepatic  border  corresponds  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  two  fines  (Laporte).  The  lower  border  may  better 
be  determined  by  palpation  since  tympany  due  to  the  hollow  viscera 
renders  locaUzation  of  vibrations  impossible. 

Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  apex  of  the  axilla  will  often  reveal 
physical  signs  which  may  be  sought  in  vain  elsewhere.    This  is  especiaUy 
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the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
in  interlobar  empyema.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  79) 
depicts  the  position  in  which  the  patient's  arm  should  be  held  for  such 
an  examination.     The  muscles  being  retracted  examination  is  facilitated. 

SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  PERCUSSION 

Spinal  Percussion. — Percussion  of  the  spine  while  not  generally  practised,  is  be- 
Ueved  by  some  physicians  to  have  a  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneurismB 
and  tumors,  mediaatinai  lymphadenitis,  etc.  There  is  normally  dulneee  from  the  fint 
to  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae;  and  an  "osteal"  note  extends  thence  to  the  last  dorsal  spine; 
the  lumbar  region  yields  an  impaired  note,  and  the  sacral  vertebne,  tympany.    We 

have  never  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  value  of  this  method  o' '^— 

(see  Fig.  91). 


p,n.  79. — poailion  of  tht  pnficut  *hile  the  aiillary  region  is  being  examined. 

Thieshold  Percussion. — This  is  simply  the  lightest  of  light  percus- 
sion. It  must  be  done  in  an  absolutely  silent  room.  The  pleximeter  ia 
laid  lightly  against  the  chest  wall,  only  in  the  interspaces,  the  blow  is 
delivered  upon  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  or  of  the  distal,  phalanx 
which  is  bent  at  right  angles  to  its  fellow,  and  in  a  vertical  direction  upon 
the  chest  (orthopercussion).  If  this  is  impossible,  a  stump  of  lead  pencil 
may  be  substituted.  In  other  words,  the  pleximeter  is  not  only  small  but 
vertically  placed.  The  blow  struck  by  the  plexor  is  so  light  that  only 
resonant  tissues  produce  any  audible  sound;  when  dull  tissues  are 
struck  their  note  is  below  our  auditory  threshold  (Fig.  80). 
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The  Coin  Test. — In  performinK  this  test  silver  coins  are  used,  as  the 
plexor  and  pleximeter  respectively.  Percussion  is  practised  over  the 
front  of  the  chest,  auscultation  over  the  back.  The  object  of  using  coins 
is  to  favor  the  genesis  of  very  unrhythmic  vibrations  (metallic  sounds). 
If  a  pneumothorax  is  present,  the  sounds  heard  through  the  stethoscope 
will  have  a  clear,  vibrant,  bell-like  quality,  owing  to  the  resonating 
quality  of  a  large  cavity.  In  such  a  case,  the  coin  test  is  said  to  be 
present  and   the   presence  of  pnourno thorax   is  practically  established. 


Fic.  80. — OrthopercusBiQD.  Generally  employed  in  tunjuuctioa  with  a  very  lieht  per- 
cuwion  stroke.  The  pleximeter  surface  beiog  small  and  the  blow  vertical,  great  accuracy 
may  be  obtained.  This  method  is  especially  reconiroeiided  for  outliniiiB  the  left  border  of 
the  heart. 

Normal  lung,  solidified  lung  and  simple  effusions  yield  only  a  dull,  short 
metallic  note  closely  similar  to  that  heard  over  the  healthy  lung  {see 
Fig.  60). 

Auscultatory  Percussion. — This  is  occasionally  of  use  in  outHning 
orgaDS.  The  l^l|I  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over,  let  us  say,  the  heart. 
It  is  held  in  position  by  the  patient  or  an  assistant  while  the  examiner 
percusses  lightly  the  surrounding  regions  in  a  circular  direction. 

We  begin  at 'a  distance  from  the  heart  and  percuss  toward  it  in  a 
series  of  circles.  The  tissues,  the  sound  of  which  is  to  be  compared,  must 
be  equally  distant  from  the  stethoscope,  as  under  normal  conditions 
the  sound  will  increase  in  intensity  in  approaching  the  point  ausculted. 
As  soon  as  the  organ  is  reached  by  the  percussion  blow  the  sound  will 
greatly  increase  in  intensity  and  we  know  that  its  outer  boundary  has 
been  reached.  Instead  of  percussing  some  examiners  use  a  vibrating 
tuning  fork,  placing  the  butt  of  the  same  against  the  chest  wall  in  order 
to  set  up  intrathoracic  vibrations. 
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Fio.  81. ^Auscultatory  pci 
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COHDITIONS  HODIFTmC  PERCUSSIOH  SOUNDS 

1.  Any  thickening  of  the  super&cial  tissues  tends  to  diminish  pene- 
tration of  the  percussion  blow  and  to  deaden  sound.  The  commonest 
causes  are:  adiposity,  large  muscles,  or  mammary  glands  and  edema. 

2.  When  the  bony  thorax  is  large  and  deep,  we  have  a  more  powerful 
resonator.  This  tends  to  cause  a  note  of  lower  pitch.  When  the  costal 
cartilages  are  ossihed,  the  thorax  becomes  more  rigid,  and  less  penetra- 
tion of  the  percussion  blow  occurs  because  a  greater  portion  of  the  impact 
is  transferred  laterally  by  the  arch-like  structure  of  the  ribs,  accurate 
topographic  perctission  is,  therefore,  more  difficult. 


Fia.  84. 

FriM.  83  AND  84. — Showing  the  ateaa  over  which  the  percussion  note  is  Bhorter,  hiehM 
pitched  and  less  reaonant  than  normal  in  deitro-convex  ecoliosia.  These  changes  are  most 
marked  over  the  area  I.  and  least  marked  over  the  area  IV.  (After  E.  A.  Gray,  Jour.  Am. 
Mtd.  Attn..  1912,  LIX,  2249.)    <See  Figs.  17,  34.  30.) 

3.  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  exudation  or  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity  cause  both  a  diminished  penetration  of  the  percussion  blow  and  a 
lessened  resonance  of  sound,  because  the  vibrations  lose  much  of  their 
amplitude  in  passing  through  media  of  different  density. 

4.  Changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissue — the  degree  of  tension,  the  amount 
of  air,  elasticity  and  density — produce  marked  and  important  alterations 
of  sound. 

I.  Changes  in  pulmoiiaiy  tension  may  be  uni-  or  bilateral. 

(a)  Increased  termon  occurs  during  forced  inspiration  and  in  emphy- 
sema.    This  causes  more  rapid  vibrations  and  a  higher-pitched  note. 

(6)  Decreased  teneion. 

(1)  General,  may  arise  from  pleural  effusions,  increased  intra-ab- 
dominal pressure  (ascites,  tumors);  it  also  occurs  in  senility  (less  elastic 
and  more  rigid  thorax).  Decreased  tension  allows  the  lung  to  vibrate 
as  a  whole.     This  adds  a  tympanitic  quality  to  the  percussion  note. 
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The  high-pitched  tympany  which  occurs  above  pleural  efifusions  and 
around  consolidations  is  known  as  Skodaic  tympany  (Figs.  107,  320). 

(2)  Local  decrease  of  tension  occurs  around  consolidated  areas 
(pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  etc.). 

n.  Changes  in  the  Amount  of  Air  in  Lung  Tissue. — (a)  An  increase 
occurs  in  emphysema,  asthma  and  during  compensatory  (forced)  breath- 
ing, also  in  cases  of  cavitation.  In  the  first  case  the  percussion  note 
is  hyperresonant,  in  the  last,  tympanitic,  provided  that  the  cavity  is 
sufficiently  large,  not  too  deeply  placed,  and  that  it  is  filled  with  air. 
In  the  first  instance  the  vibrating  tissues  are  thinner  under  greater  ten- 
sion and  contain  more  air.  In  the  latter  the  walls  of  the  cavity  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  air  columns  it  contains.  During  forced  inspiration 
deep  percussion  yields  a  lower;  light  percussion,  a  higher  note,  than 
during  forced  expiration. 

(6)  Decreased  air  bearing  lung  tissue  occurs  in  consolidation  (pneu* 
monia,  tuberculosis,  fibrosis,  atelectasis  with  compression,  cavities 
filled  with  exudate,  etc.).  The  percussion  note  becomes  less  resonant 
in '  proportion  to  the  consolidation,  because  the  vibrating  tissues  are 
thicker,  less  elastic  and  contain  less  air.  The  sound,  therefore,  becomes 
short,  high-pitched  and  dull,  and  resistance  is  increased. 

Even  minor  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  may  produce  lack  of  resonance 
over  certain  areas  of  the  chest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  abnormal 
convexities  of  the  thorax  produce  an  increased  rigidity  of  the  more  con- 
vex rib  which  tends  to  prevent  penetration  of  the  percussion  blow,  whereas 
a  flattened  rib  has  the  opposite  effect  (Sahli)  (Figs.  17,  26,  36,  83,  84). 

In  order  to  detect  spinal  deformities  the  patient  should  be  sitting, 
muscularly  relaxed,  and  the  examiner  should  note  especially:  the  relative 
height  of  the  shoulders  and  of  the  scapulae,  the  depth  of  the  supra- 
clavicular fossae,  and  in  women  the  height  of  the  breasts.  The  spine 
itself  is,  of  course,  also  inspected  both  from  a  lateral  and  from  an  antero- 
posterior aspect.  Small  degrees  of  scoliosis  may  be  emphasized  by  mark- 
ing the  skin  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  with  a  pencil. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MAL  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  PULMONARY  PERCUSSION 
SOUNDS 

INDIVIDDAL  VARIATIONS 

)re  is  no  invariable  normal  standard.  Actual  values  must  be 
ined  largely  by  the  variation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cheat,  while 
rmal  range  must  be  learned  by  experience.  Percussion  sounds 
ry  with:  (a)  the  soft  parts  overlying  the  lungs;  (6)  the  flexibility 
thorax;  (c)  the  size  and  shape  of  the  lungs,  and  their  state  of 
i;  (d)  the  region  percussed. 


,_.      __„ _.pa3  •>(  dulneas  and  flatnoas  caused  by  and  ouUiDing  the 

(^poeitioQ  o(  the  heart  and  the  liver.  The  lower  border  of  the  heart  cannot  be  out- 
«e  it  overlies  the  iiver  and  these  orijaua  have  acoustically,  in  so  far  as  percussion  ia 
id,  identical  qualities.  The  heavy  shading  indicates  the  part  of  these  orgaoa  which 
iTered  by  lung  tissue  and  therefore  yield  a  fiat  note.  The  arrows  indicate  th«  di- 
ll which  percussion  should  proceed.  The  light  shading  shows  the  areas  over  which 
mODKry  reaoDBitce  is  replaced  by  slight  dulcess  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  under- 
•r  and  heart.     (See  Figa.  86,  167.) 


REGIOKAL  VARIATIONS 

teriorly. — The  clearest  pulmonary  resonance  ia  encountered  below 
viclee  and  at  the  angles  of  the  scapula.  In  women  a  diminution 
mance  and  an  elevation  of  pitch — owing  to  the  mamvuE- — begins 
the  second  interspace.  On  the  left  side  cardiac  dulness  begins  at 
per  border  of  the  third  rib,  and  on  the  right,  the  hepatic  dulness, 
the  fourth  interspace.  The  note  on  approaching  these  organs 
M  progressively  less  resonant  until  absolute  flatness  is  encountered 
■  95 
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— no  lung  tissue  intervening  between  the  organ  and  the  chest  wall. 
Diminished  resonance  is  also  encountered  in  the  splenic  region,  but  the 
spleen  cannot  be  accurately  outlined  by  percussion  (Figs.  61 ,  87).  There  ia 
less  resonance  at  the  sterno-clavicular,  than  at  the  sterno-acromial  angle, 
and  less  resonance  over  the  second  rib  than  over  the  second  interspace. 
Over  the  upper  sternum  the  osteal  quality  predominates,  below  the  second 
rib  more  pulmonary  resonance  may  be  elicited,  especially  on  light 
percussion. 

Shortly  before  the  lower  costal  margin  is  reached  the  note  becomes 
shghtly  tympanitic   owing  to  the  underlying  air-containing  viscera — 


FiO.  86. —  Wiiidnw  diaserCii'D  q(  the  chest  [rum  in  Iruut,  sbowiuit  thr  puution  of  the  heart 
and  liver  nhich  causes  the  dull  areas  charted  in  Fin.  85.  The  pericardium  has  been  ra- 
moved.  The  area  of  absnlute  (auperlicial)  rardiac  dulness  is  largar  than  Dormal,  b«ouM 
the  luDgs  were  froien  in  the  position  of  cipiration.  The  amount  of  heart  exposed  is  thers- 
fore  unusiiailv  large.  Not  infrequently  Ine  anterior  pulmoaary  marKins  overlap  in  front, 
ieaviuK  very  little  of  the  heart  cipoaed.      (See  Fig.  85.) 

stomach  and  intestines  (Figs.  78,  107).  On  this  account  liver  dulnesE, 
especially  to  the  right  of  the  right  para-sternal  line,  often  does  not  ex- 
tend to  quite  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  unless  the  organ  is  enlarged. 

On  the  left  aide  near  the  lower  costal  margin  a  tympanitic  area— 
Travhe'a  aemiluiiar  space — is  encountered.  The  tympany  is  caused  by 
that  area  of  the  stomach  which  lies  between  the  left  lower  margiD  of  the 
lung,  the  right  border  of  the  spleen  and  the  left  border  of  the  liver. 
It  disappears  when  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food  and  in  cases  of  peri- 
cardial effusion.     It  is  diagnostically  of  little  importance  (Fig.  89). 

Dulness  over  the  left  lateral  pulmonary  margin  may  be  caused  by  l 
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full  stomach,  and  tympany  in  this  region  is  often  due  to 
tion.     These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  or  diagc 
made  (Fig.  90). 

Posteriorly. — The  supraspipous  fossw  despite  the  t 
overlying  muscles,  gives  a  certain  amount  of  pulmoi 
especially  in  women  and  in  emaciated  individuals  (Fi 
The   upper  scapular  region  is  less  resonant  than  the  I 


Fic.   87. — Splenic  dulness       PercussioD  of  the  splcc 
OTKmn  is  «iil&rHed.  and  when  this  is  the  ctLae  palpalioD  is  a  more  sat 
•KKiniiiBtioii.    (Compare  Figs.  Ot  and  70.) 

ovei  the  spine.  The  interscapular  region  lies  between  th 
two.  The  infrascapular  region  gives  a  clear  resonance 
sioD  as  far  downward  as  the  eleventh  interspace,  but  for 
brings  out  the  dulling  due  to  the  liver,  as  Ugh  as  the  ni 
eighth  rib  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left  side  the  note  is  v. 
by  the  neighboring  influence  of  the  stomach  and  spleen  (I 
axiUary  region  hyperresonance  is  often  encountered;  in 
tions,  the  stomach  imparts  a  tympanitic,  and  the  liver  a  d 
approach  the  level  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  percussion  outlines  of  the  lung  vary  with  the  phase  of  respiration. 
One  can  map  out  the  superior,  inferior,  and  precordial  margins.  Respira- 
tion changes  the  percussion  note,  by  altering  the  volume,  tension  and 
density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  by  displacing  organs. 

The  superior  margin  of  the  lung  extends  2  to  3  cm.  (1^  inches) 
above  the  clavicles  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  respiration. 

There  has  been  much  diacusaioii  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent  the  aptcea  nw« 
dwing  respiration.  It  Reems  definitely  established  that  only  the  anterior  and  lateral 
iBpecta  can  move  and  that  there  is  a  slight  upward  movement  during  inspiration. 
Over  the  anterior  slope  of  the  apex  lies  a  fid  consisting  of  fibrous  fascia,  the  firet  rib, 


FlolSS — Transverse  sect lOD  through  the  thoran  from  the  lowest  part  of   the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  to  the  bottom  of  the  miitli  dorsal  verlobra.     The  following  pomta  are  to  be 

thig  orgkn  u  toe  dctply  pUcod,     (Cuniiinri-  Fin.  7S.I 

2.  Ths  liver  eitend»  evon  further  to  the  left  than  docs  the  heart  which  leata  upon  it.  only  the  dia- 
phiagm  Beparstini  these  two  structures,    [n  caxe  o[  BbdomiasL  diitGnCioa  (ucita.  meteorism)  the  di^ 


GItb  intenpsce  on  the  left,  clone  to  theMeraum.    Attbia  point  both  (bs  pteu 


oUigy,  Ma] 


the  subclavian  arteiy  and  vein.  This  lid  is  hinged  from  behind.  When  its  anterior 
part  is  lifted  up  during  inspiration,  it  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  apex  which  feels  the 
"■""t;  the  posterior  portion  lying  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  firat  rib,  being  nearer 
s  affected  only  indirectly  {Fig.  93)  (Keith,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
.Appendix,  Proc.  Anat.  Soc.  Gr.  Brit.  &  Inland,  May,  1903). 

Percussion  of  the  Supraclavicular  Fossa. — The  idea  that  a  failure  of  the 
percussion  resonance  to  move  upward  during  forced  inspiration  indicates 
apical  adhesions  or  iniiltration  is  erroneous.  Such  an  increase  in  reson* 
ance  is  not  always  present  under  normal  conditions,  and  when  so,  is 
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mainly  an  indication  that  the  apex  of  the  lung  has  become  broader, 
deeper.  As  has  been  stated  above,  there  is  practically  no  upward  move- 
ment. Since  the  clavicles  move  with  respiration,  they  cannot  be  taken 
as  accurate  fixed  points,  from  which  to  judge  of  apical  expansion. 

The  Inferior  Pulmonaiy  Hrteu).— During  forced,  held,  inspiration,  thepemunni 
note  becomes  slightly  higher-pitched,  because  of  the  increased  tension  of  the  pnl- 
monsry  tissue.     The  lower  bonier  of  the  pulmonary  rcsonfince  should  be  notad  dniini 


FiQ.  ai. — Window  diaaecti 
whii^h  the  pereuuBJOD  vibratic 
The  bronchial  bifurcation  ove 
the  fremitua  and  vocal  reaoi 
aunde-.T.A.,  thoracic  aorta 


...n  further  illustrates  the 
difltanceof  the  mediaBtinal  ' 
oolumo  roDcler  the  localizatit 


which  area  the  breath  Bounds  era  normally  broncho-vesumiif. 
ancc  intense.     A,  aorta;  B,  hronchinl  bifurcation:  L.A.,  l<ft 

k,  esophagua.  Forcible,  two-finger  percussion  is  somsliDH* 
'  reaonance  at  the  level  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  3.  This  dianr- 
■BSOD  why  spinal  percussion  has  practically  no  value.  Tba 
acera  from  the  point  percussed  and  the  thickneas  of  theipind 

of  percussion  vibrations  noli- nigh  impossible. 


quiet  breathing  and  its  distance  from  the  level  of  the  seventSi  ceri'icsl  vertebra  noted- 
The  patient  is  then  asked  to  take  lis  deep  an  inspiration  as  possible  uiid  hold  it.  The 
line  of  pulmonary  resonance  will  move  downward  snveral  centimeters  during  this 
procedure.  The  absence  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  due  to  pleural  adhesions  of 
eEFusiouj  pulmonary  librosis  or  infiltration  (ttee  Fig.  50). 

During  quiet  respiration  the  margins  of  the  lungs  move  hut  little.  In  the  dorwl 
posUion,  the  anterior  margin  moves  downward  about  2  cm.  (?i  inch)  lower  than  in 
the  erect  posture.     In  taieral  dtcubilus  thp  edge  of  the  lung  on  the  upper  side  mova 


J 
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Fid.  92. — Oblique  view  of  the  mediastinal  viscera  from  the  Tight  posteriorly.  sbowinB 
A,  aoitie  arch;  A',  thoraeio  aorta  (reflecWd);  fl,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  L.A.,  left 
niride;  Zi.f .,  left  ventricle;  L.P.A.,  left  pulmoaary  artery;  L.S.VJ',,  left  superior  pul- 
noiury  vein;  L, /.P. v.,  left  inferior  pulmonary  vein;  E,  eaopfaaitus  (reBect«d).  The  left 
recurrent  lacyngeal  nerve  ia  not  infrequently  compreased  in  aneuriama  of  the  arch  of  the 
■orta-  Thia  resulta  in  a  loraliied  neuritis  which  is  clinicaliy  manifested  by  a  huaky  voice,  a 
'bnaar"  cough  aod  tometimes  "rattling  in  the  throat"  The  nerve  may  be  comprsased 
ndirectly  in  Mme  caaes  of  mitral  itenoais.*  The  right  auricle  being  Rreatty  dilated  pi 
li«  laf t  pulotonary  artery  upward,  squeesing  the  ni 


e  between  this  vessel  and  the  ti 


lePaiatyiiaofthaLertR* 
Jow.  litd.  Si..  May  1911 
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dowD  3  to  4  cm.     During  forced  breathing  the  excursion  may  amount  to  9  cm.  (3^ 

Respiratory  displacement  of  the  lung — which  occurs  through  a  filling  of  the  com- 
plemenlal  space — is  most  marked  in  the  axillary  line.  The  lower  pulmon&rv  border 
never  descends  nearer  to  the  lower  costal  margin  than  7  cm.  (2^  incfaee)  on  toe  right, 
and  5  cm.  (1.96  inches]  on  the  left  side  (see  figs.  9,  10,  II). 

Pathologic  Displacement. — Doumward  displacement  of  the  lower  lung  border  mv/ 
be  permanent  (emphysema)  or  temporary  (asthma).  Upvard  displacement  of  the 
lower  pulmonary  border  occurs  in  cases  ot  pleural  or  pulmonary  contraction  (Bbrosts), 
and  in  intraperitoneal  enlarizement. 


Fio.  93.— A  figure  t«  s 
apex  of  the  i— ■■' 


OTHER  VARIATIONS 


Sex. — In  women  the  upper  chest  is  more  resonant  as  compared  to 
the  lower,  than  in  men,  fiuc  to  the  habit  of  upper  thoracic  breathing. 
The  mammary  region  is  often  difficult  to  percuss  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tissues. 

Age.— In  old  age  tiie  costal  cartilages  become  ossified,  resulting  some- 
times in  a  higher-pitched,  less  resonant  note.  In  other  cases  a  more 
tympanitic  quality  is  heard.  These  alterations  are  in  part  due  to  tho- 
racic rigidity,  and  in  part  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  depending  upon 
whether  senile  pulmonary  atrophy,  or  emphysema  has  occurred.  The 
rigid  thorax  tends  to  prevent  deep  penetration  of  the  percussion  blow. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  determined  by:  (a)  percuseii^ 
the  lower  border  of  the  lungs;  (b)  percussing  the  upper  border  of  the  liver 
and  spleen:  (c)  observing  Litten's  phenomenon;  (d)  Harrison's  groove 
if  present;  and  (e)  by  means  of  the  X-ray. 

The  lungs  do  not  fill  the  pleural  sac  during  quiet  respiration,  but  leave  a  semi- 
circular spaee^ — the  complimental  space  of  Gerhardt,  between  the  chest  wall  and  the 
shelving  diaphragni.  Tlie  right  phrenic  dome  is,  as  a  rule,  1  inch  higher  than  the  left, 
but  both  may  be  equal  or  the  normal  difference  even  reversed  (see  Fi^.  59).  During 
inspiration  a  ri<cession  downward  is  noted,  but  hardly  any  appreciable  flattening, 
except  with  forced  inspiration.  The  extent  of  the  excursion  in  quiet  breathing  u 
^i  inch;  in  forced  respiration  2ii  to  5  inches.  The  diaphragm  is  normally  lowest 
while  sitting,  ititcrmedinte  in  Htanding  (active  abdominal  muscles)  and  highest  in 
recumbency.  In  the  right  lot4?ral  decubitus,  the  right  dome  is  hwher  (greater  weight 
of  the  abdominal  contents),  and  i^icf  verna,  notwithstamlinn  this  fact  the  r ■'"  '" 
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n  the  dependent  aide  (muscles  act  more  forcibly  against  resistance),  the  upper 
ains  relatively  motionless  (decreased  excursion  because  of  approsimation 
of  the  diaphragmlLtic  origin  and  insertion), 

AUerations  in  arcAinjr  and  mobility  are  almost  a  constant  factor  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, especially  if  there  is  fibrosis  or  baaal  pleural  adhesions.  In  unilateral  caaes, 
the  fluoroacope,  generally  shows  a  high,  nell-archcd  dome  on  the  affected  side  which 
moves  only  slightly,  and  a  low  flattened   dome  on   the  sound   side  {compensatory 

SOME  PHYSIOLOGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  diaphragm  is  the  chief  means  of  inspiration.  In  quiet  breathing 
the  main  function  of  the  intercostals  is  to  fix  the  ribs,  and  maintain  expan- 
sion during  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  latter  is  hindered 
or  inspiration  becomes  labored  the  intercostala  act  more  strongly,  so  as 
to  raise  the  ribs  and  dilate  the  thorax.  In  very  forcible  inspiration  other 
muscles  act  also:  sternomastoid,  acaleni,  omohyoids,  upper  pa,rt  of  the 
trapezii..  The  scaleni  simply  supply  an  anchorage  for  the  first  ribs. 
The  rotation  of  the  ribs,  from  the  second,  downward  is  accompHshed 
solely  by  the  intercostal  muscles  (Hoover).  These  muscles  hypertrophy 
from  overuse — emphysema. 

Elevation  of  the  ribs  is  also  in  part  produced  by  the  diaphragm 
(normal  position  is  one  of  arched  tension)  which  acts  by  contracting 
over  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  viscera  as  a  fulcrum.  The  latter  are 
pressed  upward  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  If  "the  ribs  remain  fixed 
the  diaphragm  cannot  be  pushed  upward,  but  if  the  abdominal  muscles 
pull  the  ribs  inward,  then  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm  is  relaxed  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  under  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
can  drive  it  upward  and  expel  the  supplemented  air"  (Hutchison). 
The  diaphragm  and  intercostals  are  antagonists  although  they  concur 
to  produce  the  same  result.  The  liver  and  the  intercostal  muscles  pre- 
vent the  diaphragm  from  drawing  the  chest  in. 

When  the  line  of  traction  and  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  coincide — 
when  it  is  neither  arched  upward  nor  downward — the  diaphragm  over- 
powers the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  costal  margin  is  drawn  toward 
the  median  line.  But  if  the  diaphragm  is  arched,  either  upward  or 
downward,  the  intercostal  muscles  gain  the  upper  hand  and  the  rib  margin 
moves  away  from  the  median  line  during  inspiration.  For  the  pre- 
ponderance of  either  the  intercostals  or  the  diaphragm  depends  not 
upon  the  height  of  the  latter  but  upon  its  curve  and  line  of  traction. 

"The  direetionofmovement  and  comparative  movementsof  the  median 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  costal  margins  on  the  two  sides  give  us  valuable 
information  on  activation  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  position  of  its  median 
and  lateral  parts.  The  direction  in  which  any  portion  of  the  costal 
margin  may  move  is  determined  by  the  resultant  of  two  forces.  One 
is  the  expression  of  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  which  always 
widens  the  subcostal  angle  and  spreads  the  hypochondria;  the  other 
force  originates  in  activation  of  the  diaphragm  and  always  draws  the 
costal  margin  toward  the  median  line.  When  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces  causes  narrowing  of  the  sul^costal  angle,  the  subcardial  or 
median  portion  of  the  diaphragm  is  less  convex  than  normal.  When  the 
entire  costal  margin  is  drawn  toward  the  median  line,  the  entire  phrenic 
leaf  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  convexity.  The  movement  of  the  costal 
margins  has  nothing  to  do  with  excursion  of  the  diaphragm;  it  is  merely 
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the  resultant  of  activation  of  the  intercostal  muscles  and  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  only  subphrenic  sign  of  phrenic  excursion  is  protrusioD 
of  the  epigastrium  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen/' 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  costal  border  remains  stationary 
or  diverges  from,  or  is  drawn  toward  the  median  line,  Hoover  gives  the 
following  directions:  The  examiner  should  place  his  thumbs  symmetri- 
cally along  the  costal  borders  to  serve  as  indicators  as  inspection  alone 
may  lead  to  confusion  between  elevation  of  the  thoracic  cage  and  widen- 
ing of  the  subcostal  angle.  In  obese  individuals  the  movements  of  the 
costal  borders  are  usually  obscured  and  can  be  detected  only  by  palpation. 

**The  significance  of  the  slight  arch  of  the  anterolateral  portions  of  the 
diaphragm  is  illustrated  very  nicely  in  cases  of  acute  cardiac  dilatation 
due  to  myocardial  incompetence  from  arterial  sclerosis.  It  is  a  common 
experience  to  see  these  patients  brought  to  the  hospital  with  dilatation 
of  both  sides  of  the  heart.  During  this  period  there  will  be  symmetrical 
inspiratory  narrowing  of  the  subcostal  angle,  but  the  lower  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  costal  margins  move  away  from  the  median  line  during 
inspiration.  As  the  heart  recovers  from  its  acute  dilatation,  the  upper 
and  inner  half  of  the  right  costal  margin  will  resume  its  outward  move- 
ment during  inspiration,  but  the  left  side  of  the  subcostal  angle  will  be 
restrained  in  its  outward  movement  or  may  continue  to  move  toward 
the  median  line  during  inspiration.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  left  ventricle  is  permanently  enlarged  and  depresses  the  left 
sternocostal  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  symmetry  and  asymmetry 
of  movement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  subcostal  angle  and  the  lower  and 
outer  halves  of  the  costal  margins  give  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  total  volume  of  the  lungs,  and  form  and  size  of  the  heart 
and  hearths  sac.  Furthermore,  an  exact  analysis  of  the  respiratory 
movement  of  each  part  of  the  thoracic  cage  is  essential  to  form  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  ventilatory  function  of  the  different  parts  of  the  lungs. 
Such  an  analysis  is  also  necessary  to  form  an  exact  idea  about  the  factors 
in  supraphrenic  and  infraphrenic  diseases  which  may  modify  the  curve 
in  any  part  of  the  diaphragm."^ 

Forced  inspiration  exerts  its  effects  mainly  upon  the  upper  chest  and 
the  true  ribs. 

Quiet  expiration  is  due  not  merely  to  cessation  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion— a  passive  act,  the  result  of  elastic  recoil — but  also  to  active  relaxa- 
tion (of  the  inspiratory  muscles).  The  muscular  effort  required  by  an 
inspiration  is  equivalent  to  raising  100  pounds;  a  forced  inspiration  to 
raising  300  pounds   (Hutchison). 

Forced  expiration  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  latissimi  dorsi,  and  lower  part  of  the  trapezii.  It  exerts  its  effect 
mainly  upon  the  lower  chest  and  false  ribs. 

Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  causes  bilateral  enlargement  of  the  chest, 
inspiratory  widening  of  the  subcostal  angle  and  flaring  of  the  hypo- 
chondria. Paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles  produces  bilateral 
diminution  in  size  with  subcostal  narrowing. 

Respiratory  pressure  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pleural  sac,  and  least  marked  between  the  tracheal  bifurcation  and 
the  heart  (Meltzer  and  Auer). 

*  Hoover,  C.  F.:  "Dia^ostic  Signs  from  the  Scaleni,  Intercostal  Muscles  and 
the  Diaphragm  in  Lung  Ventilation."     Arch.  Int,  Med.j  Nov,  1917,  xx,  701. 
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During  inspircUio7i  the  interspaces  are  pushed  inward  by  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.     This  ia  most  e\*ident  in  the  lower  interspaces. 

The  visceral  pieura  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  parietal  pleura  by 
an  "atmospheric  ligament"  (Keith)  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
(15  pounds  to  the  square  inch),  by  way  of  the  bronchii  exerting  its  force 
against  the  negative  intrathoracic  pressure.  "The  weight  required  to 
separate  the  visceral  from  the  parietal  pleura  over  both  lungs  amounts 
to  about  a  ton"  (Hutchison),  a  far  greater  force  than  can  be  brought 
to  bear  by  the  respiratory  muscles,  hence  the  two  pleural  membranes 
remalo  in  contact.  But  if  one  lung  collapses  owing  to  a  pneumothorax 
or  a  pleural  effusion,  it  is  dragged  toward  the  opposite  side  by  its  fellow 
even  before  the  presence  of  an  exudate  causes  displacement  by  means 
of  actual  pressure.  The  negative  pressure  exerted  by  the  lungs  upon  the 
pleura  favors  exudation  (hydrothorax)  when  the  vascular  engorgement 
of  the  pleura  exists.  Very  considerable  exudation  must  occur  before 
the  pressure  becomes  positive.  This  fact  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  early  aspiration  of  pleural  effusions.     The  greater  the  elasticity 


Fio.  94.— Diaeram  illustrating  the  direclion  o!  the  "■pull"  of  the  lungs  which  is 
due  to  their  el&sticity  and  which  occurs  when  they  are  relaxed  03  iti  pneu  mo  thorax. 
(Afler  Hutchi»on.)      Compara  Figs.  9,  10  and  11. 

or  tonus  of  the  lung,  the  greater  will  be  its  traction  when  the  opposing 
limg  is  collapsed.  Hence  pneumothorax  occurring  with  relatively  healthy 
lungs,  free  from  pleural  adhesions,  will  cause  greater  mediastinal  displace- 
ment and  shock,  than  if  the  lungs  have  partially  lost  their  elasticity  or 
are  bound  fast  by  adhesions  (Hutchison)  (see  p.  625). 
The  n^ative  intrathoracic  pressure  is  about  as  follows : 

Mi.    He. 

Normal  inspiratioD , , .  —   10 

Normal  expiration —     7 

Deep  inspiration —  40 

Deep  expiration —     0 

Deep  inspiration  with  air  pasaagea  closed —100 

Deep  expiration  with  air  passages  closed +100 


CHAPTER  VIII 
AUSCULTATION 

Auscultation,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  Laennec,  is  the  act 
of  listening  for  sounds  produced  within  the  body,  chiefly  those  of  the 
heart  and  the  lung. 

I.  Immediate  or  direct  auscultation  is  performed  by  placing  the  ear 
against  the  chest  wall.  This  method  is  still  much  used  for  b'stening  to 
the  sounds  produced  in  the  lung.  By  its  employment  we  get  more  bone, 
than  air  conduction.  The  sounds  heard  are  generally  less  loud  and  clear 
than  those  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  and  accurate  localization  is 
not  as  readily  possible.  If,  and  this  should  but  rarely  happen,  the  ex- 
amination must  be  made  through  garments,  the  unaided  ear  is  preferable 
to  the  stethoscope.  Vocal  resonance  may  sometimes  be  better  appreciated 
by  the  immediate  method. 

II.  Mediate  or  indirect  auscultation  is  practised  by  interposing  some 
sound  conducting  material — a  stethoscope — between  the  ear  and  the 
body.  This  method  is  now  generally  employed,  especially  in  ausculting 
the  heart.  It  has  the  following  advantages.  The  examiner  can  localize 
sound  more  sharply,  he  can  assume  a  more  comfortable  position,  he  comes 
into  less  intimate  contact  with  the  patient,  he  can  auscult  certain  regions 
such  as  the  supraclavicular  fossse,  and  the  axillary  apices  which  would 
otherwise  remain  inaccessible. 

THE  METHOD 

It  is  essential  that  both  patient  and  examiner  be  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  possible.  The  former  will  then  relax  his  muscles  and  breathe 
more  regularly,  the  latter  will  be  better  able  to  concentrate  his  entire 
attention  upon  what  he  hears.  The  sitting  posture  should  be  chosen  when 
possible. 

For  a  satisfactory  examination  it  is  essential  that  the  part  to  be 
ausculted  be  bared  to  the  skin.  After  having  been  put  both  mentally 
and  physically  at  ease,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  breathe  a  trifle  more 
deeply  than  is  normally  the  case,  with  the  mouth  open.  All  raucous, 
throaty  sounds  or  voluntary  expiration  must  be  avoided  since  they 
vitiate  the  results  of  the  examination.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
auscultation  of  the  lungs  until  the  patient  breathes  properly.  A  begin- 
ning may  be  made  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  chest  and  the  stethoscope 
gradually  moved  from  one  interspace  to  another  until  the  entire  chest 
has  been  ausculted;  at  each  step  comparing  the  sounds  of  a  similar  area 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  anterior,  lateral  and  posterior 
regions.  The  supraclavicular  fossae  and  the  axillary  apices  must  not 
be  overlooked. 

The  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  firmly  against  the  skin  so  as  to 
exclude  external  sounds,  but  too  great  pressure  is  to  be  avoided,  since 
it  increases  skin  tension,  diminishes  elasticity  and  deadens  soimd.  Con- 
siderable pressure  may  occasionally  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the 
bell  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  ausculting  the 
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fetal  heart  sounds,  also  at  times  to  elicit  pleural  or  pericardial  friction 
sounds  by  bringing  the  inflamed  serous  surfaces  into  more  intimate 
contact. 

Auscultation  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the  presence  of 
cutaneous  hair,  edema  or  emphysema.  In  the  first  instance  the  crackling 
of  the  hair  may  be  obviated  by  shaving  or  by  simply  wetting  the  hair. 
The  loud  crackling  sounds  produced  by  subcutaneous  emphysema 
render  auscultation  of  the  intra^thoracic  organs  quite  unreliable  if  not 
absolutely  impossible. 

R.3.A.     R.C.A.  t.C.A.  L.S.A.A. 


Fio,  95. — Bro  DC  ho- vesicular  breath  souads  art.'  i>fu^n  [tin-  to  steiio^U  ul  the  upper  air 
[MHBen.  If  the  patient's  neck  is  sharp'y  turned  tonard  either  side,  if  he  hoa  hypertrophied 
loDiiila.  adenoida,  etc.,  such  aounda  may  be  produced  iu  Dormal  luDga.  Tliey  are  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  pathologic  sounds  by  the  fact  that:  1.  The  harshness  is  bilateral,  is  often 
audible  at  a  distance  when  the  patient  breathes  deeply,  li.  They  may  be  greatly  niodilied 
by  openinK  the  mouth.  'A.  They  are  [unassociated  with  other  physical  sigos  indicative 
of  puiiDoaary  conaulidation. 

The  illustration  shows  a  stenotic  trachea  due  to  enlaigemcnt  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Also  the  intiiDBte  contact  of  the  ri^ht  pulmonary  apex  with  the  trachea,  in  contrast  to  the 
marked  separation  of  these  structures  on  the  left  side.  A.  aorta;  D.A.,  descending  aorta; 
R.S.A.,  right  subclavian  artery;  R.C.A..  right  carotid  artery;  L.S.A..  left  nubclavian  art«ry) 
i.C.^.,  left  carotid  artery  ;L.M. .4.,  left  mammary  artery  ;B,esophagua:fi.f. A".,  right  vagus 


EztraneouB  Sounds,  etc. — Practice  enables  us  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  a  particular  element  of  a  complex  sound  and  to  disregard 
the  rest.  Thus  when  we  listen  to  the  heart  we  ignore  the  perfectly 
audible  respiratory  sounds  and  vice  versa.  Furthermore,  certain  other 
noises  must  be  prevented  or  equally  eliminated  from  our  consciousness, 
e.g. :  (o)  noises  in  the  room ;  (6)  sounds  produced  by  friction  of  the  stetho- 
scope against  the  examiner's  finger  or  patient's  skin  during  the  act  of 
breathing  or  by  the  rhythmic  encroachment  of  a  neighboring  rib,  or 
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by  the  fact  that  some  part  of  the  rubber  tubing  comes  into  contact  with 
the  garments,  etc. ;  (c)  sounds  produced  by  the  interposition  of  garmentfi 
between  the  ear  and  the  chest.  Needless  to  say  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  auscult  through  stiff  materials  such  as  starched  linen,  (d)  Contract- 
ing muscle  produces  a  sound,  hence  any  muscular  tremor  or  voluntary 
stiffening  of  muscles  on  the  part  of  the  patient  must  be  prevented.  The 
examining  room  must  not  be  cool  enough  to  produce  shivering.  Muscle 
sounds  are  especially  common  over  the  pectoralis  major  in  the  anterior 
axillary  region  and  over  the  trapezius  muscle,  (e)  Occasionally  the 
phjrsician  may,  when  the  stethoscope  has  been  placed  in  the  auditory 
meatus,  become  subjectively  conscious  of  his  own  circulatory  sounds. 

In  ausculting  the  chest,  sounds  are  frequently  heard  which  to  the 
beginner,  sound  like  r&les.  If  the  patient  swallows  while  one  is  listening 
over  the  chest  the  sound  produced  resembles  very  clearly  that  produced 
by  a  r&le.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  coughs  and 
then  takes  a  moderately  deep  breath.  As  this  procedure  is  employed 
especially  to  elicit  latent  r&les,  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  not  to 
swallow.  In  ausculting  the  apices  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
joint  crepitations  with  rales.  The  scapulae,  the  costo-sternal,  sterno- 
clavicular and  shoulder  joints  may  produce  such  sounds.  These  fictitious 
r&les  can  be  identified  by  manipulating  the  articulations  named. 

Occasionally  when  ausculting  the  axillary  regions  fine  r&les  are  heard 
during  the  first  moderately  deep  inspiration.  They  are  of  no  significance 
unless  they  persist  during  succeeding  inspiratory  acts. 

At  this  place  mention  might  be  made  of  the  transmission  of  sounds 
from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  side.  Very  often  the  sound  produced 
by  large  bubbling  or  resonating  r^les  as  well  as  exaggerated  voice  sounds 
and  loud  cavernous  or  bronchial  breathing  on  one  side  may  be  heard  od 
the  opposite  side.  When  this  occurs  it  is  always  over  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  chest  near  the  large  bronchi.  Mistakes  may  be 
avoided  by  noting  the  character  of  the  percussion  note  and  the  breathing, 
and  especially  by  tracing  the  sounds  from  their  point  of  maximum  inten- 
sity across  to  the  opposite  side.  If  the  sounds  are  not  due  to  bilateral 
lesions  they  will  gradually  diminish  in  intensity. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POSTURE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS 

The  posture  of  the  patient  has  certain  definite  modif3ang  influences 
upon  the  results  of  the  physical  examination.  A  sitting  position  is 
always  preferable.  If  the  patient  Ues  upon  the  side,  percussion  of  the 
lower  lung  yields  a  slightly  impaired  note  with  a  tympanitic  quality. 
The  former  results  from  the  lessened  amount  of  air  which  the  lung  con- 
tains, the  latter  from  diminution  of  pulmonary  tension  and  from  the 
resonating  property  of  the  mattress.  The  resonating  proi>erty  of 
extraneous  objects  must  be  borne  in  mind.  For  example,  pulmonary 
resonance  is  greater  if  the  patient  is  percussed  immediately  in  front  of  a 
door  (sounding  board)  then  if  he  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  ^ght 
dulness  over  one  pulmonary  apex  which  may  be  readily  demonstraUe 
when  the  patient  sits  up,  may  disappear  if  percussion  is  performed  in 
recumbency  while  the  thorax  rests  upon  pillows  or  a  soft  mattress 
(resonators). 

In  the  lateral  decubitus  the  breath  sounds  in  the  lowermost  lung  tend 
to  become  muffled  and  feeble,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  tidal  air.  In  the 
uppermost  lung,  on  the  contrary  their  intensity  may  be  increased. 
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THE  STETHOSCOPE 


The  main  fUDctions  of  the  binaural  stethoscope  are  (1)  to  prevent 
lateral  radiation  of  the  vibrations  with  which  the  air  it  contains,  is  charged, 
thus  conducting  a  larger  proportion  to  the  ear,  and  (2)  to  exclude  extra- 
neous sounds.  A  large  bell  furnishes  more  sound  than  a  small  one,  be- 
cause it  covers  a  larger  area  of  vibration-emitting  surface.  The  bell 
may  also  act  as  a  resonator  and  reinforce  certain  vibrations.  Thus  a 
bell  2  inches  in  diameter  enables  us  to  judge  accurately  regarding  inten- 
sity and  rhythm,  but  is  inferior  to  a  bell  of  ordinary  size  or  to  the  unaided 
ear  in  the  judging  of  equality  and  pitch  (Flint).  Furthermore  it  is 
evident  that  depending  upon  its  shape  and  the  elasticity  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  the  resonating  quality  of  the  Ijell  must  vary  consider- 
ably. A  small  bell  is  also  advantageous  since  it  enables  us  to  localize 
sound  more  sharply,  this  being  especially  important  in  auaculting  the 
heart  and  the  supraclavicular  apices,  as  well  as  in  children  and  emaciated 
individuals  in  whom  the  projecting  ribs  interfere  with  close  application 
of  the  bell. 

The  importance  of  the  thoracic  wall  in  acting  as  a  resonator  of  the 
larjTigeal  vibrations  has  already  been  alluded  to  under  vocal  fremitus 
(p.  47).  The  sounds  that  we  hear  are  due  fo  both  visceral  and  mural 
vibrations.  The  latter  sometimes  preponderate  in  intensity  and  having 
a  lower  pitch  have  a  greater  volume;  whereas  the  higher  range  due  to  the 
fundamental  note  is  often  medically  of  greater  importance.  Mural 
vibrations  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  eUniinated,  and  the  visceral  vibra- 
tions studied  in  isolation  by  exerting  marked  pressure,  with  the  bell  of  a 
a  binaural  stethoscope  equipped  with  rubber  tubing. 

In  case  of  the  mon-aural  stethoscope  made  with  a  hollow  or  sohd  stem 
of  metal,  vulcanite  or  wood,  transmission  occurs  both  through  the  stem 
and  through  its  contained  air.  The  thinner  the  walls  of  the  stem  and  the 
bell,  the  more  easily  will  sympathetic  vibrations  be  set  up  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear.  A  large  part  of  the  sound  is  thus  tran.smitted  by  the 
solid  stem.  This  applies  to  a  slight  extent  also  to  the  modern  binaural 
stethoscope,  in  which  some  sound  is  conducted  by  the  rubber  tubing, 
which  tends  fo  reinforce  the  aerial  vibrations.  Nor  "is  it  immaterial 
what  thickness  of  tubing  we  employ.  It  must  be  neither  too  flexible 
nor  too  rigid.  High-pitched  sounds  are  conducted  along  tubes,  especially 
soft  tubes  much  less  readily  than  low-pitched  sounds,  because  of  their 
smaller  mass." 

In  using  the  binaural  stethoscope  with  rubber  tubing,  the  results  of 
pressure  on  the  thoracic  wall  are  quite  different.  In  case,  for  instance, 
that  the  bell  is  thick-walled,  and  possessed  of  a  high  fundamental  note 
it  will  be  much  less  affected  by  the  damped  mural  vibrations  than  is  the 
case  with  the  monaural  stethoscope. 

"A  solid  body  laid  upon  the  chest  wall  takes  up  and  transmits  accord- 
ing to  its  own  elastic  properties  the  vibrations  emanating  from  the  latter. 
When  the  pressure  of  the  sohd  body  upon  the  surface  is  sufficiently  in- 
creased, the  sensible  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  damped,  but  their  energy 
is,  of  course,  transferred  to  the  body  which  extinguished  them.  When,  for 
example,  the  mon-aural,  solid  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest,  the  sounds 
heard  through  it  are  not  deadened  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  contact; 
on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  become  more  intense,  and  are  brought 
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nearer  the  ear/'i  The  diaphragmatic  type  of  instrument  yields  louder 
sounds  than  a  simple  bell,  because  it  covers  a  large  area  of  sound 
emitting  surface  and  because  the  diaphragm  prevents  the  encroachment 
of  the  soft  tissues  upon  the  lumen  of  the  receiver  (Montgomery).  Per- 
haps also  the  sound  waves  are  amplified  by  the  vibrations  of  the  disc. 
At  all  events,  this  type  of  instrument  should  be  used  as  a  magnifying  lens 
to  study  detail  and,  especially  by  the  beginner,  not  as  the  sole  method 
of  auscultation.  The  sounds  heard  are  not  merely  intensified,  often  they 
are  distorted  because  the  instrument  disproportionately  magnifies  certain 
sounds. 

"Binaural  stethoscopes  and  to  a  minor  degree  phonendoscopes  are 
less  well  adapted  for  the  auscultation  of  faint,  high-pitched  murmurs, 
wheezy  sounds  and  tlie  metallic  phenomena.''^ 

Pulmonary  sounds  are  often  heard  better  with  th£  unaided  ear, 
applied  directly  to  the  chest  wall,  because  in  such  cases  we  get  bone 
conduction  as  well  as  ear  conduction.  The  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
consolidation,  the  tubular  quality  of  bronchial  breathing,  and  at  times  the 
diastolic  aortic  murmxir  are  also  better  appreciated  without  a  stethoscope. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vesicular  element  of  the  respiratory  murmur^ 
heart  sounds,  and  generally  speaking  murmurs,  also  certain  rales  are  more 
easily  analyzed  with  a  stethoscope.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  wave  lengths  bear  a  definite  reinforcing  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
receiver  and  the  length  of  the  stethoscope  tubing.* 

With  a  small  bell  we  can  localize  more  sharply  but  we  get  less  volume. 
Therefore,  wider  bells  give  better  results  for  feeble  sounds — weak  mur- 
murs, fetal  heart  sounds,  etc.  For  the  latter  deep  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men is  also  requisite. 

If  a  stethoscope  with  a  spring  is  used,  the  curvature  of  the  metal  parts 
and  ear  pieces  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
since  the  opening  in  the  ear  piece  should  point  directly  toward  the  drum 
and  not  toward  the  cartilaginous  meatus.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  angle 
of  individual  ears,  stethoscopes  with  metal  ear  pieces  must  have  adjust- 
able angulations.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  author  prefers 
simple  rubber  tubing  without  any  spring  attachment  whatever. 

The  Choice  of  a  Stethoscope. — This  is  largely  a  question  of  personal 
preference.  A  small  minority  still  prefer  the  mon-aural  type,  perhaps  as 
a  matter  of  habit.  Certainly  two  ears  are  better  than  one,  especially 
when  one  is  hampered  by  extraneous  noises.  In  a  choice  between  many 
binaural  types  certain  factors  must  be  considered: 

1.  The  ear  pieces  must  fit  the  external  auditory  meatus  exactly,  not 
only  in  order  to  exclude  outside  noises,  but  also  so  that  the  instrument 
can  be  used  indefinitely  without  discomfort  or  pain.  A  little  time  con- 
sumed in  filing  the  ear  pieces  to  the  proper  shape  and  dimensions  is  well 
spent. 

2.  Instruments  of  the  phonendoscope  type — those  with  diaphragms 
— should  never  be  used  by  beginners.  They  not  only  magnify,  but  also 
distort,  sounds.  Their  habitual  use  even  by  more  experienced  clinicians 
establishes  a  false  standard  of  normality,  and  often  renders  the  examiner 
more  or  less  helpless  in  case  they  are  temporarily  unavailable. 

^  Sewall,  Henry:  "The  K61e  of  the  Stethoscope  in  Physical  Diagnosis."  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  February,  1913,  p.  234. 

*  Conner:  .V.  }'.  Med.  Jour.,  Julv  13,  1907. 
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3.  The  tubing  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  caliber  of  the  metal 
parts,  and  should  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  kinking. 

4.  An  extra  bell  (receiver)  smaller  than  the  usual  size  is  desirable, 
especially  in  the  practice  of  pediatrics. 

5.  The  instrument  should  be  light  and  compact  ao  that  it  can  be 
readily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  author  per.sonally  prefers  the  Sansom  instrument  with  two  bells, 
and  furnished  with  an  extra  diaphragmatic  receiver  for  occasional  use. 

THE  BREATH  SOUNDS 

The  act  of  breathing  causes  certain  sounds  which  are  known  as  the 
breath  sounds  or  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  breath  sounds  may  be 
heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  an  area  of  the  thorax  overlying  lung 
tissue.  They  are  composed  of:  (1)  the  laryngeal  or  "bronclua],"  and 
(2)  the  vesicular,  elements. 

The  LaiTngeal  Element. — During  both  inspiration  and  expiration 
certain  sounds  are  produced  in  the  nose,  mouth,  glottis,  larynx  and 
trachea.  They  are  due  to  sonorous  vibrations  caused  by  a  column  of 
air  moving  through  the  structures  in  question  (Fig.  96). 

It  we  listen  over  the  trachea  during  the  act  of  respiration  we  generally 
htar  high-pitched  sounds,  having  a  tubular  quality,  with  expiration 
lasting  as  long  or  longer  than  inspiration;  the  former  having  a  higher 
ptch  than  the  latter  and  being  separated  from  it  by  a  distinct  interval. 
Wheo  we  listen  over  the  lung  these  sounds  have  undergone  a  great  modi- 
6'^tioti.  The  sounds  are  softer,  lower  in  pitch,  expiration  is  very  short, 
sod  faint,  indeed  often  it  is  inaudible,  while  the  pause  separating  inspira- 
tion has  practically  disappeared. 

Stenosis  of  any  portion  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  such  as  by  nasal 
w  faucial  adenoids,  markedly  increases  the  intensity  of  the  laryngeal 
element  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  Such  obstruction  may  cause 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  over  the  pulmonary  apices,  thus  simulating 
^tration  of  the  lung.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
wlsteral  character,  disappearance  when  the  obstruction  is  removed  and 
°y  the  absence  of  percussion  dulness  (Fig.  95). 

,  The  primary  sound  producing  vibration  in  the  respiratory  system 
wises  in  the  vibrations  of  tissues,  not  of  the  air.  The  moving  air  sets 
tlie tissues  in  motion;  this  produces  a  sound,  which  is  in  turn  conveyed  or 
wnducted  by  the  air,  as  well  as  by  the  tissues  which  surround  them— 
"W  bronchi  and  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  relationship  ie  that  of  the  bow,  to  the  violin  string,  the  former  being 
f^Pfesented  by  the  air  current,  the  latter  by  the  tissues.  Furthermore, 
tbe  rapidity  of  the  current  affects  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  (amplitude 
of  the  vibrations).  When  the  air  current  is  rapid,  more  intense  breath 
sounds  are  produced.  Just  as  the  voice  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx 
^  carried  downward  into  and  through  the  pulmonary  tissues,  where 
MS)-  are  heard  as  "vocal  resonance,"  so  are  the  breath  sounds,  which 
^'^eat  the  same  source  and  are  spoken  of  as  the  "vesicular  murmur." 

"The  chief  e0ect  of  the  bronchial  walls  is  to  prevent  diffusion,  thus 
'"^'*wing  the  good  conducting  properties  of  the  air  to  operate  at 
^''Vantage." 

The  voice  and  breath  sounds  lose  much  of  their  intensity  as  we  hear 
B™"!  over  the  chest  wall,  (1)  as  a  result  of  dijjusion,  although  this  loss 
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is  more  or  leaa  offset  by  the  deep  penetration  of  the  bronchi  iDtotitt 
pulmonary  tissue;  (2)  owing  to  reflection  which  occurs  when  the  ai^ 
borae  vibrations  pass  through  the  wails  of  the  bronchi;  (3)  because  in 


Fia.  96.— This 


u  the  proi 


AuicuUalion  cvgr  the  area  "A"  durlns  nasal  breathiiia,  the  mouth  being  closed,  yItUi 
pure  CBveraous  hreathitig  (low-pitched  aounds  with  a  hollow  or  reverberating  (fuality,  Wkd 
expiration  longer  than  inspiration).  The  outsoing  air  strikea  the  aazea  more  direct^  thai 
when  the  mouth  is  open;  the  vocal  cords  are  more  closely  approximated  duiins  ezpiratioo 
HJid  vibrato  conaiderahly.  The  nares  and  the  mouth  turniah  the  cavity  lor  the  rererbKB- 
tioQ  of  Bouad,  and  the  occipital  lionc  ia  a  good  conductor. 

AuicuUation  octr  the  area  "  S,"  If  the  mouth  ia  open,  the  air  paoaes  directly  outof  iL 
the  naaal  reaonator  has  been  eliminated  and  the  cavernous  quality  as  well  as  the  inte&Btr'' 
(he  breath  auunds  almost  entirely  disapijear.  The  reaults  of  tracheal  auieultktion  an  aln 
ETeatly  modified  by  oral  and  nasal  breathing.      (Barach.) 

passing  from  the  bronchial  walls  into  the  pulmonary  septa  more  wave 
energy  is  lost  by  reflection;  (4)  as  similar  loss  occurs  in  passing  throu^ 
the  air  chambers  of  a  normally  distended  lung;  (5)  since  they  meet  with 
reflection  again  in  passing  from  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall,  because  bat 
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igain  a  distinct  "break"  occurs  in  passing  from  a  very  Iipht  to  a  fairly 

aeavy  medium,  as  well  as  (ti)  diffusion  in  passing  through  the  chest  wall. 

The  breath  sounds  as  heard  over  the  chest  become  altered  in  the 

character  they  possess  at  their  source  of  origin,  in  regard  to  intensity, 

quality  and  pitch.     The  change  in  intetisity  results  mainly  from  diffusion 

and  reflection  although  absorption,  resonance,  and  perhaps  interference 

also  plays  a  part.     "Changes  in  pilch  and  qualili/,  although  explicable 

to  some  extent  in  the  elimination  of  the  weaker  vibrations  as  the  whole 

sound  becomes  more  feeble,  appear  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  factors  of 

resonance  and  interference  afi'ectinR  certain  vibrations,  while  exerting 

little  or  no  influence  on  other  vibrations  which  go  to  form  thcromplex 

poup   of    vibrations    which     we    ordinarily    term     a    single    sound" 

(Montgomery)  (see  p.  60). 

The  Vesicular  Eiement-^In  addition  to  the  laryngeal  sound  just 
described,  a  vesicular  element  is  added  which,  when  auscultation  is 
practised  over  the  chest,  furnishes  most  of  the  inspiratory  pulmonary 
hreath  sound.  It  is  due  to  the  separation  and  distention  of  the  alveoli 
by  the  inriishing  current  of  air.  The  expiratory  portion  appears  to  arise 
in  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  The  fact  that  the  sound  heard  over  the 
cheat  wall  is  more  muffled,  weaker  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that  audible 
esperimpn tally  over  the  actual  periphery  of  the  lung  is  due  to  loss  of 
^bratory  intensity  in  passing  from  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall  and  from 
the  chest  wall  to  the  stethoscope  (vibratory  reflection). 

The  Ba»ia  for  the  Assumption  of  Alveolar  Sound  Production. — The 
cubic  capacity  of  an  alveolus  is  0.00494  mm.   (Zuntz). 

,  the  respiratory 


The  estimated  total  of  the  alveoli  is  400  million.  As  the  avemge  lung  volume  is 
™Ocni.,  1  cm.  would  include  100.000  alveoli.  If  we  assume  that  in  ausrulting  we 
"M sound  from  a  depth  of  3  cm.,  we  would  perceive  sounil  yielded  by  half  a  sphere  14 
^-  in  circumference.  In  other  words^  we  would  hear  the  combined  sound  of  1,400,000 
•l^foli.  Since  a  normal  deep  inspiration  takes  2  seconds,  we  should  hear  the  sound  of 
'''"lOOD  alveoli  per  second.  Now  we  cannot  recogninc  aa  separate  sounds,  vibrations 
Wcurring  with  a  rapidity  of  700  per  second,  as  would  be  the  case  if  1000  alveoli  gave 
lorthMund  simultaneously.  But  alveolar  distention  is  gradual  and  wlicn  a  sufficient 
lumber  of  seouent  groups  produce  sound,  it  is  extremely  plausible  to  assume  that  an 
Hiiihie  sound  is  thus  engendered. 

Only  on  such  a  hypothesis  can  we  assume  that  sound  is  produced  in  the  alveoli. 

The  dimensions  of  an  alveolus  are  so  small  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  sound 
P'r'iuctian  after  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  "There 
■^D  he  no  question  of  inspiratory  vibration,  reflexion,  interference,  or  tlie  formation 
n'horitoDtal  waves  where  there  is  no  reflective  wail  because  the  relationship  between 
'ncBiie  of  the  waves  and  the  chambers  is  too  disproportionate"  (Gcigel,  p.  172). 

"The  total  alveolar  surface  of  the  lung  amounts  to  no  less  than  90  square  meters, 
"!  100  times  the  body  surface."'  The  interlobar  bronchioles  end  in  narrow  alveolar 
oacte  and  these  "expand  in  turn  into  comparatively  wide  infundibuli  lined  by  air 
<^Ui.  This  sudden  widening  out  of  the  air  passage  is  believed  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
''Dti  oF  the  inspiratory  sound  heard  in  auscultin^  the  lungs,  eddies  being  set  up  in 
thepaggage  of  the  air  from  the  narrower  to  the  wider  cavity"  (Hutchison). 
,  .Sshli  found  in  a  ease  of  pulmonary  hernia  due  to  a  sternal  fissure  that  character- 
''.'ic  vesicular  breathing  could  be  heard  over  the  henia  during  the  performance  of  the 
'Slsilva  experiment,  in  which  of  course  all  laryngeal  and  glottic  sounds  were  climi- 
^'^,  and  provingthat  at  least  a  part  of  the  vesicular  sound  originated  in  the  vea- 
"!i«  themselves.  The  vesicular  sound  ia  also  noted  in  cases  of  cardio-pulmonary  mur- 
"■"1  a  factor  which  further  corroborates  the  foregoing  statement  (Sahli,  Corre- 
'PWidenzblatt  f.  Schweiier  Aertie,  1892) 

;,HuTcnisaN;  ".Applied  Physiology,"  1908. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  expiratory  sound  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  air  over  the  vocal  cords  and  through  the  glottis.  It  contains,  as  wd^ 
certain  sounds  arising  in  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  and  some  contributed 
by  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inspiratory  portion  arises  in  the  vesicles.  In 
as  much,  therefore,  as  both,  but  especially  the  expiratory  portion,  have  a 
composite  genesis  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  breath  sounds  heard 
over  the  chest  may  vary  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same 
person  under  varying  conditions,  in  regard  to  intensity,  quality,  dura- 
tion and  pitch. 


CHAPTER  IX 
NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

THE  NORMAL  VESICULAR  SOUND 

The  sound  normally  heard  over  pulmonary  tissue  during  the  act  of 
breathing — ^the  vesicular  murmur — is  regular  in  rhythm,  low  in  pitch,  and 
soft,  breezy  or  rustling  in  character.  It  is  heard  throughout  respiration, 
but  progressively  diminishes  in  intensity  during  expiration,  the  end  of 
which  is  inaudible.  There  is  only  a  very  brief  pause  between  in-  and 
expiration.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  duration  of  these  two 
physiologic  phases  of  respiration  is  as  5  to  6,  the  audible  duration  is  as 
5  to  1,  respectively.  In  other  words  the  expiratory  sound  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  it  is  barely  audible.  Being  a  purely 
passive  act,  which  results  from  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  distended  lung 
tissue,  it  is  less  harsh,  and  lower  in  pitch,  as  well  as  shorter  than  inspira- 
tion. The  elastic  recoil  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  hence 
the  beginning  of  expiration  is  more  intense  than  its  end.  Furthermore, 
the  glottis  is  more  widely  opened  during  inspiration  and  the  air  leaves 
the  chest  less  rapidly  than  it  enters.  The  vesicular  sound  may  be 
imitated  by  breathing  deeply  with  the  lips  set  in  the  position  which  pro- 
duces a  soft  "F."  In  ausculting  the  lungs,  the  beginner  especially,' 
should  note  the  character  of  the  expiration,  for  it  is  in  this  phase  particularly 
that  pathologic  abnormalities  are  most  apt  to  occur. 

ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

The  vesicular  murmur  may  become  abnormal  owing:  (1)  to  a  change 
in  its  character  (intensity,  quaUty,  duration,  pitch  or  rhythm) ;  or  (2)  to 
the  introduction  of  new  or  adventitious  sounds,  i.e,,  (a)  r&les;  (6)  fric- 
tions; (c)  succussion  splash;  (d)  metallic  tinkle. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

Abnormal  breath  soimds  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  classified  as  (1) 
exaggerated,  (2)  broncho-vesicular,  (3)  bronchial,  (4)  cavernous,  and  (5) 
amphoric. 

Changes  in  the  Intensity  and  Quality  of  the  Breath  Sounds, — Exagger- 
ated Breathing. — (a)  A  mere  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  known  as  exaggerated  breath  sounds,  and  is  due  to  in^re^ed 
vesicular  activity — more  air  entering  in  a  given  unit  of  time  than  is  nor* 
mally  the  case.  Such  a  condition  is  normal  in  children,  hence, the  name 
puenU  breathing.  It  may  occur  in  any  individual  who  is  breathing  hard, 
as  for  instance  after  physical  exertion.  In  women  the  respiratory  sounds 
are  louder  than  in  men,  especially  in  the  upper,  anterior  thoracic  region^ 
and  during  expiration  (qostal  breathing).  In  exaggerated  breathing 
both  in-  and  expiration  are  harsh  and  prolonged  because  the  glottio: 
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sounds  are  louder,  and  on  account  of  the  increased  pulmonary  tendon 
(vicarious  "emphysema"). 

(6)  Decreased  breath  sounds  (feeble,  senile,  emphysematous,  breath 
sounds)  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  sounds  are  faint  or  short; 
expiration  may  be  inaudible.  This  may  be  due  to:  (1)  diminished  sound 
cojwfucd'on— bronchial  obstruction  (increased  diffusion  and  reflection)— 
pleural  effusion  or  thickenin;;  (increased  reflection)  cutaneous  adiposity 
or  edema,  etc. ;  or  to  (2)  diminished  sound  pToduciion — shallow  breath- 
ing arising  from  pain,  muscular  weakne&s.  thoracic  rigidity,  pulmonary 
emphysema. 


Fio.  97. — Uiagram  lo  illiistraii.'  the  ori^iirri'iice  aud  aon  ociurtence  of  bronclii»l 
breathini!  iu  piieumnnia.  Ud  the  right  side  the  consolidation  Bpreading  iaward  hu 
reached  the  bronchus  and  as  a  result  bruni^hophotiy  and  bronchial  breathing  are  heard. 

On  the  left  side  there  ia  slill  n  break  in  the  continuity  of  consolidatioD  between  the 

Eeriphery  and  the  large  tul>C'S.  and  although  dulncea  ia  marked,  bronchial  breathini  and 
rouchophony  are  absent.  The  Iweath  sounds  are  feeble  or  absent.  Thit  partUd  or  oiMn 
tuppreeaion  of  the  brealh  tounds,  eipecially  uf  the  ccfiailar  element,  asaocialed  tcith  pcmiuioB 
duineis,  and  occanonai  raUa  on  deep  breathing,  occara  in  the  earl]/  dayt  of  a  pntumemia  miidt 
more  frequently  than  bronchial  breatKing. 

In  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia  and  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the 
sounds  are  often  indistinct  and  muffled. 

(c)  Breath  sounds  may  be  absent  in  pleural  effusion,  closed  pneumotho- 
races  with  atalectasis,  or  from  occlusion  of  a  bronchus — pressure  or 
exudation.  "Diffusion  of  sound  between  the  lung  surface,  free  from 
adhesions,  and  the  chest  wall,  shares  the  honors  with  reJUction  of  sound 
from  the  fluid  back  into  the  air  in  the  lung,  in  reducing  the  intensity  of 
sounds  in  their  passage  from  lung  to  chest  wall  in  ordinary  cases  of  pleural 
effusion"  (Montgomery). 
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Pleural  effusions  sometimes  yield  normal  or  actually  increased 
fremitus,  voice  and  breath  sounds  even  below  the  level  of  the  fluid. 
This  phenomenon  is  ascribed  by  Montgomery  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  is 
solid  either  as  the  result  of  exudation  ^  infiltration  or  compression  and 
being  such  imparts  its  vibrations  readily  to  the  surrounding  fluid  without 
much  of  a  "break"  due  to  reflection.  This  state  of  affairs  is  only  inade- 
quately offset  by  the  loss  of  sound  through  diffusion  in  the  effusion,  so 
that  the  end  result  is  at  least  "  normal "  if  not  actually  an  increased  inten- 
sity of  transmission.  A  similar  effect,  although  less  in  degree,  may  be 
exerted  upon  fluid  by  a  collapsed  lung.  It  is  furthermore  evident  that 
anything  which  tends  to  bring  the  lung  near  to  the  chest  wall — adhesions, 
lai^  lungs  and  small  thoraces  (in  infants) — would  further  tend  to  prevent 
the  disappearance  of  fremitus,  resonance  and  breath  sounds,  in  cases  of 
jpleonl  effusion. 

Bnmcho-vesicular  Breathing. — This  is  a  combination  of  the  vesicular 
and  the  bronchial  types,  both  the  soft  vesicular  and  the  harsh  bronchial 
dements  being  present,  either  one  of  which  may  predominate.  Some 
authorities-  prefer  to  use  the  term  vesiculo-bronchial  if  the  vesicular 
sound  is  preponderant,  and  broncho-vesicular  when  the  bronchial  sound 
18  the  greater.  Others  prefer  to  include  both  these  types  under  one  head- 
ing, and  modify  the  term  by  adding  such  adjectives  as  slight,  marked, 
harah,  intense,  etc. 

PhjaiolQgic  broncho-vesicular  breathing  is  heard  over  definite  locations 
at  which  it  is  normal  and  can  be  explained  on  anatomic  grounds.  It  is 
eOQfdderably  influenced  by  opening,  narrowing  or  closing  the  mouth  or 
the  g^ttis;  and  tends  to  become  more  intense  as  a  main  bronchus  is  ap- 
imMM^hed.  It  is  normally  heard  below  the  right  clavicle  especially  at 
the  second  costo-sternal  articulation  and  posteriorly  at  the  tracheal 
bifurcation.  Auscultation  over  the  vmnuhrium  jnelds  a  soft  vesicular 
murmur.  Bronchial  breathing  over  this  area  may  occur  if  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  encroached  upon  by,  (1)  persistent  thymus;  (2)  sub- 
sternal thyroid  enlargement;  (3)  edema  of  the  mediastinal  tissues;  (4) 
glandular  enlargement;  (5)  dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  (6) 
tumors.  (Warfield.)  The  pathologic  type  of  broncho-vesicular  breathing 
may  occur  over  any  portion  of  the  lung  and  is  relatively  uninfluenced  by 
alterations  in  the  oral  resonator  (breathing  through  the  mouth  or  nose). 
It  occurs  when  both  normal  vesicles  and  infiltrated  pulmonary  tissue 
exist  together,  as  in  incomplete  consolidation.     (Figs.  98  and  99.) 

Bronchial  Breathing. — By  this  term  which  is  synonymous  with  tubular 
breathing,  we  understand  a  Urud,  harsh  ^  high-pitched ^  snorting  type  of 
bretUh  sound,  with  a  distinct  pause  between  inspiration  and  expiration ,  the 
latter  being  even  longer,  more  harsh  and  higher-pitched  than  the  former. 
The  soft,  low-pitched,  rustling  or  breezy  vesicular  element  is  entirely 
absent.  The  breath-sounds  normally  heard  over  the  trachea  are  often 
used  as  an  example  of  bronchial  breathing,  but  the  tracheal  sound  is 
generally  more  harsh  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that  which  occurs  patho- 
logically over  consolidated  lung  tissue.  As  in  normal  breathing,  the 
primary  sound  originates  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Bronchial 
breathing  is  characteristic  of  consolidated  lung  because  conditions 
are  less  unfavorable  for  sound  transmission  than  is  the  case  in  normal 
lungs.  The  vibrations  pass  from  the  bronchial  wall  to  the  surrounding 
consolidated  lung  and  thence  to  the  chest  wall  without  undergoing  a 
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FioB.  9S  AND  99, — Theae  tigures  illuatFats  tlie  aieaa  over  which  breath  Bounds  are  no 
mally  barah.  The  term  vesiculo- bronchial  aa  here  used  signifias  vesicular  breathing  with 
very  slight  degree  of  Che  bronchial  element.  In  other  words,  the  sound  heard  is  just  k  bcifl 
more  barah  and  bigb  pitched  than  over  the  correapondiDg  area  on  the  opposite  side,  th 
degree  of  barsbneBa  which  is  subject  to  conaidcrabla  individual  variation,  i«  mainlj'  dva  I 
the  proiimitj'  of  the  right  upper  lobe  to  (ho  trachea  anteriorly,  and  posberiorly,  in  additioi 
to  the  tracheal  bifurcation.     {Compare  Figs.  49.  52.  75,  95,  104.) 
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serious  "break"  in  the  process  of  tranamisBioD.  This  is  so  because 
bronchus,  solid  lui^  and  chest  wall  are  acoustically  more  or  less  identical 
and  there  is,  thentfore,  not  much  chance  for  diffusion  or  reflection  of  tiie 
TibratioiiB  at  the  different  tissue  junctions. 

Montgomery  has  shown  that  lung  under  normal  tension  transmita 
aound  much  lesa  wdl  than  either  relaxed  or  consolidated  jnUmonary  Hsaue. 
"The  occurrence  of  weaker  sounds  over  the  normal  chest  than  over  the 
cheat  where  there  is  sonsolidation  is  due  not  only  to  favorable  coodi^ons 
on  tbe  diseased  side,  but  also  to  unfavorable  transmission  facilities  on  the 
normal  side.  These  are  the  main  factors  in  explaining  why  the  side  con- 
taining the  lai^er  amount  of  air  yields  weaker  sounds  at  the  periphery  of 
the  chest  than  that  containing  the  greater  amount  of  solid  tissue." 

The  term  bronchial  breathing  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  but  is  not 
descriptive  as  signifying  the  sound  normally  heard  over  the  bronchi. 


re; 


The  type  of  bronchial  breathing  beard  above  and  sometimes  directly 
over  pleural  effusions  has  a  similar  genesis  and  is  due  to  associated  com- 
pression or  consolidation  of  the  lung. 

Bronchial  breathing  occurs  characteristically  over  large  areas  of 
complete  pulmonary  consolidation  such  aa  in  pneumonia.  It  frequently 
is  not  demonstrable  until  the  third  or  foiirth  day  after  the  onset.  The 
consolidation  b^ins  at  the  periphery  and  gradually  spreads  inward 
toward  the  hilus  and  although  dulness  occurs  quite  early,  bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchophony  do  not  appear  until  the  entire  fan-shaped 
area  of  lung  tissue  lying  between  the  pleura  and  the  large  bronchi  has 
become  consoUdated  (see  Fig.  97). 

Bnmehiai  breathing  is  never  heard  over  normal  lung  tissue.  It  may  be 
imitated  by  a  harshly  whispered  "Ha"  or  by  a  guttural  "Ch." 
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Cavernous  Breathing. — This  type  of  breatlung  may  be  heard  over 
cavities  and  open  pneumothoraces.  It  is  Unc  in  pitch,  and  kaa  a  holiou 
reverberating  guality.  Frequently  the  expiration  is  even  lower-pitcbKl 
than  the  inspiration,  the  relations  of  bronchial  breathing  being  this 
reversed.  As  pointed  out  by  Flint,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  confused  with 
normal  vesicular  breathing,  than  with  the  bronchial  type,  and  is  to  be 
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differentiated  from  the  former  "only  by  the  absence  of  the  vesicular 
quality  in  the  inspiratory  sound  "  (Flint).  The  expiration  is  always  pro- 
longed and  puffing  (Loomis).  Phonetic  equivalent  =  whispered  "  Who." 
Some  authors  deny  the  existence  of  cavernous  breathing  altogether, 
classing  it  as  a  variety  of  bronchial  breathing— I  ow*pitched  bronchid. 
Cavernous  breathing  may  be  imitated  by  breathing  into  the  hollowed 
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bands  It  is  heard  normally  over  the  occiput,  especially  if  the  mouth  be 
closed  fsee  Fir.  96). 

Like  bronchial  breathing,  cavernous  breathint;  has  its  origin  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract.  In  the  former,  however,  we  are  dealing  not 
merely  with  ordinary  bronchi  but  also  with  excavations  which  possess 
resonating  properties. 

Only  rarely  is  the  genesis  of  this  sound  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
respiratory  air  current  actually  enters  a  cavity  and  sets  up  vibrations 
within  it.  What  generally  occurs  is  that  vibrations  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  and  external  to  the  cavity,  set  up  sympathetic  vibrations  within  the 
cavity,  which  then  acts  as  resonator,  reinforcing  and  modifying  the  original 
sound;  imparting  to  it  the  hollow  reverberating  quality  which  we  recog- 
nize as  "cavernous"  or  the  higher-pitched  metaUic  sound  which  we  desig- 
nate as  amphoric  breathing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  even  large  cavities 
may  exist  without  reveahng  their  presence  by  cavernous  or  amphoric 
breathing.  When  more  or  less  filled  with  mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  the 
cavity  may  be  "silent"  or  only  manifested  by  localized  rdles. 

Ainphoric  Breathing. ^T his  is  a  high-pitched  form  of  cavernous  breath- 
ing, with  high  ringing  overtones  which  impart  a  metallic  quality.  It  may 
be  heard :  over  tense,  smooth,  stiff-walled  cavities,  in  size  not  less  than  a 
walnut,  especially  if  superficially  placed;  and  over  pneumothoraces. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  metallic  ring  of  percussion  (see  p.  70). 


Pio.  102.— Disgrar 

If  we  blow  into  a  cylioder  such  as  a  test-tube,  id  such  a  way  as  to  cause  Round  waves 
by  reflection,  we  get  a  stronR  (undamenlal  note,  with  weak  harmonious  overtones,  but 
i(,  aa  with  the  bottle  we  add  a  neck  relatively  Bmall  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 
cylinder,  aod  sufficiently  long,  we  get  a  peculiar  high  metallic  quality.  This  is  the 
result  of  unrhythmic  vifirations,  due  either  to  the  angle  of  reflection  or  to  the  force  of 
the  blow,  by  virtue  of  which  the  air  in  the  lee  of  the  nee k  (see  Fig.  102)  does  rot  begin 
to  vibrate  until  after  that  beyond  has  beeo  set  in  vibration.  In  the  former  instaace 
we  produce  eavemous,  in  the  latter  amphoric,  sounds. 

Amphoric  sounds  may  be  heard  over  a  closed  cavity,  or  a  closed 
pneumothorax;  in  these  cases  the  metallic  quality  is  due  to  a  quick,  local 
percussion  of  their  walls  by  means  of  the  neighboring  air  columns. 

Although  amphoric  breathing  is  more  intense,  and  generally  of  higher 
pitch  than  cavernous  breathing,  the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  metallic 
quality  of  the  former.  If  we  blow  softly  across  the  neck  of  a  bottle  the 
sound  will  be  cavernous,  if  intensely,  it  becomes  amphoric.  The  pitch 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  air  columns  and  on  the  size  of  the  opening. 
The  metallic  quality  depends  on  the  generation  of  very  unrhythmic 
vibrations— on  the  suddenness  of  the  entrance  or  impact  of  the  vibrations. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  amphoric  quality  is  often  only  apparent  dur- 
ing forcible  breathing,  just  as  a  metallic  percussion  note,  and  cracked-pot 
i  can  generaUy  only  be  elicited  by  quick,  forcible  percussion. 
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FiO.   103,— Cahdiac  Htdhothohajc.      A  case  of  rheumatic  milral  aod  tricuspid  d 

with  marked  cardiac  dilatation,  auricular  fibrillation,  etc.,  under  obBervation  for  many  yean. 
Died  in  b  state  of  anasarca.      Body  frozen  in  the  recumbeot  posture. 

The  diaphrsgrn  19  depressed.  The  effusion  reaches  to  the  uppermaat  limits  of  tfa* 
pleural  cavity.      The  lung  ia  compresacd,  and  the  dilated  heart,  displaoed  domiward. 

The  pericardium  coutaina  a  small  effusion.     The  following  physical  aisiui  were  noted: 

Over  the  back  and  the  sides  of  the  chest:  A  flat  percussion  note,  with  abaent  vocal  frem- 
itus and  resonance  and  breath  sounds.  Over  the  front  of  the  chest:  A  short,  high-pitched, 
slightly  tympanitic  note  (Sltodaio);  eiaggerated  breath  sounds,  increased  vocal  fremiWi 
and  resonance  (compresaiun) ;  subcrepitant  rales  (congestion  and  serous  exudation)  1  in  sonM 
sreaa  distant  broncho-vesicular  breath  sounds.  In  others  suppressed,  breath  sounds 
(compression  of  vesicles  or  of  bronchi).  In  the  upper  anterior  axillary  line  egophony 
was  elicttsd. 
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Hetamoqihic  TlirithJi, — TW  tmo  ib  sometimes  applied  to  different 
varieties  of  mixed  bnstk  tomHii  Thns,  breath  sounds  with  a  feeble 
indistinct  begiiming  maj  end  w»  the  poie  broDcbial  t>-pe,  or  the  pilch  of 
the  bronchial  element  may  diaage,  or  inqiiratioa  may  begin  as  a  broncho- 
vesicular  and  end  as  an  amptiwic  sound.  The  change  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  opening  of  an  oceladed  or  occlusion  of  an  open  bronchus. 

Asdunatic  Breatidac. — This  fonn  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard 
during  paroxysms  of  "flhTn^^  frequesUy  in  emphysematous  sulijeeta. 
Both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  increased  in  intensity,  especially  the 
latter,  which  ia  Ai0V-pt'(cAed,  prolonged  ond  irfteezinfl  in  characUr,  and 
generally  associat<Kl  with  musical  liles.  It  i?  frequently  audible  at  a 
distance  from  the  patient. 

CHANGES  IK  RESPIRATORY  RHYTHM 

Cog-wfaeel  Respiratioa. — In  this  type  of  breathing,  inspiration  in- 
stead ai  producing  a  soft,  coDtinuous  sound,  as  is  normally  the  caite,  is 
interrupted,  so  that  it  occurs  as  a  series  of  jerks  or  puffs  and  pauses. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes  or  at  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  due  to  irregular  inflation  and  expansion  of  the  pulmonary 
lobules.  It  may  result  from  pleural  adhesions  and  is  a  frequent  phe- 
nomfDon  in  tuberculous  cases,  but  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  asthma, 
piin  or  fatigue  of  the  respiratory  muaclea,  (For  visible  changes  in 
Kspiratory  rhythm  see  p-  41.)  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  healthy 
people  with  apparently  normal  lungs. 


CHAPTER  X 
ADVENTITIOUS  BREATH  SOUNDS 

RALES  AND  FRICTIONS 

R&les  are  more  or  less  musical  sounds  which  originate  in  the  vibratioD 
of  exudate  in  the  respiratory  passages.     The  exudate  practically  acts, 
like  a  reed  in  a  wind  instrument.     Genetically  all  r&les  are  moist,  but 
sometimes    they   are    classified   as    "moisf   and    **dry."     Tbese  are 
undesirable  terms  however,  and  should  not  be  used. 

If  a  rAle  is  described  simply  as  a  **dry  r&le"  or  a  "  mucousrAle  "  it  connotes  nothing 
definite  and  further  is  not  along  the  lines  of  scientific  accuracy.  Further,  the  tenn 
'^drv^'  as  applied  to  rdlcs  seems  paradoxical,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
*'rAle"  that  does  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  depend  on  moisture  or  increased  turges- 
cence  for  its  causation. 

R&les  vary  in  quality,  size,  pitch,  time,  intensity,  duration,  distribu- 
tion, according  to  the  size  of  the  air  chambers  (bronchi-bronchioles)  and 
the  character  of  the  exudate. 

R&les  are  arbitrarily  classed  in  five  groups,  a  classification  based  on 
their  primary  auditory  characteristics. 

1.  Sonorous  r&les,  loud,  snoring  and  low-pitched. 

2.  Sibilant  r&les,  whistling,  piping,  squeaking,  hissing,  humming. 
High-pitched. 

These  two  varieties  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  musical  r&les. 
Their  sound  is  longer  and  more  continuous  than  that  of  the  other  varieties. 
They  are  generally  caused  by  a  thin,  tenacious  exudate,  and  are  most 
characteristically  heard  in  cases  of  asthma.  They  are  considerably 
influenced  by  coughing. 

3.  Crepitant  r41es  are  very  fine,  chiefly  inspiratory,  constant,  clear- 
cut,  high-pitched,  uninfluenced  by  coughing,  probably  alveolar  in  origin. 
They  are  also  known  as  consonating  rales.  They  are  heard  in  associa- 
tion with  bronchial  breathing,  and  seem  to  originate  close  to  the  ear. 
They  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair;  or  by  separating  the 
fingers,  which  have  been  moistened  by  saliva.  They 'often  have  a 
metallic  quality,  especially  when  associated  with  cavitation,  or  consolida- 
tion. They  may  be  heard  in  the  early  and  the  late  stages  of  pneumonia 
(crepitus  indux  and  redux).  Also  in  broncho-pneumonia,  infarction, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  the  only  r&les  produced  in  the  alveoli 
and  indicate  parenchymatous  involvement  of  the  lung, 

4.  Subcrepitant  (Crackling)  R&les. — These  are  coarser  and  lowe^ 
pitched  than  crepitant  r&les.  They  may  be  simulated  by  rolling  a  dry 
cigar  between  fingers,  or  sprinkling  salt  on  a  hot  stove.  They  originate 
in  the  bronchioles,  and  are  heard  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  pulmonary 
congestion  and  edema.  Crepitant  and  crackling  r&les  may  be  closely 
simulated  by  friction  sounds. 
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5.  Bubbling  and  Gurgling  RAles.^ — These  are  also  known  as  mucous 
liquid  j-&les.  They  are  coarser  and  lower-pitched  than  crackling 
es.  They  are  generally  heard  over  the  large  bronchi,  or  cavities,  and 
cases  of  pulmonary  edema.  The  so-called  "death  rattle"  is  due  to 
aid  exudation  in  the  trachea,  and  belongs  to  this  class. 


Bubbling  r&Ies  are  due  to  fluid— serum,  mucus,  pus  or  blood  in  the 
nchi.  When  the  fluid  is  thin,  we  get  a  bubbling  quality,  when  thick 
iitain  sharpness  or  stickiness.  The  quality  depends  on  the  surround- 
lung  tissue.  In  consolidations  a  clear,  ringing  quality  is  noted. 
>bliiig  r&les  vary  in  size,  with  the  site  of  production,  and  with  the 
.Dtity  and  character  of  the  exudate. 
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Fio.  105. — Pyothorai.  Large  post-pnoumonio  empyema.  Tho  whole  righl  pimraJ 
catily  was  £lled  with  a  thick  purulent  exudate,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seea  &dbetei>t  to 
the  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  is  completely  atelectatic,  and  has  been  compreaaed  into  i 
email  fibrous  mass.  The  huirl  is  displaced  to  the  leit,  and  the  diaphragm,  downward.  Tki 
left  iang  id  its  lateral  aspect  is  cooipressed  by  the  heart.  The  body  was  received  in  ths  dir 
sectiDR  Toom  from  the  Anatomical  Board,  the  clinical  diagnosis  having  beep  "  pneumonit." 
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The  significance  of  rftles  lies  mainly  in  their  (a)  quality  and  (6)  dis- 
tribution, as  indicating:  (1)  the  area  of  activity  of  the  pathologic  process; 
[2)  the  character  and  stage  of  the  lesion;  (3)  the  localization — ^in  the  lung 
)r  pleura. 

Tbe  primary  terms  crepitant,  crackling,  bubbhng,  sibilant  and 
lonorbua,  should  be  further  qualified  by  descriptive  adjectives  indicating 
heir  mae,  pitch|  number,  location  and  association  with  the  phases  of 
*e8pirationy  e.g.f  "numerous,  fine,  high-pitched,  clear-cut,  metallic  r&les 
lauti  mainly  at  the  end  of  inspiration/' 

Frictiofi  Sounds. — ^These  are  also  spoken  of  as  friction  r&les.  They 
nay  be  heard  over  inflamed  serous  membranes  and  are  due  to  mechanical 
ittrition  of  the  roughened  surfaces.  They  occur  in  the  pleura,  peri- 
uurdium,  and  rarely  peritoneum.  They  are  characteristically  described 
IS  dry  and  leathery  (like  a  sound  produced  by  riding  on  a  new  saddle). 

Iliey  differ  from  rdles  in  that  they  tend  to  be  (1)  localized  (in  the  case 
>f  pleuritis  to  the  axilla),  (2)  unilateral,  (3)  heard  both  with  in-  and  ex- 
>iratibn.  (4)  They  do  not  disappear  with  coughing,  (5)  they  are  in- 
n^eaaed  by  pressure,  (6)  they  sound  close  to  the  ear,  (7)  they  are  attended 
yy  pain  and  often  tenderness.  They  may  be  synchronous  with  the 
leart,  even  if  only  the  pleura  is  involved. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  possible  to  differentiate  between  an  intra- 
;>ulmonaiy  Me  and  a  pleuritic  friction,  but  the  following  points  often  aid 
n  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

Rales 

[a)  Affected  by.  coughing,  or  breathing, 
and  vaiy  spontaneously. 

[b)  Sounds  are  often  "moist." 

[c)  Seem  more  distant. 

[d)  Uninfluenced  by  pressure  on  the  chest 
walL    Unaccompanied  by  local  pain. 

[e)  Distribution  more  general,  more 
widely  difTused.  Usually  bilateral. 
Commonly  heard  posteriorly  or  near 
bnmchL 

'J)  Biay  be  musical. 

[g)  Oeour  in  showers,  are  imiform  in  size. 


Frictions 
(a)  Constant,  not   altered   by  coughing 

or  breathing. 
(6)  Sounds  are  more    **dry,"    leathery, 

creaking. 

(c)  Seem  closer  to  the  ear. 

(d)  Increased  by  pressure,  accompanied 
by  pain,  which  is  also  increased  by 
pressure. 

(e)  Localized  in  extent,  generally  uni- 
lateral. Most  common  in  axillary 
region. 

(/)   Rarely  musical. 

(g)  Size  and  character  of  component 
sound  elements  vary. 

Both  r&les  and  frictions  may  be  closely  simulated  by  (1)  muscle 
sounds,  (2)  hair  on  the  chest  (see  p.  105). 

Method  of  EUciting  Riles. — If  r&Ies  are  suspected  to  be  present  but 
are  not  heard  in  the  course  of  ordinary  breathing,  the  patient  should  be 
asked  to  breathe  more  deeply;  or  to  cough,  and  afterward  breathe  deeply. 
The  crepitant  riles  of  early  tuberculosis  may  thus  be  elicited  (latent 
riles).  They  are  also  more  apt  to  be  heard  before  or  during  the  period 
of  the  morning  cough,  when  such  is  present.  Owing  to  the  faintness  of 
their  sound,  riles  are  only  rarely  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
their  origin,  although  it  is  said  that  they  are  occasionally  conducted  along 
the  ribs  and  may  even  be  heard  in  the  opposite  lung. 

Certain  tinkling,  gurgling  and  splashing  sounds  may  be  heard  over 
the  chest,  especially  near  the  spinal  column,  as  the  result  of  liquid  passing 
down  the  esophagus  when  the  patient  swallows.  These  sounds  are  often 
marked  and  delayed  in  the  presence  of  a  diverticulum. 
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The  right  ]>leura]  cavity  is  represented  aa  partly 
filled  with  fluid,  partly  with  air.  The  rupture  of  the  lung  has  occurred  below  the  praent 
fluid  level,  ao  that  the  fistulous  tract  opens  inio  the  effusion  and  bubbles  are  giveii  off  durinlt 
respiratiou.  The  right  lung  is  collapsed.  The  left  lung  is  functionating  compensatoi^ 
despite  ita  compresaion.  Succusaion  aplath  may  be  elicited  because  both  air  and  (igutrf  %n 
present  in  a  large  cavity.  Metaitic  tinkle  is  due  tu  bubbles  From  the  fistulous  tract  paaaing 
up  through  the  effusion,  not  to  drops  of  liquid  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  effusion. 
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'id.  107. — Labob  RioHT-aiDBD  EupYEUA  The  diapArogin  is  flattened  and  depressed, 
DM  the  liver  downward.  The  heart  is  pushed  to  the  left,  eoniprcKsiiig  the  left  lun^, 
bu  contracted  and  exposes  the  heart .i--  : 'i-  -l ti .„i.i  i 


irran  the  heart.     This  has  an  importan 
laes  of  cardiac  dccompeniiatioii  and  ai 


than  is  nnrmally  the  case.      I'he  right  lung  is 
irent   to  the  chest  wall.      The  rteht   pUtiral 
:k  purulent  exudate,  depressmR  the  diaphragm  and 
''      '  '      '     .     ard  and  Hattonfd  against 

ach  or  colon  may  mechamcally 
sympUjmatology  and  treatment 
(iSptcimen  Ihc  properli/  of  Dr. 
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SUCCUSSION  SPLASH 

This  may  be  heard  on  ausculting  over  large  tense  chambers  which 
contain  both  liquid  and  air.  It  is  elicited  by  having  the  patient  cough, 
suddenly  move  the  body  from  side  to  side,  or  shake  his  chest. 

Succussion  splash  like  the  other  metallic  auscultatory  phenomena 
owes  this  quality  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  liquid  is  thrown  into 
motion,  unrhythmic  vibrations  being  thus  originated.  For  its  production, 
a  stiflF-walled  cavity  of  considerable  size  is  necessary.  It,  therefore, 
rarely  occurs  in  the  chest  except  in  hydro-jmeumothorax.     Pulmonary 


Fig.  lOSil. — The  currently  accepted  but  erroneous  explanation  of  the  genesis  of 

metallic  tinkle. 


€AC 


FiQ.  1085. — The  true  mechanism  of  metallic  tinkle. 

cavities  are  generally  too  small,  too  flaccid  and  their  contents  too  viscid, 
to  produce  the  characteristic  sound.  It  may  be  simulated  by  imparting 
motion  to  the  liquid  in  an  atonic  stomach,  or  by  shaking  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  a  bottle.  It  can  sometimes  be  heard  at  quite  a  distance  from 
the  patient,  especially  if  the  pneumothorax  communicates  with  a  bronchus 
and  the  mouth  be  open.  It  is  often  noted  in  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
evisceration  or  hernia.     It  is  said  also  to  occur  over  very  large  pulmonary 
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cavities.     It  never  occurs  in  simple  serous  or  purulent  effusion,  as  no  air 
w  present. 

Succussion  splash  and  metallic  tinkle  are  the  most  pathognomonic 
signs  of  hydro-pneumothorax,  but  they  only  occur  in  about  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Cruice). 

METALLIC  TINKLE 

This  is  a  clear,  vibrant,  musical  sound  which  may  be  heard  in  many 
cases  of  hydro-pneumothorax.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  distant  tinkling 
of  a  clear,  high-pitched  silver  bell. 

The  genesis  of  metallic  tinkle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment (Fig.  108).  If  we  attach  a  stethoscopic  tubing  to  the  mouth 
piece  of  a  wash  bottle  and  listen  while  air  is  being  forced  through  the 
other  glass  tube  into  the  liquid,  the  phenomenon  of  metallic  tinkle  can 
be  accurately  reproduced.  It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  sound  occurs 
at  the  moment  the  bubble  is  given  oflf  and  not  at  the  time  at  which  it 
reaches  the  surface.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  listen  while  water  is 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  pipette  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  only  a  dull, 
indifferent  sound  will  be  heard.  ^ 

It  is  evident  both  from  this  and  for  anatomic  reasons,  that  metallic 
tinkle  is  due  to  air  bubbles  ascending  through  an  effusion  from  a  fistulous 
tract  in  the  lung  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
taught,  to  liquid  dropping  from  a  moist  pleura  upon  the  effusion  beneath. 

Metallic  tinkle  may  also  be  produced  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles  in 
a  bronchial  tube  which  communicates  with  a  pneumothorax  or  by  a  bub- 
ble in  the  surface  of  a  moist  perforated  lung  above  the  level  of  the  fluid 
if  the  bubble  is  expelled  with  sufficient  force.  In  either  case  the  musical 
quality  is  due  to  the  rhythmic  vibration  of  the  air,  and  the  reverberation 
is  due  to  the  large  air-filled,  stiff-walled  resonator — the  pleural  cavity 
(Fig.  106). 

1  Barach:  Arch.  Diag.,  January,  1910. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  VOICE  SOUNDS 

The  voice  sounds  consist  of: 

1.  Vocal  resonance:  the  voice  sounds  heard  upon  the  chest. 

2.  Bronchophony :  increased  vocal  resonance. 

3.  Pectoriloquy :  bronchophony  with  articulated  overtones — syllabic 
speech.     Whispered  pectoriloquy. 

4.  Egophony :  a  variety  of  bronchophony  having  a  nasal  or  bleating 
quality. 

These  signs  are  elicited  by  ausculting  over  different  areas  of  the  chest 
wall,  while  the  patient  speaks  or  whispers.  In  the  former  case  the  patient 
should  be  told  to  slowly  and  loudly  pronounce,  "one — one — one,"  or 
"  ninety-nine '^  in  the  lowest  range  of  his  natural  speaking  voice.  The 
examiner  should  note  any  differences  in  clearness  or  intensity  which  may 
exist  over  symmetrical  areas  of  the  thorax. 

VOCAL  RESONANCE 

The  vibrations  produced  in  the  larynx  during  phonation  are  increased 
in  intensity  (larger  wave  amplitude)  by  (1)  the  thorax  and  to  a  minor 
degree  by  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  (2)  by  the  air  chambers  above  the 
vocal  cords — the  mouth  and  nares.  These  structures  act  as  resonators, 
sympathetic  vibrations  being  set  up  in  them.  But  inasmuch  as  resona- 
tors act  selectively,  amplifying  only  certain  wave  lengths,  the  original 
sound  as  produced  in  the  larynx  undergoes  certain  changes  not  only  in 
intensity  but  also  in  quality  and  pitch.  This  explains  why  whispered 
pectoriloquy  may  be  heard  when  vocal  resonance  is  actually  diminished. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  vocal  sounds  heard  over  the  chest  are  much 
less  loud  and  clear  than  when  we  listen  over  the  larynx.  They  seem  dis- 
tant and  diffused,  are  lower  in  pitch,  and  the  distinct  articulations  of  the 
trachea  are  replaced  by  indistinct,  rumbling  sounds.  The  spoken  word 
is  lower  in  pitch  when  heard  through  the  chest  than  when  heard  at  the 
mouth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  (resonator)  which  is  large,  rein- 
forces the  lower  notes.  When,  however,  the  lung  is  consolidated,  the 
sounds  heard  through  the  chest  wall  seem  higher-pitched  than  at  the 
mouth  because  the  pulmonary  tissue  being  infiltrated,  only  the  bronchi  re- 
main to  act  as  resonators,  and  also  being  small  in  size,  only  the  higher  notes 
are  amplified  (Mueller).  It  is  thus  evident  that  vocal  resonance  is  due 
to  somewhat  the  same  causes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the 
breath  sounds.  Vocal  resonance  and  vocal  fremitus  have  the  same  origin. 
They  generally  vary  in  the  same  direction  and  in  like  proportioDB. 
Discrepancies  between  the  two  methods  of  examination  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ear  perceives  vibrations  better  when  they  are  rapid;  the 
hand  when  they  are  slow.  Vocal  resonance  may  be  (1)  increased — ^more 
intense  and  clearer;  (2)  decreased — less  intense  and  muffled.     Here  clear- 
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ness  is  used  in  a  double  sense:  (a)  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  note — 
the  amount  of  sonorous  laryngeal  character;  or  (6)  in  regard  to  the  articu- 
lated overtones — syllabic  speech.  These  two  qualities — clearness  and 
loudness — do  not  necessarily  run  parallel,  they  may  be  diametrically 
opposed. 

Normal  Vocal  Resonance. — Vocal  resonance  is  normally  most  in- 
tense over  those  areas  of  the  chest  over  which  broncho-vesicular  breath- 
ing is  normally  heard — the  interscapular  region,  the  upper  sternum  and 
the  supraclavicular  apices.  But  even  here  no  distinct  articulate  speech 
can  be  appreciated;  only  an  indistinct  humming,  buzzing,  fluttering 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  a  voice  heard  at  the  distant  end  of  a  long  hall. 
The  sounds  of  both  the  spoken  and  the  whispered  voice  are  normally 
more  intense  on  the  right  sidej  especially  over  the  upper  lobe,  both  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly*  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  right  pulmonary 
apex  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  trachea,  and  also  because  the  right 
bronchus  is  almost  a  direct  continuation  of  the  trachea  which  points 
to  the  right  (Fetterolf)  (see  Figs.  75,  95,  103). 

In  women  vocal  resonance  is  feeble  because  the  fundamental  note  of 
the  larynx  does  not  stand  in  a  favorable  relationship  with  the  thorax — 
the  resonator.  (Small  tuning  forks  require  small  resonators.)  In  men 
the  relationship  is  generally  more  favorable,  although  even  here  we  meet 
with  great  degrees  of  difference.  In  singing  an  ascending  scale  from  one's 
lowest  base  to  one's  highest  treble,  both  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance 
will  become  progressively  less  intense,  and  at  a  given  point  disappear 
entirely.  Children  often  have  a  more  intense  fremitus  than  women  be- 
cause the  aforesaid  relationship  is  more  favorable,  although  as  a  rule 
vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are,  in  small  children  determined  with 
difficulty  (see  p.  142).  For  the  same  reason  these  signs  may  vary  with 
the  degree  of  inspiration  or  expiration  at  which  the  patient  speaks.  If 
the  sounds  heard,  remain  intense  even  with  marked  stethoscopic  pressure 
— which  tends  to  blot  out  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  chest — we 
have  even  greater  reason  for  believing  that  loss  of  elasticity  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lungs  has  occurred  (Sewall). 

Vocal  resonance  may  be  diminished  or  absent  in  conditions  which 
interfere  abnormally  with  the  conduction  of  vibrations  from  the  larynx 
to  the  chest  wall,  such  as  obstruction  of  a  bronchus,  pleural  effusions, 
edema  of  the  chest  wall  or  excessive  subcutaneous  fat.  These  conditions 
act  through  their  effects  of  diffusion,  reflection  and  resonance  (see  p.  60). 

Vocal  resonance  is  generally  diminished  over  pleural  effusions  because 
vibrations  are  not  readily  transmitted  from  an  air-bearing  lung  to  the 
effusion.  //,  howevery  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  effusion,  is  solidified,  either  as  the  result  of  infiltration  or  compression^ 
vocal  resonance  {as  well  as  fremitus  and  breath  8ov7ids)  will  he  intensely 
transmitted  to  the  chest  wall. 

Vocal  resonance  may  be  diminished  in  some  rare  cases  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis  which  would  appear  contradictory  to  what  has  been  stated  re- 
garding normal  and  abnormal  sound  transmission,  since  solid  lung,  solid 
pleura  and  bronchus  have  relatively  the  same  density  and  we  should, 
therefore,  expect  what  we  usually  find — increased  voice  and  breath  sounds. 
Montgomery  suggests  that  diminished  sounds  may  be  due  to  (1)  ''heavy 
stranm  of  fibrous  tissue  alternating  with  air-bearing  lung  or  small  cavi- 
ties" thus  offering  a  ''break"  in  transmission;  or  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
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bronchi  are  further  removed  from  the  cheat  wall  by  the  thickened  pleura 
aild~  obliterated  peripherally,  or  that  their  lumen  is  actually  diminished. 
Vocal  resonance  may,  however,  be  diminished  in  some  uncomplicated 
cases  of  pulmonary  consolidation:  (1)  owing  to  bronchial  obstruction 
due  to  (a)  secretion  (mucus,  pus,  blood,  serum),  (b)  to  pressure  from  with- 
out or  (c)  a  malignant  growth  from  within.  In  the  first  instance  es- 
pecially, the  phenomenon  may  be  temporarily  dissipated  by  coughing 
or  deep  breathing.  (2)  Cases  not  explainable  upon  this  basis  may  be  due 
to  the  variable  effects  of  resonance  or  wave  interference  already  referred 
to  (p.  65)  (Montgomery)! 

BRONCHOPHONY 

By  this  term  we  understand  rocal  resonance  increased  in  intensity 
and  clearness.  Over  normal  pulmonary  tissue  the  voice  sounds  are  even 
more  muffled  and  indistinct  than  when  we  listen  near  a  primary  bron- 
chus,w  If  the  lung  tissue  is  pathologically  altered  so  that  it  becomes  a 
better  conductor  of  sound  than  is  normally  the  case,  we  hear  an  increased 
vocal  resonance — bronchophony.'  In  other  words,  the  sounds  are  louder, 
higher-pitched,  clearer  and  more  amphoric  than  those  we  expect  to  hear 
in  the  locality  in  question,  or  than  those  we  do  hear  in  the  corresponding 
area  of  the  opposite  (healthy)  side. 

Bronchophony,  therefore,  occurs  in:  (1)  Pulmonary  solidification- 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  atelectasis,  compression,  glandular  enlarge- 
ment especially  if  these  conditions  exist  near  to  a  large  bronchus,  etc. 
(2)  Pulmonary  cavitation — tuberculosis,  abscess,  gangrene,  etc.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  existence  of  bronchophony  is  in  part  due  to  the 
consolidation  which  accompanies  and  often  surrounds  the  cavities. 
Bronchophony  is,  therefore,  generally  encountered  in  association  with 
increased  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  breathing,  percussion  didneas  and  metaUitr 
or  consonating  rdles. 

PECTORH-OQUY 

Pectoriloquy  is  exaggerated  bronchophony.  It  is  an  increased  vocal 
resonance  in  which  syllabic  speech  (the  articulated  overtones)  can  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognized.  In  the  ordinary  speaking  voice,  as 
heard  through  the  chest  wall,  the  syllables  tend  to  be  drowned  out  by  the 
more  intense  and  lower-pitched  rumble  of  the  vowel  sounds,  hence  pec- 
toriloquy can  be  better  determined  during  the  act  of  whispering. 

The  Whispered  Voice  Sounds.— ^VTiispering  is  the  result  of  articulate 
speech  in  which  the  glottis  plays  no  part.  Over  the  normal  chest  the 
whispered  voice  is  scarcely  audible,  since  whispering  does  not  set  up 
sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Over  areas  near  to  the 
primary  bronclij  one  hears  an  indistinct  swishing  sound.  The  tiansmis- 
sion  of  syllabic  speech— w/iisperfd  pectoriloquy — is  pathologic. 

Our  judgment  must  be  based  not  on  the  loudness  but  on  the  dia- 
tinctrtess  of  syllables.     The  actual  recognition  of  individual  Syllables  is 

'  Bronttiophony  a«  the  derivation  of  the  word  impUea,  suggeata  the  emanation  of 
t.  sound  from  tie  bronchus.  We  receive  the  impression  that  the  source  ot  the  sound 
is  very  near  to  the  end  of  the  at«thosGope,  or  D.B  if  someone  were  talking  directly  into 
the  latter.  Some  authorities  speak  of  a  "normal "  and  a  "pathologic  "  bronchophony, 
using  the  former  term  as  synonymous  with  vocal  ri 
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Fro.  109. — Htdbothorax.  Theluna.  whichiaatclpctatic.iaHurroundedby  BSrumwhioh 
■Jug  troiea  kppears  u  ice  cryatals.  Tbe  dome  or  Cbe  diaphraein  is  flattened  and  benektll  it 
•  leeD  «  filled  sloinach  aod  a  portioo  of  the  left  lobe  of  tfae  liver. 
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Fic.   110.— S:iicilt:il  8i-r'tioti.   vicuvU    n>tii  iIk' li'ft.  i>F  thebody  of  Hncu'-borxchifii,  tbe 

Clftno  uf  iiciiUuii  hRitiR  2  i:i».  tu  llic^  rii;lit  i>f  Hi<-  nsiit^-leniiLl  lin?.  Owins  to  adhesioiu  the 
oriioiitut  fissure  i:<  not  shuwn.  /,.  liver;  H.M.L..  mi'ldlt'  Inlii-  of  riitht  lung;  R.C.L.,  upper 
lobe  ot  ri^ht  ItinK;  O.F..  ohiiouo  IL^surt^;  ff./../...  luuiT  Icihi' of  ri)?ht  lun|[.  {FeUerolf  and 
Oiiiinat.) 
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lot  a  sine  qua  non.  The  sound  is  rarely  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us 
X)  recognize  every  individual  word. 

The  whispered  voice  is  elicited  by  ausculting  the  chest  while  the 
patient  whispers  such  words  as  "one/'  ''two,"  "three,"  "sixty-six." 
3ver  the  lung,  soft,  indistinct  sounds  are  heard. ^  We  hear  "a 
feeble,  low-pitched,  blowing  sound,  these  characters  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  expiratory  sound  in  forced  breathing"  (Flint).  Sometimes 
no  audible  sound  is  produced.  Near  to  areas  of  consolidation  over  which 
bronchial  breathing  is  heard,  the  sounds  become  more*  distinct  so  that 
some  syllables  can  be  recognized,  and  over  cavities  or  consolidations  near 
%  bronchus  or  cavities  communicating  with  a  bronchus,  the  acoustic 
impression  is  often  nearly  that  of  a  person  whispering  directly  into  the 
stethoscope.  In  women  and  children  the  voice  is  higher-pitched  and  in 
the  latter  the  large  bronchi  are  nearer  to  the  chest  wall,  thus  the  whispered 
7oice  is  often  more  intense  than  in  men.  Whispered  pectoriloquy  is  an 
important  sign  of  pulmonary  consolidation  or  cavitation.  What  has 
already  been  stated  in  regard  to  vocal  resonance  and  ])ronchial  breathing 
applies  to  it.  It  is  much  less  taxing  to  the  patient  than  speaking,  and  is 
ytten  a  useful  method  of  determining  pulmonary  infiltration  if  a  patient 
breathes  so  badly  that  bronchial  breathing  cannot  be  elicited.  Whispered 
pectoriloquy  is  sometimes  more  distinct  than  spoken  bronchophony. 
and  may  be  elicited  when  the  latter  is  absent,  owing  to  the  resonating 
properties  of  the  tissues. 

The  whispered  voice  test  further  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the 
spoken  voice  that  does  not  set  up  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  chest  wall 
(resonator)  and  that  an  increase  in  intensity,  therefore,  speaks  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  actual  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  whispered  voice  is  normally  heard  most  clearly  from  the  right  apex 
to  the  second  intercostal  space.  Posteriorly  it  is  less  intense  and  never 
extends  below  the  scapular  spine.  On  the  left  side  its  intensity  is  much 
less  and  its  extent  much  more  limited. 

EGOPHONY 

Egophony  is  a  modified  bronchophony  characterized  by  a  tremulous, 
bigh-pitched,  bleating  quality.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  bleating 
Df  a  goat,  the  speech  of  a  person  with  a  cleft  palate,  or  to  the  voice  of  a 
ventriloquist.  It  may  be  imitated  by  attempting  to  throw  the  voice 
through  the  nares,  while  speaking  with  the  nostrils  occluded, *  or  by  the 
interposition  of  a  thin  cork  between  the  larynx  and  the  stethoscope. 
It  may  be  heard  just  below  the  upper  level  of  pleural  effusions  while  the 
patient  is  being  examined  for  vocal  resonance,  arid  when  present  is  a 
valuable  sign  of  pleural  exudation.  -  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  abnormal 
relationship  between  the  bronchi  (which  become  shorter  when  the  lung  is 
collapsed)  and  the  compressed  lung  in  pleural  effusions  that  the  necessary 
physical  conditions  are  brought  about  which  will  reinforce  the  high- 
pitched  nasal  sounds. 

*  Some  people  have  never  learned  to  whisper,  some  whisper  during  inspiration, 
which  greatly  modifies  the  sounds  produced. 

•  E^ophonv  was  formerly  attributed  to  (a)  flattening  of  non-cartilaginous  bronchi 
by  pressure  of  the  effusion,  so  that  they  acted  like  reeds  (Laennec) ;  (6)  vibrations  of 
the  walls  of  small  bronchi  by  actual  collision — interruption  of  the  air  current  (Wintrich) ; 
(c)  the  articulation  of  overtones — only  the  higher  harmonics  passing  through  the  effu- 
sion (Stone);  (d)  to  vibrations  passing  through  a  thin  layer  of  fluid. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  PHYSICAL  FINDINGS  IN  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN' 

NORMAL  CONDITIONS 

Chest  Inspection.^ — The  antero-posterior  diameter  ia  relatively  in- 
creased in  infants  (under  two  years).  The  sternum  ia  prominent  and  the 
ribs  more  horizontal.  Breathing  is  of  the  abdominal  type  for  the  firet 
five  or  six  years  or  even  longer  (see  Fig.  17).  The  chest  waU  is  thin  and 
resilient  and  readily  transmits  sound  vibrations.     Auscultation  should 
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be  practised  before  palpation  or  percussion,  lest  crying  interfere  with  the 
former. 

PaXpaiion.—Expausioii  is  slight  and  vocal  resonance  less  marked  than 
in  adults  (see  vocal  resonance).  The  apex  heal  is  in  the  fourth  interspace, 
just  within  or  even  to  the  left  of  the  left  mid-clavicular  line. 

1  For  HEsistance  in  tlic  prepiirntioii  of  the  following  paragraphs,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  J.  C.  GiTTiNGs. 
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Percas8ion.^Percussion  must  be  extremely  light— 6nger  percussion  is 
often  necessary.  If  a  forcible  stroke  be  employed  the  whole  lung  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  abdominal  viscera  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  and 
tf^K^raphic  percussion  will  become  impossible.  The  child  must  be 
placed  in  the  sitting  or  standing  position^ — or  prone  or  supine — never  on 
one  side.  Owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  thoracic  cage  the  lowermost 
lung  when  the  infant  lies  upon  one  side  becomes  compressed  and  yields  a 
less  resonant  note.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  thorax  should  be  ex- 
amined while  the  infant  held  in  the  nurse's  arms,  looks  backward  over 
ber  shoulder.     The  general  percussion  note  is  resonant,  sometimes  hyper- 


"  FW.  112. — Thymus  in  litu.  The  anterior  pulumiiary  murniua  ure  pushed  aaide.  The 
tower  border  of  the  thymus  gland  overlJCB  the  greater  portion  of  the  heart.  (After  FcUtrol/ 
andOiaiito*.)     (Conipare  flK-  309.) 

reeotuuit  (higher  pitched  than  in  adults)  from  the  clavicle  to  the  fourth 
rib  on  right  side  anteriorly;  to  eighth  rib  posteriorly  {on  account  of  high 
dome  of  uver).  Below  these  levels  the  note  shades  into  liver  dulness  at 
the  sixth  and  tenth  ribs,  respectively. 

In  the  axilla  and  posteriorly  on  the  left  side  gastric  tympany  may 
ftffect  the  normal  note,  aa  high  as  the  sixth  rib.  This  tympanitic  quality 
may  sometimes  be  eliminated  or  at  least  diminished  by  the  method  of 
lateral  limitation — three  fingers  down,  percuss  the  middle  one. 

On  the  left  side  below  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle  the  note  is  impaired 
or  dull,  shading  into  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  (Hamill),  owing  to  poor 
expansion  of  left  apex  over  the  great  vessels,  possibly  in  part  to  left  lobe 
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of  thymus.  Crying  produces  a  rigid  cheat  and  may  cause  dulness  ovo 
tbe  lower  lobes.  Percussion  during  crying  may  yield  a  cracked-pot 
sound  (p.  69).  Percussion  is  generally  less  satisfactory  than  auscultation. 
The  sense  of  resistance  is  often  a  valuable  criterion  in  deciding  betweeo 
consolidation  and  liquid  efFusiun. 

The  heart  is  large,  lies  higher  in  the  thorax,  as  well  as  more  horimn- 
tally.  Cardiac  dulnesa,  therefore,  normally  extends  relatively  further  to 
the  left  than  in  adults.  It  may  normally  extend  J-^  inch  beyond  the  mid- 
claviciilar  line.  Dulness  due  to  the  right  auricle,  however,  rarely  extends 
beyond  the  sternal  line.  The  great  vessels  are  relatively  large.  This, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  a  persistent  thymus  gland  renders  a 
determination  of  the  upper  border  difficult.     This  difficulty  is  further 


envelop  tlie  heart,  thtre  lieiiiR  in  aunh  civws  no  aluuluto  (sujierficial)  heart  dulneu. 

enhanced  by  the  normal  dull  area  at  the  inner  third  of  the  left  clavicle 
already  alluded  to. 

During  the  first  year  the  apex  beat  is  usually  found  in  the  fourth 
intercostal  space.  This  may  be  so  until  the  thirteenth  year,  after  which 
in  normal  children,  it  is  always  in  the  fifth  interspace.  As  in  adults,  the 
existence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  can  usually  be  satisfactorily  determined 
by  inspection  and  palpation  alone.  If  the  left  ventricle  is  chiefly  in- 
volved, a  heaving  systolic  thrust  is  felt  outside  of  the  mid-clavicular  line. 
In  case  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  affected,  the  thrust  is  diastolic  in  time 
and  most  marked  in  the  epigastrium  because  the  right  ventricle  retracta 
from  the  chest  wall  to  rebound  in  diastole  (Talley),  Since  compenaatoiy 
and  reparative  changes  in  youth  are  good,  marked  degrees  of  cardiac 
hyper  trophy  are  often  seen  in  children  with  valvular  lesions  (Figs.  15, 122). 

Cardiac  Arrhythmia. — Sinus  arrhythmia,  or  juvenile  arrhythmia  asitii 
often  called,  is  as  the  latt-er  name  implies,  very  common  in  infants  and 
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children,  especially  in  high  strung  youngsters  and  following  infections 
{seep.  172). 

Extraaysloles  are  also  common,  more  so  indeed  in  children  with  ap- 
parently  normal  hearts  than  in  those  with  definite  valvular  lesions. 
Tachycardia  is  frequent  after  five  years  of  age  and  bradycardia  may  occur 
during  convalescence  from  fevers  and  in  association  with  jaundice. 

Auricular  fibrillation  is  rarely  met  with  and  when  encountered  is 
usually  only  noted  in  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  or  rheumatic  pancarditis. 
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Fic.  in.— Horiiodtftl  BBclion  of  a  new-born  iii/anCs  Ihoroj  at  the  upjiet  level  of  the 
eoaiform  cartilkge:  ahowiDK  its  ryliuiJrii^Bl  shape.  LX..  left  lunt::  P. A.,  pulmonary  aorta; 
L.T.,  left  lobe,  and  R.T.,  right  lobe  of  thymus  body;  A.  A.,  ascending  part  of  aortic  arch; 
£.r.C.,  superior  vena  cava;  A.L.,  right  lung;  B.T.,  liifuroation  of  trachea;  £,  caopbasua; 
A.,  deacendiog  part  of  aortic  arch.     (A/ttr  Fetterotf  aid  Giltina') 

Auricular  flutter  is  even  more  unusual,  although  Kitchie  has  reported  two 
cases  in  children  under  ten  years.  Heart  block  also  has  been  observed  in 
association  with  diphtheria. 

The  prognostic  significance  of  arrhythmia  in  children  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  adults.' 

Atucultation. — Respiration  in  infants  and  young  children  is  irregidar 
in  rhythm  and  very  irregular  in  depth.  (Respiration  being  entirely  a 
postnatal  function,  development  of  this  function  is  relatively  retarded. 
It  does  not  become  fully  developed  until  the  child  has  become  active  upon 
its  feet.  This  early  irregularity  of  breathing  accounts  in  great  part  for 
the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  auscultatory  phenomena.) 

>  For  more  detailed  ioformatioD  see  Tallev,  J.  E.:  "The  Physical  Examination 
of  the  Heart  in  Children,"  Arek.  Pediatries,  September,  1015,  to  which  article  I  am 
indebted  for  aome  of  the  foregoing  facta. 
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In  early  life,  the  breath  sounds  are  relatively  harsh,  and  loud-  .  £xpDi 
tion  is  clearly  heard,  and  in  comparison  with  an  adult  r^atively .pit 
longed.  Exaggerated  or  vesiculo-bronchial  breathing  is, "  ther^ore, 
normal  finding  (puerile  breathing) . 

The  areas  overlying  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  anteriorly  extena 
ing  1  to  3  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  eternal  margin,  and  1  to  2  cm.  to  theW 
(at  level  of  the  first  interspace  and  the  second  rib)  yield  broncho-vesiculi 


PiQ.   115.— The  infant's  chest  is  circula 

The  proximity  of  theatoinach  and  colon  to  t_._  ._ ,_. „_ 

ilic  quality  to  the  lower  lobes,  especially  the  left,  and  rendera  very  light  p .»..^,„  ____ 

The  heart  Ilea  almost  horizontally,  hence  cardiac  dulneaa  extends  relatively  furtortott 
left  thaa  is  the  case  io  adults.     It  also  Ill's  ahout  one  interspace  higher  in  infante.he 

breathing.  Posteriorly  this  is  also  found,  especially  on  the  right  nil! 
Vocal  resonance  in  young  children  is  hard  to  elicit  as  child  cannot  heoM 
trolled.  Whispered  pectoriloquy  can  often  be  heard,  normally,  over  tt 
areas  of  broncho-vesicular  breathing. 

Owing  to  tardy  development  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiratiq 
and  of  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  a  slight  hypersecretion  ( 
mucus  in  the  pharynx,  naso-pharynx  or  larynx,  often  produces  coan 
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moist  rdlet  which  may  be  heard  all  over  chest.  The  heart  sounds  tend  to  be 
icabryocardial  in  character,  the  first  sound  having  a  valvular  quaiit;^, 
uid  the  diastolic  pause  being  brief.  The  pulmonic  second  sound  is 
loud  and  more  intense  than  the  aortic  (retracted  lungs,  more  superficial 
position).     Heart  sounds  and  murmurs  are  loud. 


Fio.  116. — HoriioDtal  sectioD  of  an  infant  thorax  slioning  its  cylindrical  contour  u 
veil  aa  the  rdatirely  large  siie  and  horizontal  position  u[  tho  heart.  L.  -  left  ventricle. 
!.  '  ri^t  Tontricle. 

PATHOLOGIC  CONDITIONS 

Small  serous  effusions  in  the  pleural  ciivities  usudly,  but  not  in- 
rariably,  produce  a  dull  note  on  percussion.  Large  serous  effusions  may 
iroduce  4.  dull  or  even  a  flat  sound,  as  in  adults,  but  quite  often,  a  slightly 
iympaaitic  note  results,  due  to  relaxation  of  pulmonary  tension  and  to 
abdominal  tympany.  The  note  over  empyemas  is  more  apt  to  be  dull 
)r  flat,  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  this  is  not  invariable.  In  serous  or 
jurulent  effusions  as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  as  fiat  a 
lote  as  in  adults,  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  ausculting  over  a  pleural  effusion  (serum  or  pus)  the  breath  sounds 
iCten  persist  and  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  definitely  established 
jnly  by  the  exploring  needle.  In  the  case  of  large  effusions,  especially  if 
ninilent  and  causing  marked  compression  of  lungs,  we  may  find  bronchial 
)r  cavernous  breathing,  with  whispered  pectoriloquy,  from  the  clavicle 
iowD  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  rib.  An  erroneous  diagnosis 
>f  cavity  is  sometimes  made.     Cavities  in  children  are  rare. 

The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  actually  and  relatively  louder  than  the 
lecoDd  aortic — this  difference  persisting  throughout  childhood.     Organic 
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LJ^Fiu.  117.— SaeitUl  soctioii  of  the  l<ody  uln  nru7v  born  cAi/rf  viewed  frum  the  riKhl,  Hit 
plane  of  the  secliua  bui[i«  0.:i,'i  i^iti.  to  theluftuf  tho  mid-stcrtml  line.  M.V.,  mitral  viln; 
L.A.,  left  auricle;  L.A.A.,  left  riiiriculur  appRndagc;  L.VJ'.,  orifices  of  the  left  pulmgom 
veina;  RJ'.A.,  riifhC  pulraniinr.v  artery;  L.H..  left  bronchua;  L.S.A..  left  subclaviao  uucr: 
I.A..  ianomiQate  art^-ry:  L.C.A.,  Irft  noinmon  carotid  arWry;  L.I.V..  loft  ionomiaatc  yrin; 
J.A.,  aortic  ari-li;  A.L.,  aortic  ItruHets;  T./.. . tricuspid  leafleta:  A. V..  risht  ventricle;  0,  dit 
phragm:  /..  livpr. 
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118.— Sagittal  sectiOD  o!  the  body  of  a  ne 
le  of  sectioD  being  0.75  cm.  to  the  left  uf  the  i 
R.A.A.,  left  auricular  appendage;  A.L.,  ao 
:I.V.,  left  JiiDomiiiat«  vein;  l.A,,  innomioati 
;  brunehug;  R.S.V.,  right  superior  pulniotia 
lulmoiiary  vein;  T.A..  thoracic  aorta. 


n  in/ant,  riewed  from  tha  left. 
nal  line.  L,  Uvcr;  R.A,,  right 
lets;  R.F.A,,  right  pulmonary 
;  T,  trachea;  A. A.,  aortic  arch; 
L.A..  left  auriol";  R.I.V..  left 
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systolic  murmurs  J  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice,  usually  can  be  heard 
clearly  all  over  the  area  of  the  heart  and  posteriorly,  on  the  left  side.  This 
is  true  to  a  lessened  extent  of  aortic  systolic  murmurs  in  double  aortic 
disease.  Aortic  diastolic  murmur Sy  even  more  frequently  than  in  adults, 
are  heard  best  near  the  apex  or  at  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Functional  murmurs  are  very  common  in  childhood  and  often  simulate 
organic  murmurs  in  qualit}'',  but  are  heard  loudest  over  the  base  and  in  the 
reclining  position.  They  become  much  less  marked  when  the  child  sits 
up — an  important  distinction,  since  venous  hums  are  intensified  by  this 
procedure. 

Compression  of  the  left  Ixing  by  an  enlarged  heart  or  a  pericardial 
effusion  gives  the  signs  of  consolidation  posteriorly — dulness  and 
bronchial  breathing — and  must  be  differentiated  from  pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  anatomic  relations  the  preceding  figures 
illustrate  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  large  amount  of  space  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  occu- 
pied by  the  heart,  enlargement  of  which  (dilatation,  pericardial  eflfusion) 
would  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  lower,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  pulmonary  lobes,  causing  bronchial  breathing  over  the  correspond- 
ing areas  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  superior  vena  cava  enters  the  auricle  at  a  plane  posterior  to 
that  of  the  inferior  cava,  so  that  the  blood  stream  from  the  latter  is 
directed  upward  by  the  Eustachian  valve  and  not  to  the  left  as  is 
commonly  stated. 

3.  The  tricuspid  orifice  is  practically  vertical,  not  horizontal,  and 
opens  toward  the  left  and  slightly  forward.  The  lower  part  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  so  near  the  level  of  the  right  auricle  that  gravity  can  play  but 
an  inconspicuous  part  in  the  filling  of  the  ventricle. 

4.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices  lie  in  planes  almost  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

5.  The  two  posterior  aortic  leaflets  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
mitral  leaflet  (see  Flint's  murmur). 

6.  The  mitral,  tricuspid  and  aortic  valves  are  practically  contiguous 
structures.  This  fact  together  with  the  actually  small  size  of  the  heart, 
and  the  thinness  of  the  chest  wall,  explains  why  sounds  produced  at  these 
areas  are  often  differentiated  with  difficulty.  A  systolic  aortic  murmur 
can  only  be  identified  with  certainty  if  heard  in  the  neck.^ 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  examining  the  lungs,  the  chest  must  be  exposed  and  the  patient 
must  not  be  in  a  recumbent  position  if  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is 
a  desideratum.  The  importance  of  inspection,  especially  in  chronic  pul- 
monary disease,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Symmetric  areas  of  the 
chest  must  be  examined  and  compared  step  by  step.  In  determining 
fremitus  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ulnar  nerve  distribution  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  radial  and  hence  the  hand  should  be  slightly 
rotated  toward  the  outer  side. 

In  practising  percussion  the  beginner  usually  employs  far  too  much 
force.     This  is  always  disagreeable  and  often  painful  to  the  patient;  it  is 

*  Fetterolf  and  Gittings:  Avi.  J  out.  Dis.  Children^  I,  1911,  6. 
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also  hard  on  the  examiner's  fingers.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  experi- 
enced the  examiner  the  lighter  the  percussion  stroke  he  employs.  Force 
and  accurate  limitation  are  not  compatible.  The  blow  must  be  delivered 
from  the  wrist  (not  the  arm),  it  must  fall  vertically  and  the  striking 
finger  must  be  quickly  withdrawn.  Good  percussion  is,  and  should  be, 
a  **  gentle  art/* 

Before  ausculting,  see  to  it  that  the  patient  breathes  properly.  Res- 
pirations should  be  a  trifle  deeper  than  is  normally  the  case,  and  the  mouth 
slightly  open.  *^ Throaty^'  sounds  must  be  eliminated  and  expiration 
must  be  purely  passive.     The  areas  over  which  the  breath  sounds  may 


1^p«ny: 


Qrp«r- r  •  80  nanc  0 : 


o 


Dulnaes: 


#^ 


Hoiaal  fir«athln(: 


W«ak  breathing: 


Exaggerated  br«Bthing: 


Broceho-TOBlcular  breathing 


Bronchial  breathing: 
Caremous  breathing: 

Cog-«dfieel  breathing: 

friction: 
Crepitant  ralee: 

Crackling  ralee: 

.Bubbling  rales: 
Sibilant  or  eonoroue  ralee: 


AA/Pi/i4^ 


•J  ••  • 


0  0* 


n/ 


Fio.  119. — For  the  sake  of  conserving  time  in  the  recording  of  physical  signs  various 
8>'8tems  of  graphic  registration  have  been  suggested.  That  which  follows  is  modified 
after  Barach's  plan.  Unfortunately  no  uniform  system  has  thus  far  been  adopted  by 
clinicians. 

If  roles  occur  during  inspiration  they  are  charted  lx)fore,  if  during  expiration,  after  the 
symbol  which  stands  for  the  type  of  breathing. 

normally  be  somewhat  harsh,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  examination  of 
the  supraclavicular  and  suprascapular  portions  of  the  lung  as  well  as  the 
apex  of  the  axilla  must  not  be  omitted. 

A  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  based  upon  a  single  examination 
is  always  a  questionable  procedure.  Repeated  examinations  and  fur- 
ther observation  are  usually  advisable.  In  really  early  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, abnormality  in  the  physical  signs  is  very  slight  and  may  be  absent. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  patient's  history  and  an  observation  of  his 
temperature  and  pulse  are  often  more  reliable  than  slight  abnormality 
of  his  physical  signs. 

The  physical  signs  of  pleural  eflFusion  and  pulmonary  consolidation 
are  variable,  and  the  classical  text-book  method  differentiation  often 
fallacious.  Consolidation  may  yield  absent  breath  sounds;  an  effusion, 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony  and  fremitus.     The  reasons  for  this 
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used  &t  the  Fhippa  liutituM, 


t'la.   120.— The  aecuiDiianjiug  char  . 

depicts  the  physical  signs  encouotered  in  a  oaae  of  right-sit 

c»vitatioD  in  the  upper  lobe,  and  of  lefl-aided  pleural  efluaion.     .. . — . 

excellent  graphic  records  Clie  details  of  which  can  bo  grasped  at  a  glance,  the  meth[>d  ii 
invaluable  for  students  since  they  are  required  to  describe  exactly  the  signs  ocourrini  in 
every  region  of  the  chest.  This  encourages  care  for  detail  and  elimiaatei  "aegativs" 
results.    Red  shading  indicates  tympany. 
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variatioD  of  physical  signs  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  60,  Fig.  107), 
The  exploring  needle  should  be  unhesitatinptly  employed  in  doubtful 
cases.  Properly  performed,  this  procedure  is  unattended  by  risk,  or  any 
cODsiderable  degree  of  pain. 

The  explanation  of  abnormal  physical  signs  as  "thickened  pleura" 
should  be  made  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  this  condition  physical  signs 
are  slight  or  entirely  absent,  unless  the  lung  is  also  involved. 

With  obscure  pulmonary  symptoms,  especially  in  men  past  thirty-five 
years,  the  possibility  of  aortic  aneurism  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
especially  if  a£sociated  with  cough,  chest  pain,  or  dyspnea  for  which 
symptoms  no  evident  cau.sc  can  be  demonstrated. 


Fio.  121, — The  graphic  sisns  here  depicted  would  be  construed  as  follows:  lirahi  upper 
lote;  high-pitched  tympany,  surrounded  by  dulness,  cavcrnoua  breathipg,  inspiratory  bub- 
blins  riUea.     Right  axilla:  friction  and  below  this  area  weak  breath  sounds. 

Left  vpper  Ube:  slight  dulness,  broncho-veaicular  breathing,  auhcrepitant  inspiratory 
ftDdcrsckliDg,  expiratory  r&lea.  Ltfl axilla:  cos-wbee\  breathing,  below  this  area,  exaggerated 
breath  sounda. 

THE  X-RAY 
The  X-ray,  especially  as  a  fluoroscope,  has  become  a  useful  adjunct 
in  intrathoracic  diagnosis.  It  enables  us  to  "control"  our  percussion 
and  often  definitely  establishes  the  presence  or  absence  of  deep-seated 
mediastinal  lesions — aneurism,  lymphadenitis,  central  pneumonia,  tu- 
mors, foreign  bodies,  mediastinal  displacement,  pulmonary  abscess,  etc, 
— in  cases  in  which  ordinary  physical  diagnosis  only  permits  us  to  "sus- 
pect" the  lesion.  The  same  statement  applies  to  some  cases  of  localized 
pneumothorax  and  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  involving  the  diaphragmatic 
pleura,  as  well  as  to  small  pleural  effusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  methods  of  diaenosis  are  far  superior 
to  the  X-ray  in  cases  of  incipient  or  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  in 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  In  these  instances  the  mistakes  are  usually  on 
the  aide  of  the  radiographer.  The  X-ray  is  rarely  of  much  use  as  an  early 
diagnostic  method  in  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease. 
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Bv  Gborgb  W.  Norms,  A.  B.,  M.  D 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  CIRCOLATORy  SYSTEM 

INSPECTION 

The  most  important  signs  to  be  looked  for  are;  dyspnea,  orthopnea, 
pallor,  Hushing  or  cyanosis;  distention  or  pulsation  of  the  superficial 
Weriesor  veins,  especially  in  the  neek;edema,  especially  of  the  dependent 
portioQs  of  the  body  and  of  the  face;  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  inequality 
of  the  pupils;  normal  or  abnormal  pulsations,  especially  of  cardiac  apex 
and  the  epigastrium;  distention  of  the  abdomen,  fulness,  in  the  hepatic 
f^OD,  and  in  the  flanks. 

Ortkopnea,  the  state  in  which  the  patient  has  to  sit  up  in  order  to  get 
■IB  breath — indicates  that  the  heart  is  drawing  on  its  last  reserves. 
Cifeuiatory  -pallor  is  seen  in  connection  with  low  blood -pressure  and  periph- 
^  anemia.  Flushing  of  the  face  may  be  seen  in  fevers,  excitement 
*|»  in  aortic  insufficiency  and  at  times  in  arterial  hypertension.  Cyano- 
"f  indicates  insufficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  is  seen  chiefly  in 
"iitral,  pulmonary  and  tricuspid  lesions  associated  with  pulmonary 
ingestion.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  Distenlion 
"/  the  niperficial  veins  indicates  high  venous  pressure,  generally  a  weak 
'•S'lt  heart;  or  local  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  and  an  efi'ort 
to  eatablish  collateral  circulation.  Circulalory  edemn  occurs  character- 
"tically  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  body; 
*ui  tdema  occurs  in  the  morning  and  upon  the  face.  Clubbing  of  the 
P^i  indicates  long-standing  stasis  of  the  pulmonary  circulation — 
™rciBic  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease.  A  msoajria — pupillary  inequality — 
■"ay  result  from  pressure  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  upon  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. Pulsation  of  the  cervical  vessels  may  be  arterial  or  venous.  In 
"■*  former  instance  it  may  be  due  to  marked  alternations  of  blood-pres- 
Jl'Wanti  an  hypertrophied  heart,  or  to  a  local  aneurism.  Venous  pulsa- 
'lonsmay  be  seen  in  the  jugular  veins  of  recumbent  subjects.  Normally 
™ree small,  faint  waves  can  be  made  out.  These  are  stasis  waves;  they 
"^  not  due  to  regurgitation  from  the  right  heart.  A  single  large  systolic 
Pttlsation  may  result  from  (a)  a  transmitted  impylse  from  a  contiguous 
*'^0'.  if>)  tricuspid  insufficiency,  (c)  aneurismal  varix.  A  capillary 
^^  (Quincke's  pulse)  consists  in  an  alternate  flushing  and  blanching 
"'afiuger  tip  when  slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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finger  nuU.     It  may  occur  in  cjises  of  aortic  insufficiency.     It  is  not  an 
early  sign  and  is  elicited  with  difficulty. 

The  patient  who  suffers  from  mitral  and  tricuspid  disease  is  apt  to 
complain   of  orthopnea,  cough,  cyanosis,  and  hemoptysis    (pulmonary 


stasis),  digestive  disturbances  (portal  conpcslion)  and  edema.  Aortic 
lesions  are  characteristically  associated  with  dyspnea  on  exertion,  vert^, 
flushing,  palpitation,  precordial  oppix'ssion. 
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THl  HEART— ANATOMICAL  COHSIDERATIOHS 

The  heart  lies  obliquely  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
ternum.  It  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  two-thirds 
f  its  bulk  being  placed  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sf«rnal  line.  The  base  ex- 
ends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  second  left  costal  cartilage  to  the  upper 


TV  artery; 

S.A.,suh- 


PlO.    IM.— SOEMAL   ,  „ -  , 

,A.  ~  riglit  Buiicle;  S.C.  —  Buperior  vena  cava;  T.  —  traclica;  E.  -  esophagus; 
kriui  artery;  S,V.  —  subclavian  Teia;  S.  -  spinal  cord;  C.   -  clavicle. 


order  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage.  The  apex  lies  in  the  fifth  left 
itercostal  space,  about  8  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  The 
rria  arises  at  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  behind  the  sternum. 
;  reaches  halfway  up  the  manubrium,  and  is  nearest  the  surface  at  the 
tcond  right  costal  cartilage. 
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The  Valves. — The  aortic  valve  lies  behind  the  third  left  costo-sternai 
junction.  It  is  one-fourth  overlapped  by  the  pulmonary  valve.  The 
pulmonary  valve  lies  a  little  higher  and  more  to  the  left.  The  mitral  iiaiw 
lies  behind  the  third  intercostal  space  about  1  inch  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num.    The  tricuspid  valve  lies  below  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  a  line 


Pio.  125. — RadiogrHm  showjag  the  retatice  potition  of  the  cardiac  mjie*  ia  relatioD  to 
each  other  and  to  the  anterior  hony  thorax.  The  pulmooary,  ia  part  overliea  the  sortie 
valve.  It  ia  Oie  most  Buperficially  placed  of  all  the  heart  valves.  The  mitral  valve  ii  ths 
farthest  from  the  aoterior  chest  wall.  The  largs  eiie  of  the  tjicuspid  oriGce  ia  well  showik 
This  valve  ia  a  true  tu  rally  a  much  less  perfect  mechanism  than  is  the  mitral. 

The  valves  were  covered  with  lead  paiot  before  making  tlie  radiogram.  lAftgr  Narrit 
and  Fttterol/.i) 

drawn  from  the  inner  end  of  the  third  left,  to  the  sixth  right  costal  carti- 
lages. The  aortic,  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  are  anatomically  practi- 
cally contiguous  structures.  The  mitral  is  the  furthest  from,  the  pul- 
monic the  nearest  to,  the  anterior  chest  wall  {Figs,  123,  128), 

Posteriorly. — The  base  of  the  heart  lies  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  dorsal 
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Fios.  12G  AND  127.— Tiioae  aectjona  show  the  deeply  plnced  pi>BitioD  of  the  left  MUki* 
which  may  be  topographic  ally  described  as  the  "poutcrior  auricle."  Theyftlso  depict  ftl 
relatively  large  amount  ul  mpdiastioal  sp.ice  which  ia  occupied  in  an  aDtero-postehnr  <!>■ 
rection  by  the  heart.  1~he  rear  view  of  the  heart  is  Bhowp  in  Figs.  91  and  92  the  anteiiK 
aspect  in  Fig.'j.  86  and  H,:i. 
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k-ertebra.  The  apex  of  the  heart  lies  at  the  level  of  the  eighth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. The  aorta  reaches  the  spine  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  pulmonary  artery  bifurcates  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.  Practically  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  tlie  heart  is 
right  heart  (see  Fig.  163).  The  left  auricle  lies  posteriorly.  Of  the  left 
ventricle  only  the  tip  is  seen  from  in  front. 


Fig.  128. — Uia^iara  itlustrating  the  relative  position  of  the  he&rt  valves  na  seen  Ironi 
'tevt.  I,  pulmonary;  2.  aortic;  3.  mitral;  4.  tripuapjd.  Tlie  pulmonary  ia  the  moat  super- 
finil,  sad  the  mitral  the  most  deeply  placed  of  the  cardiac  valvea  (comp.  Fig.  123). 

PALPATION  OF  THE  PULSE 

The  pulse  is  generally  examined  by  palpation  of  the  radial  artery. 
When  the  patient's  hands  are  not  accessible,  as  during  sleep,  the  temporal 
utery  is  often  selected.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  neces- 
ory  to  feel  the  pube  elsewhere  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tibial  arteries  or 
in  the  dorsalta  pedis.  The  pulse  should  be  palpated  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingprs,  not  with  the  palmar  surface.  The  thumb  must  not  be  used 
becsiae  a  subjective  pube  can  often  be  felt.  When  examining  the  pulse 
tw) conditions  are  to  be  determined:  (1)  the  character  of  the  arterial  wall 
farlerio-sclerosis,  etc.};  and  (2)  the  character  of  the  pulse. 

1.  Arteiial  thickening  is  determined  (a)  by  rolling  the  emptied  artery, 
"1  which  the  blood  How  has  been  temporarily  occluded  by  pressurg  above 
Md below  the  point  of  palpation,  under  the  ball  of  the  finger;  (b)  byallow- 
ifig  the  end  of  the  finger  nail  to  slip  across  the  arterial  wall.  Normal 
arteries  are  barely  palpable. 

An  important  source  of  error,  however,  lies  in  the  .state  of  vascular 
toaiis.  When  blood-pressure  is  high  the  artery  may  readily  be  rolled 
under  Ihe  finger,  and  the  tactile  sensation  received  may  be  similar  to  that 
Produced  by  actual  arterial  sclerosis.  Increased  tonus  may  sometimes 
M  lemporarily  abated  by  local  massage  of  the  artery.  On  the  olher 
^d,  a  definitely  thickened  artery  may  escape  detection  when  tonus  is 
"iminiflhed. 

If  arterio-selerosia  is  suspected,  examination  must  not  be  limited  to 
'be  radial  arteries  but  should  include  the  brachials,  feinorals,  temporal 
^id  retinal  arteries  as  well. 

2.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  judged  by  noting  the  rate,  rhythm, 
"thim,  tension  and  equalily.  Both  radial  arteries  should  be  habitually 
palpated  synchronously  in  order  to  determine  bilateral  equality. 
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The  Pulse  Rate. — The  normal  rate  in  adults  is  for  men  72,  for  women 
80.  With  advancing  years  the  rate  often  becomes  slower.  Certain 
individuals  in  perfect  health  may  have  by  nature  a  rapid  (90)  or  a  slow 
(60-70)  pulse.  The  latter  rate  is  not  infrequent  in  advanced  years.  In 
the  new-born  the  rate  averages  about  140,  and  at  fourteen  years  about  90. 
The  pulse  rate  is  increased  by  excitement,  anger,  fear,  exercise,  digestion, 
deep  inspiration,  low  blood-pressure,  fever,  etc.  The  pulse  increases 
about  ten  beats  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  above  the  norinal  body 
temperature.  It  is  more  rapid  in  short,  high-strung  individuals  than  in 
people  with  a  large  frame  and  a  phlegmatic  disposition.  The  peripheral 
pulse  rate  does  not  always  indicate  the  cardiac  rate.  Notable  discrep- 
ancies may  occur  in  auricular  fibrillation,  extrasystolic  arrhythmia  and 
pulsus  alternans.  The  complete  bodily  circuit  of  blood  flow  require! 
normally  about  23  seconds  and  is  accomplished  by  about  27  systoles. 
The  pulse  wave  travels  9  to  10  m.  per  second,  it  therefore  reaches  the 
dorsalis  pedis  artery  3^  second  later  than  the  aorta — about  the  middle 
of  ventricular  systole.  The  time  required  to  reach  the  radial  artery  is 
approximately  0.17,  and  the  interval  between  the  carotid  and  the  radial 
pulses,  is  0.08  second. 

Tachycardia. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  pulse  rate  above 
130  per  minute.  It  may  occur  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  cardiac  disease, 
in  vasomotor  collapse,,  etc.,  but  is  most  characteristicalh'^  seen  in  "  paroxys- 
mal tachycardia,"  a  condition  due  either  to  extrasystoles  or  to  a  fibrillat- 
ing  auricle. 

Bradycardia. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  pulse  rate  of,  or  of 
less  than,  60  per  minute.  It  may  occur  in  convalescence,  after  vomiting, 
in  basilar  meningitis  or  increased  intracranial  pressure  (vagus  irritability 
or  stimulation)  and  also  in  jaundice  (toxic  effect).  It  occurs  character- 
istically in  heart  block,  in  which  condition  it  may  fall  to  twelve  beats 
per  minute. 

The  Pulse  Rhythm. — The  pulse  may  be  irregular  either  in  regard  to 
(1)  time  or  (2)  force.  Not  infrequently  both  factors  are  combined,  as  in 
auricular  fibrillation  (see  Cardiac  Arrhythmia). 

The  Pulse  Volume. — The  volume  of  the  pulse  is  gauged  by  estimating 
the  degree  of  pulsatile  oscillation — the  amount  of  systolic  filling  and  the 
completeness  of  diastolic  collapse.  It  depends  upon,  and  is  in  part  a 
measure  of  the  systolic  output.  The  pulse  pressure — the  difference  be- 
tween the  systolic  and  the  diastolic  pressures — may  be  taken  as  a  rough 
index  of  pulse  volume.  As  a  general  rule  the  more  rapid  the  rate,  the 
smaller  the  volume  of  the  pulse. 

The  Pulse  Tension. — This  is  estimated  by  gauging  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the  artery  before  the  flow  of  bkwd 
is  stopped.  In  other  words  it  depends  upon  the  blood-pressure  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  vascular  tonus,  cardiac  force  and  valvular  suflSciency.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  described  as  hard  or  soft,  depending  upon  whether 
arterial  tension  is  high  or  low.  These  terms  are  obsolete,  the  degree  of 
tension  should  be  measured  with  a  sphygmomanometer  and  the  height 
of  the  systolic  and  the  diastolic  pressures  recorded  in  millimeters  of 
mercury  (see  Blood-pressure  Instruments,  p.  163).  The  celerity  of  the 
pulse  wave  depends  upon  the  suddenness  of  its  collapse.  A  "quick*' 
pulse  is  not  a  rapid  pulse,  but  one  which  disappears  quickly.  It  occurs 
characteristically  in  aortic  insufficiency  and  is  known  as  the  water-ham-- 
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meror  Corrigan  pulse,  but  it  also  occurs  in  a  minor  degree  in  severe  anemia 
and  in  vasomotor  paresis. 

The  opposite  condition — pulsus  tardus — appears  and  disappears 
slowly.  The  systolic  ascent  of  the  sphygmogram  is  gradual,  the  plateau 
long  and  the  descent  prolonged.  This  type  of  pulse  is  observed  es- 
pecially in  aortic,  and  in  a  minor  degree  mitral,  obstruction.  It  is  a 
valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  the  former. 

The  Equality  of  the  Pulse. — By  this  we  mean  equality  in  (1)  volume, 
(2)  time  and  (3)  force,  in  symmetrical  arteries  of  the  body.  Inequality 
of  the  radial  arteries  may  result  from:  (1)  surgical  injuries  of  the  upper 
extremities,  (2)  axillary  growths,  (3)  anetirism  of  the  aorta^  innominate, 
subclavian,  brachial  or  radial  arteries,  (4)  emboli  or  thrombi  or  syphilitic 
disease  in  these  arteries,  (5)  massive  pleural  effusions,  (6)  local  inflam- 
matory" conditions,  (7)  extreme  auricular  dilatation.  Slight  degrees  of 
inequality  occur  very  commonly.  This  sign  is  of  little  importance  unless 
it  is  well  marked.^ 

NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL  TYPES  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  PULSE 

The  normal  arterial  pulse  which  is  felt  as  a  sin;j^le  ^'bcaf  consists 
when  analyzed  of  the  following  waves: 
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Fig.  129. — The  cardiogram  (tracing  from  Fig.   130. — The   normal   radial   curves: 

the   precordium) :   a,   auricular   wave;   c.d.-  a-6,  the  tidal  wave;  fe-e,  the  aortic  notch;  (7, 

tj.,  ventricuJar  systole) ;  d,  marks  the  open-  the  dicrotic  wave;  h,  the  post-dicrotic  wave, 
ing  and  /,  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
(beginning  of  diastole) ;  A;,  sudden  ventricular 
filling. 

The  arterial  pulse,  by  which  term  we  designate  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  an  artery  which  occurs  during  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart,  has  long  been  used  as  a  diagnostic  criterion.  When  the  sphyg- 
mograph  was  first  introduced  in  medicine  it  was  hoped  that  a  detailed 
study  of  the  length,  height  and  time  relations  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  pulse  tracing  would  lead  us  far  toward  perfection  in  diagnosis.  As  a 
result  of  such  studies  many  different  types  of  the  arterial  pulse  were 
classified,  named  and  studied,  though  with  but  little  practical  result. 
Such  studies  do,  of  course,  enable  us  to  visualize  our  palpatory  sensations, 
but  the  value  of  the  sphygmogram  to-day  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  time 
relationship  between  the  arterial  and  the  venous  pulse  waves.  There 
are,  however,  certain  types  of  the  arterial  pulse  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  certain  conditions  which  find  a  place  in  clinical  nomen- 

^  In  a  study  of  500  cases  (well  and  ill)  the  two  radial  pulses  were  alike  in  only  56 
per  cent.  There  was  marked  difference  in  2.5  per  cent.  The  left  pulse  was  stronger  in 
14  per  cent,  of  455  right-handed  people,  and  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  21  ambidextrous. 
In  advanced  life  inequality  is  generally  due  to  arteriosclerosis  (Koenxicke:  Therap. 
d.  Gtgenw.,  September,  1911). 
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clature  and  are  recognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Among  these  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

The  Dicrotic  Pulse. — A  dicrotic  pulse  is  one  of  low  tension  in  which 
the  normal  secondary  wave  becomes  exaggerated,  so  that  it  may  be  both 
felt  and  instnimentally  demonstrated  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  separate 
wave.  It  appears  therefore  as  a  repetition  or  echo  of  the  primary  wave. 
If  the  pulse  rate  is  rapid,  the  line  of  descent  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is 
interrupted  by  the  next- primary  wave,  which  condition  is  known  as  anac- 
rotism.  In  the  majority  of  the  febrile  cases  at  least,  it  is  brought  about 
by  relaxation  of  the  arteries  and  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  which 
condition  causes  an  actual  backward  flow  of  blood  in  the  primary  pulse 
wave,  a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  dicrotic  wave. 
Other  causes  such  as  a  brief  systolic  output  from  the  heart,  or  dilatation 
of  certain  vascular  areas,  especially  the  splanchnics,  have  been  suggested 
(Hewlett) . 

The  Pulsus  Bisferiens. — This  term  should  be  applied  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  apices  of  the  two  waves  are  separated  by  a  time  interval 
of  not  less  than  3^o  second,  thus  eliminating  cases  of  mere  dicrotism. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  and  an 
analogous  cardiogram,  being  therefore  central  in  origin.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  second  wave  arises  in  the  ventricle  or  in  the  aorta.  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  cases  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  in  association 
with  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  of  the  large  arteries.^ 

The  Pulsus  Bigeminus. — By  this  term  we  understand  a  type  of  regular 
irregularity  in  which  the  pulse  waves  instead  of  being  equally  spaced 
occur  in  groups  of  two,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  pause 
(see  Extrasystoles) . 

**  Ventricular  bigeminy  which  occurs  in  clinical  instances  of  auricular 
fibrillation  either  spontaneously  or  in  the  wake  of  digitalis  administra- 
tion, is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  irregular  series  of  responses  to  the 
auricle  by  ectopic  beats  arising  in  the  ventricular  musculature"  (Lewis). 
It  includes  practically  all  instances  of  accurate  coupling.  The  two  beats 
should  bear  a  constant  time  relationship  to  each  other  (Wenckebach). 
If  the  pulse  waves  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  we  describe  it  as  a 
pulsus  tri-  or  quadrigeniinus,  respectively. 

The  Water-hammer  Pulse. — The  Corrigan  or  water-hammer  pulse 
occurs  chiefly  and  most  characteristically  in  aortic  insufficiency.  It  is 
quick,  collapsing  and  large  in  volume.  The  diastolic  pressure  is  alwa}'S 
low  (60  to  40  mm.  Hg.),  and  the  systolic  pressure  generally  high  (180  to 
140  mm.  Hg.).  Diastole  is  shortened  and  the  height  of  the  secondar}' 
wave  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arterio-sclerosis  present, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  blood-pressure  (Lewis). 

The  Pulsus  Paradoxus. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  disappearance  or 
enfeeblement  of  the  pulse  during  inspiration. 

It  ynay  occur  normally: 

(1)  During  deep  inspiration  with  glottis  closed — negative  intrathoracic  pressure 
(Mueller's  experiment).  (2)  During  forced  expiration  with  closed  glottis — ^high 
intrathoracic  pressure  (Valsalva's  experiment).  (3)  If  the  breath  is  neld  after  a 
forced  inspiration — pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery-glottis  open.  (The  muscles 
of  shoulder  girdle  compress  the  subclavian  arterv  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first 
rib.) 

»  Lewis,  T.:  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  20,  1907. 
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It  may  occur  pathologically: 

(1)  At  the  extremes  of  life  during  inspiration.  (2)  During  inspiratory  dyspnea- 
croup — slow  inspiration,  high  negative  intrathoracic  pressure.  (3)  In  cases  of  ad- 
hesive (mediastmo)  pericarditis.  Respiratory  traction  resulting  from  mediastinal 
adhesions,  is  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the  large  vessels.  (It  may  be  a  unilateral 
phenomenon.)  If  enfeeblement  or  disappearance  occurs  during  expiration  it  is 
called  RiegeVs  ptUse.  The  paradoxical  pulse  has  little  if  any  pathologic  significance. 
The  pathological  paradoxic  pulse  is  generally  assumed  to  be  due  to  constriction  of 
some  of  the  large  vessels  by  mediastinal  adhesions.  The  paradoxic  venous  pulse- 
filling  of  the  veins  during  inspiration — has  a  similar  genesis. 


•» 


CHAPTER  XIV 

RUMENTAL  METHODS,  BLOOD-PRESSDRE  ESTIMATION 

ilae  tension  or  blood-pressure  is  best  estimated  by  means  of  a 
rial  sphygmomanometer  equipped  with  a  niff,  not  lews  than  12  cm, 
Ith.     For  children  smaller  sizes  may  be  employed. 


.e  Systolic  Pressure. — ^The  cuff  is  applied  snugly  to  the  iipi)er  arm 
rcured  by  means  of  straps  or  a  bandage.  The  cuff  is  then  connected 
he  manometer  and  quickly  inflatp<l  to  a  point  well  above  the  sys- 


-Thp  Uskoff  sphj-KiiotoiiOBtaph. 


pressure,  after  which  the  stop-cock  is  turned,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
I  from  communication  with  the  cuff.  A  stethoscope  is  now  placed 
the  brachial  artery  below  but  not  in  contact  with  the  cuff,  and  auscul- 
n  is  practised  while  the  pressure  is  gradually  allowed  to  fall.  The 
'iear  thumping  or  pounding  noise  indicates  the  fact  that  pressure  in 
irtery  is  now  sufficiently  high  to  force  the  blood  under  the  constricting 
and  to  distend  the  artery  below.     The  height  of  the  mercurial 
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column  at  which  this  acoustic  phenomenon  occurs  indicates  the  systolic 
pressure  in  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Diastolic  Pressure. — The  examiner  should  continue  to  listen 
while  the  mercury  falls,  and  in  doing  so  will  notice  after  a  time,  that  the 
thumping  sound  is  followed  by  a  ''hiss"  or  murmur  which  in  turn  dis- 
appears and  is  replaced  by  a  clear-cut  sound  similar  to  that  firfit  heard. 
As  the  mercury  falls  still  lower  this  clear-cut  sound  suddenly  becomes 
muffled  and  distant.  This,  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  auscultatory  phasCi 
indicates  the  diastolic  pressure. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  fourth  phase  cannot  be  accurately 
identified.  In  such  cases  the  fifth  phase  (the  disappearance  of  all  sound) 
is  chosen  as  the  diastolic  criterion.  The  difference  Ix^tween  these  two 
phases  rarely  exceeds  a  few  millimeters  of  mercury,  but  at  times  they 
may  be  separated  by  lo  mm.  or  more.  The  fifth  phase  is  sometimes 
persistent  down  to  0  nun.  Fig.  in  aoviic  inwffici(  ncy.  In  these  cases  the 
diastolic  pressure  must  Ix*  estimated  by  the  fourth  phase  or  not  by 
auscultation  at  all. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  hlood-prossure  readings  should  be  made 
(1)  in  tlie  same  posture;  (2)  on  the  same  arm;  (3)  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  meals,  it  should  be  n^membered  that  pain,  fear,  anxiety, 
excitement,  exercise,  etc.,  may  cause  marked  increase  in  pressure  although 
in  such  instances  it  is  the  systolic  pressure  which  is  chiefly  affected.  The 
readings  should  be  made  as  (piickly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy.  After 
estimating  the  pressure  the  air  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cuff 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  a  control  observation  should  be  made. 
This  will  often  be  found  to  be  lower  than  the  first  reading,  especially 
in  patients  unaccustomed  to  the  procedure,  the  initial  high  reading  being 
due  to  psychic  influences.  If  the  cuff  remains  inflated  for  too  long  a 
time,  the  resultant  venous  stasis  will  per  sv  increase  the  pressure. 

NORMAL  BLOOD-PRESSURE 

In  healthy  adults  the  normal  systolic  pressure  is  about  130,  the 
diastolic  pressure  about  80  mm.  Hg.  During  the  first  month  of  life  the 
systolic  pressure  ranges  between  GO  and  90  mm.  Hg.  and  gradually  in- 
creases. This  increase  l)ears  a  more  constant  relation  to  height  and 
weight  than  to  age  or  sex.  The  diastolic  pressure  in  infants  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  owing  to  the  small  size  and  relatively  deep  situa- 
tion of  the  arterv. 

As  age  increases  pressure  gradually  tends  to  rise,  generally  at  the 
ratio  of  about  1  mm.  Hg.  for  every  two  years  of  life,  assuming  that  a 
youth  of  twenty  years  has  a  pressure  of  120  mm.  Hg.  Pressure  readingi 
above  160  mm.  (sj/stolic)  or  100  mm.  (diastolic)  if  conManily  preseni  nvid 
be  cojimlered  pathologic  at  any  age. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BLOOD-PRESSURE  ABNORMALITIES 

Increased  blood-pressure  is  clinically  more  common  and  diagnostically 
far  more  significant  than  decreased  blood-pressure. 

Hypotension. — Occurs  chiefly  in  early  life  (constitutional  or  essential 
hypotension)  and  is  often  associated  with  visceroptosis  and  sometimes 
with  tuberculous  disease.  It  is  also  met  with  after  exhausting  fevers, 
in  cachexia,  as  a  terminal  phase  of  hypertension,  and  in  shock. 
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Fro.  134, — The  Jacquet  coriiio8[ihyjrmoiiraph.  A  di-liiileil  view  of  Ihi'  iii»lnimcnt. 
■bowioR  iij^ciiil  Bppiiratuii  for  steadyiug  the  hand  unci  ihrun-iiig  tlie  rudial  artery  into  tuore 
tlije  contact  with  the  receiver. 
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Hypertension. — Occurs  chiefly  after  middle  life  and  suggests  the  clini- 
cal symptom  complex  known  as  Bright's  disease — arteriolar  disease  with 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  more  or  less  destruction  of  renal  tissue,  ter- 
minating in  cardio-vascular  failure,  uremia,  apoplexy  or  angina  pectoris. 
Hypertension  may  also  occur  in  plumbism,  polycythemia,  etc.,  or  it 
may  be  temporarily  present  as  the  result  of  anger,  fright,  excitement  or 
physical  exercise.  It  may  occur  locally  as  a  result  of  vascular  spasm 
(vascular  crises)  and  cause  intermittent  claudication,  blindness,  aphasia, 
angina  pectoris,  etc. 

VENOUS    BLOOD-PRESSURE 

The  clinical  estimation  of  venous  blood-pressure  is  attended  with  much 
more  difficulty  and  much  less  accuracy  than  in  the  case  of  arterial  ten- 
sion. A  rough  clinical  test  may  be  made  by  noting  the  level  at  which 
the  veins  of  the  hand  collapse  while  the  arm  is  being  gradually  raised 
from  the  level  of  the  hip  to  above  that  of  the  shoulder.  Collapse  normaUy 
should  occur  at  xipho-sternal  articulation  (Gaertner^s  test).  Venous 
pressure  is  estimated  in  centimeters  of  H2O.  The  normal  pressure  at 
the  level  of  the  auricles  (Louis'  angle)  ranges  between  5  and  10  cm.  HjO. 
It  is  increased  by  exercise,  weakness  of  the  right  heart,  etc.,  and  may 
reach  as  high  a  figure  as  30+  cm.^  An  increase  in  venous  pressure 
generally  occurs  with  a  fall  of  arterial  pressure  when  cardiac  compensation 
fails. 

THE  VENOUS  PULSE 

Relatively  little  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  a  sphygmographic 
tracing  of  the  arterial  pulse  alone,  but  combined,  simultaneous  records 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein  and  from  the  radial  or  brachial  artery  are 
often  of  extreme  importance  and  are,  indeed,  the  chief  method  by  which 
the  different  forms  of  cardiac  arrhythmia  are  clinically  studied.  The 
phlebogram  from  the  jugular  vein  depicts  the  activity  of  the  right  auricle, 
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Fio.   135. — Normal  phlebogram. 

the  sphygmogram  of  the  brachial  artery  that  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
cardiogram — the  tracing  taken  from  the  apex  impulse — is  often  un- 
satisfactory and  clinically  of  minor  importance. 

The  normal  venous  pulse  consists  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  curves. 

The  "a"  wave  is  a  stasis  wave  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  rit^t 
jjiriclfii.  Itism;e^^toHcJntinie.  The  *^c'^  wave  is  a  true  venous  wave 
due  to  contractiorroTThe  riglTr'ventricle,  but  in  clinical  tracings  made 
over  the  jugular  vein  tTiis'wavc  is  in  parl,*due  to  the  impulse  transmitted 
from  the  neighboring  carotid  a  tery.  The  interval  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  ''a'^  and  the  "c''  waves  is  known  as  the  tori' 
duction  time.     It  represents  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  stimulus 

1  For  more  detailed  information  see  Norms,  G.  VV.:  *' Blood-pressure,  Its  Clinical 
Application,"  Philadelphia,  1917. 
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^bcn  cauagg  the  heart  lo  contract,  to  pass  from  the  auricles  through  the 
^onciuo-ventricular  bundle  to  the  ventricles  and  to  produce  contrac- 
toBB  in  thrae  chambers.  The  time  normally  required  is  0.2  second 
■\ntD  i  pulse  rate  of  80  per  minute.  An  increase  of  the  "a-c"  time 
^^^  ">'iicates  a  lesion  in  the  bundle  of  His. 

Tae  "v"  wave  is  a  atjtais  wave  which  occurs  while  the  ventricle  Ja 
,  Mline  wit^blood.  and  which  disapueara  suddcply  when  the  auricul(> 
MricuiaTvalvcs  open!     'I'he  "v'   waVG  Oi^CUrg  early,  is  large  and  pro- 
l^BBii'ffE'en  the  right' ventricle  is  overloaded.     In  cases  of  tricuspid 
inaufficienej-  the  ''c"  wave  disappears  and  is  supplanted  by  a  large  "v" 
"ave.   The  venous  pulse  under  these  circumstances  is  spoken  of  as  a 
jwsi'i'e  'enous  pulse." 
The"h"  wave  is  not  normally  present.     It  is  due  to  a  flapping  to- 
gether (upward)  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  leaflets,  and  is  protodiastohc 
in  [ime.    It  is  synchronous  with  the  third  heart  sound  and  may  occur 
(IJ  in  slowly  beating  hearts  (because  of  relatively  early  diastolic  ven- 
tricular distention) ;  (2)  in  aortic  insufficiency  (because  of  high  intra- 
ventricular pressure):  (3)  in  the  early  stages  of  mitral  stenosis  (rapid 
ventriciilar  filling  due  to  a  distended  auricle). 

SPHTGUOGRAPHS 

Numerous  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  recording  of  arterial 
and  venous  pulse  waves.  The  author  personally  prefers  the  Uskoff 
tp^ygmotonograph,  which  may  be  obtained  either  with  or  without  a 
iMiometer  for  estimating  blood-prcsaure.  The  driving  mechanism 
which  propels  the  smoked  paper  is  equipped  with  two  speeds  and  very 
eicellenl  records  from  the  brachial  artery  and  the  jugular  vein  can  be 
Diade  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  Jacquet  cardio-sphygmograph  has  the  advantage  of  permitting 
one  to  make  three  simultaneous  records,  but  as  already  stated  the  car- 
diogram is  of  little  value  in  the  average  case.  The  respiratory  movements 
<*n,  however,  be  traced  instead  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  Like  all  instru- 
Dients  which  are  attached  to  the  wrist,  the  adjustment  is  more  trouble- 
some aod  more  time  is  required  to  make  a  tracing. 

.  The  Mackenzie  polygraph  is  much  used,  but  in  our  experience  the 
jogular  tracing  is  not  as  satisfactorj-  as  with  the  above-mentioned  in- 
?^uineats.  and  a  good  deal  of  time  is  sometimes  required  for  adjustment. 
The  tracings  are  made  with  ink  pens  upon  white  paper  which  runs  off  a 
'pool,  BO  that  very  long  tracings  can  be  made.  This  is  a  feature  of  un- 
doubted utility  in  some  cases. 

General  Technique.— For  the  purpose  of  making  jiigular  tractiigs  the 
patient  must  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  as  low  as 
poaaible.  A  small  pillow  under  the  head,  however,  is  sometimes  neces- 
""—  in  order  to  relax  the  sternomastoid  muscle  at  the  origin  of  which 

eceiver  is  placed.     When  respiratory  excursions  are  deep,  it  is  often 

jsar\'  for  the  patient  to  hold  his  breath  while  the  phlebogram  is  being 
^e,  since  the  oscillation  of  the  supraclavicular  structures  may  confuse 
venous  waves.  The  Uskoff  cuff  requires  no  adjustment  other  than 
lation  to  about  the  level  of  the  diastolic  pressure.  With  the  Jacquet 
itrument,  however,  the  receiver  must  be  placed  exactly  over  the  radial 
ery.     If  the  course  of  the  artery  is  outlined  upon  the  skin  by  means  nf 
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a  blue  pencil,  this  procedure  is  much  facihtated.     The  patient  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  move  the  hand  once  the  instrument  has  been  adjusted. 

The  cardiogram  should  be  taken  over  the  outermost  portion  of  the 
apex  impulse.  In  many  cases  no  impulse  may  be  perceptible  unless  the 
patient  rolls  more  or  less  upon  his  left  side.     The  cardiogram  of  the 


auricular  press 
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right  ventricle  may  often  be  obtained  in  or  near  the  epigastrium.  In 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle  it  consists  of  a  systolic 
retraction,  not  an  elevation. 

The  respirations  may  be  charted   by  placing  a  cup  receiver  in  the 
episternal  notch  or  by  placing  the  cardiograph  attachment  in  the  epiga»- 
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rium  and  maintaining  it  in  position  by  means  of  an  elastic  strap.  The 
3gi8tration  of  the  respiratory  curve  is  chiefly  important  in  relation  to 
nus  arrhythmia.  In  most  of  the  instruments  in  clinical  use  the  time  is 
scorded  in  fifths  of  a  second. 

It  is  necessary  that  either  (1)  the  recording  needles  be  directly  in  Une 
^here  the  tracing  is  made,  or  (2)  that  any  discrepancy  which  may  exist 
etween  their  position  be  shown  upon  the  tracing  so  that  allowance  may 
e  made  for  it  in  identifying  the  venous  waves.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
37  in  TV'hich  the  driving  mechanism  has  been  stopped  near  the  middle 
f  the  tracing  and  the  relative  position  of  the  recording  needles  is  shown 
y  the  vertical  strokes  of  the  lever. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  PULSE  TRACINGS 

Firwt. — The  first  point  requiring  attention  is  the  identification  of  the 
c"  wave  in  the  jugular  tracing.  This  is  accomplished  by  selecting  the 
rave  which  very  slightly  precedes  the  systolic  wave  in  the  brachial 
raduig.  In  doubtful  cases  the  receiver  may  be  moved  up  higher  along 
he  edgie  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  where  a  pure  carotid  tracing  can  be 
obtained. 

Second, — The  "a"  wave  is  identified  by  the  fact  that  it  immediately 
ireoedee  the  "c"  wave.  It  appears  from  0.15  to  0.2  second  before  the 
atter  and  almost  synchronously  with  the  ''a'^  wave  of  the  cardiogram 
inoe  there  are  no  venous  valves  interposed  between  the  right  auricle 
md  the  jugular  bulb  (see  Fig.  137). 

TkirdL — ^The  'W  wave  follows  the  *^c"  wave  after  a  variable  interval. 
t  is  often  separated  from  the  former  by  a  sharp  negative  depression 
'x"  which  is  chiefly  due  to  negative  auricular  pressure  due  to  displace- 
neiit  ol  the  auriculo-ventricular  tissues  during  ventricular  systole. 

The  "v"  wave  is  sometimes  split,  the  first  portion  'W  being  due  to 
rentiiciilar  systole  and  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the  systolic 
ilateau  in  the  cardiogram.  The  second  portion  '' v^"  occurs  at  the  end 
if  this  time  and  is  due  to  the  downward  rebound  of  the  auriculo- 
rentiieular  tissues  to  their  normal  position. 

The  second  negative  depression  '*y''  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Mirieulo-ventricular  valves. 


CHAPTER  XV 
CARDIAC  ARRHYTHMIA 


Recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  cardiac  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology have  thrown  much  valuable  light  upon  our  conception  of  heart 
disease,  and  have  pUvced  cardiac  diagnosis  and  therapy  upon  a  much 
more  accurate  scientific  basis.  As  a  result  of  these  advances  the  study 
of  cardiac  irregulai'ities  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  conditions  has  changed  from  the  hopeless  jumble  which 
existed  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  small  an<1  relativel%'  simple  grouping. 

NORMAL  RHYTHM 
The  stimulus  which  causes  the  heart  to  contract  arises  in  the  strut- 
auricular  node,  a  small  collection  of  specialized  right  auricular  tissue 
which  lies  "in  the  sulcus  tcrmiualis  just  below  the  fork  formed  between 
the  superior  surface  of  the  auricular  appendix  and  the  superior  vena 
cava." 
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■mmal  phlebogram.  Blood-pressure  S.  130,  D.  78  mm.  Hg.  Note  than 
thi>  "a,"  "c,"  "v"  waves  bcariniz  a  definite  time  rclatioDship  to  the  bisd 
The  conduction  lime  ("  a-c  "  interval)  is  normal. 


The  impulse  is  conducted  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  by  meam 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  (His'  bundle),  a  network  of  specialiied 
tissue  which  begins  in  the  right  posterior  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
interauricular  septum  (the  auriculo-ventricular  or  Tawara's  node)  and 
narrowing  to  form  a  l)undle  of  fibers,  leads  through  the  interventricular 
septum  to  the  ventricles.  Before  entering  these  structures  it  divides 
into  two  branches  (a  right  ami  a  left)  and  again  spreads  out  into  a  net- 
work which  is  distributed  to  the  papillary  muscles  and  to  the  ventricular 
walls,  and  causes  a  contraction  of  these  structures. 

Normal  cardiac  contraction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  organ  possesses 
the  functions  of  (1)  stimulus  producUon,  (2)  excitability,  (3)  cottdudivtiy, 
(4)  contractilily,  and  perhaps  (5)  tonicity.     Further,  that  these  functions 
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are  definitely  coordinated.  The  cardiac  nerves  have  apparently  both  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  modifying  and  controlling  function. 

If  any  portion  of  the  foref^oing  mechanism  fails  in  its  proper,  coordi- 
DBted  fuDctioD  either  from  the  standpoint  of  time,  place,  or  intensity, 
arrhythmia  will  result.  Tlius,  for  instance,  the  stimulus  may  be  generated 
too  rapidly,  or  from  abnormal  regions  (hetprofrenpl.ip  Htimiill^  as  in 
auricular  fibrillation,  nn  that  thp  ventricrei  cannot  keep  pnce_  Or  it 
may  he  triat  the  auriculo- ventricular  hunJle  is  di.se aaed  and  fails  to  con- 
duct impulses  normally  from  the  sinus  node  to  the  ventricles,  and  heart 
block  rf^ultfi.  Again,  the  excitability  of  the  ventricles  may  be  increased 
8o  that  they  respond  to  abnormal  stimuli  and  contract  before  the  proper 
time,  producing  ventrinilar  pxtr»sy«tolpa :  or  the  ventricular  muscle  may 
be  deficient  in  contractile  power  and  contract  with  irregular  force  (pulsus 
alternaDs). 

The  term  allorhylhmia  (altered  rhythm)  is  applied  to  cases  which 
show  a  !:egular  irregularity  (e.g.,  2  to  1  heart  block)  and  pararhylhmia  to 
those  fn  which  two  separate  rhvthms  are  simultaneously  seen  in  the 
same  or  differentTieart  chaml>ers.  Several  different  types  of  irregularity 
may  coincidently  lie  present  in  a  given  case.  Thus  extrasystole  not 
infrequently  complicates  the  other  forms,  .^mong  the  pathologic  types 
of  arrhythmia,  extrasystole  and  aurjciilnr  filirillNtiim  arc  the  most  com- 
mon. Auricular  fibrillation  is  next  in  order  of  frcjuency,  the  third  place 
being  filled  hv  pnlsiin  alfj-rnans.  and  the  rarest  l>einE  heart  block. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  cardiac  irregularity  will  upon  analysis 
be  found  to  conform  to  one  of  the  following  types.  The  modern  classifi- 
cation of  heart  irregularities,  based  as  it  is  upon  variations  of  definite 
physiologic  functions  of  the  heart  mechanism,  has  greatly  simplified  the 
whole  question. 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse  occurring  within  the  first  ten  years  of  life 
is  usiiallj'  due  to  sinus  arrhythmia.  The  relative  frequency  of  different 
arrhrthraias  froni"  adolescence  to  old  age  as  seen  in  general  hospital  prac- 
tice is  auricular  fibrillation  40  pp'-  ""ili  extraaystole  35  per  cent.,  pulsus 
altgrnans  15  per  cent.,  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  sinus  arrnythmia._liea3:t. 
•EIock~'of~fiul(e[,  10  po"f  cent.  A  persistant  pulse  rate  of  3.^  suggests 
complete  heart  niock;  of  4IJ-.50,  partial  heart  blockT  On  the  other  hand 
aTcotlTimial  fliTe  ot  I'M)  leads  one  to  expect  eitberjuiri^'ulffr  gutter  ;^r  a 
prolonged  paro.vt-sm  ot  tachycardia.  An  irregular  pulse  of  120  or  more 
usually  mean.s  auncular  npriuation".  "l^xtra^y stoles  are  unusual  wath 
a  pulse  of  or  over  i^iii.  ine  more  persistent  the  irregularity  an^~TtlB" 
"higher  the  pulse  rate,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  we  are  confronted 
with  fibrillation  {Lewis). 

TACTILE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  ARRHYTHMIAS 
Pul*e    /nfpi-mm/im. — If    a    pul--ie    of    regular   rhytiim    i>^  interrupted 
•'—e  to  time  by  a  pause,  we  are  dealing  either  with  (gl^extra- 
"'>mmon;   the  intermission  corresponds  with  a  heart  iriip lilse 
at  the  precordiuin;  or  (b)  heart  block — rare;  nn  impulseor 
lie  precordium. 
natient  is  up  and  about  and  has  not  symptoms  of  cardiac 
we  are  almost  surely  dealing  with  extrasystoles.     If  marked 
compensation   exist   the   probabihties  are  in   favor   of 
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"  Coupled' Beats. — If  the  ventricular  beats  are  coupled  and  the  couples 
are  evenly  spaced  they  are  the  result  of  one  of  two  mechanisms:  1.  for 
either  the  alternate  beats  of  the  normal  rhythm  have  been  replaced  by 
premature  contractions — ^in  which  case  the  second  beat  of  the  couple  is 
weak  and  may  not  reach  the  wrist — or  2.  each  third  ventricular  con- 
traction has  been  lost  and  heart  block  is  present.  If  the  pulse  beats  are 
coupled  {pulsus  higeminus)  a  third  possibility  remains;  the  pulse  pairing 
may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  premature  heart  beats  which  replace 
each  third  rhythmic  beat.  If  such  is  the  case  the  premature  beat  will 
be  appreciable  at  the  apex,  though  it  does  not  reach  the  ^^Tist." 

**  Triple  Beating. — The  recognition  of  the  cause  proceeds  along  similar 
lines.  Tripling  at  the  apex  is  due  to  premature  contractions  which 
replace  each  third  rhythmic  beat,  or  to  heart-block  in  which  each  fourth 
ventricular  contraction  has  been  lost.  Tripling  of  the  pulse  (pukt» 
trigeminus)  may  l)e  due  to  a  third  cause,  namely,  premature  beats  re- 
placing each  fourth  rhythmic  beat,  the  early  beat  failing  to  reach  the 
wrist." 

*^  Halved  Fuhc  Rate. — When  the  ventricle  beats  at  twice  the  pube 
rate,  the  disorder  is  due  to  premature  contractions  in  all  but  the  rarest 
instances.  Alternation  has  been  known  to  occasion  halving,  the  weak 
alternate  beats  failing  to  reach  the  wrist;  but  tliis  condition  is  of  great 
rarity  and,  when  it  occurs,  is  very  transient.  The  two  are  readily 
differentiated,  for  in  the  first  instance  the  ventricular  beats  are  coupled 
while  in  the  last  tliey  appear  regularly." 

^*  When  sudden  and  exact  halving  of  pulse  rate  is  noted  and  the  ven- 
tricular rate  is  halved  simultaneously,  the  disorder  is  the  result  of  heart- 
block." 

^^  A  grossly  irregular  pulse  in  which  there  is  hopeless  jumbling  of 
stronger  pulsations,  with  quick  runs  of  almost  imperceptible  beats,  and  in 
which  the  lengths  of  intervening  pauses  are  constantly  varidng,  is  due 
to  auricular  fibrillation." 

*'A  7nild  grade  of  irregularity  which  persists,  which  is  not  related  to 
respiration  even  when  the  breathing  is  deepened  and  in  which  no  definite 
sequence  of  events  can  be  determined,  is  also  due  to  auricular  fibrillation 
in  most  cases.  A  similar  irregularity,  which  shows  relations  to  respira- 
tion, is  a  sinus  arrhythmia"  (Lewis). ^ 

SINUS  ARRHYTHMIA 

Under  normal  conditions  a  deep  inspiration  tends  to  accelerate,  a 
deep  expiration,  to  retard  the  pulse.  If  this  condition  becomes  exagger- 
ated so  that  ordinary  breathing  produces  a  distinct  pulse  irregularity,  we 
speak  of  it  as  sinus  arrhythmia.  The  name  juvenile  arrhythmia  has  also 
been  used  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in  children. 
It  is  essentially  a  vagus  phenomenon,  being  due  to  overactivity  of  the 
tenth  nerve.  8inus  arrhythmia  may  also  occur  independently  of  the 
respiratory  act.  It  occurs  characteristically  during  convalescence  from 
infections,  can  be  abated  by  full  doses  of  atropin  and  possesses  no  patho- 
logic significance.  Its  recognition  becomes  important  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  serious  forms  of  arrhythmia  during  convalescence  in 
diphtheria,  etc.,  or  when  myocardial  disease  is  suspected.     The  heart 

1  Lewis,   Thos.:  ''Clinical   Disorders  of  the  Heart  Beat."     N.  Y.,  1916.    (An 
excellent,  brief  and  practical  handbook.) 
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nda  remain  unaltered  during  sinus  arrhythmia,  only  diastole  being 
cted. 

HEART  BLOCK 

This  form  of  arrhythmia  is  characterized  by  bradycardia  (pulse  rate 
;o  10  per  minute)  and  by  the  fact  that  venous  pulsations  in  the  jugular 
18  are  visible  more  frequently  than  ventricular  contractions  over  the 
cordium.     When  the  bradycardia  is  asaociatt'd  with  periods  of  asystole, _ 
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i  known  as  the  Adams- 

Ihe  phlebogram  shows  from  two  to  four  "a"  waves 
'esch  "c"  wave.  The  lesion  generally  lies  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
pndle  and  is  frequently  syphilitic  in  origin.  More  or  less  destruction 
tile  bundle  "blocks"  the  stimuli  between  the  sinus  node  and  the  ven- 
ide.    When  the  block  is  complete  the  ventricle  initiates  its  own  rhythm 
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(about  30  per  minute).  If  the  block  is  incomplete  every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  sinus  impulse  produces  a  ventricular  contraction  and  the  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  a  2  to  I,  3  to  1,  or  4  to  1,  block.  Incomplete  block 
often  shows  a  prolongation  of  the  "a-c"  interval.  The  conductivity 
time  ia  also  frequently  increased  in  rheumatic  valvular  lesions.  The 
abortive  auricular  systoles  can  sometimes  be  heard  over  the  precordium 
as  ill-defined  mufHcd  heart  sounds.  Heart  block  is  always  serious  and 
frequently  a  fatal  condition,  i^ome  seven  cases  of  the  AdamB^tokee  syn- 
drome have,  however,  been  known  to  recover.  Temporary  Mock  (espe- 
cially in  the  milder  forms  of  prolongation  of  the  "a-c"  interval,  or  an 
occasional  dropped  beat)  may  be  caused  by  full  doses  of  digitalis  and 
similar  remedies.  It  also  may  occur  in  several  of  the  acute  infections, 
especially  rheumatic  fever,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  due  to  acute 
myocardial  inflammation  involving  the  conductive  system. 


Flo,    130.— .\uriculo- 


EXTRASYSTOLE 

Under  normal  conditions  ventricular  coiitiactiona  are  due  to  stimi**^ 
originating  in  the  ainuH  node  and  transmitted  through  the  auricle  and  tl*  _ 
bundle  of  His  to  the  ventricle.  The  contractions  occur  at  regular!?' 
spaced  intervals.  Vndcr  abnormal  conditions  additional  effective  sti(^' 
uli  may  arise  at  other  portions  of  the  heart  (auricle,  ventricle,  bundle)- 
Such  stimuli  interfere  with  the  regular  rhythm  by  producing  prematuJ* 
contractions — extrasystolos.  Such  abnormal  stimuli  are  most  apt  t* 
occur  when  the  caicliac  rate  is  slow.     The  muscle  becomes  impatient  i" 
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waiting  for  its  signul  :iiid  contracts  without  orders.  The  sound  produced 
oy  an  extrasystole  is  less  intt'iise  than  the  normal  sound,  and  may  even 
be  inaudible. 

Veotricular  eitrasystoles  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
followed  by  foinpensalory  priii.;i».i    in  t\^^y\  |,[ie  time  oci-upied  by  the  ays- 
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.tole  and  the  extraavBtole  is  equal  to  that  of  two  normal  contractiona. 
Aiso  by  the  fact  that  the  extrasyatole  occurs  early  in  diastole  and  pro- 
duces  either  a  weak  or  a  missed  beat  at  the  wrist  while  the  succeeding  one 
isfotcible,  so  that  the  patient  is  often  conscious  of  it.  The  compensatory 
pause  is  due  wi  the  fact  that  the  next  normal  stimulus  reaches  the  ven- 


intkao  soon  after  the  premature  contraction  that  the  latter  is  still  in  the 
refractory  phase.  Ventricular  extraaystoles  may  occur  without  iiitcrfer- 
"ifwith  any  of  the  normal  stimuli,  in  which  case  the  pause  after  the  pre- 
oiatiire  contraction  is  shorter  than  normal,  and  an  "  iiiteriiolatfil "  extra- 
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systole  occurs.  Inspection  of  the  phlebogram  shows  the  absence  of  an 
'*a"  wave  to  correspond  with  the  extra  "c''  wave;  and  auscultation  of 
the  precordium  often  demonstrates  the  absence  of  a  second  sound  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ventricular  contraction. 

Auricular  extrasystoles  are  due  to  stimuli  arising  at  some  point  of 
the  auricle  other  than  at  the  sinus  node.  The  phlebogram  shows  an  "a" 
wave  preceding  each  extrasystole  of  the  ventricle.  The  compensator}' 
pause  is  generally  absent,  but  may  be  almost  or  even  wholly  complete. 
Auricular  extrasystoles  may  be  induced  or  abated  by  digitalis. 

The  significance  of  extrasystoles  is  very  variable.  They  may  be  due 
to  many  direct  or  reflex  causes.  Thus  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  may 
produce  them,  as  may  increased  blood-pressure,  especially  with  a  weak- 
ened myocardium. 

PAROXYSMAL  TACHYCARDIA 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  distinct  pathologic  entity  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  intrinsic  cardiac  mechanism.  It  should  not  be  appUed  to 
simple  tachycardia  due  to  extrinsic  causes  such  as  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Clinically  this  condition  is  characterized  by  sudden  attacks  of  rapij. 
JXfiai±-action^m_  wJiich^haj^^  rate  is  approximately  doubleQ; 

Jt^bl^^  or  unrvirnpl^n  Ordinary  tachycanlia~l'arely  produces  a  piilse 
rate  over  140  per  minute,  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia  the  rate  ranges 
between  140  and  280  per  minute.  These  attacks  may  be  precipitated  by 
diverse  causes  such  as  excitement,  change  of  posture,  flatulence,  exercise,  . 
etc.;  and  end  after  a  variabh*  duration  as  abruptly  as  they  began.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  subjective  sensations  nfjftlpit|fit.ion,  op- 
pression,  fullness  of  the  neck,  dyspnea,  vertigo,  etc.,  the  inteTisily  of 
which  often  depc^nds  upon  the  integrity  oT  the  lieart  muscle. 

Venous  and  electrocardiographic  studies  taken  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  paroxysms  have  shown  that  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  be  vari- 
able.    Two  types  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  described: 

1.  The  type  in  which  the  auricular  type  of  venous  pulse  persists,  in 
which  the  end  of  the  attack  may  terminate  with  normal  coordination 
or  with  a  temporary  auriculo-ventricular  block. 

2.  A  second  rarer  ventricular  type  has  also  been  observed  in  which 
the  paroxysms  are  characterized  ])y  the  entire  absence  of  auricular  waves, 
which  do,  however,  reappear  at  the  end  of  the  attack,  without  any  evi- 
dences of  auriculo-ventricular  block. 

The  etiology  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  obscure.  Numerous  ex- 
planations such  as  the  interpolation  of  extrasystoles,  abnormal  stimulus 
production  in  the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle,  etc., 
have  been  suggested.  Practically  the  condition  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  an  increased  irritability  of  the  myocardium  in  which  diverse  reflex 
stimuli  may  precipitate  a  paroxysm. 

The  effects  upon  the. circulation  are  those  of  a  shortened  diastole  with 
insufficient  ventricular  filling,  as  the  result  of  which  arterial  pressure  falls, 
venous  pressure  rises  and  variable  degrees  of  local  or  general  circulatory 
stasis  may  occur. 

AURICULAR  FLUTTER 

Auricular  flutter  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of  arrhythmia  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  elderly  subjects.     It  is  characterized  by  an  extremely  rapid 
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luricular  actionf  the  rate  being  from  200  to  400  per  minute  (usually 
ibove  300).  When  established  it  generally  lasts  for  months  or  years, 
3ut  paroxysms  may  be  shorter.  It  is  due  to  pathologic  or  heterogenetic 
impulses  which  probably  have  an  ectopic  auricular  origin.  It  is  not 
under  nerve  control.  The  rate  is  wonderfully  constant  as  a  rule,  and  is 
uninfluenced  by  position,  exercise  or  stimulation.  The  ventricular  rate  is 
generally  one-half  the  auricular  rate,  but  any  degree  of  block  may  be 
present.  The  ventricle  may  beat  regularly  if  the  degree  of  partial  block 
is  constant,  or  irregularly,  if  the  degree  of  block  varies  (e.gf.,  3  to  2,  2  to 
1,  etc.).  Auricular  flutter  is  closely  related  to  paroxysmal  tachycaidiiL,^ 
It  is  much  influenced  by  digitalis  and  vagal  compression.  IJigitaliTmay 
change  auricular  flutter  to  fibrillation  and  the  latter  to  a  normal  rhythm 
or  it  may  have  no  demonstrable  effect.  The  arterial  tracings  may  be 
regular  or  irregular,  fast  or  slow,  and  may  suggest  fibrillation  or  extra- 
systoles.  The  venous  curves  are  generally  obscure  on  account  of 
auricular  weakness,  but  when  pauses  are  long  ^'a''  waves  may  be  distinct 
(T.  Lewis).  1 

AURICULAR  FIBRILLATION 

This  common  form  of  arrhythmia  occurs  in  serious  organic  lesions  of 
the  heart  muscle.  It  can  be  produced  experimentally  by  electric  over- 
stimulation of  the  auricle  and  may  be  regarded  as  manifestation  of 
auricular  exhaustion.  It  occurs  mainly  in  rheumatic  endocardial  lesions, 
pfrpf^fifilly jn  l^np;  ntipnijjnc  i^^itral  stenosis  ^ith  right  auricular  dilatationT' 
but  is  also  seen  in  arterio-s^lfirotic  lesions.  It  is  identical  with  what  was 
formerly  described  as  *^ pulsus  irregularis  perpetuus,^^  ''nodal  rhythm" 
and  "delirium  cordis."  It  is  characterized  by  an  absolutely  irregular 
tfrterial  pulse.  The  pulse  waves  are  irregular  both  Ss  to  force  and  time,^ 
ana  many  ventricular  contractions  fail  to  produce  a  peripheral  pulse, 
hence  we  find  a  pulse  deficit  in  the  radial  and  other  peripheral  arteries. 
The  phlebogram  shows  the  absence  of  ''a"  waves  and  the  presence  of  a 
large  **v"  wave,  which  can  also  often  be  seen  as  a  systolic  venous  pulsa- 
tion in  the  jugular  veins.  The  foregoing  characteristics  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ventricle  instead  of  receiving  the  normal  stimuli  from  the 
sinus  node  transmitted  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  at  regular 
intervals,  and  with  definite  intermissions,  is  overwhelmed  by  stimuli 
received  so  frequently  that  diastolic  filling  and  rest  are  impossible. 
Digitalis  in  sufficient  dosage  produces  a  specific  reaction  which  is  attended 
by  excellent  clinical  results.  This  is  accomplished  by  lowering  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  auricular-ventricular  bundle,  so  that  fewer  stimuli  reach 
the  ventricle.  Excessive  digitalization  often  results  in  the  production 
of  a  bigeminal  pulse  (p.  161).  A  rare  form  of  auricular  fibrillation  exists 
in  which  attacks  occur  in  paroxysms  lasting  a  few  hours,  days  or  weeks. 
They  may  be  brought  on  by  emotion  or  physical  strain,  and  may  cause 
severe  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress  and  palpitation.  By  palpitation 
we  understand  rapid  or  tumultuous  heart  action  of  which  the  patient 
is  subjectively  conscious.  Auricular  fibrillation  is  a  serious  form  of 
arrhythmia  which  once  it  has  set  in  generally  persists,  although  life 
under  restricted  conditions  may  last  several  years. 

Blood-pressure  in  auricular  fibrillation  often  cannot  be  estimated  by 
the  usual  methods,  owing  to  the  variable  size  and  force  of  succeeding 

1  Lewis:  "Heart,"  IV,  1912,  171. 
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pulse  waves.     This  difEculty  may  be  overcome  by  the  method  suggested 
by  James  and  Hart: 

"The  apex  and  radial  impulses  are  counted  for  one  minute,  then  a 
blood-pressure  cuff  is  applied  to  the  arm,  and  the  pressure  raised  until 
the  radial  pulse  is  completely  obliterated;  the  pressure  ia  then  lowered 
10  mm.  and  held  at  this  point  for  one  minute  while  the  radial  pulse  is 
counted;  the  pressure  is  again  lowered  10  mm.  and  a  second  radial  count 
is  made;  this  count  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  10  mm.  lowered  pressure 
until  the  cuff  pressure  is  insufficient  to  cut  off  any  of  the  radial  waves 
(between  each  estimation  the  pressure  on  the  arm  should  be  lowered  to  0). 
From  the  figures  thus  obtained  the  average  systolic  blood-pressure  is 
calculated  bj'  multiplying  the  number  of  radial  beats  by  the  pressures 
under  which  they  came  through,  adding  together  these  products  and 
dividing  their  sum  by  the  number  of  apex  beats  per  minute.  The  result- 
ing';figure  is  what  we  have  called  the  'average  systolic  blood-pressure.'" 
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Fig.   1*2.— Auricular  fibrillalion  showiu 
a  deficit,  as  contraated  with  the  phlebograi 
and  13  at  the  positive  or  ventricular  type. 
in  rheumatic  mitral  and  tricuspid  disease. 

The  following  observation  made  on  a  patient  will  indicate  the  method  of 
computation : 

B.  S.,  April  29,  1910.     Apex,  131;  radial,  101;  deficit.SO. 
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60  mm 82  -  75  =  7  X  60  =   420 

50  mm 101  -  82  =  19  X  50  -  950 

.\pe\  =  131)      7,220 

Average  Bystolic  blood -pressure .55+ 


PULSUS  ALTERNANS 

Pulsus  alternans,  the  third  in  order  of  frequency  and  prognostically 
one  of  the  most  grave  forms  of  cardiac  arrhythmia,  is  characterized  by  the 
alternate  appearance  of  large  and  small  arterial  pulse  waves.  The  time 
interval  separating  the  large  from  the  small  beats  is  generally  greater 
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th&n  that  which  separates  the  small  waves  from  the  large  ones.  This 
form  of  arrhythmia,  which  can  be  produced  experimentally  after  ligation 
of  a  coronary  artery  if  the  heart  rate  is  much  increased,  is  due  to  failure 
of  ventricular  contractility  and  may  occur  (1)  in  a  normal  heart  beating 
at  an  excessive  rate,  or  {2)  in  a  degenerated  myocardium  contracting  at 
a  normal  rate.  The  rate  being  too  rapid  for  the  myocardium,  only  a 
partial  sj-stole  occurs,  since  the  ventricle  is  insufficiently  rested,  but  in 
the  weaker  sj'stole  leas  energy  is  consumed  and  hence  the  next  contrac- 
tion will  be  normal  in  force.  According  to  another  explanation,  a  part 
of  the  ventricle  altogether  fails  to  contract,  remaining  in  a  refractory  state 
and  thus  causing  a  weak  contraction.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  irritability,  conductivity,  or  contractility  is  still  an  open  question . 
The  last-mentioned  function  seems  to  be  most  commonly  at  fault. 
Gravier,  who  has  published  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  subject, 
speaks  of  pulsus  altemans  as  "a  disorder  of  the  refractorj'  phase."' 

The  alternation  of  force  so  apparent  at  the  wrist  is  rarely  demon- 
strable at  the  cardiac  apex  and  the  relationship  has  actually  been  found 
reversed — a  strong  systole  being  associated  with  a  small  radial  pulse 
and  ric4  versa.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  perhaps  lies  in  the 
fact  stated  by  Hering  that  that  part  of  the  cardiac  musculature  which 
forms  the  cardiac  apex  is  not  the  part  which  propels  the  ventricular  blood 
into  the  aorta. 

Lewis  has  not«d  a  similar  divergence  in  force  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  carotid,  which  he  attributes  to  alternating  auwcular  force.  This 
corresponds  with  Volhard's  tracings  which  showed  an  alternation  of  the 
"a"  waves  in  the  phlebogram,  the  large  jugular  wave  being  followed  by 
the  small  radial  pulse. 

"Temporarj-  exhaustion  of  contractility  often  occurs  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  typical  pulsus  alternans  from  an  overtaxation  of  the  cardiac 
miiBculature,  the  result  of  a  too  rapid  rate,  such  as  may  occur  in  paroxys- 
mal tachycardia,  auricular  flutter,  auricular  fibrillation,  or  the  long- 
fontinued  tachycardia  which  accompanies  CSraves'  disease.  Experi- 
nieDtally  it  may  be  produced  in  healthy  hearts  by  electrical  stimulation, 
ibe  injection  into  the  blood  stream  of  digitalis,  antiarin,  aconitin,  and 
temolj-tic  serum.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered,  however,  when  the 
Wrt  is  beating  within  its  normal  rate,  and  when  it  denotes  a  grave 
pathological  condition  of  the  myocardium,  with  failing  contractility" 
(Gordinier). 

Pulsus  alternans  is  met  with  in  cases  of  nephrUis  and  myocardilis, 
generally  during  failing  compensation.  It  may  be  complicated  by 
extrasystoles. 

Pulsus  alternans  must  be  differentiated  from  regular  bigcminus  due 
lo  extrasy stoles.  The  latter  are  to  be  distinguished  from  true  alter- 
naiiB  by  the  long  diastolic  time  interval,  or  by  the  long  compensatory 
pause  following  the  small  estrasystolic  beats,  whereas  in  true  pulsus 
alternans  the  longer  period  follows  the  large  beat,  or  else  the  contractions 
ar        lally  spaced  (Gordinier). 

nhlebogram  in  pulsus  alternans  shows  no  abnormal  waves,  but 

interval   may  be  prolonged.     Alternation  in  the  intensity, 

ch  of  the  he-art  sounds  is  rarely  demonstrable.     A  markedly 

lay  on  superficial  inspection  simulate  alternation,  but  this. 

Reh,  L.;  "L'AltemnnRe  du  Cocur,''  Paris,  191-t. 
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source  of  error  may  readily  be  excluded  by  counting  the  pulse  over  the 
precordium.  Alternation  is  frequently  overlooked  if  sphygmographic 
tracings  are  not  made.  The  sphygmograph  is  also  useful  in  demonstrate 
ing  latent  caset  of  alternation.  It  also  enhances  one's  tactile  perception 
of  this  arrhythmia.  "The  cuff  is  inflated  to  the  point  at  which  the  pulse 
rate  becomes  halved.  If  the  cuff  pressure  is  allowed  to  fall  somewhat 
lower  all  the  beats  will  come  through,  but  the  alternation  in  their  size  be- 
comes more  noticeable  than  when  the  arterial  lumen  is  uncompromised."' 


_     _    .      _  ...  from  a  case  of  cardio-v.. 

This  Birhythmia  was  apparently   preoipitated   by  digi 
irhea  blood-prcasurc  waa  at  its  hidhest  (S.  19').  D,  140  mm.  Hg,).     Death  three  monthi 
Ister.     Note  the  altercate  large  and  small  brachial  waves  accurriog  at  regular  JDterrilB. 

THE  EFFORT  SYNDROME 

("Disordered  Action  of  the  Heart;"  "D.  A.  H.;"  Neurocirculatoiy 

Asthenia;  Soldier's  Heart;  The  Irritable  Heart  of  Soldiers) 

The  syndrome  upon  which  these  various  names  have  been  bestowed, 
was  first  described  by  Hartshorne  and  l)y  DaCosta  during  our  Civil 
War.  It  has  been  much  in  evidence  in  the  "Great  War"  just  terminated 
in  which  it  played  a  conspicuous  part,  as  a  cause  of  physical  disability. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  which  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  many  able  men,  notably  Thomas  Lewis, ^  although  as  yet 
its  exact  ctiolt^y  and  pathologj'  still  remains  unsolved. 

Symptoms. — The  "effort  syndrome"  is  characterized  by  dyspnea 
on  exertion,  precordial  pain,  undue  exhaustion,  vertigo  and  syncope, 
palpitation,  headache,  la.<^situde,  vasomotor  disturbance  such  as  coldneBS, 
cyanosis,  sweating  of  the  extremities,  irritabihty  of  temper,  flushing  of  the 
skin,  tremor,  inability  to  concentrate  mentally.  Cutaneous  hyperalgeeia 
is-frequently  present. 

>  NORRia,  G.  W. :  "  Blood-pressure,  Its  Clinical  Applications,"  Philadelphia,  1917i 
p.  250. 

'Report  upon  aoUliera  returneil  as  casea  of  "Disordered  Action  of  the  Heut" 
(D.  A.  H.)  or  "Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (V.  D.  H.).  Med.  ReaettrehComin., 
London,  1914. 
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The  respirations  which  are  rapid  (20-60  per  min.)  and  shallow  (250- 
350  cc.)  increase  greatly  on  exertion  as  regards  rate,  but  not  in  regard 
to  depth.  This  as  has  been  noted  is  characteristic  of  anoxemia  as 
contrasted  with  an  increased  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  blood,  and 
these  patients  while  breathing  oxygen  are  able  to  carry  on  physical 
exertion,  which,  while  breathing  atmospheric  air  are  quite  beyond  their 
powers.  Oxygen  relieves  their  subjective  symptoms.  It  is  not  yet 
known,  however,  whether  the  anoxemia  results  fron  an  impaired  circula- 
tion or  from  other  factors  which  prevent  adequate  pulmonary  ventilation.  ^ 

Phjrsical  Signs. — Increased  pulse  rate  is  very  common,  but  labiUty 
of  the  pulse  especially  in  response  of  emotion  or  exercise  is  most  character- 
istic. The  systolic  blood  pressure  shows  an  equally  exaggerated  re- 
sponse of  mental  or  physical  effort.  The  apex  heat  is  diffuse,  forcible 
and  jerky,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  systoUc  thrill  and  accentuation 
of  the. heart  sounds.  The  heart  rhythm  is  often  irregular — intermittent 
or  unduly  affected  by  respiration.  Tremor  of  the  hands,  vasomotor 
ataxia — excessive  coldness,  blueness,  wetness  of  the  palms  and  soles, 
increased  axiUary  sudation,  slight  degrees  of  fever  and  tachycardia 
especially  after  exertion  are  commonly  noted,  as  is  also  capillary 
leukocytosis. 

It  is  needless  to  say  not  every  one  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  just 
eniunerated  will  be  present  in  every  case.  Dyspnea,  pain,  undue  ex- 
haustion and  giddiness  are  however  practically  constant  features.  It 
will  be  noted  that  virtually  all  the  features  above  referred  to  are  identical 
with  those  which  might  be  encountered  in  a  normal  individual  if  the 
human  machine  had  been  driven  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  In  the  effort 
syndrome  they  occur  after  the  most  trivial  physical  exercise  or  mental 
emotion.  Practically  speaking  the  Effort  Syndrome  may  be  regarded  as 
the  response  of  an  individual  who  is  unfit — from  a  physical,  psychic  or 
nervous  standpoint  to  withstand  unwonted  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
energy.  It  is  encountered  not  only  in  the  trenches  but  also  in  the  train- 
ing camps  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  mile^  from  the  firing  line. 

Diagnosis. — The  Effort  Syndrome  may  be  closely  simulated  by  (1) 
hyperthyroidism;  (2)  mitral  obstruction,  and  (3)  gas  poisoning.  In 
the  early  stages  a  differential  diagnosis  may  indeed  be  difficult,  and 
thus  far  neither  the  history,  the  employment  of  the  sphygmomanometer, 
the  electrocardiograph  or  other  instruments  of  precision  have  added 
much  to  our  diagnostic  ability. 

In  early  mitral  stenosis  exercise  sometimes  tends  to  increase  the  thrill, 
the  murmur  and  the  accentuation  of  the  second  sound.  In  case  of  the 
Effort  Sjrndrome  the  reverse  is  usually  the  case.  In  hyperthyroidism 
the  tremor  is  fine,  diarrhea  is  common,  and  constant  tachycardia  the 
rule.  In  the  Effort  Syndrome  the  tremor  is  coarse,  while  the  rapid  pulse 
and  d3rspnea  disappear  during  sleep  and  rest. 

Cases  of  gas  poisoning  are  to  be  differentiated  by  the  absence  of 
"neurotic"  features,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Effort  Syndrome 
presents  many  parallels  with  an  anxiety  neurosis.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  a  man  who  has  been  gassed  may  develop  the 
Effort  Syndrome.     As  Cohn^  has  pointed  out  surgical  cases  do  not 

^Haldane,  Meakinb  and  Priestley:  "The  Effects  of  Shallow  Breathing."  J, 
Pkynol,  lii,  1919.  433. 

»  CoHN,  A.  K:  "The  Eflfort  Syndrome,"  War  Medicine  ii,  Dec,  1918,  757. 
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develop  the  Effort  Syndrome  with  anything  like  the  frequency  that 
medical  cases  do,  especially  during  convalescence.  The  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  invisible,  intangible  and  to  many,  mysterious  factor,  in  gas 
poisoning  perhaps  plays  an  important  r61e.  No  one  who  has  seen 
large  numbers  of  Effort  Syndrome  cases  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  from  an  etiologic  standpoint  of  the  subconscious  mind. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  VASOMOTOR  EFFICIENCY 

Many  tests  based  upon  sphygmographic  or  sphygmanometric  ob- 
servations for  the  determination  of  cardio-vascular  efficiency  have  been 
devised.  Thus  far  no  one  is  free  from  criticism,  or  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  the  following  test  which  is  simple  and  can  be  briefly  completed,  often 
sheds  a  useful  light  upon  doubtful  cases.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  simply  aims  to  show  functional  efficiency,  not  structural 
integrity. 

Crampton's  Test  of  Vasomotor  Efficiency. — In  rising  from  the  re- 
cumbent to  the  erect  posture  blood-pressure  tends  to  fall  as  a  result  of 
gravity.  Unless  this  tendency  were  automatically  regulated,  syncope 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  cerebral  anemia.  In  a  normal  vigorous  man, 
however,  such  a  change  of  position  causes  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  amount- 
ing to  8  or  10  mm.  Hg.  This  increase  may  result  from  increased  vaso- 
motor tone  or  from  increased  cardiac  work,  or  as  a  result  of  both  factors. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  Crampton^  has  devised  the  following  table 
to  test  vasomotor  efficiency  through  the  observation  of  pulse  rate  and 
blood-pressure  resj)onses  to  postural  change.  The  tables  while  setting 
what  is  perhaps  a  high  normal  have  shown  that  vasomotor  tone  in  the 
same  individual  varies  greatly  as  a  result  of  mental  or  physical  fatigue, 
infectious  processes,  etc.  It  may  be  used  with  especial  edification  in 
the  stuay  of  essential  hypotension  cases. 

The  Technique. — The  cuff  of  the  sphygmomanometer  is  adjusted  over 
the  brachial  artery  and  the  patient  is  placed  on  a  comfortable  couch  with  a 
low  pillow.  The  heart  rate  is  counted  by  quarter-minutes  and  a  gradually 
decreasing  rate  is  usually  observed.  Counting  should  continue  untD 
two  successive  quarter-minutes  are  the  same,  this  is  multiplied  by  4  and 
recorded.  The  systolic  pressure  is  then  taken  preferably  by  ausculta- 
tion. The  patient  stands,  the  heart  rate  is  counted  as  before  until  it 
reaches  the  ** standing  normal,"  when  it  is  recorded,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  then  taken.  The  differences  are  calculated  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  scale. 

''This  scale  provides  a  convenient  and  intelligible  method  of  record- 
ing and  reporting  cases  and  permits  a  numerical  statement  of  the  func- 
tion in  question.  Its  100  mark  indicates  a  perfectly  efficient  working 
of  the  vasomotor  system  under  test,  the  zero  is  approximately  the  point 
where  the  average  person  is  unable  to  maintain  the  erect  posture." 

^  Crampton,  C.  W.  :  ''The  Blood  Ptosis  Test  and  Its  Use  in  Experimental  Work  in 
Hygiene,"     Proceed.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  &  Med.^  1915,  xii,  119. 
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PERCENTAGE  SCALE 
Vasomotor  Tone 
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Note. — In  case  of  increase  in  pressure  higher  than  +10  add  3  per  cent,  to  the 
-10  column  for  each  2  mm.  in  excess  of  10. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 

Br  Edward  B.  Krumbhaar,  Ph,  D.,  M.  D, 

Among  the  instruments  of  precision  recently  Iwconie  available  for 
clinical  purposes  is  the  electrocardiograph,  adapted  from  Einthoven's 
string  galvanometer.  In  the  short  space  of  time  elapsed  since  its  inven- 
tion in  1903,  it  has  not  only  already  proved  its  clinical  value  &s  the  mort 
accurate  analyzer  of  cardiac  arrhythmias,  but  bids  fair  to  give  further 
information  about  the  cardiac  muscle  that  is  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  hands  of  Lewis,  Rothbcrger  and  Winterberg,  Einthoven  and  others, 
it  has  materially  aided  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  mechaoism 
of  the  heart  beat,  both  in  health  and  disease. 


Fio.  144. — An  electrocordio graph  station.  A,  string  galvanometer;  B.  registering  ■{»- 
paratua  ( camera  J ;  6',  electric  light;  D,  rhouatat;  E,  leada  from  wbicli  ciuTCDt  is  takeiu 
[After  Hoffman.) 

The  Principle. — The  string  galvanometer  depends  on  the  principle 
that  a  conducting  string  or  wire  lying  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  if  suffi- 
ciently sensitive,  will  move  vertically  to  the  lines  of  force  when  an  electric 
current  passes  through  it.  As  every  contracting  muscle  initiates  such  a 
current  (the  part  at  which  the  contraction  starts  becoming  electrically 
negative  to  the  rest  of  the  muscle),  the  contractions  of  the  various  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  cause  a  series  of  such  deflections.     These  minute  currents 
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idiating  through  the  body,  if  the  extremities  of  the  patient  are  connected 
ith  the  galvanometer  by  suitable  non-polarizable  electrodes,  may  be  per- 
etuated  as  a  graphic  record  by  photographing  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
ibrating  string  on  a  moving  sensitive  film  or  plate.  The  galvanometer 
nd  registering  apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  a  contraction  starting  nearer 
tie  base  of  the  heart  and  proceeding  toward  the  apex  will  cause  a  deflec- 
ion  of  the  vertical  string  to  the  left,  or  upward  on  standardized  records. 
^'he  field  of  the  electrocardiograph  and  its  limitations  will  be  best  compre- 
ended,  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  merely  registers  all  changes  of  electrical 
otential  occurring  between  the  two  electrodes  in  use.  Voluntary  muscle 
remors  or  contractions,  when  present,  are  consequently  recorded  as  well 
s  the  heart  beat. 

The  three  leads  (places  for  attachment  of  electrodes),  adopted  by 
ilinthoven  a43  best  exhibiting  the  electrical  changes  caused  by  the  heart 
)eat,  are  as  follows:  lead  I,  right  arm  to  left  arm  (horizontal);  lead  II, 
ight  arm  to  left  leg  (long  axis  of  the  heart) ;  and  lead  III,  left  arm  to  left 
eg  (vertical).  These  leads  have  now  come  into  general  use,  and  should 
dways  be  taken  in  routine  examinations.  Leads  may  be  taken  in  special 
;a8es,  however,  from  any  part  of  the  body.  A  time  marker,  registering 
ifths  or  twenty-fifths  of  seconds,  allows  an  accurate  computation  of  the 
irarious  time  intervals. 

The  Normal  Electrocardiogram. — The  normal  mammalian  electro- 
rardiogram  consists  of  a  single  summit  or  peak  C'P"  wave),  due  to 
x>ntraction  of  the  auricles,  and  two  to  four  deviations  ("Q/'  **R,'' 
«g  „  "X")^  due  to  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Of  these  four,  **R" 
ind  " T"  are  the  most  constant,  and  ''  Q"  and  ''  S "  are  of  little  importance 
n  the  normal  record.  Though  no  two  normal  hearts  give  exactly  similar 
'ecordSy  the  individual  peculiarities  are  retained  with  remarkable  con- 
rtancy  as  long  as  the  heart  stays  normal.  Although  the  factors  that 
»U8e  the  individual  deviations  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  certain 
ucplanations  are  generally  accepted.  Thus  the  monophasic  *T"  sum- 
nit  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  impulse  starting  at  the  sinus  node  and 
ipreading  through  both  auricles  toward  the  ventricle.  This  is  followed 
>y  an  inactive  period,  normally  of  0.12  to  0.17  seconds,  called  the  *'P-R" 
ntervaly  which  corresponds  to  the  '*A-C  interval  of  polygraphic  trac- 
ngs.  Most  of  this  delay  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  impulse  through 
Fawara's  node  and  the  bundle  of  His.  The  path  followed  by  the  con- 
traction stimulus  on  entering  the  ventricle  is  a  very  complex  one,  not 
lending  itself  to  simple  representation  by  such  deviations.  The  **R" 
deflection  was  formerly  considered  as  the  evidence  of  the  basifugal  stim- 
ulus conduction  in  the  ventricle.  In  those  cases  where  it  was  preceded 
by  "Q,"  it  was  assumed  that  the  impulse  has  first  been  distributed  to 
tissues  near  the  apex  and  that  the  predominating  influence  for  a  short 
period  was  basipetal  (Einthoven) .  Later  experimental  and  clinical  in vesti- 
pitions  by  Thomas  Lewis,  Buchanan,  and  de  Boer  indicate  that  the  form 
3f  the  "Q,"  "R,"  "S"  group  of  the  ventricular  complex  is  the  result  of 
the  algebraic  summation  of  the  opposing  influences  of  the  right  and  left 
irentricle,  in  other  words,  a  bigram  due  to  the  superposition  of  dextrogram 
on  levogram.  From  this  point  of  view  **Q"  in  lead  I  C'Qi")  of  the  human 
electrocardiogram  is  a  left  ventricular  effect,  in  lead  II  and  III  C'Q2''  and 
"Qj")  a  right  ventricular  effect.  Clinical  confirmation  of  this  conception 
is  found  in  the  prominent  "Qt'  and  '^Qs"  of  infants*  electrocardiograms 
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(Krumbhaar  and  Jenks).  ''R2'',  ''Rz'  and  "Si''  are  due  to  spread  of 
activity  in  the  left  ventricle;  "Ri",  "S2"  and  ''S3"  to  spread  of  activity 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  normal  limits  of  the  QRS  deflection  time  are 
between  0.06  and  0.10  seconds.  In  the  isoelectric  period  preceding  "T," 
a  balance  is  maintained  by  the  whole  mass  of  thie  heart  being  in  a  state 
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Fig.  145. — Normal  electrocardiogram.  Taken  from  the  three  customary  leads.  Le»d 
T,  risbt  arm  to  left  arm;  lead  II,  right  arm  to  left  foot;  lead  III.  left  arm  to  left  foot.  Note 
that  /?j  i»  the  largest,  and  that  Ta  is  small  and  slightly  diphapio.  In  this,  as  in  all  illustra- 
tions, 1  cm.,  deflection  of  string  {i.e.,  five  of  the  small  ruled  lines)  represents  a  change  in 
potential  of  one  millivolt.     Time  record.  H  second. 

of  contraction.  The  final  upward  deflection,  **T,"  is  still  taken  by  some 
authorities  to  be  an  indication  of  the  driving  force  of  the  heart,  repre- 
sented by  the  circular  muscle  bands  at  the  roots  of  the  great  arteries: 
to  others  however,  the  upward  T  indicates  that  the  impulse  to  the  right 
ventricle  has  persisted  longer  than  that  to  the  left.  The  "U"  wave, 
which  is  occasionally  seen  in  both  normal  and  pathological  records,  is 
unimportant  and  but  little  understood.     It  is  taken  by  Hering  to  be 
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due  to  changes  in  electrical  potential  in  the  great  vessels,  i,e,,  an  angio- 
gram. It  should  be  remembered  that  neither  the  ampUtude  nor  the 
duration  of  the  electrical  variations  are  criteria  of  the  force  or  duration 
of  the  contraction  of  the  various  heart  chambers. 

Abnormal  Fonns  of  Complexes. — Many  variations  from  what  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  form  of  the  electrocardiogram  may  result  from  a 
normal  action  of  the  heart,  or  may  have  a  significance  that  is  as  yet  but 
little  or  not  at  all  understood.     If,  however,  repeated  records  from  a  dis- 
eased heart  show  a  constant  approach  to  or  recession  from  the  standard 
form,  it  is  very  probable  that  that  heart  is  either  improving  or  getting 
worse  as  the  case  may  be.     Thus  I  have  seen  a  notch  in  an  R  wave,  so  deep 
that  it  resembled  a  thin  letter  M,  gradually  diminish  as  the  condition  of 
the  heart  improved,  until  after  recovery  a  normal  R  wave  was  found. 
Notches  may  occur  on  either  the  up  or  down  stroke  of  the  R  or  S  wave, 
and  in  single  records  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  them.     If 
permanent,  they  may  indicate  pathologic  changes  in  the  myocardium; 
if  temporar>'',  a  transient  or  potential  defect  in  the  intraventricular  con- 
ducting system.     Prolonged  deflection  time  of  the  QRS  group  will  be 
considered  later  under  the  head  of  Intraventricular  block. 

The  P  wave  may  be  changed  in  various  ways  in  any  of  the  leads  but 
most  frequently  in  Lead  III.  It  may  be  either  notched,  broadened, 
diphasic  or  inverted  in  one  or  more  leads,  and  either  under  or  independ- 
ent of  vagus  control.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
migration  of  the  pacemaker  from  the  sinus  node  (Wilson),  and  in  the 
latter  possibly  to  anomalous  position  of  the  sinus  node,  extra-sinus 
location  of  the  pacemaker,  a  change  of  the  hc^ai  t's  position  or  alterations 
in  muscle  balance. 

The  T  wave  Ls  frequently  diphasic  or  inverted,  and  especially  in  Lead 
III,  where  such  variations  have  little  significance.  In  the  other  leads  they 
are  taken  by  some  authors  to  indicate  a  bad  prognosis;  but  Cohn  has 
shown  that  inversion  of  the  T  wave  can  constantly  be  produced  if  suffi- 
ciently large  doses  of  digitalis  are  administered.  In  my  own  series  of 
cases,  negative  T  waves  in  Leads  I  and  II  in  the  absence  of  digitalis 
medication  have  usually  occurred  in  very  grave*  cases,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  negative  T  waves  in  these  leads  has  coincided  with  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  patient's  condition.  The  direction  of  the  T  wave  is  thought 
b}'  .some  to  depend  on  the  relative  duration  of  stimulus  activity  in  the 
two  ventricles  (inverted  T  due  to  unusually  long  duration  in  the  left 
ventricle).  A  diphasic  T  is  hard  to  explain  under  this  conception,  unless 
one  assumes  a  transient  preponderating  influence  of  that  ventricle  which 
is  the  first  to  finish.  In  some  clinical  cases,  and  more  often  under  ex- 
perimental conditions,  the  iso-electric  line  preceding  the  T  wave,  instead 
of  being  on  the  usual  level,  is  slightly  lower.  According  to  the  above 
conception,  this  would  indicate  a  preponderance  of  left  ventricular  ac- 
tivity continued  during  most  of  systole.  Its  significance  is  not  yet 
understood. 

Preponderating  Ventricular  Hypertrophy. — In  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  actual  size  of  '*S"  and  its  size  relative  to  **R"  assume  great 
importance.  Thus,  when  the  mass  of  the  right  ventricle  has  become  rel- 
atively larger  than  that  of  the  left,  **S"  is  extremely  prominent  in  lead  I, 
whereas  the  "R"  of  lead  III  becomes  larger  than  that  of  lead  II  (normally 
the  largest).    Conversely,  when  the  mass  of  the  left  ventricle  has  become 
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relatively  larger  than  the  right,  as  in  aorae  cases  of  aortic,  arterial  or  cardio' 
renal  disease,  "S"  b  extremely  prominent  in  lead  III,  whereas  the  "R" 
of  lead  I  has  become  larger  than  the  "R"  of  lead  II.     These  phenomeDi, 


FlQ.  146. — Pr?poudi^rance  of  riglit  ventricle,  (.'urvps  ftom  the  three  leads  in  >  cutl 
mitral  steniuia,  asnociatpd  wilh  HUTirular  aod  right  vcDtrirulAr  hypertrophy.  Id  tb*  Ta 
tricular  complexes  fi,  is  almoRt  absent  and  S,  is  very  large,  whereas  Ai  is  conaidenbly  laiit 
than  Ki.  Note  the  unusuolly  large  F  of  auricular  hypertronhy.  The  black  baekgrooo 
and  irhite  string  ol  thiii  illustration  are  due  to  the  [act  that  the  record  ia  Isksa  diraetlro 
sensitive  paper.  In  thin,  aa  in  a  few  others  of  the  illual.ratinns.  BOme  lines  hkve  bManJB 
foroed  (or  purposes  ol  reproduction.  The  magnification  uf  the  string  shadow  ia  IsM  tlkao  i 
Pig.  146. 

the  meaning  of  which  has  been  put  on  a  logical  basis  by  the  investigator 
previously  referred  to,  have  been  confirmed  by  experimental  and  port 
mortem  evidence,  and  are  considered  by  Lewis  as  the  moat  reliable  meant 
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of  estimating  the  relative  size  of  the  two  ventricles.  Clinical  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  forward  now  and  then  to  contradict  this  view  has 
not  been  sustained,  but  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the  form  of  the  electro- 
cardiogram is  sightly  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  heart  in  the  body. 
(Compare  the  changes  in  form  of  the  ventricular  complex  in  deep  respi- 
ration and  after  removal  of  large  pleural  effusions.)  Electrocardio- 
grams repeated  on  such  cases  over  a  period  of  several  years  will  give 
valuable  information  as  to  the  progretis  or  wtntionary  condition  of  the 
muscle  changes  in  one  or  other  vpntricle. 
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FiO.  147. — FrepODderance  of  the  left  ventricle.  Note  thatfli  is  here  higher  than  Ri, 
and  that  Si  is  the  deepaat  oF  all.  This  caie  also  shows  iatereatiiit;  abnormal  compleiea,  re- 
cuninK  in  croupe  of  four.  It  will  be  Doticrd  that  although  the  first  three  complexes  of  each 
group  are  rhjrthmiasl,  yet  the  eorreepondiag  P  and  T  waves  of  carh  group  show  con- 
etsntlr  reeuniiu!  amall  differencee.  The  fourth  complex  is  always  premature,  most  prob- 
'C  eitraiystole.  and  the  whole  represeata  a  reeurriug  "  dialoeation  of  the  pace- 


the  origiQ  of  each  of  the  4  stimuti  being  different. 


CongeDital  Heart  Lesions. — -In  most  cases  of  congenital  heart  diRensc, 
the  electrocardif^ram  will  merely  show  the  result  that  the  lesion  has 
produced  in  the  muscle  balance  ii.e.,  there  is  asuiilly  n  right  ventricular 
preponderance)  with  exaggerated  aniplitutle  of  all  deflections.  In 
dliXtrumnlia,  however,  there  is  so  great  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  3  customary  leads  that  the  form  of  the  electro- 
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cardiogram  is  greatly  changed.  In  Lead  I,  all  deflections  are  completely 
inverted,  and  if  the  heart  lies  horizontally,  Lead  II  will  also  be  inverted. 
Lead  III  is  usually  normal.  (With  such  records,  especial  caution  must  be 
observed  that  the  electrodes  are  properly  applied.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  accidental  transposition  of  the  electrodes  to  the  two  arms  or  leg 
might  produce  records  that  would  be  confused  with  that  of  dextrocardia.) 

THE   CARDIAC  ARRHYTHMIAS 

As  the  different  types  of  cardiac  arrhythmias  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  previous  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  how  they 
are  manifested  in  the  electrocardiogram. 

Sinus  Arrhythmia. — In  sinus  arrhythmia,  the  auricular  summit  and 
the  ventricular  complexes  are  of  the  normal  supraventricular  form;  in 
other  words,  the  impulse  arises  at  the  normal  site  and  traverses  the  normal 
channels.  That  it  is  given  out  from  the  sinus,  however,  at  irregular 
intervals,  can  readily  be  determined  by  measuring  the  varying  intervals 
between  the  "P"  summits. 

Extrasystole.- — Extrasystoles  or  premature  contractions  appear  in  the 
electrocardiogram  in  very  striking  guise.  The  ectopic  origin  of  the 
stimulus  is  shown  by  marked  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  deviations. 
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Fio.  148. — Sinus  arrhythmia.  Note  that  although  all  complexes  are  of  normal  aha^ 
and  the  P-R  interval  is  normal  and  constant,  yet  the  P  waves  occur  at  irregular  interrals, 
owing  to  arrhythmic  stimulus  production  in  the  sinus. 

Thus  in  auricular  extrasystole,  the  normal  "P'*  either  becomes  flattened 
out,  diphasic  or  inverted.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a  normal  ventricular 
complex,  and  the  pause  before  the  next  P  wave  is  very  rarely  compen- 
satory. Occasionally  an  auricular  extrasystole  may  affect  the  succeed- 
ing ventricular  complex,  causing  a  so-called  *' aberrant"  type.  This 
may  vary  considerably  or  only  slightly  from  the  normal  complex. 

Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  ventricle  have  been  grouped  into  three 
main  types,  according  to  the  site  of  orig  n.  All  are  easily  recogniz- 
able in  the  electrocardiogram  and  are  characterized  by  the  slowness  and 
great  amplitude  of  the  deflections.  Those  arising  near  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle  cause  in  lead  I  an  extremely  large  deflection  corresponding 
to  "R"  usually  with  an  inverted  "T'';  in  lead  III,  the  deflection  corre- 
sponding to  "8"  is  unusually  deep  with  an  extra  large  "T."  Elxtrasys- 
toles  arising  near  the  basal  portions  of  the  right  ventricle  cause  the  reverse 
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Fig.  149. — Auricular  ex trjisy stole.  The  normal  rhythm  id  disturbed  by  the  premature 
>earance  of  a  P  wave.  In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  found  to  be  of  dilYerent  outline  than 
normal  or  inverted.  An  auricular  extrasystolc  is  usually  followed  by  a  ventricular  com- 
c  of  normal  outline,  but  may  give  rise  to  an  ''aberrant"  ventricular  complex,  as  in  the 
sent  instance.  Note  the  larger  R  and  relatively  small  .S  of  the  ventri(?ular  complex.  The 
t-eztrasystolic  pause  is  not  compensatory,  i.e.  the  distance  from  the  first  to  the  third 
I  less  then  that  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  (not  lettvro<i). 
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Fig.  150.^ — Ventricular  extrasystole  arising  near  apex  of  left  ventricle.  The  deep  down- 
rd  deflection  and  lar^e  T  wave  indicate  that  this  extrasystole  arose  near  the  apexjof  the 
ventricle.  In  lead  111  it  would  probably  have  had  much  the  same  form,  and  in  lead  1, 
smbled  those  of  Fig.  164;  although  in  some  cases  the  form  remains  the  same  in|all:leads. 
te  that  there  is  no  compensatory  pause  in  this  instance;  such  an  extrasystole  is  said  to  be 
terpolated." 
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Fig.  151. — Ventricular  extrasystole  arising  near  base  of  right  ventricle.  Note  the  ex- 
ae  height  of  the  initial  deflection,  with  the  exaggerated  inverted  T,  The  deflection  time 
he  extrasystole  is  considerably  longer  than  the  normal.  The  extrasystolic  complex  in 
.  Ill  was  identical  with  this,  whereas  in  lead  1  it  resembled  that  of  Fig.  163.  There- 
«nce  of  an  extrasystole  after  each  normal  beat  in  this  case  causes  a  true  bigeminy. 
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of  this  picture  {i.e.,  deep  "S"and  large  "T"  in  lead  I,  and  larKe"R"and 
inverted  "T"  in  lead  III).  The  site  of  origin  of  such  extrasyBtolee  hti 
been  proved  by  stimulation  of  these  areas  in  animals  with  the  productioo 
of  similar  electrocardiograms.  Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  septum  or 
intermediate  positions  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  anomalous  complexes. 

Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  junctional  tissues  (Tawara's  Node  aod 
His'  Bundle)  arc  rare.     In  such  a  premature  contraction,  evidence  of 


I  ibi 


.  Kxtrusy stolen  arisiDK  "' 
*,  sucli  ai  auoa  ia  the  third  c<  . 
Ol  tbw  illustrutiou.  T]i<-  fiinii  nf  ilii'  >.cu"</  liull  i.l  Ihis  pxtrii^yritolc  i^  iindoul'lodly  in- 
fluonc'c'pcl  by  tln>  .■•u|iit|hi>i>cI  /■•  Hiivi'.  Xote  that  tlic  fuiid«ii)fiitid  uunKular  rhythm  ii 
uadiaturliuil.  Tho  piisl-uitrni'yijtoUr  pauiic  would  be  quite  cuniputisnlory,  wereitnotfar 
the  fact  tlial  tlio  next  dui'vecdinE  P-lt  interval  ia  shortened. 

auricular  activity  occurs  either  ver>-  close  to  the  ventricular  complex 
(shortened  "P-K"  interval)  orsj-nchronouslywith  the  ventricular  complex, 
which  is  of  the  normal  or  supraventricular  shape.  The  "P"  wave  is 
usually  diphasic  or  inverted  on  account  of  the  changed  direction  of  travel 
of  the  auricular  impulse. 

The  site  of  the  impulse  formation  of  the  premature  contraction  usu- 
ally remains  the  same  for  long  iwriods.     In  some  cases,  however,  the 
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Fta.  IW.— Auricular  fibrillatiOD. 

duration.     Note  the  absence  of  /"  a _  .    .     ._ . 

wavcB  of  fihrillatiuD  occur  over  300  to  the  minute,  and  obacure  the  t  wavea  of  the  ventrinH 
lar  complci. 

anomalous  impulse  may  arise  in  several  locations  ("dislocation  of  the 
pacemaker").  (See  Fig.  147,  where  there  are  recurring  cycles  of  four  beat* 
each.  The  stimiihis  for  each  beat  of  the  four  arises  in  a  different  spot, 
the  last  of  the  four  being  a  nodal  extrasystole.)  If  for  any  reason,  the 
ventricular  rate  is  very  slow  (as  in  partial  block),  the  ventricle  may 
occasionally  "escape  "  and  insert  a  beat  cither  of  supra-  or  intraventricu- 
lar  origin  into  the  otherwise  regular  rhythm. 
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Auricular  Fibrillation. — Fibrillation  of  the  auricle  is  indicated  in  the 
electrocardiogram  by  three  phenomena;  first,  the  absence  of  "P,"  the 
sign  of  coordinate  auricular  contraction;  second,  the  presence  of  low, 
rapid  waves  of  fibrillation;  and  third,  the  irregular  response  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  fibrillation  waves  are  best  detected  in  lead  III,  or  by  a  special 
lead  from  sternum  to  vertebrae.  They  may  be  barely  discernible,  fine  or 
coarse.  The  ventricular  complex  is  of  supraventricular  type,  but  may 
show  such  changes  as  those  found  in  ventricular  hypertrophy,  deficient 
conductivity  and  so  forth.  While  this  condition  is  usually  permanent, 
undoubted  cases  of  paroxysmal  or  temporary  fibrillation  have  been 
observed. 

Heart  Block.  Aunculo-ventricular, — The  various  stages  of  auriculo- 
ventricular  heart  block  are  easily  recognizable  in  the  electrocardiogram. 
In  the  earliest  stage  (delayed  conductivity),  the  time  interval  between 
'*  P"  and  *'  R"  is  found  to  exceed  the  normal  limit  of  0.2  seconds.     In  the 
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Fig.  154. — ^Auriculo- ventricular  heart  block.  Prolonged  P-R  interval.  From  a  case 
of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  taken  between  paroxysms,  the  P-R  interval  is  prolonged  to 
0.35  second.     At  other  times,  the  P-R  interval  in  this  case  was  normal. 


Fio.  155. — Auriculo-ventricular  heart  block.  "Dropped  beat."  From  a  case  of 
mitral  stenosis,  taken  during  a  recurrence  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  temporary 
occurrence  of  partial  heart  block  in  this  case  indicates  an  acute  rheumatic  myocarditis  of 
the  junctional  tissues.  With  subsidence  of  rheumatic  symptoms,  the  rhythm  returned  to 
normal,  the  P-i?  interval  remaining  prolonged  for  several  days  aft<*r  the  dropped  beats  had 
disappeared.  Note  here  the  regular  recurrence  of  P,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  P-R  inter- 
val, until  R  fails  to  respond,  and  the  resulting  ventricular  arrhythmia.  In  spite  of  the 
occasional  superposition  of  P  and  T,  each  wave  can  usually  be  identified  by  measurement,' 
complete  or  partial. 

next  stage,  "dropped  beat/*  the  '*P-R'*  interval  gradually  gets  longer 
until  after  several  beats,  a  second  *'P"  follows  before  the  ventricle  has 
responded  to  the  first  auricular  impuls.  On  account  of  the  varying 
"P-R"  interval,  accurate  measurement  shows  a  ventricular  arrhythmia. 
Dropped  beats  may  occur,  however,  without  this  gradual  increase  of  the 
**P-R"  interval.  In  partial  block,  every  second,  third  or  fourth  "P**  (2 
to  1,  3  to  1,  or  4  to  1  block)  is  followed  by  the  ventricular  response.     In  3 
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to  2  rhytlini,  only  one  **  P"  in  three  Ls  not  followed  by  ventricular  contrac- 
tion. The  grades  of  block  may  change  from  moment  to  moment,  even 
while  a  record  is  being  made.  In  complete  block,  *'P"  recurs  at  regular 
intervals,  but  bears  no  relation  to  the  much  slower,  but  also  regular  ven- 
tricular complex.  The  interpretation  of  these  records  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  the  coincidence  of  auricular  and  ventricular  contraction. 
Careful  analysis,  however,  of  the  summation  of  the  electrical  effects  thus 
produced  will  show  evidence  of  each  of  the  individual  peaks. 
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Fig.  166. — Auriciilo-vcntrioiilar  heart  block.  Complete  block.  Note  that  the Pwftve 
now  occurs  quite  independently  of  the  ventricular  complexes,  i.e.,  there  is  no  simple  ratio 
between  auricular  and  ventricular  rate. 

•  Intraventricular,  A.  Bundle  Branch  Block. — A  fairly  common  type 
of  heart  block,  that  is  only  detectable  by  the  electrocardiograph,  is  tiat 
occurring  in  one  of  the  branches  of  His'  Bundle.  If  one  or  other  is  de- 
ficient in  conductivity,  an  anomalous  complex  results,  which  resembles 
that  of  right  or  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  {qA\),  except  that  the  QRS 
deflection  time  is  considerably  Icngtlu^ned  (more  than  0.1  seconds), 
the  initial  deflections  aie  of  high  amplitude,  Inzarre  shape  and  notched. 


Fio.  167. — Iiitraventiicular  heart  block.  Kight  branch  of  His's  bundle.  From  a 
case  of  decompcDBatcd  niyocarditi£<.  which  has  been  for  two  weeks  on  large  dosM  of 
digitalis.  Note  the  notching  of  «S  and  the  prolonged  deflection  time  of  the  RS  group 
(more  than  0.1  second).  The  P-H  interval  is  prolonged  to  0.24  second.  Ab  both  thflM 
signs  continued  after  the  cessation  of  digitalis,  they  were  presumably  due  to  deficient  con- 
ductivity caused  by  organic  changes.  Note  also  the  small  U  wave  that  is  occasionally  seen 
in  normal  records. 

There  is  usually  a  h\\E\\  T  wave,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  larger 
of  the  initial  deflections.  If  the  riplit  branch  is  deficient  and  the  im- 
pulse reaches  the  ventricle  through  the  left  branch,  the  picture  resembles 
that  of  left  ventricular  hypertophy;  and  vice  versa  if  the  left  branch  is 
deficient.  This  condition  may  be  a  permanent  result  of  organic  disease 
or  a  temporary  result  of  dijritalis. 
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P»a.  158. ^Auricular  flutter.  Curves  from  the  tliriv  IcmUuf  :irasiMif  t>GrEiiiti!iit  aiiricU' 
flutter,  uader  obaerraUan  for  over  two  ycan<.  The  markuil  vcnlriculitr  arrliythitiia  ja 
to  a  constBiatly  chaasinK  dcK''oeof  heart  bluck  (^:  I.  3: 1,  4:  ll.  Fiirnhort  ppriiHls  a '1: 1 
;k  with  reBular  ventricular  rhythm  was  prosont  The  niiriciUu  rate  is  over  300,  the 
trirulsT  about  130.  Time  intervals  nl  ':,  nnil  '■;*  iernudare  rceordpd  hy  hpnvj'  niid  lieht 
tncular  linei. 
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B.  Arborization  Bioct .^Oppenheimer  and  Rothschild  have  described 
ahnormal  electrocardiograms,  which  they  consider  to  be  due  to  inte^ 
ference  with  stimulus  conduction  beyond  the  two  chief  branches  of  the 
bundleof  His,  i.e.,in  the  arborization  of  the  Purkinje fibers.  Like  bundle 
branch  block,  this  condition  shows  the  notching  and  prolonged  duration 
of  the  initial  deflections;  but  differs  in  the  low  amplitude  of  the  initial 
deflections  in  all  leads  and  in  the  absence  of  "typical  diphasic  curves" 
with  huge  T  waves.  This  form  of  electrocardiogram  is  probably  more 
frequent  than  that  due  to  block  of  the  main  branch,  and  is  important  od 
account  of  its  serious  prt^nosis  (Willius),  and  frequent  association  with 
coronarj-  thrombosis. 

Sino-auricidar. — In  the  rare  condition  of  si  no- auricular  block,  oc- 
casional cycles  are  entirely  absent  (i.e.,  there  i.s  no  evidence  of  either 
auricular  or  ventricular  activity).  It  is  assumed  in  these  cases  that  the 
sinus  impulse  has  been  blocked  before  reaching  the  auricle. 

Auricular  Flutter. — This  relatively  common  form  of  arrhythmia  was 
discovered  by  means  of  the  electrocardiograph,  and  it  is  still  irapossible 


Fio.  159. — Alternation  of  initial  deflection.-".  Taken  durintt  an  nttark  of  pBroxjnmil 
tachycardia.  Note  the  nlternatiDi;  height  of  R  (thia  is  further  modified  by  chkiigea  due  to 
rcspirstiOD),  Note  also  in  each  cycle  that  the  bigger  R  is  associated  with  a  smaller  Q  and 
B  bigger  S.  After  the  paroxysm  alternation  waa  no  Tonger  found,  (N.B. — Alternation  ma; 
also  cause  a  similar  difference  in  height  of  the  T  waves.) 

definitely  to  diagnose  the  condition  without  its  aid.  The  ectopic  origin 
in  the  auricle  of  the  rapid  stimulus  production  is  usually  shown  by  the 
inversion  of  "P"  in  one  or  other  lead.  If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
breaks  caused  by  "R"  and  "T,"  a  regular  rapid  succession  of  "p"  sum- 
mits can  be  traced  through  the  record.  As  the  ventricle  cannot  reapond 
to  all  the  impulses  from  the  auricle,  a  state  of  partial  block  is  present. 
If  2  or  3  to  1,  the  ventricular  rhythm  will  be  regular;  if  a  3  to  2  rhythm 
exists,  the  ventricular  response  will  of  course  be  irregular.  This  ar- 
rhythmia with  the  distortion  of  the  succession  of  "p"  summits  by  the 
superposition  of  occasional  "T"  summits,  occaeiooally  makes  it 
diflicult  to  diagnose  true  flutter  from  the  coarse  type  of  fibrillation. 

Pulsus  Alternans. — Many  cases  that  show  well-marked  alternation  in 
the  arteriogram  fail  to  show  any  abnormality  in  the  electrocardiogram; 
evidence  that  the  "It"  peak  is  not  a  measure  of  contractility.  Alterna- 
tion of  "It"  may  be  present,  however,  in  cases  that  may  or  may  not  show 
alternation  in  the  arteriogram.  This  might  be  taken  to  show  that  alterna- 
tion may  result  from  deficiency  in  irritability  or  stimulus  production  as 
well  as  in  contractility,  but  the  question  is  still  quite  undecided.  Con- 
siderable variation  may  occur  in  the  lieight  of  successive  "R"  waves, 
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without  true  alternation  (e.g.,  the  changes  in '*R"  due  to  forced  respira- 
tion). If  the  respiratory  factor  can,  however,  be  excluded,  this  never 
occurs  in  the  normal  heart,  and  though  its  presence  is  not  necessarily  of 
grave  import,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  myocardial  trouble.  Alterna- 
tion of  T  also  occurs. 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia. — Electrocardiographic  records  taken  dur- 
ing a  paroxysm  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  frequently  show  only  two 
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Fig.  IftO. — Paroxysmal  tachycardia  (auricular).  Three  heat**  of  the  paroxysm  are 
reproduced  to  the  left.  The  P-R  interval  is  prolonged  and  P  and  T  are  Buperimposed. 
The  rate  is  about  120;  the  rhythm  suddenly  drops  to  about  70.  the  P-R  interval  remaining 
prolonged.  When  the  P  waves  of  the  paroxysm  are  visible,  they  are  usually  found  to  be  of 
abnormal  shape  or  inverted. 

main  deflections,  *'QRS*'  and  a  conihination  of  '*T"  and  the  succeeding 
"P"  (see  Figs.  159  and  160).  If  these  are  separated,  however,  some 
abnormality  in  "P'*  usually  betrays  its  ectopic  origin  (inverted,  diphasic, 
or  prolonged),  if  the  paroxysm  is  of  auricular  origin.  In  some  paroxysms, 
however,  if  the  new  site  of  stimulus  production  is  near  the  sinus  node, 
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Fig.  161. — Blocked  auricular  extrasystole.  The  normal  rhythm  is  interrupted  by  a 
long  pause,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  T  wave  of  the  preceding;  systole  is  altered  by  the 
■uperpoaiUon  of  the  auricular  extrasystole  (P*).  That  this  (and  not  sino-auricular  block) 
is  the  correct  interpretation,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  alteration  of  the  T  wave  is 
eoostant,  and  that  after  the  administration  of  atropin.  the  auricular  premature  contraction 
is  invariably  followed  by  a  ventricular  contraction  which  partially  obliterates  Uie  pause. 

"P''  almost  or  entirely  retains  its  normal  shape.  The  end  of  a  paroxysm 
Is  shown  by  the  sudden  slowing  of  the  cardiac  rate,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  nonnal  **P"  followed  by  a  normal  ventricular  complex.  Occasion- 
ally isolate<l  auricular  extrasystoles  may  dLsturb  the  normal  rhythm 
for  a  short  period  after  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  paroxysm  may 
end  in  a  short  transition  period  of  auricular  or  ventricular  fibrillation. 
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Paroxysms  due  to  heterogenetic  Impulses  arising  in  the  ventricular 
or  junctional  tissues  are  rare.  The  former  are  characterized  by  the  ano- 
malous form  of  the  ventricular  complex;  the  latter  by  the  very  short  or 
absent  ^*P-R'^  interval. 

Combined  Arrh3rthniias. — A  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
arrh>i;hmias  may  occur  in  a  single  record.  Thus  in  cases  of  auricular 
fibrillation  the  dominant  complex  of  ** supraventricular"  origin,  may 
occasionally  be  replaced  by  a  beat  of  "intraventricular"  origin,  indistin- 
guishable in  form  from  a  ventricular  extrasystole  or  premature  contrac- 
tion. In  the  coupled  beat  of  digitalis,  the  second  beat  of  each  pair  is  of 
this  character.  Just  as  the  ventricle  may  "escape"  if  its  irritability 
reaches  too  high  a  level,  so  the  impulse  from  an  auricular  extrasystole 
may  be  blocked  if  it  reaches  the  ventricle  when  its  irritability  is  still 
lowered  by  the  preceding  beat  (refractory  period).  An  example  of  this 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  duplicates  the  picture  of 
sino-auricular  block,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  T  wave  preceding  the 
pause  is  altered  by  the  superposed  auriclar  extrasystole. 

Effort  S3mdrome. — Inasmuch  as  the  Effort  Syndrome  is  not  primarily 
a  heart  condition,  but  rather  the  general  response  of  an  exhausted  nervous 
system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  electrocardiograph  furnishes  only 
what  evidence  might  be  expected  from  consideration  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  Arrhythmia  is  uncommon  and  when  present  is  nearly  al- 
ways either  of  the  sinus  or  extrasystolic  type,  and  is  apt  to  disappear  with 
the  recovery  of  the  patient.  The  signs  of  preponderance  of  one  or  other 
ventricle  (usually  the  right)  are  occasionally  found,  and  some  cases  of 
dilated  hearts  show  the  small  deflections  of  '^R"  and  ^^S,"  such  as  are 
oft^n  associated  with  myocardial  weakness  (see  p.  180). 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  much  of 
the  information  given  by  the  electrocardiograph  has  not  yet  been  prop- 
erly appraised.  In  the  analysis  of  cardiac  arrhythmias,  to  be  sur«, 
most  moot  points  have  already  been  settled ;  but  as  an  indicator  of  the 
condition  of  the  heart  muscle — the  most  important  item  in  the  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  cardiac  disease — the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the 
electrocardiograph  have  not  yet  been  realized.  It  furnishes  valuable 
evidence  about  the  relative  size  of  the  two  ventricles,  locates  the  site  of 
origin  of  abnormal  stinuili  and  accurately  determines  the  various  time 
relations  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  Repeated  records  give  information  in 
several  ways  about  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  response  of  the 
heart  to  digitalis.  Like  all  other  clinical  instruments  of  precision,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  the  best  but  one  of  several  aids  to  the  discriminating 
physician. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

t 

PALPATION 

THE  CARDIAC  IMPULSE 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall. 
The  study  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  carried  on  by  simple  inspection, 
by  palpation  or  by  graphic  records. 

The  occurrence  of  the  cardiac  impulse  marks  the  time  of:  (1) 
ventricular  contraction;  (2)  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound;  (3)  arterial 
filling.  It  is  felt  as  a  slight  movement  under  the  chest  wall,  somewhat 
sliding  and  slightly  lifting  in  character,  of  definite  rhythm  but  uncer- 
lain  beginning,  whose  intensity  depends  on  (a)  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
he  ventricular  contraction,  but  even  more  largely  on  (6)  the  shape  of  the 
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FiQ.  162. — The  Dormal  cardiogram. 

jhest — the  extent  to  which  the  lungs  overlap  the  heart;  and  finally  upon 
[c)  the  amount  and  character  of  overlying  soft  tissue.  Thus  in  deep- 
'hested,  or  corpulent  individuals  and  in  recumbency,  the  impulse  may  be 
aormally  imperceptible;  while  in  long-chested  persons,  especially  in 
emaciated  subjects,  in  children,  during  forced  expiration,  under  excite- 
oaent,  or  exertion,  it  is  disproportionately  strong.  The  point  of  percep- 
tion is  found  lower  by  palpation  than  by  inspection.  The  duration  of 
^e  impulse  is  normally  about  one-third  of  a  second. 

During  ventricular  systole  the  heart  (1)  becomes  smaller,  especially 
'i  its  transverse  diameter;  (2)  twists  about  its  longitudinal  axis  from  left 
•o  right  and  forward  (Hirschf elder). 

It  has  been  graphically  shown  that  what  we  see  as  the  **apex  beat^* 
'<in8ists  of  variable  and  often  complex  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
>tecordium.     The  movements  may  be  grouped  as: 

1.  A  normal  type:  a  considerable  protrusion  of  the  precordium,  occur- 
ing  with  and  during  ventricular  systole.  Graphic  tracings  in  such  a 
ase  show  three  waves:  (o)  auricular  systole;  (6)  ventricular  systole;  (c) 
abound  due  to  ventricular  diastole  (see  Fig.  129). 

2.  Elevation  of  the  whole  precordium  due  to  pivotal  action  of  the 
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heart  against  the  vertebral  column.  Seen  chiefly  in  hypertropbied 
hearte,  especially  in  flat-chested  people. 

3.  Systolic  retraction. 

During  systole,  the  right  side  of  the  right  ventricle  tends  to  recede 
from  the  cheat  wall.    When  this  chamber  is  hypertrophied  or  acting 


Flo.  103. — The  cardiftc  impulse  ("apex  beat") 
apex  of  the  heart  but  ia  due  to  a  suddeu  bnrdeniiiK  : 
■uriace  of  the  rinht  ventciclc,  about  1  inch  (2.5  cia.)  t 

Practically  Uie  whule  anterior  surlace  of  the  heart 
noTmally  forms  only  the  Gxtrcme  left  border  of  the 
with  the  cheat  wa" 
ing  photograph,  i. 
trophied. 


loes  not  correspond  to  the  BoabuDic 
od  incrCBBB  in  tenHoa  of  the  MicriM 
the  right  of  the  anatomic  apex. 
ia  the  right  heart.     The  leTtvuittMi 
.□terior  surface  and  comM  in  eontlrt 


Bntricle,  ifl  sreatly  hrP*" 


forcibly,  suflicient  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  is  produced  to  csM 
a  sinking  in  of  more  or  leas  of  the  precordium.  This  normal  retraction 
is  sometimes  mistakenly  attributed  to  pericardial  adhesions.  When  both 
elevation  and  retraction  are  coincidental ly  present  over  different  aiew. 
we  get  an  impression  of  a  wavy  or  peristaltic  impulse.  Retraction,  eb^ 
where,  may  be  caused  by  pericardial  adhesions  and  when  noted  poBtCTiorly 
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at  the  level  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  is  known  as  Broadbent's  iign 
of  adhesive  pericarditis. 

The  examination  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  of  diagnostic  importance 
EJnce  it  enables  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  enlargement  or  displacement 
of  the  heart,  especially  to  the  left  and  downward,  and  often  to  determine 
whether  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  know  not  bo  much  the  point  of  maximum  intensity, 
but  the  lowermost,  outermost  point  of  impulse.  It  also  enables  us  to 
accurately  count  the  pulse  in  auricular  fibrillation,  etc.,  when  the  radial 
count  is  no  longer  a  criterion  of  the  pulse  rate.  It  also  renders  possible 
the  timinf;  of^heart  sounds,  murmurs,  thrills,  etc. 


Fio.  lU^-Palpation  of  the  preci 
cheat  wall  in  order  to  determine  the  p 
nialanoa  of  thrille. 

Palpation  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  generally  more  satisfactory  than 
mere  inspection.  By  placing  a  finger  tip  in  an  intercostal  space,  or  by 
laying  the  whole  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  lightly  upon  the  pre- 
cordium  we  not  only  confirm  the  data  obtained  by  inspection  but  we  may 
determine  other  important  phenomena.  In  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
a  forcible,  deliberate,  prolonged  heaving  impulse  is  felt,  while  that  of 
dilatation  often  has  an  abrupt,  slapping  quality.  A  heaving  impulse, 
however,  may  be  noted  even  in  dilatation  when  compensation  is  far  from 
good.  The  force  of  the  impulse  is  decreased  in  obesity,  emphysema,  edema 
of  the  precordium,  thickening  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  feeble  heart  action, 
cardiac  dilatation,  pericardial  or  pleural  effusion. 

PiiUation  of  the  aorta  may  sometimes  be  noted  in  the  second  loft 
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intercostal  space,  but  when  marked  should  always  suggest  the  possibility 
of  aneurism  (Fig.  432).  The  pulsation  most  commoidy  encountered  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  is  that  of  the  puhnonary  artery.  Epigastric  piUsatum 
generally  indicates  active  right  ventricular  contraction  or  a  low  diaphragm. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  marked  when  this  chamber  is  hypertrophied,  or 
when  general  visceroptosis  is  marked.  Pulsation  in  this  region  may  result 
from  abdominal  aneurism,  tumor,  a  relaxed  aorta,  or  from  a  pulsating 
liver  (tricuspid  insufficiency).  A  diastolic  '^shock^'  over  the  base  of  the 
heart  indicates  a  sudden,  forcible  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  It 
may  be  felt  when  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  associated  with  a  vigorous 
right  heart,  and  in  aortic  aneurism. 

In  referring  to  the  apex  impulse  it  is  to  be  definitely  understood  we 
mean  the  outentwsty  lowermost  point  at  which  it  is  either  visible  or  palpable, 
and  not  the  point  of  maximum  intensity.  It  is  generally  felt  as  a  cQfiFuse 
throb  ^4  inch  inside  the  left  border  of  j)ercussion  dulness ;  and  almost  alwa}'S 
one  interspace  higher  than  the  silhouette  ol)tained  by  the  orthodiagraph: 
firstly,  because  it  is  felt  and  seen  in  systole,  while  the  X-ray  shows  the 
heart  in  diastole  (Dietlen);  and  secondly,  because  what  is  generally  felt  as 
the  apex  beat  is  not  due  to  a  slapping  of  the  anatoviic  apex  againH  the 
thoracic  parietes^  but  to  a  sudden  marked  increase  in  tension  of  the  btoer, 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  left  ventricle  is  a  direct  factor  in  its  production  only  in  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  that  chamber,  or  of  cardiac  displacement.  "The  ana- 
tomic aj)ex,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  left  ventricle,  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  thoracic  wall  only  when  the  apex  Ls  situated  far  enough  to 
the  left  to  strike  the  lateral  wall  of  the  chest*'  (Dayton).^ 

Normal  Position  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse. — The  cardiac  impulse  ia 
normally  observed  (in  adults)  in  the  fifth  interspace  from  9  to  10.5  cm. 
from  the  mid-sternal  line  as  an  ill-defined  and  sometimes  distinctly  wavy 
elevation  and  retraction  of  the  intercostal  space.  From  what  has  been 
stated  it  is  evident  that  the  position  and  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
will  vary  greatly  in  dilTeront  individuals.  Such  variations  may  result 
from  a  change  of  posture:  tlu?  impulse  is  generally  less  marked  in  recum- 
l>ency,  and  can  often  only  be  felt  when  the  individual  is  erect  and  leans  for- 
ward; sometimes  in  normal  cases  not  even  then.  The  assumption  of  the 
left  lateral  decubitus  causes  it  to  move  1}  2  t^  2  inches  to  the  left;  lying  on 
the  right  side  causes  l(»ss  disf)lacement.  The  failure  of  the  impulse  to 
move  with  a  (;hange  of   {)<)sture  may  be  due  to   pericardial  adhesions 

^  Numerous  physiologists  tearh  that  tlic  apex  impulse  is  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
left  apex  against  the  chest  wall,  the  heart  being  rotated  on  it^  axis  in  the  prooesB  of 
contraction,  so  as  to  bring  the  h?ft  ventricle  into  an  anterior  position.  In  defence  of 
the  statement  made  by  us  the  following  facts  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  The  left  ven- 
tricle in  the  normal  heart  Ls  a  posterior  structure,  only  a  narrow  margin  of  which  is 
visible  from  in  front.  (2)  The  cardiac  dulness  always  extends  at  least  J^  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  outermost  p«)rtioiiof  the  apex  impulse,  showing  that  the  impulse  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  anatoiriic  apex  «)f  the  heart.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  exposed  heart  can  be 
seen  to  twist  upon  its  axis  during  systole  is  not  proof  that  the  normallv  surrounded 
heart  performs  tlie  same  movement.  "The  heart  is  not  tilted  forward  to  the  right 
during  systole;  this  occurs  only  when  the  heart  has  been  displaced  on  opening  the 
chest.  '  (4)  "As  the  heart  expands  during  diastole  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  so 
flaccid  as  to  flatten  by  its  own  weight;  it  therefore  becomes  distorted  by  the  e\'er- 
changing  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  rests  (chest  walls  and  lungs)  and  during 
systole  its  first  act  is  to  n^cover  itself,  'asserting  itself,  against  the  tissues  which  sur- 
round it.'  This  cau.ses  the  apex  beat"  (IIaycroft,  J.  8.:  "The  Movements  of  the 
Heart  within  the  C'he.st  Cavity  and  the  Cardiogram,"  Jour.  Physiol.,  1891,  438). 


'Ig^.  218,  380,  381).  Excessive  motion  "cor  mobile"  (3  to  5  inches)  oc- 
18  in  cardioptoeis,  and  is  associated  with  a  low  diaphragm,  and  often 
th  viflceroptosis  and  arterial  hypotension.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  higher 
children,  and  lower  in  old  age,  than  in  adult  life.  A  feeble  impulse,  like 
faint  heart  sound,  by  no  means  indicates  a  weak  heart  action.  It  points 
tfaer  to  large  lungs,  a  deep  chest  or  thickness  of  the  superficial  tissues. 


Fio.  165.— The 

latioiu  immedistdy  behi 


DispUcement  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse.^ — The  cardiac  impulse  may  be 
isplaced  downward  if  the  diaphragm  occupies  a  low  position  (cardi- 
;>tosis,  visceroptosis)  and  in  left  ventricular  hypertrophy.  It  may  be 
lund  to  the  right  of  its  normal  position  in  pericardial  efTusions,  left- 
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sided  pleural  effusions  or  pneumothoraces,  or  as  a  result  of  right-sided 
pulmonary  adhesions  or  fibrosis,  as  well  as  in  situs  inversus  viscemm 
(Figs.  215,  216,  217). 

"The  character  and  degree  of  cardiac  displacement  in  cases  of  peri- 
cardial  effusion  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  compensation — ^the 
degree  of  increased  venous  pressure — ^in  other  words  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  heart.  If  venous  pressure  is  considerably  higher  than 
intrapericardial  pressure,  the  heart  will  contain  a  nomial  amount  of 
blood  and  remain  in  its  normal  position;  if  venous  pressure  is  low,  the 
heart  will  contain  but  little  blood  and  hence  will  be  pushed  upward  and 
backward,  the  apex  deviating  to  the  right  "^  (see  Figs.  377,  378,  379). 

The  impulse  may  be  displaced  to  the  left  in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  especially  the  left;  or  by  a  right-sided  pleural  effusion 
or  pneumothorax  and  as  a  result  of  loft-sided  pulmonary  fibrosis. 

Dislocation  in  an  upward  direction  may  be  caused  by  a  high  dia- 
phragmatic position — met^orism,  ascites,  pregnancy,  massive  abdominal 
tumors — or  by  fibrosis  of  the  upper  pulmonary  lobes. 

THRILLS 

A  thrill  is  the  tactile  perception  of  vibrations  produced  by  flowing 
liquid.  It  generally  consists  of  intermittent  vibrations  of  the  chest  wall, 
not  unlike  the  sensation  imparted  by  a  purring  cat;  but  the  vibrations  of 
a  thrill  are  much  finer  and  more  rapid.  Experimentally  thrills  may  be 
produced  by  constricting  a  rubber  tube  or  a  blood-vessel  through  which 
fluid  is  flowing.  They  arc  due  to  vibrations  of  tissues,  the  mechanism 
being  similar  to  that  which  produces  murmurs  (see  p.  227).  They  may 
disappear  if  blood  flow  is  insufficiently  rapid  to  throw  the  tissues  into 
vibration — low  pressure,  weak  heart.  Like  murmurs,  they  may.be  con- 
ducted by  the  blood  stream  or  the  vessel  walls.  The  hand  must  be  placed 
very  lightly  upon  the  chest  wall,  since  firm  pressure  may  abolish  the 
vibrations,  which  are  generally  produced  by  the  eddies  in  the  blood  stream, 
caused  by  localized  constrictions  or  dilatations  of  the  heart  chambers  or 
vessel  walls,  e.g.^  mitral  obstruction,  aortic  aneurism. 

In  studying  a  thrill  it  is  essential  to  determine:  (1)  the  exact  time  of 
the  cardiac  cycle  at  which  it  occurs.  This  is  accomplished  by  noting  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  the  apex  impulse,  (2)  the  location,  and  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  thrill. 

Normal  Thrills. — These  occur  when  heart  action  is  vigorous  and  the 
chest  wall  is  thin — children,  emaciated  subjects,  retracted  lungs.  In 
these  cases  the  first  heart  sound  is  often  loud  and  somewhat  rasping,  and 
in  children  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  loud.  These  signs  may  lead  to 
an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  mitral  obstruction,  especially  since  with  a 
rapid  heart  action  a  normal  systolic  thrill  may  be  interpreted  as  being 
presystolic,  and  inasmuch  as  a  normal  presystoUc  sound  is  sometimes 
audible  (see  p.  221). 

Such  cases  may  be  differentiated  from  mitral  obstruction  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  condition  the  heart  is  enlarged,  the  pulse  volume  smaU, 
the  rate  not  infrequently  irregular,  while  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is 
unduly  accentuated.  In  addition  to  these  signs  the  patient  with  a 
stenotic  lesion  is  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  or  cough  on  severe 
exertion 

iNoRRis,  G.  W.:  "Studies  in  Cardiac  Pathology,"  1911,  123, 
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*adlok>giG  Tlirills. — Thrills  of  pathologic  origin  are  eocouiitered  in 
ular  hesrt  disease  and  in  aneurism.  Thrills  may  also  be  felt  in 
\ajgie  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  over  the  thyroid  gland  in  exoph- 


?I0.  leS. SiCTIOK  T „  

It).  Showing  the  anatomic  relations  o(  various  cardiac  strurtiirea.  At  (his  point  the 
toempies  praptically  the  entire  mediBalinal  space.  The  C!ti>p1iuKU:9  lies  closely  behind 
Wt  auricle.    Venous  tracing  depicting  the  functional  aolivily  nio,v  be  made  by  inlro- 

3  a  rubber  capsule  into  the  eaopliaguii.  T.,  trachea;  L.I.V.,  left  innominate  vein; 
.,  richt  auricular  appendage;  R.V,.  right  ventricle;  .4..  aorta;  R.P.A..  right  pulmo- 
■irt«iy;  L.B..  left  bronchus;  l,.A.,  left  auricle;  R.A.,  right  auricle;  A,  ubdomioal  aorta; 
>,  Inferior  vena  cava. 


inic  goitre.  The  most  intense  systolic  thrills  arc  generally  met  with 
lOrtic  obstruction,  and  pulmonary  stenosis.  Very  marked  diastolic 
ia  are  frequently  encountered  in  aortic  insufficiency  and  mitral 
ruction. 


CHAPTER  XVIU 
PERCUSSION  OF  THE  HEART 

The  heart  is  oiiUined  by  percussion  in  order  to  detertnhw:  (1  i  the  size 
of  the  organ  as  a  whole  or  the  relative  size  of  its  different  chambers; 
(2)  its  position ;  (3)  the  size  of  the  great  vessels  at  its  base. 

Method.' — (1)  Begin  percussing  below  the  left  clavicle  and  continue 
downward  nntil  tho  upper  border  of  cardiac  diilncss  is  reached.     This 


.  .  .._jt  wall  viewed  from  behind.     Thia,  the  Brat  of  a  aeri««  ol 
wail  of  the  heart  vicni^d  from  within,  sitrroiiuded  by  clip  lutiff. 
K.K..aiitcriur  wall  nf  right  vcutriclc;  .S.slomath;  D.  diaphraem. 

point  is  indicated  by  a  diminution  of  pulmonary  resonance  and  will 
generally  corresponil  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib,  (2)  PercuH 
from  the  left  mid-axillary  line  toward  the  heart  and  note  the  point  at 
which,  over  different  ribs  or  interspaces  the  percussion  sound  become* 
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to.  IBS. — OanopSBCuBsiOH.  The  trndeDcy  is 
,  and  aT«r«rtitn>te  the  left,  border  of  the  bru 
[  ortho-pareOBBiOD  with  a  very  light  atrokp. 


'la.    169. — Horixontal  section  througb  tlie  clicat.     Shun-iiit;  the  unavoidable  u 
in  ouUiDitifc  Hit  left  esrdiac  border  by  perouasinn.     The  solid  line  indieaies 

peno^tionof  the orthodiaSTBph.      The  dotted  line  illustrates  the  obliouG  pGi._ 

irciuaioii  TibratiODB.  A-B,  orthodiagram  shadow,  A-C,  percUHsion  dulnesa.  Li^ht 
eal  pBTCiuuoti  (orthopereiuaiOD)  minimiies  lateral  radiation  and  gives  the  most  ar- 
te TMnlta  attainable  Iw-  percussion.  Tho  tendency  ia  generally  to  overestimate  the 
kndto  uodereatimate  ue  right  cardiac  border.  The  margin  of  error  is  increased  in 
I  of  left  ventricular  enlargenient  and  in  patients  with  deep  thoraccs.  The  drawinti 
la  ahowa  the  deep  situation  of  the  mitral,  and  the  relatively  superficial  position  of 
licuspid  valvra.      {Afttr  Bratint.) 
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slightly  dull.     (3)  Percuss  from  the  r^ht  mid-clavicular  line  and  outline 
the  right  border  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  points  at  which  the  clear  pulmonary  resonance  becomes  impaired 
should  be  marked  by  means  of  a  series  of  dots  with  a  skin  pencil  or 
ink.     Connecting  lines  between  these  dots  should  not  be  drawn  until 


F[o.  170. — Vertical  aiitero-poslerior  section  through  the  hajut  showinu  this  orgaafina 
a  lateral  aspect.  Id  following  the  curve  of  the  ribs  during  percussion  Irom  the  atamuM  l>> 
the  axilla,  if  forcible  percusaion  ia  uiod  the  cardiac  dulness  obtained  will  be  equivalenl  BOt 
only  to  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  organ  (which  we  wish  to  determine)  but  mlM  toill 
depth  or  antero-poaterior  diameter  (which  vitiatea  thereaulta).  The  only  portof  Itietn 
auricle  which  approac:hes  the  anterior  cheat  wall  ia  its  appeDdage,  which  juts  ainund  tM 
pulmonary  artery  and  if  greatly  enlarged  may  cause  an  increose  in  dulnew  upward  ladte 
the  left.      (Compare  BIk-  lt)3.) 


after  the  examination  is  complete,  lest  expectancy  warp  one's  judgment. 
The  right  border  requires  the  hesivier  percussion;  the  heart  at  this  point 
recedes  from  the  chest  wall  and  its  location  is  often  determined  vith 
difficulty.     Dulness  normally  extends  slightly  beyond  the  right  steniil 
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border,  but  the  poBttion  of  the  right-sided  dulness  varies  greatly  in  health. 
Very  light  percussion  should  be  used  for  the  left  border  and  especial  care 
ihould  be  exercised  to  deliver  the  percussion  blow  in  a  vertical  direction 
[Bee  Fig.  SO). 

Unless  the  percussion  is  performed  with  great  care,  the  left  border  of 
the  heart  will  be  over-,  the  right  border,  under-estimated.  In  the  majority 
af  cases  percuasion  of  the  cardiac  outline  by  a  skilful  examiner  yields 


Fra.  171. — The  deep  cardiac  dulncsB  correapunds  to  Uic  aFtu:il  ?izo  of  the  heart.  In 
pmoMiQi,  we  generally  overestimate  the  extension  of  the  left  border  since  the  slope  of  the 
(QacMIMB  the  percuwiOD  stroke  to  fall  upon  the  side  of  the  heart  instead  of  solely  upoo  its 
uMor  lorfBce.  The  eitenaioo  of  the  risht  border,  on  the  other  hand,  is  KeneroUy  under- 
(jflUted  ainee  it  slopes  sharply  away  from  the  chest  wall  and  is  uverluiu  by  a  Uiick  sectioD 
ji  hue  tianie.  The  superficial  (absolute)  cardiac  dulness  represents  the  portion  of  the 
■*wt  iriiieh  is  uncovered  by  lung  tissue.  This  photograph  depicts  an  unusually  large 
Npcrfldil  dulneu. 


faulta  which  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  clinical  purposes.  Such 
Wcoracy  consists,  however,  of  variations  in  centimeters,  not  millimeters, 
uiaame  instances,  however,  other  methods  of  examination  such  as  ortbo- 
QUgraphy  and  teleoroent^enography  must  be  employed  and  in  all  in- 
Btaoces  percussion  should  be  controlled  by  palpation,  it  being  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  left  border  usually  extends  1.5  cm.  beyond  the  lowermost 
and  outermost  point  at  which  the  heart  impulse  can  be  felt. 

The  portion  of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by  lung  yields  a  flat 
percussion  note.  This  area  is  known  as  the  superficial  cardiac  dvln€$i. 
It  is  of  minor  importance  since  it  tells  us  more  concerning  the  state  of  the 
lungs  than  that  of  the  heart.  The  deep  cardiac  dulness,  on  the  other  hand, 
corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  determined  by  light  or 
moderately  heavy  percussion,  by  noting  the  points  at  which  clear  pul- 
monary resonance  ceases  and  slight  dulness  begins.  A  distinct  increase 
of  resistance  will  be  noted  at  similar  points.  Light  percussion  is  generally 
preferable  since  there  is  less  radiation  of  the  vibrations  and  a  keener 
perception  of  them  both  by  hearing  and  touch.  ^  The  superficial  area 
of  dulness  is  absent  in  animals  and  in  some  people  with  long  thoraces  and 
freely  movable  hearts,  also  in  barrel-shaped  chests  with  large  lungs- 
emphysema.  It  is  enlarged  in  flat-chested  individuals,  in  tuberculosis- 
retracted  lungs — in  some  rachitic  deformities  and  in  pericardial  efifusions. 
The  cardio'hepatic  angle  is  normally  acute,  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
right.  It  becomes  obtuse,  with  a  convexity  toward  the  right  in  pericar- 
dial effusions  and  in  right  ventricular  dilatation.  In  the  latter  condition 
an  interrupted  line — staircase  form — has  been  described. 

The  lower  cardiac  border  cannot  be  outlined  by  percussion  because  the 
heart ^land  the  Uver  overlap,  and  being  structures  of  relatively  equal 
densities  both  yield  a  similar  note.  Furthermore,  the  proximity  of 
Traube's  space  (Fig.  89)  adds  a  tympanitic  element  to  the  sound  and  as 
we  have  already  learned,  vibrations  cannot  be  localized  in  tympany 
producing  organs.  Orthodiagraphic  as  well  as  post-mortem  studies  have 
shown  that  the  heart  can  be  very  accurately  outlined  by  careful,  skilful 
percussion;  the  margin  of  error  should  in  the  average  case  not  exceed 
1  cm. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CARDIAC  DULNESS 

The  different  diameters  of  the  heart  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
age,  sex  and  height  of  the  individual.  Disproportionate  enlargement  of 
certain  diameters  is  quite  characteristic  of  certain  cardiac  lesions.  A 
satisfactory  method  of  recording  the  cardiac  dimensions  is  shown  in  Fig. 
173.  The  area  of  heart  dulness  is  normally  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  larger 
in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect  posture.  This  is  due  to  flattening  of  the 
chest  and  decreased  backward  convexity  of  the  dorsal  spine  in  the  fonnei 
position.  In  the  erect  posture  the  heart  tends  to  fall  away  from  the  chest 
wall.  Furthermore,  the  heart  contains  more  blood  in  recumbency,  owing 
to  a  higher  venous  pressure;  its  systolic  output  is  larger.  The  left 
border  of  the  heart  is  in  adults;  usually  situated  from  9  to  10.5  cnL  to 
the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line. 

^  Moritz  found  that  with  light  percussion  for  the  right  and  threshold  percussioD 
for  the  left,  cardiac  border,  the  former  corresponded  with  the  orthodiagraphic^findingB 
in  86,  the  latter  in  70,  per  cent,  of  his  cases. 


Fio.  172. — Hbabt  dulness  as  modified  bt  disease.  These  figures  illustrate  the  moie 
or  less  charaoteristio  shape  and  size  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  ai£Ferent  cardiao  lesions. 
They  are  drawn  after  radiograms  and  oorrespond  to  the  areas  of  dulnees  iHiich  would 
be  obtained  by  skilful  percussion.     {After  F.  Af .  Qroedel.) 
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Enlargement  toward  the  left  indicates  left,  sometimes  right,  ven- 
tricular enlargement.  An  increase  of  dulnesa  to  the  right  of  the  steroum 
may  be  due  to  right  auricular  dilatation  or  to  pericardial  effusion.  An 
enlarged  area  of  dulness  at  the  base  is  often  the  result  of  aortic  dilation  or 
aneurism.  The  left  auricle  being  a  posterior  chamber  cannot  be  outlined 
by  percussion.     Marked  enlargement  of  the  left  upper  cardiac  dulness 


iHIABT.    {Grctidi 
Dotted  line:  dMV 


may  result  from  dilatation  of  the  left  auricular  appendix  which  lies  just 
to  the  left  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (see  Fig.  163).  X-ray  studies  hxn 
shown  that  simple  mitral  insufficiency  never  causes  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricular  appendix,  but  in  mitral  stenosis  with  insufhciency  and  in  mitral 
insufficiency  during  broken  compensation  (tricuspid  insufficiency)  both 
dilatation  and  pulsation  are  demonstrable.' 

'  Pesci,  G.  ;  "L'augmento  di  volume  dcUa  brecchietta  sinistra  del  cuore  ael  quidn 
radiologico."     Radiologia  med.,  I,  1914,  106. 
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Qcreased  dulness  at  the  base  is  generally  due  to  dilatation  or  aneur- 
>f  the  aorta  (Figs.  409,  412) ;  it  may  in  rare  instances  be  due  to  a 
lou8  ductus  arteriosus.  This  lesion  produces  a  quadrilateral  area  of 
ess  to  the  left  in  the  second  (and  first)  interspace.  Accurate  outlining 
ercuBsion  of  the  normal  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  difficult  and 
leoua  results  are  frequent,  owing  to  the  overlying  sternum. 
iethod  of  Recording  the  Size  of  the  Heart. — After  outlining  the  heart 
iercussion  and  drawing  lines  upon  the  skin  to  correspond  with  the 
of  dulness,  the  following  dimensions  should  be  measured  and  recorded. 
.  line  is  drawn  from  the  cardio-hepatic  angle  to  the  lowermost  portion 
le  left  border.     A  second  line  is  drawn  from  the  upper  border  of 


iiac  dulness  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  connect  with  the  first 

■    The  extremes  of  these  lines  are  connected  and  the  following  dimen- 

8  recorded  in  centimeters. 

Height  (S.  H.);  Left  oblique  (L.  S.);  Right  oblique   (R.  S.);  Right 

!  (R.  H.) ;  Left  base  (L.  H.)  (see  Fig.  173). 

These  dimensions  undergo  characteristic  variations  in  different  valvu- 

esions,  owing  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  size  of  different 

abers.     Thus  the  left  base  is  increased  in  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 

in  mitral  insufficiency.     The  right  base  is  increased  in  tricuspid  lesions 

dilatation  of  the  right  auricle.     The  height  is  increased  in  aortic 

ise,  etc.  (Fig.  172). 

rforitz  has  suggested  a  somewhat  different  method  of  recording  the 

iac  area  which  has  found  considerable  favor,  the  dimensions  thus  ob- 

ed  being  known  as  Moritz's  conjugates  (Fig.  175). 
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It  has  been  shown  by  a  large  number  of  orthodiagraphic  studiesftbat 
the  Dortnal  heart  bears  a  fairly  constant  relation  to  the  height  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    The  normal  averages  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Hflifht  of  iaiiividuAl    I  M«a  Womcq 


146-154  4.7-5       3  5  7.9  12.5  9,7, 

165-164  I  5.1-5.5  '  4.1  8.7  13.8  9,9 

165-174  5,5-5.9    4,2  8  8  HI  10.3 

175-187  5.9-6,2    4  4  9,1  14,8  10,7 


8.1     12.7  I 

8.4  13.2  I 

8.5  I  13.4  I 


Fia.  178. — pBBicAHiii 

ilaeaa  to  the  left  and  co 

t'pertrophied.  the  mitral 

icittE   fluid   has   CDuaed    . 

eaophaguH;  P. A.,  riRht  pull 


Viewed  from  behind,  causing  enl&rgemeatofoinllM 
ressioD  of  the  left  lower  pulmonary  lobe.  The  Itfl  vmtrieUlt 
.ve  sclerotic.  The  licer  ia  BDlaraed  and  upward  presoora  fro* 
[ipresaion  of  the  right  lower  lobe.  A,  aorta;  T,  trachea;  l> 
rtory;   L.P.A.,  left  pulmonary  artery;  iS.C,  HupaiM 


L.A.,  left  auricular  appendaee;  /.C,  inferior  vena  Ol 


(Compare  Fie  216.) 


The  Orthodiagraph. — The  ordinary  X-ray  plate  is  inaccurate  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  heart  lies  from  7  to  10  cm.  from  the  anterior  chest  wall 
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It  is,  therefore,  further  from  the  source  of  light  thao  are  the  anterior  ribs 
and  since  the  X-rays  are  divergent  the  heart  shadow  varies  inconstantiy 
and  disproportionately  in  relation  to  the  ribs. 

The  orthodiagraph  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  allowing  only  per- 
pendicular raj's  to  fall  upon  a  fluorescent  screen  and  hence  a  parallel  pro- 


jection is  obtained.  The  patient  is  placed  between  the  source  of  light 
and  the  screen,  and  the  outline  cast  b\'  the  shadow  of  the  heart  in  its 
different  dimensions  is  plotted  upon  the  screen  from  which  it  can  be  ac- 
curately reproduced  and  measured. 

Almost  equally  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  teleoroentgen^ 
ography,  i.e.,  photographing  the  heart  ])y  placing  the  plate  over  the  pre- 
oordium  the  tube  being  behind  and  at  a  distance  of  two  meters  from  the 
patient,  thus  practically  eliminating  distortion. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
AUSCULTATION 

In  ausculting  the  heart,  the  stethoscope  is  far  preferable  to  the  unaided 
ear  since  we  are  better  able  to  localize  sounds.  The  bell  of  the  stethoscope 
is  placed  especially  over  certain  areas  of  the  chest  wall  at  which  the  sounds 
produced  at  different  valvular  areas  are  best  heard.  These  areas  are 
named  after  the  valves  in  question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
valvular  areas  do  not  correspond  to  the  anatomic  location  of  the  valves. 
Anatomically  the  valves  lie  very  close  together  (see  Fig.  125). 

The  heart  is  auscxdied  to  deteriniiie  the  character  of  normal  sounds, 
the  presence  of  abnormal  sounds,  and  the  regularity  of  cardiac  rhjihm. 
When  the  heart  sounds  are  feeble  or  when  the  respiratory  sounds  are  un- 
duly loud,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  patient  hold  his  breath  for 
brief  intervals  while  we  auscult.  The  procedure,  however,  if  long  con- 
tinued brings  about  abnormal  conditions  which  affect  the  heart,  and  in 
patients  suffering  from  marked  dyspnea,  may  be  impossible.  In  deep- 
chested  individuals  it  is  often  advantageous  to  have  the  patient  lean 
forward  while  the  heart  is  being  ausculted,  a  procedure  which  brings  the 
heart  nearer  to  the  anterior  chest  wall. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  the  sound  produced  at  a 
given  orifice  is  heard  best,  not  immediately  over  the  area  beneath  which 
the  valve  is  situated,  but  a  distance  from  it.  This  is  because  although 
the  sound  in  question  is  still  heard  over  its  specific  area,  the  other  sounds 
are  at  that  point  heard  less  distinctly.  Heart  sounds  and  murmurs 
are  not  infrequenth^  audible  over  the  back.  This  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  in  childhood. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HEART  SOUNDS 

The  functional  activity  of  the  heart  produces  certain  sounds  whicb 
can  be  best  heard  over  the  precordium.     If  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  precordium  (mitral  area)  two, 
occasionally  three,  distinct  sounds  will  be  heard.     The  sounds  are  i3 
normal  cases  easily  differentiable  by  their  acoustic  qualities.    Under 
certain  abnormal  conditions  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  timing 
their  occurrence  with  the  cardiac  impulse  or  if  this  is  invisible  and  impal-* 
pable,  by  palpating  the  carotid  pulse  which  occurs  0.1  second  after  ven-* 
tricular  systole.     The  two  sounds  mentioned  may  be  imitated  by  th^ 
syllables,  lubb-diipp. 

The  First  Sound. — The  first  sound  is  systolic  in  time  and  synchronous 
with  ventricular  contraction.  It  is  long,  more  or  less  loud,  low-pitched 
and  terminates  abruptly.  It  is  due  to:  (a)  muscular  contraction  of  the 
ventricles;  {h)  systolic  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves;  (c) 
distention  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  loudest  over  the 
body  of  the  heart  but  also  heard  over  the  base.  It  is  normally  louder  as 
well  as  longer  (0.8  second)  than  the  second  sound  (0.05  second)  from 
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vhich  it  is  separated  by  the  short  pause.     Systole  is  shorter  than  dias- 
x>le,  therefore  the  Erst  sound  is  preceded  by  the  long  pause. 

The  Second  Sound. — The  second  sound  marks  the  beginning  of  dias- 
tole, it  is  shorter,  less  loud,  higher-pitched  and  less  voluminous  than  the 
first  sound.  It  is  due  to  the  sudden  increase  in  tension  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  It  is  preceded  by  the  short  and  followed  by  the  long  pause.  It 
terminates  even  more  abruptly  than  the  first  sound. 

The  Third  Sound. — This  can  occasionally  be  heard  especially  in 
children,  in  the  left  lateral  decubitus,  and  if  the  heart  action  is  slow;  as 
i  faint  echo  of  the  second  sound.     It  occurs  early  in  diastole,  about  0.1 


fto.  178.— Showing  the  oreas  of  the  chest  over  whirh  shvukU  producod  at  the  various 
"Ivulir  oriGcea  are  gencraUy  most  distinctly  heard.  A,  aortic  arya;  P.  pulmoniclarea; 
ii.nitral  area;  7*,  tricuspid  area.  r_ 

Th  unmarked  area  at  the  third  left  coato-sternal  articulntiun  is  one  at  which  aortic 
!*pf|ilaiit  murmur  is  often  most  loudly  heard.  The  arrows  iiiilinttc  the  direction  of 
wuniiuioii  of  murmura — the  obatnietivc  aortic,  into  the  carotids,  the  regurtiitant  aortic, 
j°mthe  sternum  and  toward  the  apex;  the  regurgitant  mitral,  toward  the  axilla.  (Comp. 
'"p.lMand  125.) 


***ond  after  the  second  sound,  and  when  sufficiently  marked,  causes  the 
Pfotodiaetolic  gallop  rhythm.  It  is  synchronous  with  the  early  normal 
•^tolic  elevation  of  the  apx  cardiogram,  and  with  the  descending  limb 
of  the  "v"  wave  of  the  jugular  pulse.  When,  however,  allowance  is 
JOsde  for  the  transmission,  the  impulse  of  the  protodiastolic  elevation'is 
'ciind  to  be  synchronous  with  the  "  h  "  wave.  Thayer'  beheves  the  third 
*ound  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  mitral  valve  which  occurs 
•fith  the  first  inrush  of  blood  at  the  beginning  of  diastole. 

The  rhythm  and  accentuation  of  each  sound  varies  with  the  location 

1  the  Third  Heart  Sound."    Tram.  Aisoc 
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at  which  it  is  heard.  At  the  mitral  area  the  first  aound  seems  loudei— 
appears  to  bear  the  greater  stress.  Over  the  semilunar  valves  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  second  sound.  This  is  due  to  the  variation  in  distance 
between  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound  and  the  location  of  the  stetbo- 
scopic  bell. 


Afprmtnafy.  Mmieal  Etttiimltit 


!  t  re-phtntfra^ 


sphygmic  period. 

The  Rret  heart  souud  correaponda 
■ouad,  to  B  rato  of  about  62,  The 
than  the  former.     Both  aounda 


bratory  rate  of  about  55  per  second,  the  »!«" 
U.  therefore,  from  1  to  5  musical  notes  U(l 
■  considerable  individual  varistiou  both  ■* 


vunii  (jiiB  luruier.  Dotn  ncjunu4  are  amijecL  uj  ciinaLuuraoie  inuLviuuai  vansuuu  mnu  — -; 
duration  and  pitch,  especially  the  second  heart  sound.  The  Rrst  sound  begios  from  ^•■. 
to  0.02  aeconda  after  the  upstroke  of  the  apical  cardiogram,  and  ends  during  thtfill^ 
the  level  of  the  systolic  plateau,  generally  during  the  systolic  elevation  of  the  dmoI"' 
pulse.      (Gerharli.) 

THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

We  speak  of  an  heart  or  an  arterial  "tone"  or  sound  as  opposed  to  » 
murmur — a  distinction  made  by  Rouanet,  and  now  ineradically  custoDJ 
sanctioned.  But  in  a  purely  physical  sense  such  a  differentiation  >• 
entirely  unjustified  since  both  are  the  resiilt  of  irregular  sonorous  vibrft' 
tions.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  vibrations  which  produce  a  "murmur "a/* 
more  rhythmic  than  those  which  produce  a  "sound," 
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Hearl  sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  muscular  or  mem- 
branous  structures;  not  by  their  fluid  contents.  Sudden  increase  in 
valvular  or  arterial  tension  alone  may  produce  longitudinal  but  not  hori- 
lontal  vibrations,  and  only  the  latter  are  capable  of  sound  production. 
It  an  elastic  band  which  has  been  stretched  is  plucked,  horizontal  vibra- 
^ona  are  set  up  and  a  sound  is  produced.  If  the  band  is  merely  suddenly 
stretched  by  pulling  upon  either  end,  longitudinal  vibrations  are  set  up 
but  unless  accidental  horizontal  vibrations  result  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  jerk  no  sound  results. 

A  membranous  sac  suddenly  distended  by  fluid  not  only  expands 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  increased  contents,  but  owing  to  its 
"insrtia"  at  first  overexpands  and  in  turn,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  con- 
tracts. In  this  manner  a  series  of  transverse,  tone-producing  vibrations 
are  set  up.  Thus  arterial  sounds  are  produced  in  all  arteries  in  which 
tbe  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  sufficiently  rapid.  Sclerotic  vessels 
We  less  distensible,  hence  the  arterial  sounds  over  such  arteries  often 
bave  a  metallic  quality  owing  to  the  very  unrhythmic  vibrations  en- 
gendered by  the  stiffened  tissues.  Heart  sounds  arise  in  a  similar  man- 
Mr.  If,  owing  to  valvular  leakage  or  low  arterial  blood-pressure,  out- 
flow begins  before  a  rise  in  tension  sufficient  for  sonorous  vibration  occurs, 
tbe Bounds  are  weak  or  inaudible.  The  first  heart  "sound"  is  only  pos- 
sbie,  therefore,  if  a  presphygmic  period  of  increased  tension  precedes  the 
outflow  of  blood.  The  slower  the  pulse  rate,  and  the  lower  the  diastolic 
pnssure,  the  easier  the  outflow  and  the  weaker  the  first  sound. 

The  First  Heart  Sound. — The  first  heart  sound  is  mainly  due  to  vibra- 
tions of  heart  walls  and  of  the  valves.  The  latter  elements  contribute  in 
DO  small  measure  to  the  total  sound.  (The  intra-anricular  pressure  is  so 
loff  compared  to  that  of  the  ventricles,  that  the  cuspid  valves  close  quickly, 
Md  owing  to  their  anatomical  configuration  have  a  large  vibratory 
«Mursion.) 

Following  the  muscular  and  valvular  elements  of  the  first  sound  by 
f.06  to  0.07  second  (presphygmic  period)  the  vascular  element  due  to 
the  Budden  distention  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs. 
Ordinarily  these  three  elements  are  fused  into  a  single  sound,  but  if  the 
prespiiygmic  period  is  delayed  the  different  sound  elements  become 
*sjTichronous  and  a  recognizable  splitting  of  Ike  first  sound  occurs. 
.  The  Second  Heart  Sound. — The  second  heart  sound  is  due  to  sudden 
iBcrease  of  tension  and  suljsequent  vibration  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
Tslve  during  closure.  The  difference  in  intra-ventricular  and  intra-arterial 
Pfessure  at  the  end  of  systole  being  great,  especially  in  the  former  case, 
the  valves  snap  back,  and  vibrate  until  equihbrium  is  reestablished.  The 
sounds  produced  by  aortic  and  pulmonic  closure  while  not  quite  synchro- 
nous, are  separated  normally  by  too  short  a  time  interval  to  be  auditorily 
appreciable  as  separate  sounds.  When  pathologically  the  normal  pres- 
''Te  differences  are  exaggerated,  a  split,  second  sound  is  noted,  a  condition 
'fhich  is  more  readily  appreciable  if  the  first  element  is  the  weaker  of  the 
two. 

Inasmuch  as  our  auditory  impressions  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
''oond  sound  are  always  to  some  extent  fused,  it  is  probable  that  we  can 
'MOpize  one  as  increased  over  the  other  only  when  at  least  a  2  to  1 
•■ifference  in  intensity  prevails.  When  a  "marked  increase"  both  of 
.. pitch  and  intensity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  noted,  the  actual 
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relative  intensity  is  several  times  greater.  In  attempting  to  estimate 
relative  differences  in  intensity  auscultation  should  be  practised  close 
to  the  sternal  margin  and  not  at  a  distance  from  it,  since  the  relative 
difference  tends  to  become  less  marked  in  the  process  of  conduction 
(Geigel). 


I. — Skctiom  of  the  THOitAX  viEWKii  FHOM  IN  FHOKT.    Syatolic  (obstTucUv*) 
._.'niur«  ari>  transmitted  in  Itif  dircotiiiii  i>f  blood  flow,  upward  into  the  caroM 

„ Syitoliu  (rpgutKitHul)  mitral  tnunnurs  aro  tmnsmittpd  in  the  opposil^  direction 

to  the  bloiiil  ciurreut,  towiirU  the  IcFt  iiiilln.  bcinK  ciinducted  thenoe  by  the  chordn  tendinMI 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  VARIATION  OF  HEART  SOUITDS 

There  is  no  abs()lutely  normal  standard  of  the  heart  sounds  and  a 
certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  individual  peculiarities.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  such  variations  can  lie  explained  either  upon  anatomic  grounds — 
the  size  of  the  lung?;,  the  depth  of  the  chest,  etc.,  or  upon  the  basis  of  age 
and  sex. 
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Substernal  Sounds. — In  a  considerable  number  of  perfectly  healthy 
individuals  the  heart  sounds  heard  just  over  thcensiform  cartilage,  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  have  a  peculiar  harsh,  scratching,  scraping  or 
crunching  quality  closely  resembling  a  pericardial  friction  sound.  This 
sound  which  has  been  described  as  the  xypho-sternal  crunch,  seems  super- 
ficial, is  increased  and  sometimes  audible  only  when  the  patient  leans 
forward  or  to  the  left.  It  is  short  and  heard  with  variable  intensity 
during  both  systole  and  diastole.  Its  etiology  is  uncertain.  Blumer 
has  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  changes  in  tension  of  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  in  the  sterno-pericardial  ligament.  This  sound  is  frequently  met 
in  cases  of  cardioptosis.  It  is  a  relatively  frequent  normal  phenomenon, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  readily  l)c  mistaken 
for  a  pericardial  friction,  or  an  obstructive  mitral  murmur. 

The  Presystolic  Sound. — The  recent  electrophonographic  studies  of 
Bridgman  have  corrolwrated  by  means  of  graphic  records,  the  existence 
of  a  normal  presystolic  sound.  The  sound  in  question,  while  clinically 
unusual,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  diagnostic  stumbling  block,  since 
it  may  closely  simulate  the  faint  presystolic  murmur  of  a  slight  degree 
of  mitral  stenosis. 

This  sound  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  heard  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  sound  waves  are  normally  below  the  limits  of  human 
audibility. 

DISPROPORTIONATE   INTENSITY   OF   THE   HEART   SOUNDS 

The  relative  intensity  of  normal  heart  sounds  as  determined  with  the 
Oertd  stethoscope  by  Bock  are:  mitral  sound,  40;  pulmonic  sound,  18; 
aortic  sound,  20.  The  sound  heard  over  the  mitral  area  is  normally 
twice  as  loud  as  the  aortic. 

Aeceniuation  of  the  first  sound  is  due  to  increased  contractile  force  of 
the  papillary  and  ventricular  muscles.  It  occurs  after  exertion,  during 
overaction  (mental  excitement,  the  early  stages  of  fevers,  (»tc.)  and  in 
ventricular  hypertrophy. 

Thefirsi  heart  sound  is  diminished  in  intensity,  assumes  the  qualitj'  of 
the  second  sound,  in  protracted  fevers  (ty[)hoid,  etc.),  in  some  valvular 
diseases,  especially  in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  in  fatty  infiltration  or 
degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  The  nmscular  element  becomes  dimin- 
ished and  it  assumes  a  **  valvular ''  quality,  owing  to  the  prei)onderance  of 
its  second  sound  component,  i.e.,  thesna[)ping  back  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Aeceniuation  of  the  second  sound  indicates  increased  rapidity  of  closure, 
and  this  in  turn  relatively  increased  vascular  i)ressure,  in  the  aorta  or 
pulmonary  artery.  The  sound  is  due  not  to  the  mechanical  act  of  valvu- 
lar clasure,  but  to  sudden  increase  in  tension  and  subsequent  vi])ration 
of  the  valves. 

The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  normally  loudr.r  up  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  age,  after  which  the  aortic  tends  to  become  louder.  When 
auscultation  is  practised  (experimentally)  directly  over  the  vessels,  the 
aortic  sound  is  the  louder.  In  90  per  cent,  of  all  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  the  pulmonic  sound  is  the  louder  (the  artery  is  more  superficial), 
and  iir  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  splitting  of  the  second  sound  can 
Ixi  recognized. 
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The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  louder  in  the  recambent  posture,  and  in 
conditions  wliich  increase  the  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation — pulmo* 
nary  consolidation,  pleural  effusion,  mitral  disease,  emphysema — provided 
the  right  heart  is  sufHcicntly  strong  to  maintain  the  increa^d  tension, 
i.e.,  the  tricuspid  valve  remains  conipetent.     When,  therefore,  we  aay  (hdl 


SM^ 

Jr      ^  V*^-^^^-^'  ■■  -^^^^ 

1 

1;'/ i-"  V^-X  f,   ,            )-St^~^^?is    V  -  -1 

^3^--^  ■fc^y^J^^^  'h:JL 

^Vi,   --:-    _a^"™fe-*5r  __-^ 

Pio.  181. — Le»t  VBNTHicuLAH  HTPEBTBOPBr.  Extreme  hyportrophy  of  the  luwt, 
eapecially  o(  the  left  ventricip,  occura  most  chararteriaticftlly  in  aortic  valvular  dis«BM,  DiHi 
reault  of  lonii-BtandiDg  arterial  IjyperCciisiun,  It  is  clinirally  characteriaed  by  1.  BfordUi. 
hBavins  cardiac  impulse:  2.  displace  meat  of  tlic  apti  imputac  downward  and  to  the  left;  3.  • 
long,  low-pitc)icd,  boonuog  lirst  sound:  and  4.  unless  the  aortic  valves  arc  iiuufficient, (■ 
mjrocardi^  weakness  pronouuccd.  a  clear,  high-pitf^hed,  ringing  accentuation  of  the  skom 
sound  both  at  the  apex  and  at  the  aortic  area. 

the  second  sound  is  accentuated  we  mean  that  it  is  relativdy  loiider  than  i 
should  be  in  relation  to  age  and  posture.  This  phenomenon  indicates  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation. 

The  aortic  second  sound  is  increased  in  arterial  hypertension,  provided 
the  ventricular  strength  be  sufhcient.    This  occurs  especially  in  glomerulo- 
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nephritis,  often  in  arterio-sclerosis  and  in  pregnancy  (increased  mass^of 
blood  or  blood-pressure) .  It  is  always  louder  than  the  pulmonic  sound  after 
the  sixth  decade.  Accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  can  be  demon- 
strated in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  arterial  hypertension.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  demonstrable  in  all  the  cases  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
obesity,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc.  Occasionally  a  clear,  loud  metalhc 
sound  18  heard  in  cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis  even  with  a  normal  blood- 
preasurey  showing  that  arterial  hypertension  is  not  the  only  determining 
f&otor.r  "The  aortic  second  sound  is  diminished  in  intensity  in  arterial 
hypotension  and  in  conditions  associated  with  imperfect  filling  of  the  aorta 
— miGral  or  aortic  obstruction,  exhausting  diarrhea,  and  when  the  semi- 
lunar valves  have  lost  their  elasticity. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PITCH  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

Inorease  in  the  pitch  of  the  first  sound  occurs  when  contraction  is 
rapid;  increased  pitch  of  the  second  sound  occurs  when  the  semilunar 
▼aJves  close  under  higher  tension.  When  marked,  the  latter  imparts  a 
ringinKy  high-pitched,  metallic  quahty  to  the  second  sound  which  is  quite 
as  indicative  of  increased  tension  as  is  the  actual  intensity  of  the  sound. 
When  air-containing  cavities  exist  near  the  heart  (pneumothorax,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  tympanitis,  etc.)  the  heart  sounds  may  also  take  on 
a  ringiiig,  metallic  quality  owing  to  the  resonating  properties  of  the  neigh- 
boring cavities. 

In  caae  of  rapid  heart  action  and  low  bloo4-pressure — fevers,  muscular 
exeitioni  etc. — ^the  first  sound  is  shorter,  more  snappy  and  higher  in 
pitch.  In  cardiac  h3rpertrophy  with  increased  blood-pressure  it  is  more 
boomingjuid  lower  in  pitch.  In  cardiac  dilatation  it  is  short,  sharp  and 
flapping.  A  weak  first  sound  may  be  due  not  to  lack  of  force  but  to 
downesB  of  muscular  contraction.  The  quicker  the  contraction  and  the 
more  sudden  its  termination,  the  louder  the  sound  (Krehl).  In  children 
the  first  sound  is  more  snappy  and  high-pitched,  owing  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  valvular  sound  components. 

THE  REDUPLICATION  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

Both  heart  sounds  are  composite.  If  any  one  of  the  component  ele- 
ments falls  out  of  time  a  reduplication  occurs,  two  sounds  instead  of  one 
beiBg  heard.  If  the  time  interval  between  the  component  sound  elements 
is  amort  one  we  speak  of  a  splitting  of  the  sound;  if  more  prolonged,  of 
a  reduplication.  The  introduction  of  some  abnormal  element  may  also 
cause  a  reduplication.    Instead  of  the  normal  lub-dupp  we  hear  tu-rub-b- 

lupp. 

Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  which  is  most  commonly  heard  at  the 
apex,  and  in  the  erect  posture,  is  probably  in  the  main  due  to  delayed 
contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles.  These  structures  being  supplied 
by  terminal  arteries,  are  readily  affected  by  fatigue  and  by  noxious  in- 
fluences. Reduplication  may,  however,  be  due  to  a  late  production  of 
the  vascular  element  (expulsion  tone),  especially  if  the  presphygmic 
period  is  prolonged.  It  is  often  heard  in  children,  in  thin-chested  indi- 
viduals, and  pathologicaUy  in  arterio-sclerosis,  etc. 

Reduplication  of  tibe  second  sound  may  be  due  to :  (a)  abnormal  pressure 
relations  and  markedly  asynchronous  closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic 
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valveB;  (b)  conditions  hastening  or  preventing  a  sudden  increase  in  ten- 
sion of  the  semilunar  leaflets — stiff  valves. 

Example. — A  deep  inspiration  increases  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 
decreases  the  amount  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  pressure  in  the  aorta, 
therefore,  increases  disproportionately  to  that  in  the  left  ventricle  and 
the  valves  close  more  quickly.  This  also  occurs  in  mitral  stenosis, 
whereas  the  condition  is  reversed  in  mitral  insufficiency.  Splitting  ol 
the  first  sound  yields  an  anapestic  rhythm  (intervene)  i.»o — ,  ^t- 
tiiig  of  the  second  soimd  yields  a  dactylic  rhythm  (merciful) — uu  (C^ot). 
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Fio.  182.— Illus 


Abnormal  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  indicates  innrewwl 
arterial  pressure;  increased  intensity  and  pitch  of  the  pulmonic  seotBid 
sound  points  to  increased  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation. 

CHARGES  IN  THE  RHYTHU  OF  THE  HEART  SOUNDS 

When  from  any  cause  the  heart  is  weakened  and  the  diastolic  puiK 
shortened,  the  heart  sounds  tend  to  become  equally  spaced  and  ^tuIu 
in  character.  This  condition  is  known  as  "pcndular  rkythm"  ovingto 
ita  resemblance  to  a  ticking  clock.  It  is  generally  due  to  prolongation  of 
ventricuhir  systole,  and  hence  to  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second 
sound.  When  this  pendular  rhythm  is  associated  with  a  rapid  pulse  a 
disproportionate  shortening  of  diastole  occurs,  and  the  rhythm  is  spoken 
of  as  embryocardia  (fetal  rhythm) .  It  is  generally  associated  with  a  mono- 
crotic pulse  and  heard  in  ca-ses  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

The  Presystolic  Gallop  Rhythm  (u — u)  "  symbolic." — In  this  condi- 
tion a  third  sound  is  introduced  into  the  cardiac  cycle  which  occurs  just 
before  ventricular  systole.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  similarity  to  the 
footfall  of  a  galloping  horse,  and  is  generally  due  to  abnormally  and 
audibly,  asynclironous  contraction  of  the  right  and  the  left  ventriclea— 
the  former  preceding.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  abnormally  loud  auricular 
contraction  and  hence  may  occur  when  these  chambers  are  hypertrophied 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  mitral  obstruction.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  of 
arterial  hypertension  associated  with  a  dilating  hypertrophy.  Electro- 
cardiographically  it  is  almost  invariably  characterized  by  a  split  "R" 
wave.  Presystolic  gidlop  rh\-thni  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  acute 
infections,  especially  diphtheria,  scarlatina  and  rheumatic  fever.     It  is  » 
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tress  signal  from  the  heart  and  prognosis  is  worse  if  it  occurs  with 
30-  than  hypertension. 

The  Protodiastolic  Gallop  Rhythm  (uu — )  "intervene." — This  is 
iply  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  third  sound  and  is  due  to  the 
Iden  upward  snap  of  the  auriciilo-ventricular  valves  early  in  diastole, 
is  generally  best  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.     It  occurs  especially 
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3. — Advanced  putn 

.,  _ ttioQ  and  cardiac  dUpLac _.. ...    ,  

m  the  fae&rt  Bounds  me  otlen  clearly  heard  ovi^r  the  wholo  afTected  side, „  __   __ 

idled  reflection  at  the  heart-  (solid)  lung  junction  and  to  the  resonating  properties  of  the 
iU«a.  Furthermore,  the  lung  is  generally  contructed  eipoBing  a  large  cardiac  surface  to 
cheat  wall.  Still  another  factor  is  the  concomitant  emaciation  of  the  patieut  reaulting 
imiiiished  auperficial  tissue.  Conduction  of  the  heart  sounds  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
It  in  right-sided  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  pointed  out  by  J.  M.  DaCosIa  aod  is  some- 
M  described  as  "DaCosta'a  sign." 

Bn  the  rate  is  slow  and  corresponds  to  the  appearance  of  the  "h"  wave 
the  pfalebogram.  It  is  heard  especially  in  mitral  obstruction,  aortic 
ufficiency,  and  adhesive  pericarditis. 

Occasionally  the  sound  may  be  heard  in  mid-diastole,  owing  to  the 
t  that  the  auricles  begin  to  contract  at  this  time.  This  generally  indi- 
es a  high  grade  of  cardiac  asthenia,  as  in  very  toxic  and  prolonged 
es  of  typhoid  fever. 


CHAPTER  XX 
HEART  MURMURS 

Acoustics. — Heart  murmurs  are  abnormal  sounds,  having  generally 
a  blowing  quality,  which  is  due  to  more  or  less  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the 
cardiac  or  arterial  tissues.  They  are  generally  produced  at  or  near  a 
valvular  orifice  by  abnormalities  in  contour  or  structure.  Such  condi- 
tions are  brought  about  (1)  either  by  organic  changes  which  result  in 
thickening,  stiffening,  roughening,  constriction,  dilatation,  perforation 
or  retraction  of  the  valvular  tissues  or  (2)  hy  functional  lesions  resulting 
in  loss  of  muscular  tonus.  The  latter  occur  chiefly  at  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  orifices.  Heart  mxirmurs  may  he  produced  (1)  when  blood  flows 
from  a  cavity  into  a  cylinder;  (2)  when  blood  flows  from  a  cylinder  into 
a  cavity;  (3)  when  membranes  vibrate  in  the  blood  stream;  (4)  when  the 
endocardium  or  intima  are  roughened. 

"Whatever  contracts  an  orifice,  whatever  dilates  a  cavity,  whatever 
establishes  an  orifice  or  a  cavity  where  none  should  be,  will  disturb  the 
even  flow  of  blood,  and  produce  vibration  and  a  murmur"  (Gee).  The 
heart  sound  consists  of  a  single,  intense,  demarked  auditory  impression. 
A  heart  murmur  gives  us  the  effect  of  unevenly  composed  sounds  which 
arise  from  rapidly  varying,  irregular,  sound  production.  The  heart 
sound  has  been  compared  to  a  single  stroke  upon  a  drum;  the  murmur,  to 
the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  pipe.  The  sound  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  murmur  as  does  a  pistol  shot,  to  the  surge  of  the  sea. 
The  difference,  therefore,  consists  in  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  of  ending 
of  the  sound/as  compared  to  the  gradual  beginning  and  uncertain  terminatm 
of  the  murmur. 

The  fact  that  heart  murmurs  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the 
tissues  and  not  by  the  vibrations  of  the  blood  stream  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts. 

I.  If  by  way  of  experiment  (Fig.  184)  we  introduce  a  flowing  stream  of 
water  by  means  of  a  tube  into  a  beaker  and  listen  with  a  stethoscope, 
(1)  above  the  fluid  level :  no  sound  is  heard.  (2)  If  the  bell  be  immersed, 
the  tube  mouth  being  at  "A" :  a  murmur  is  heard  at  "C. "  (3)  If  the  tube 
be  raised :  the  murmur  becomes  feebler,  even  when  the  current  surrounds 
the  bell,  showing  that  the  sound  waves  are  not  produced  by  the  water 
directly,  but  by  the  vibrations  imparted  to  the  wall  of  the  beaker.  The 
sounds  increase  in  intensity,  the  nearer  the  tube  to  the  wall,  i.e.,  the  larg^ 
the  surface  contact  between  the  glass  and  the  fluid  vein.  On  withdrawal 
of  the  tube  all  sound  ceases,  despite  the  fact  that  the  current  still  pe^ 
sists'for  a  time.  That  this  cessation  is  not  due  merely  to  an  inadequately 
rapid  current  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  pouring  H2SO4  into  water,  whi(i 
owing  to  greater  specific  gravity  and  the  generation  of  heat  must  cause 
much  more  rapid  currents,  does  not  alter  the  results. 

II.  Further,^it  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  far  too  low  in  pitch  to  be  due 
to  sonorous  vibrations  produced  in  chambers  of  such  small  dimensions. 
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The  jfirst  heart  sound  has  been  shown  by  Gerhardt  and  Funke,  to  corre- 
spond to  198  vibrations  per  second.  To  produce  by  fluid  vibrations  a 
sound  of  a  corresponding  pitch  to  that  of  the  heart,  would,  according  to 
Helmholtz's  formula  call  for  a  ventricle  with  a  capacity  of  about  24  liters! 
Although  these  figures  are  doubtless  high  owing  to  the  fact  that  Helm- 
holt  z's  formula  presupposes  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  atmosphere, 
yet  even  allowing  liberally  for  such  facts,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
produce  sounds  similar  to  those  of  the  heart  or  of  murmurs  by  vibrations 
of  the  blood  columns  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

Unquestionably  then,  heart  sounds  and  murmurs  mu^t  he  due  to  horizontal  tfibraiions 
of  the  heart  and  vessel  walls  (Williams,  Kiwisch,  Weber).  The  heart  walls  and  [the 
blood  stream  play  the  respective  parts  of  the  violin  string  and  the  bow  (Weber). 
The  mechanism  by  which  mural  vibrations  are  produced  is  as  follows: 
I.  In  flowing  from  "A"  to  "B"  (Fig.  185)  the  fluid  particles  deviate  from  their 
linear  course  and  produce  a  series  of  impactions  on  the  walls  of  **  B,"  because  the  adhe- 
sion between  the  wall  and  the  outer  fluid  layer  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  between 
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the  fluid  particles.  This  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  at  "C"  which  in  turn  causes  the 
elastic  walls  of  **B"  to  fall  inward.  Such  a  movement  temporarily  overcomes  the 
vacuum,  thus  again  allowing  the  walls  to  regain  their  original  position.  A  regularly 
recurring  series  of  such  events  sets  up  continuous  lateral  vibrations  of  the  vascular 
wails  in  the  expanded  section  ("B").  In  the  constricted  portion  (''A*')  a  series  of 
vibrations  is  established  by  alternate  suction  and  compression  engendered  in  "B. " 
These  vibratory  waves  have  "D"  as  their  nodal  point.  Rapidity  of  flow  greatly 
favors  murmur  production.  Clinically  the  production  of  murmurs  through  expan- 
sion of  the  blood  channels  finds  many  exemplifications — valvular'lesions,  aneurisms, 
etc. 

II.  The  reverse  condition,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  blood 
channels,  may  also  produce  murmurs  (Fig.  186). 

Here  the  constriction  at  "  D"  raises  the  pressure.  This  tends  to  force  the  stenotic 
opening  apart.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  pressure  temporarily  falls  again. 
Such  alterations  of  pressure  throw  the  vascular  walls  in  both  sections  "A"  and  "B" 
into  alternate  transverse  vibration.  The  ideal  conditions  for  the  production  of  a 
murmur  exist  in  case  of  fluid  flowing  through  a  constriction  (Fig.  186a). 

III.  Membranous  diaphragms,  e.g.,  heart  valves  or  vegetations  in  the  blood 
stream,  may,  by  flapping  like  a  sail  in  tne  wind,  be  thrown  into  vibration,  and  may  be 
a  forther  cause m  the  production  of  murmurs  (Fig.  187).     (Compare  Fig.  212.) 
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IV.  With  sufficient  rapidity  of  the  blood  current^  even  smooth-walled  vessels  of 
uniform  caliber  may  be  thrown  into  vibration  (this  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Weber),  for  no  vessel  is  absolutely  smooth;  and  sUght  degrees  of  roughening  are  equiva- 
lent to  minute  stenoses.  Only  in  this  sense  can  murmurs  be  said  to  result  from 
"friction  of  the  blood  stream"  (Geigel).  *'I^uid  of  any  kind,  flowing  at  any  speed 
through  a  cylindrical  tube,  will  not  cause  a  riiurmur,  even  if  the  tube  be  curved,  so 
long  as  it  retains  its  cylindrical  form"  (McLennan). 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  CARDIAC  AUSCULTATION 

I.  Place  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  firmly  in  the  fourth  interspace  or 
over  the  fifth  rib  just  within  the  cardiac  impulse.  Ignore  the  respiratory 
sounds  and  determine  which  is  the  first  sound.  This  is  accomplished  by 
observing  (1)  that  it  is  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  impulse;  (2)  that  it 
follows  the  long  pause;  (3)  that  it  is  a  lower  pitch  as  w^ell  as  longer  and 
louder  than  the  second  sound.  The  last  criterion  is,  of  course,  not  always 
reliable. 

Note  its  :  (1)  rate,  (2)  rhythm,  (3)  intensity,  (4)  quality,  (5)  duration, 
(6)  pitch  and  (7)  mode  of  beginning  and  of  termination. 

II.  Examine  the  sounds  heard  over  the  aortic,  pulmonic  and  tri- 
cuspid areas  in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  187). 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  INTENSITY  OF  HEART^SOUNDS 

Considerable  individual  variation  in  the  loudness  of  heart  sounds 
exists.     The  sounds  are : 

(a)  Decreased  in  recumbency,  in  adiposity,  in  men  with  great  mus- 
cular development,  in  women  with  large  mammae,  in  anasarca,  in 
pericardial  or  left-sided  pleural  effusions,  in  pulmonary  emph>^ema,  in 
myocardial  weakness  and  in  the  agonal  period.  Faint  irregular,  incoor- 
dinated  soimds  are  sometimes  heard  for  a  time  after  death  and  probably 
result  from  auricular  contractions,  since  the  right  auricle  is  the  last  part 
of  the  heart  to  die.  The  heart  sounds  may  be  very  faint  and  muffled 
even  in  perfect  health. 

(b)  Increased,  during  cardiac  overaction — physical  exertion,  mental 
excitement;  if  the  lungs  are  small,  or  if  they  arc  retracted,  or  consolidated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart;  or  if  the  heart  is  hypertrophied. 

Occasionally  the  heart  sounds  can  be  heard  all  over  the  chest.  Changes 
in  the  relative  intensit])  of  the  first  and  second  sounds  are  7nuch  more  im- 
portant than  mere  changes  in  the  actual  intensity  of  both  sounds. 

Certain  facts  have  been  demonstrated  experimentally  which  have  pracr 
tical  clinical  significance.  (1)  A  murmur  is  more  easily  produced,  if 
the  walls  of  the  tube  be  thin,  if  the  inner  surface  be  rough,  if  the  tube  be 
rigid,  and  if  viscosity  is  increased.  (2)  Increased  tension  has  very  little 
effect  provided  the  rate  remains  the  same.  (3)  Increasing  the  compres- 
sion of  the  tube  will  increase  the  murnmr  up  to  a  maximum,  after  which 
it  tends  to  disappear.  (4)  With  a  certain  grade  of  rapidity  and  com- 
pression, the  murmur  becomes  finer  and  more  musical  (T.  Weber). 

From  the  standpoint  of  physics  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  heart  sounds  and  murmurs  because  physically  speaking  both  are 
murmurs.  Heart  sound.s  are  due  to  a  single  impulse  giving  rise  to  vtbra- 
tions  of  the  cardiac  or  vascular  ivall;  a  murmur  is  due  to  repeated  vibra- 
tory impidses.  The  difference  is  similar  to  that  of  plucking  or  stroking 
a  violin  string.     Hence  sounds  are  generally  shorter  in  duration,  but  this 
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IS  not  an  essential  difference:  a  murmur  may  be  short  and  a  sound  long 
(for  example,  the  sound  of  a  kettle  drum  and  a  tuning  fork,  although 
each  is  produced  by  a  single  blow).  The  real  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  sound,  the  first  vibration  is  the  greatest,  whereas  in  the 
6086  of  the  murmur,  we  have  at  the  outset  for  a  time,  a  coTUiniwus  series  of 
equal  vibratory  excursions. 

Impure  sounds  are  a  mixture  of  heart  sound  and  heart  murmur  with  no 
very  definite  preponderance  of  either.  Thus  in  a  given  case  one  observer 
would  say  "the  first  sound  is  murmurieh,  impure,"  while  another  might 
wilii  equal  justice  and  correctness  say  there  is  "a  faint,  short  systolic 
murmur."  Impure  sounds  are  occasionally  heard  in  health,  but  indicate 
a  functionally  if  not  structurally  imperfect  valve  {roughness,  relaxation 
or  stiffness).  "Under  exercise  they  often  develop  into  definite  murmurs. 
Sounds  are  to  a  certain  extent  conducted  along  the  arterial  wall,  but 
probably  not  to  any  great  degree  when  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by 
good  conducting  media.  There  is  also  some  conduction  bv  the  fluid 
itself. 

ENDOCARDIAL  MURMURS 

Heart  murmurs  may  be  caused  by  perforation,  constriction,  dilatation, 
or  roughening  of  the  blood  channels,  especially  the  valvular  orifices. 
The  lesions  furnishing  these  conditions  may  be: 
1-  Oiitnic. 

(o)  Obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood—stenosis. 

%  Valvular  insufficiency,  allowing  an  escape  of  blood  backward — 
regurgitation,  incompetency. 
2.  Tonctioiial  (without  structural  alterations)  insufficiency  of  the: 

(fl)  Semilunar  valves — increased  arterial  pressure  and  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  or  pulmonic  rings. 

(6)  Cuspid  valves — relaxation  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  sphincters,  or 
improper  functionation  of  the  papillary  muscles. 

Rfhlive  insufficiency  is  much  more  common  in  case  of  the  cuspid 
lhar^  in  ihai  of  the  semilunar  valves.  Of  the  former,  the  tricuspid  is 
stnirturally  a  much  less  perfect  valve  than  is  the  mitral,  and  hence  is 
much  more  prone  to  leak  under  conditions  of  strain,  in  which  case  it 
Mts  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  right  heart,  with  a  second 
line  of  defense  in  the  not  far  distant  liver,  against  which  the  blood  thrust 
of  the  right  heart  is  delivered. 

The  murmur  of  a  stenosis  is  produced  by  a  current  travelling  the 
normal  direction,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  onward  murmur.  It 
Q«ura  at  the  time  when  the  valve  should  be  open. 

The  murmur  of  an  insufficiency  is  produced  by  a  reflux  of  blood  and 
««ur8at  a  time,  when  the  valve  should  be  closed — backward  murmur. 

The  Time  Relationh  of  Valvulab  M 


I  Pulmonary  arten' 
,       (Presvstolic) 
Mitral 
Tricuspid 
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The  Differentiation  of  Valvular  Murmurs. — Several  murmurs  are 
often  coincidcntly  present  in  a  given  case  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same 
murmur  may  be  heard  over  different  areas  of  the  precordium.  In  such 
cases  we  judge  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  siich  murmurs  by  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  (1)  location,  (2)  time,  (3)  transmission,  (4)  quality,  (5) 
pitch,  (6)  duration,  (7)  intensity.  Among  these,  place,  time,  and  direc- 
tion of  conduction  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  Location  of  Murmurs. — A  murmur  is  generally  best  heard  at 
the  point  of  the  chest  wall  which  is  nearest  to  the  orifice  at  which  it  is 
produced.  The  location  at  which  the  different  valvular  sounds  are  best 
heard  has  already  been  considered  (p.  217).  The  same  rules  govern  the 
audibiUty  of  murmurs. 

The  Time  of  Murmurs. — It  is  essential  to  determine  the  exact  time 
and  duration  of  a  murnmr  in  its  relation  to  the  cardiac  cycle — whether 
it  occurs  in  systole,  diastole  or  presystole.  Tliis  is  accompUshed  by 
noting  the  relation  of  the  murmur  to  the  (1)  apex  impulse,  (2)  first  sound, 
(3)  long  pause.  The  terms  protosyitolic,  mesosystoUc  and  telesysidic 
are  applied  to  murmurs  which  occupy  respectively  only  the  beginning, 
middle  or  end  of  svstole. 

The  Transmission  of  Murmurs. — Murmurs  are  transmitted,  that  is 
they  are  heard  at  certain  areas  of  the  periphery  other  than  those  overlying 
the  location  of  their  origin,  or  of  their  normally  greatest  intensity. 
Murmurs  are  conducted  to  different  regions  generally  in  the  direction  of 
the  blood  current,  just  ^'as  wind  carries  sound."  Murmurs  are,  however, 
not  merely  conducted  to  the  surface  by  the  nearest  possible  route.  The 
sound-carrying  quality  of  the  neighboring  tissues  also  plays  a  most  im- 
portant r61e.  Thus  the  murmur  of  aortic  insufl5ciency  may  be  loudest 
over  the  ensiform  cartilage  whence  it  is  conducted  from  the  second 
right  interspace;  whereas  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  produced 
deep  within  the  mediastinum,  is  conducted  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  blood  flow,  by  means  of  the  papillary  muscles,  to  the  region  of 
the  cardiac  apex,  the  axilla,  or  the  scapular  angle. 

The  Quality  of  Miumurs. — Murmurs  vary  in  quality  and  are  hence 
described  as  being  musical,  non-musical;  harsh,  soft;  blowing^  scraping; 
squeaking,  etc.  The  pitch  is  also  of  great  importance.  These  facts  are 
significant  since  they  aid  one  in  distinguishing  between  murmurs  when 
two  or  more  are  present.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  mur- 
mur may  undergo  modification  dependent  upon  the  point  at  which  one 
auscults;  and  further,  that  the  same  murmur  may  change  very  considera- 
bly in  quality  as  a  result  of  numerous  conditions  such  as  myocardial 
weakness,  exercise,  posture,  blood-pressure,  etc.  One  cannot  judge  of 
the  type  or  seriousness  of  a  lesion  by  the  quality  or  intensity  of  the  mur- 
7mir.  Indeed,  a  loud  murmur  may  denote  a  good  heart  muscle  and  a 
weak  murmur,  myocardial  weakness.  When  the  latter  is  marked  an 
organic  murmur  previously  present  may  disappear  entirely  to  reappear 
when  compensation  improves.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  musical  and 
scratchy  endocardial  murmurs  are  rarely  functional.  When  an  organic 
lesion  is  progressive,  the  murmur  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  it  recedes,  either  as  the  result  of  muscular  weakness 
or  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  valvular  damage.  S3r8tolic  murmurs 
are  generally  louder  than  diastolic  murmurs,  especially  in  recumbency. 
On  account  of   their  faintness  and  low  pitch,  diastolic  murmurs  are 
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easily  overlooked.  Systolic  murmurs  may  be  present  when  the  patient 
lies  down  and  may  disappear  when  he  is  erect.  Obstructive  murmurs 
are  generally  louder  in  the  erect  posture.  Aortic  and  pulmonic  miu-murs 
are  less  afiFected  by  postiu-e  than  those  produced  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
orifices.  Most  murmurs  are  louder  after  exertion,  and  some  may  require 
physical  exercise  to  make  them  audible.  Hemic  murmiu's  resulting 
either  from  anemia  alone,  or  from  anemia  together  with  a  dilatation  of 
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Fio.  188. — Diagram  illustrating  heart  sounds  and  murmurs. 

A:  Normal  heart  sounds.  A,  auricular  systole;  V,  ventricular  systole;  D,  ventrioular 
diastole.     The  sounds  begin  and  end  abruptly. 

B:  Systolic  murmur ioUssuULfirst  sound.     The  first  sound  terminates  gradually. 

C:  Systolic  murmur  accompanying  first  sound.  The  first  sound  is  "impure"  and  fades 
away  gradually.  — —  -  ■■*t 

D:  Syvtolic  murmur  replacingjfirst  sound.     The  first  sound  is  supplantedlby  aiblowin^ 
sound. 

E:  Diastolic  murmur  following  the  second  sound.  The  second  sound  is  followed  by  a 
blowmgsound. 

F:  Diastolic  murmur  accompanying  the  second  sound.  The  second  soundifades  away 
gradually. 

G:  Diastolic  murmur  replacing  the  second  sound.  Instead  of  a  clear-cut  secondjK>und 
one  hears  a  blowing  sound.  This  is  often  low  pitched  and  heard  with  difiSculty.  Tne  ab- 
sence of  the  second  sound  always  suggests  careful  investigation. 

H:  Late  diastolic  murmur. 

I:  Continuous  systolic  and  diastolic  murmur  in  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 


the  pulmonary  artery,  are  best  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area.  They  are 
soft  and  blowing,  low  in  pitch,  variable  in  character,  indefinite  in  trans- 
mission. Murmurs  are  also  described  as  being  crescendo  or  diminuendo 
in  character,  the  terms  being  used  in  the  musical  sense  to  indicate  a 
continuous  increase  or  decrease  respectively  of  their  intensity.  The 
murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  often  typically  crescendo,  that  of  aortic 
insufficiency  often  diminuendo,  in  quality. 
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Even  organic  inurmurs  may  be  variable  in  quality  and  intensity 
to  the  point  of  actual  disappearance,  either  constantly  or  iDtermittentiy 
in  a  series  of  successive  cardiac  cycles.  Such  variation  is  not  uncommon 
in  auricular  fibrillation,  extraaystole  and  heart  block  owing  to  variable 
degrees  of  auriculo-ventricular  coordination  and  rate  of  blood  flow.  With 
the  onset  of  auricular  fibrillation  or  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  murmLrs 
often  'disappear  entirely,  to  return  when  the  normal  rhythm  is 
reestablished. 


Fia.'IBO.— AoiiTic  ousTHUCTniK.  Tlio  m>rlirluafli!l8  arc  fused  together  aa  the  remillof 
iDflunmatory  adhmion.  tcavtiie  only  il  smnJl  ellipUeoI  opening.  The  sttOv  indicfttM  A* 
ditectioD  of  blood  flow.  The  physical  siBH-i  of  aortic  obHtruction  are  '  'yWliS  iWl  _* 
Jpud  cresceado  murmur  at  the  base  uf  tliu  heart,  the  latter  being  traiiBiniitMi  Uto  tn0 
carotid  arteriea.  The  pulse  ia  small  io  volume  aud  fEb  systolic  plateau  ahow*  a  Iouk  dovr 
gradual  ascent  and  descent. 

The  left  ventricle  become,'!  (treatly  hypcrttophied  and  hence  the  cardiac  ImpulM  il  ai»- 
placed  downward  and  outward,  and  the  lonititudinal  diameter  of  the  heart  ia  fnetMlxl 
When.'  as  ia  usually  the  caae,  mitral  insuSiciency  exists,  the  vertical  diameter  ia  alM  ii** 
creased.     (See  Fig.  1T2.) 

INDIVIDUAL  VALVULAR  MURMURS 

1.  The  systolic  aortic  murmur  results  from  roughening  or  obstructio** 
at  the  aortic  orifice,  or  <lilalation  of  the  aorta.  It  is  best  heard  at  the 
second  or  third  left  intercostal  space  and  is  transmitted  into  the  carotid 
arteries.     Phonetic  equivalent:  Lu-f-f-f-Dupp. 

2.  The  diaBtoUc  aortic  murmur  results  from  ineufficiency,  retractioOi 
separation'  (vegetations)  or  perforation  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  It  is  b** 
heard  at  second  right  or  fourth  left  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sterBUiB' 
and  is' transmitted  toward  the  apex  and  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  "^ 
sometimes  clearly  audible  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  M>° 
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^0.  101. — Aottie  obstructioa.     Tho  dotted  Kreas  indicate  the  locatio 
"olio  urtio  munuur  may  be  he«rd.     Od  tbe  precordiuin  hu 
"•trila  tlt«  relktioiiahip  of  tha  murmur  to  the  heftrt  sounds. 
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second    thoracic    vertebrte.    Phonetic    equivalent;  Lub  Duf-f- 
417). 

3.  The  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  due  to  valvular  insufficiency 
may  result  from  retraction,  perforation  or  vegetations  upon  Uie  v 
curtains;  also  from  shortening  of  the  chordaa  tendinete;  or  from  dil 
of  the  mitral  sphincter.  It  is  best  heard  at  the  mitral  area  and 
ducted  toward  the  left  axilla  and  sometimes  to  the  angle  of  1 


Fia.  192. — AoBTic  aheusisu.  Showing  a  heart  with  the  left  ventricle  Bzpi 
kortio  valves,  and  beyoad  them  a  large  aortic  aneurism.  Such  a  sudden  wideoti 
blood  channel  (aorta)  acta  up  eddies  in  the  blood  stream  and  will  cause  a  systolio  n 
the  current  is  sufficiently  rapid  and  if  the  aneurism  ia  not  filled  with  a  blood  clot. 
CMeaof  aneurism  the  aortic  valvea  are  incompetent,  owing  to  dilatation  (rf  the  son 
uid  thiiH  a  diastolic  (regurgitant)  murmur  is  superadded.  The  double  and  moj 
continuous  murmur  with  a  rhythmic  accentuatiou  due  to  systole  is  known  as  a  bn 

scapula.  The  former  is  in  reverse  of  the  direction  of  the  blood  i 
and  is  mainly  due  to  conduction  by  means  of  the  papillary  n 
"The  chordse  tendineEe  transmit  the  mitral  murmur  from  the  mit 
ments  to  those  portions  of  the  heart  into  which  th^  are  inserted." 
murmur  heard  in  the  left  axilla  in  mitral  insufficiency  is  chiefly 
■De  Sautelle  And  Grey:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  December,  1911. 
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the  proxiinity  of  the  inEertion  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  and  de- 
pends only  in  small  part  upon  conduction  by  means  of  the  ventricular 
wall.  The  experimental  transplantation  of  a  papillary  muscle  alters  the 
direction  of  murmur  transmission.  The  posterior  papillary  muscle  often 
conducts  the  tnitrEil  regurgitant  murmur  to  the  scapular  angle.  At  times 
the  murmur  produced  at  an  incompetent  mitral  orifice  is  heard  over  the 
dil&ted  left  auricular  appendage — in  the  third  left  intercostal  space. 

Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Ddpp. 

4.  The  presystolic  mitral  murmur  is  the  result  of  mitral  obstruction. 

U  is  heard  beat  at  or  just  within  the  apex.     Often  one  of  its  chief  char- 


Pio,  193.^CARmAe  hiperthopHY.  The  cor  boeinum  opniirs  Kharactcristioally  in  aortic 
f^'K.  It  U  clinically  iiiaDifeated  by:  diHpl  segment  of  tlie  cardiac  impulse,  downward  and 
"  wt  M(;  a  forcitde  heaving  impulse,  and  a  loud,  low-pitched  booming  (irst  sound.  It 
("•fiUj  Msulta  from  aortic  insufficiency  beginning  in  early  life. 

'!*'*ri8tic8  is  its  crescendo  quality,  which  has  been  asi'ribed  to  (a)  powerful 
''i'stolic  ventricular  suction,  (6)  to  auricular  systole,  (c)  to  increased 
pfwsure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  is  often  associated  with  a 
™*Ppy,  high-pitched  first  sound.  It  is  rough  and  rumbling  in  character, 
and  often  followed  by  a  systolic  murmur — because  a  valve  which  is  suffi- 
•^otly  indurated  to  produce  an  obstruction  is  generally  incapable  of 
MoiEdete  systolic  closure  (insufficiency).  It  is  generally  accompanied 
"y  a  fine  presystolic  thrill,  and  if  the  right  heart  is  competent  by  an 
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accentuated  pulmonic  second  sound.  The  murmur  is  moat  intense  when 
blood  flow  is  most  rapid — when  the  differential  pressure  between  auricle 
and  ventricle  is  greatest.  Hence,  the  viurmur  of  mitral  obstruction  may 
occupy  any  pari  of  the  diastolic  interval.  Thus  with  a  slowly  beating 
heart  and  a  powerful  auricle  the  murmur  appears  in  presystole.     If,  how- 


FlO.     1«4.  — AollTIL-   ASH    MlTll.VL    l.\Hl  fMCIKNCr    UL  E    Tl)    ACUTE    ENOOCAHDITIS.        Fiwh 

vegetations  arcsu'ti  iiri  lliprcnju'ctivi?  valves.  Tlic  licnrt  is  hypertrophied.  the aortunomul. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  dirivliuii  of  the  rcgurnitout  blood  Btream,  The  murmur  u  trao*- 
mitted  from  the  aiirtic  vii1v<-h  iluwnwarii  toward  the  apex,  in  the  direction  of  tbs  blood 
flow,  la  the  caae  of  the  mitral  valve  it  a  conducted  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  of  blood 
flow,  toward  the  luilla  and  the  angle  of  the  acapuln.  by  means  of  the  papillaiy  idukIh. 
A,  anterior  and  P,  poBtcriur,  pupillary  muscle.    L.A,A,.  left  auricular  appendix. 

Phyiical  aign».  A  heaviuK  impulse,  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left,  pulsating  eiio- 
tld  arteries,  a  wBter-haninieriiulsu  Cardiac  dulncss  enlarged  to  the  left.  A  diastolic  aortia 
murmur  trannmitted  to  the  fii>iFcirni  cartilaKG;  a  !<vi4tolic  murmur  conducted  to  th«  anlli 
and    the  scapular  uhkIc.      (0.mpnr..>  Figs.  172,  Ittl.f 

ever,  stenosis  is  mjirketl  and  the  pulse  rate  rapid,  "an  early  diastolic 
rumble  may  lie  added ;  the  period  of  silence  between  the  two  murmun 
correspontls  to  the  period  when  tilling  is  at  its  slowest"  (Lewis).  The 
intensity  of  the  murmur  is  in  most  instances  increased  by  exercise  or  the 
recumbent  posture,  which  factors  increase  the  cardiac  output. 

In  addition  to  the  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  heard  neajr  the  cardiac 
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c  in  mitral  obstruction,  a  soft,  blowing,  early  diastolic  murmur  is 
n  heard  along  the  left  sternal  margin.  This  murmur  is  due  to  dilata- 
of  the  pulmonarj'  artery  which,  if  sufficiently  marked,  causes  an  in- 
ciency  of  the  pulmonary  leaflets.     (.(Jraham-Steell  murmur.) 


la.  195.— DiaBTsm  illustrac 
iciVncy.  The  murmur  ia  be 
iisniitt«d  toward  the  ensifoi 


action  of  the  rcjiiireilant  l>lood  stream  in  aortic 

:ard  at  the  second  ri^ht  roaUi-ateriial  articulation  and 
lartilace  and  toward  the  cnrdiac  npcx. 


rhuB  mitral  stencils  complicated  by  relative  pulmonary  insufficiency 
'  closely  simulate  aortic  insufficiency  with  a  Hint  murmur.  But  in 
latter  case  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  is  greater,  the  blood- pressure 
ure  is  quite  characteristic,  and  other  pulsatory  phenomena  such  as  a 
llary  pulse,  Duroziez's  murmur,  etc.,  wilt  establish  the  diagnosis, 
rhe  difficulty  so  many  students  have  in  rcconnizing  or  even  being 
!  to  identify  presystolic  murmurs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect 
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to  hear  a  awishiiig  sound  similar  to  that  produced  by  syBtolif  or  diastolic 
murmurs.  The  presystolic  murniur  is  a  sound  very  different  in  quality. 
It  is  a  rumble  somewhat  like  a  short  roll  on  tlie  drum,  which  precedes  and 
gradually  merges  into  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

When  the  heart  becomes  dilated  and  the  auricle  paralyzed  the  mur- 
mur disappears,  and  fibrillation  uf  the  auricle  niukcu  its  appearance.  The 
crescendo  quality  while  clinically  characteristic  has  been  shown  to  be  due, 
not  to  an  inherent  quality  of  the  murmur  but  chiefly  to  the  proxhnity  of 


Fio.  197.— Mttiiai,  IN«L-Krii;i(;srv.  Tlip  milral  «iirtains  are  IhickeDcd,  and  wsltairal 
ofnumetous  vpxptulinii^.  .Snnic  uf  Ihc  vhorfLc  toiidini^u;  exe  laptareA.  all  of  thMn  in 
thickened  and  shorU'tieil.  Tlii.'  l^ft  iPiitriclo  U  lijixrtropliied.  The  rourmur  of  mitnl 
iniufficiency  is  H.vstulic  in  timi'.  It  Li  trniismittcd  tuw.^ird  the  Mt  axilU  Mid  iaual>'i> 
reverse  at  the  ilircctiuu  of  tin-  bluoil  lilruniii  liy  tho  p»|iilluri'  niuaclea  sod  the  choroM  tm- 
dines.     Tho  arruw  itKlit.iteii  the  dtn-ctiun  of  the  rcxurEitant  btood  Etream. 

the  first  heart  souml.  If  the  auricle  goes  into  a  state  of  fibrillation  or  il 
it  loses  its  contractile  force  l>ecause  of  extreme  dilatation,  the  presj'stolie 
murmur  disappears  and  instead  of  it  a  mmtnur  is  heard  early  in  diastole. 
Pure  -presynlulic  iin-.nniirx  lutn  arise  only  at  the  awriculo-tientriculaT  ori- 
fices. Phonetic  equivalent:  R-U-H-upp,  Dupp  (presystolic  rumble): 
Rup-Tut-ltarou  (mid-diaatnlic  rumble)  (sec  Fig.  202). 

5.  The  systolic  tricuspid  murmur  is  liear<l  at  the  tricuspid  area,  be- 
cause Ixitb  the  righl  aiuicle  and  ventricle  lie  inmiediately  beneath  tbia 
point-     It  is  also  nften  heard  over  the  mitral  area,  and  cannot  always  be 
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Ferentiated  from  the  murmur  of  a  mitral  inaufiiciency,  with  which  it 
usually  associated.  The  presence  of  marked  right  heart  dilatation, 
i  positive  venous  pulse,  of  an  enlarged  or  even  pulsating  hver,  pulmo- 
ry  congestion,  ascites,  etc.,  enable  us  to  definitely  state  that   the 


Fio.  198. — Mitral  inetirricicscT.  The  left  ventricio  ia  hy  par  trop  hied,  the  left  auricle 
>(ad'  The  direcUoD  of  the  regurgitaDt  blood  flow,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  ia  upward 
1  backward,  but  the  murmur  ii  transmitted  chiefly  downward  aod  forward  through  the 
ttttins  chordn  tendinese  and  the  papillary  muacfea.  A,  aorta;  L.A,,  left  auricle;  R.A., 
t  of  right  auricle;  F,  portal  vein;  H.P.,  right  pulmonary  artery;  LJ*.,  left  pulmonary 
ery-  T    trachea;   S.A.,  right  subclavian  artery;  S.V.,  right  flubelavian  vein. 


cuspid  valve  is  incompetent.  A  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency, 
sed  merely  upon  the  fact  that  a  syatolic  murmur  iB  clearly  audible  at 
e  tricuspid  area  is  not  justified.  Such  a  diagnosis  may  on  the  con- 
iry  be  eminently  warranted  in  the  absence  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  if 
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the  prflsence  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  or  a  pulsating  liver  c 
demonstrated.  Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Dup  (see  Figs.  211,  ^ 
6.  The  presystolic  tricuspid  murmur  is  heard  at  the  tricuspid  an 
results  from  obstruction  of  that  orifice  (see  Fig.  202).  This,  as  an  iS' 
lesion,  ia  ver>'  rare.     It  is  usually  associated  with  mitral  obstruction 


Fi<:.  -201}. 

Ftaa.  199and:100.~Mitral  inbufficienci.  ThedotBindicatetheiiTe&overwt 
systoUa  mitral  murmur  ia  generally  audible.  The  small  circle  iadjcatea  the  aoou 
pulmonia  second  sound  (pulmunary  arterial  hypertensioD).  The  laTKA  cilde  Ml 
diagrsDimatic  representation  of  Che  relation  of  the  murmur  to  the  heart  sounds.  Wl 
it  is  often  audible  at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

of  "rheumatic"  origin.  A  large  "a"  wave  in  the  liver  pulse  is  said 
suggestive  of  the  condition.  A  few  cn^ea  have  been  diagnosticated  i 
life;  most  of  the  cases  found  at  autopsy  go  to  the  table  with  adia 
of  "mitral  obstruction." 

7.  The  systolic  pulmonic  murmur  if  organic  in  nature  is  general 
to  a  congenital  deformity  of  this  orifice  which  results  in  obstructio 
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d  and  best  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area  and  may  be  transmitted  to 
ibclavicular re^on  (along  the  pulmonary  arteries).  It  is  associated 
marked  c^'anosis,  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  dyspnea  and  if  the  child 
long  enough,  often  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  accompanied 
lyatolic  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  a  weak  pulmonic  second  sound, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Dup 
Figs.  1,209,  329). 

lany  functional  murmurs  arise  at  the  pulmonary  orifice,  and  most 
ionic  mwrmws  are  Junctional.  Experimentally,  when  the  heart  is 
sed,  the  slightest  compression  or  traction  upon  the  artery  is  sufficient 


...  :li  the  diastolic  {prosya- 

nitral  murmur  is  generally  audible,  together  with  »  di  aura  in  in  u  tic  illustmtian  of  its 
0  to  the  heart  Bounds.  Accentuation,  splitting  or  reduplicatiou  of  the  pulmonic 
toaad  ia  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  this  lesion  until  compensation  fails. 

iduce  a  murmur.  Such  pressure  may  easily  be  produced  in  health 
ange  of  posture,  forced  held  inspiration,  slight  pleural  adhesions, 
The  pulmonary  area  was  named  by  Balfour  the  "region  of  romance" 
K  so  many,  variable,  inconsequential  murmurs  may  be  heard  in 
egion.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency  in 
the  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard  near  the  second  left  intercostal 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  left  auricular  appendage  (Figs. 
70). 

liagnosis  of  pulmonary  stenosis  based  solely  upon  the  presence  of  a 
ic  murmur  at  the  second  left  intercostal  space  is  absolutely  un- 
)d.  Pulmonary  stenosis  is  a  rare  and  nearly  always,  congenital 
which  is  associated  with  cyanosis,  clubbed  fingers,  cardiac  hyper- 
r  and  a  feeble  second  sound. 

The  diastolic  pulmonic  niunnur  (pulmonary  insufficiency)  may 
from  congenital  disease,  or  from  ulcerative  endocarditis;  in  either 
is  a  rare  lesion.     It  may  be  due  to  functional  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
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monary  orifice  under  severe  strain  which  leads  ix>  increased  blood-prt 
in  the  lesser  circulation.  The  Graham-Steell  murmur  is  a  dit 
murmur  heard  best  at  the  third  left  intercostal  space.  It  is  uauall; 
and  blowing  in  character,  replaces  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  t 
often  heard  only  in  recumbency.  It  may  be  influenced  by  respin 
and  by  stethoscopic  pressure  (Goodman')  and  may  occupy  part  or ' 
of  the  diastolic  period.  It  ia  due  to  enlargement  of  the  pulmonic  rin 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.     It  is  of  dinica 


ead  result  of  acute,  jconerally  rheuiDatic,  endncarditis.  The  mitral  orifice  ahon-s  ■  typio 
toabole  deforinity  with  induration  aud  calcification.  The  tricuapid  orifice  shovg  aui 
constriction,  while  the  aortic  leaflets  are  fused  together  and  sclerotic,  with  aecoadu 
oareous  infiltration.  Tricuspid  atenoHis  as  an  isolated  leaiun  is  rare.  It  may  be  duo 
same  etioloeic  factors  as  the  mitral  lesiiiD  (generally  rheumatic  fever)  or  may  be  the 
of  the  mitral  lesion,  which  by  ovcrstrainine  the  right  ventricle  leads  to  edema,  heme 
and  subsequent  fibrosis  of  the  tricuspid  curtains. 

The  phu»ical  ligru  consist  of  a  presystolic  thrill  and  murmur,  a  right-sided  card 
largement,  marked  cyanosis  and  a  presystolic  liver  pulsation.  An  intravitam  die 
is  rarely  made,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  physical  signs  with  those  of  mitral  oliatn 
(Afltr  Norrie'  ".Slurfie*  in  Cardiac  Fnlhology.") 

portance  inasmuch  as  aortic  insufficiency  with  a  Flint  murmur  maj 
sent  identically  the  same  acoustic  phenomena  as  mitral  stenosis  n 
Graham-Steell  murmur.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  aortic  regurj 
murmur  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  transmitted  to  the  ensiform  car 
nor  toward  the  apex,  and  that  it  is  unassociated  with  a  Corrigan  j 
and  with  the  blood-pressure  picture  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  l 
Phonetic  equivalent:  Lub-Duf-f-f. 

D  Mitral  Stenosis."    Ant 
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Flo.  203.— MlTHAL  sTEvosia.  This  lesion  getipral 
^m  ili«um>tic  endocarditis.  The  itiuetratiun  shows 
utril  curtaioa.  thickened.  sboTteticd  aiid  adherent 
Umel-ahaped  mitral  stenosis. 

Tbe  moat  charactorietic  i>hi/slcal  niane  ot  mitral  olKitnirl 
"■mur  Rt  the  spei.  with  a  snappy  first  sound,  and  aceonti 
nuiit.  The  puUe  'a  srooll  in  volume  and  frequently  irresul: 
iiriiht. 


iiioui^ly  thickened  aud  contracted 
do;  tcndincic,  and  as  a  result,  a 

:  a  presystolic  thrill  aid 
if  the  pulmonary  second 
le  lie  art  enlarges  toward 


Fia.  204. — IlIuHtratiof  the  direction  ot  blood  flow  in  mitT&l  obBtTUCllO'tk 
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All  these  rules  are  subject  to  exceptions  due  to  cardiac  displacement, 
etc.  Murmurs  themselves  are  variable  and  often  multiple  and  compli- 
cated by  pericardial  or  rospiratorj'  80un<ls.     Occasionally  murmurs  are 


Fill.     205.— Tilt.     ItlfHT    lltART    A\IJ     ri«     ■rilLUUTAIlY     UI^OO     CHA.NNtLM.        /'ulMilOm  i» 

Ttadily  trarumirttd  to  the  liccr  either  (1)  diruutly  fruiii  the  right  ventricle  or  (2)  indiracti;. " 
the  teault  of  tricuspid  rocureitution,  the  inlcriur  veoa  cava  beiDK  short.  In  the  lat^ 
inataQces  the  pulsation  instend  of  being  more  or  less  locoIJEOd  to  Iho  epitcaatriiun  U  ginn*' 
and  eipauailc  io  character.  The  liver  shows  sphygraographicBUy  a  positive  venoua  P<>^ 
The  blood  pathway  from  the  jugular  veiuH  into  the  right  auricle  is  also  a  Tetjdil^ 
one,  hence  jugular  tracinjis  CphlcbograniB)  readily  depict  pressure  changes  in  theuricm 
especially  when  the  subject  is  recumbent  and  gravity  ae-tists  in  the  stasis  of  venou*  fl^ 
H.B.,  rinht  brunchus;  R.I'. A.,  right  pulmonary  artery;  BX.JV.,  bronchial  lymph  n»M 
L.A.,  left  Buricle;  I.V.C.,  inferior  vena  cava;  S.V.C.,  superior  vena  cava;  R.A.A..  ii*>' 
auricular  appendage;  K.A.,  right  auricle;  A.T.,  anterior  tricuspid  leaflet;  V.jI.J/.,  v«ii> 
aEygos  major. 

subjectively  audible  to  the  [)aticnt  himself,  or  they  may  be  heard  by  the 
examiner  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  patient.  Both  of  these  statements 
apply  chiefly  in  case  of  certain,  loud,  high-pitched,  musical  murmurs. 
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■lO.    20(j.— Kl>.HT  .-.lutU    H  _  _     _    _ 

u  to  that  depicted  in  FiRa.  ^11,  SHI,  Almost  the  entire  pleural  cavity  was  filled  with 
u  cffkuioD.  The  lung  which  was  completely  collapsed  nnd  compressed,  has  been  ra- 
NJ  in  the  proximal  soctiooB.  leaviog  only  small  areas  in  this,  the  last  scctiOD  cut.  The 
'  ii  pushed  (orward.  (he  diaphragm  and  liver  downward.  The  inferior  vena  cava  is 
tr  distended,  the  right  auricle  dilated.  The  liver  is  engorged  and  has  the  typical 
ntjl"  appearance.  The  complemental  apace  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  was  filled 
fluid.  The  patient,  who  suffered  from  rheumatic  mitral  obstruction  and  insufficiency. 
tricuspid  inaufliciency  with  auricular  fibrillation,  died  with  cyan»:4i9,  orthopnea  and 
~'  '  A;  left  auricle;  It. A.,  right  auricle;  B.  bronchus;  P. .4.,  pulmonary 


/ 
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FUNCTIONAL  MURMURS 

The  term  "functional"  murmur  is  applied  to  various  (almos 
versally  systolic)  sounds  which  cannot  be  explained  by  demonsi 
structural  lesions.  The  terra  is  an  unfortunate  one  because  mui 
are  physical  phenomena  and  must  result  from  physical  causes.  A 
may  leak  from  mere  lack  of  tonus  of  the  surrounding  muscular 
While  this  may  be  temporary,  remediable  and  inconsequential,  nevt 
less  it  is  a  leak.  It  would  seem  better  therefore  to  drop  the  term  " 
tional"  altogether  and  assign  the  murmur  to  its  cause — endocai 
myocardial  dilatation,  anemia.  Cardiac  displacement  and  exophtb 
goitre  are  often  associated  with  systolic  murmurs,  as  are  also  the  v( 
forms  of  anemia. 


The  cardiac  murmurs  heard  in  anemia  have  certain  character 
which,  as  a  rule,  servo  to  distinguish  them  from  murmurs  due  toanE 
ical  changes  in  the  heart, 

1.  They  are  definitely  associated  with  the  heart  and  while  they 
be  heard  at  any  one  of  the  valvular  orifices,  they  are  most  frequ 
encountered  over  tlie  pulmonary  area,  at  the  second  costal  cartila 
third  interspace  on  the  left.  Next  to  the  pulmonary  area  the  rep 
the  apex  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent  site.  Occasionally  a  1 
murmur  is  heard  over  the  aortic  atid  tricuspid  areas, 

2,  They  are  not  Ir^nsmitted  but  are  sharply  localized. 
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rhey  are  alwaj'S  systolic  in  time,  but  often  terminate  before  the 
systole . 

liiey  are  frequently  associated  with  a  hemic  murmur  either 
veins  or  the  arteries. 

They  are  uniformly  low-pitched;  the  sound  is  soft  in  character, 
uiable  in  quahty  and  intensitv.  The  sound  produced  by  a  hemic 
jr  never  has  the  rough  or  occasional  musical  quality  of  an  organic 
ur.  At  times  these  murmurs  are  loudest  when  the  patient  ia  in 
icumbent  posture  and  in  some  cases  this  is  the  only  position  in 
it  can  be  elicited.  The  murmur  is  apt  to  be  loudest  immediately 
lying  down,  before  the  vessels  have  accommodaled  themselves  to  the 
e  in  gravity.     The  murmur  may  be  intensified  by  violent  cardiac 


are  ranst  frequeotly  he&rd. 


due  either  to  nervous  excitement  or  exertion.  Hemic  i 
vesseb  of  the  neck  are  most  marked  in  the  erect  posture. 
uasitOTj  Munaurs  Due  to  Exertion. — Accidental  murmurs  ap- 
ly  endocardial  in  origin  are  frequently  developed  as  the  result  of 
exertion.  They  are  very  transitory  and  arc  rarely  heard  beyond 
minutes  succeeding  the  exertion.  In  an  examination  of  1552 
ts  at  Cornell  University,  Munford  encountered  murmurs  of  this 
ter  in  117,  or  7.48  per  cent.,  after  the  student  had  been  required 
in"  himself  as  often  as  possible.'     They  are  generally  ascribed  to 

T.  McKenzie  found  that  among  266  apparently  healthy  atudents  74  (27.8  per 
ereloped  cardi&c  murmurs  under  vigorous  exercise.  Of  these  35  were  of  tbe 
Imomc  eyatolic  type.  If  the  cases  are  included  in  which  this  murmur  occurred 
iatiOD  with  other  murmurs  it  was  present  in  64  cases,  only  10  men  out  of  the 
4  to  show  it.     Murmurs  were  slightly  more  common  among  the  non-athletic 
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toss  of  musde  tone  affecting  chiefly  the  mitral  sphincter  and  hence  ue 
more  common  in  individuals  who  are  not  "in  training." 

Heart  murmurs  are  very  easily  produced.  The  vascular  dilatation 
induced  by  prolonged  sweat  baths  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  tlu 
appearance  of  murmurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.' 

THE  EFFECT  OF  RESPIRATIOK  OH  ENDOCARDIAL  HUKHURS 

1.  Inspiralion  I'aiisps  l.hp  lungs  tf>  ovnUip  the  heart  andtbuat^A 
to  make  murrmirs  murv  fcchif.  S 


2.  Inspiration  favors  blood  flow  into  and  out  of  the  right  heart. 
During  rapid  breathing  it  hinders  blood  flow  in  the  left  heart,  by  retain- 
ing more  in  the  lungt^.  During  rIow  br<fiithing  this  effect  is  only  manifest 
during  the  first  half  of  the  act,  because  in  the  la^t  half  the  pulmonary 
vessels  dilate  no  further. 

3.  Expiration  acts  in  the  reverse  manner,  hindering  blood  flow  in 
the  right  and  favoring  it  in  the  left  heart,  especially  with  rapid  or  forced 
breathing.  These  faeUs  may  be  used  to  help  in  the  differentiation  (rf 
right-  or  left-sided  valvular  lesions. 


students.     ThrsR  rniirniurs  were  more  [rcqiient,  more  intense  and  sometimes  praent 
only  in  reciinilieney. 

'  Howell,  P.:  ■'Phvaiological  Heart  Murmurs  Produced  by  Electric  Light  BdUki." 

Boilon  Med.  A  Surg.  Jour.,  April  3,  1902. 
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SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  MURMURS 

Durodez's  Murmur.^ — If  the  femoral  artery  be  slightly  indented  by 

pressure  of  the  stethoscope  during  auscultation,  a  systolic  murmur  wiil 

be  heard  which  results  from  vibration  of  the  vessel  walls  due  to  the  local 

constriction  of   the  blood  stream.     In  aortic  insufficiency,  where  blood 


Fro.  210.— AoBTif  A.VU  MiTRAi.  i.sMrFFiii[;.M.i-.  .\cirlic'  aii<i  riiilr.il  irisufHciciify  with  left 
vmUicuIai  hypettrophy  and  diliitatitiQ.  also  a  aiiinll  |iprieiirdi:il  eHusion. 

The  sortie  valves  are  shrivelled  and  retrnnted.  Iho  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and 
dO&tvd,  this  dilatation  affectiDg  the  mitral  urilice.  The  apex  itnpulae  ia  displaced  dowii- 
wud  and  to  the  left.  T.  trachea;  A,  aorta:  P.A.,  pulmonary  artery;  L.A.A.,  left  auricular 
appendage;  M.Z,.,  mitral  leaflets;  P.  peiicardial  SB  -    ■■  '■       ■    ■     ■  ,     ^  ..  „ 


. _.,-j;  R.A    right  a- , 

Phgtical  tigni:  A  heaving  impulse,  a  boomini 
traiumitted  to  the  axilla.  A  faint,  low-pitched  uor 
the  cardiac  apei  and  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Pu 
■sting  carotid  and  brachial  arteries,  a  water-hai 
proaure^  systolic  180,  diastolic  55  mm.  Hg. 


first 


sound,  a  B>-Btolic  mitral  murmur 
I  Co  lie  murmur  transmitted  toward 
:  second  sound  accentuated.  Pui- 
Duroiiez's  murmur,  blood- 


flow  is  rapid  and  where  the  current  flows  alternately  forward  and  back- 
ward, a  double  murmur  may  be  heard  over  the  femoral  artery.  This 
is  known  as  Duroziez's  murmur.  It  is  suggestive  but  not  pathogno- 
monic of  aortic  insufficiency.  It  may  occur  in  other  conditions  associ- 
ated with  vasomotor  relaxation. 
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Traube's  Sound.^ — In  some  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  with  marked 
hypertrophj'  and  a  large  systolic  output,  the  sudden  distention  of  tbe 
arteries  produces  a  cracking  noise  known  as  a  pistol-shot  sound.  This 
may  be  heard  even  in  the  absence  of  aortic  insufficiency  if  the  pulse  pres- 
sure be  large,  and  the  diastolic  pressure  low.  In  some  cases  of  aortic 
and  tricuspid  insiifficienc\i  a  double  sound  of  this  character  (Traube's  sound) 
may  be  heard  over  the  femoral  vessels.  This  has  been  shown  to  conmrt 
of  a  venous  as  well  as  an  arterial  element.  It  is  due  to  sudden  distention 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  to  sudden  backward  pressure  upon  the  femonl 
venous  valves  The  latter  element  precedes  the  former  because  the  blood 
from  the  leaking  tricuHpid  valve  begins  to  regurgitate  during  the  period 


impulM  dtfwi^ 

downward  wl  g^Mri 
■rrhythauB.  _ 


i.— Cardiac  UROrsY.     A  cu>>e  uF  geni^ral  dropsy  (Hna^arcft)  foilowins  dilat*- 

tion  of  the  henrt.  due  to  niilral  niid  tritusijid  iliaensc.     Orthopnea,  ryanosis,  rigiit-«idtd 
hydrothorsi,  passive  cotuteHtion  i>f  thi;  liiue^.  livvr  and  apleen,  ascitea.  etc.     The  patient.  • 

K'rl  ol  Fourteen  years,  .shons  piiiariiition  and  rptutded  development  due  to  the  catdUc 
lion.  Also  pitliiis  '>F  tne  nlidoniiiial  wall  due  tii  sulictitaneous  edema.  A  chanctn- 
ittic  picture  n!  brukeii  iiiriljai'  cimiiieusatiiui  uitli  iricuHpid  indufficiency  ia  presenMd 
{comp.  Fijp.  ITfi.  20!!). 

of  valvular  closure  (beginning  of  systole)  while  the  arterial  distention 
does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  this  period.' 

The  Flint  Murmur.^This  murmur  is  jiresysldic  in  time;  it  is  best 
heard  within  and  above  the  cardiac  apex.  It  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
aortic  insufficiency.  There  lias  been  much  dispute  about  its  etiology 
and  significance,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  the  flapping 
of  the  anterior  mitral  curtain  between  two  blood  streams,  i.e. ,  between  the 
normal  flow  from  the  left  auricle  and  the  regurgitant  flow  from  the 
'Schlltik:  Devt.  Med.  Wocli.,  1905,  xxxv. 
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Drtic  leaflets  into  the  left  ventricle.  Hirschfelder  has  shown  that  in  the 
tcised  heart,  if  the  ventricular  pressure  is  increased,  the  mitral  valve 
pens  only  along  part  of  its  line  of  closure,  and  that  therefore  an  actual 
jnctional  stenosis  may  exist.  The  importance  of  this  murmur  lies  in 
he  fact  that  it  may  present  (he  exact  acoustic  -phenomena  of  organic 
ntral  stenosis.  It  may  be  differentiated  from  the  last-named  condition 
y  the  fact  that  it  is  not  associated  with  a  marked  presystolic  thrill,  an 


Pio.  21!,— Th«    Fmnt  urRUL-R.     The  aortic    and    the  mitral  valvoa  l.  .    ^ 

tructuren.  The  Flint  (presystolic)  murmur  is  produced  by  Che  rceurgitatiori  of  blood 
brough  the  sortie  orifice.  The  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  ore  caught  betwoeo  two  blood 
urreuts — that  just  mentioned  and  that  streamiDg  in  from  the  loft  auricle — and  flap  like  a 
M>«e  sail  in  the  wind. 

olarged  right  heart,  a  snappy  first  sound  and  a  small,  well-sustained 
lulse.  The  Flint  murmur  is  found  in  conjunction  with  other  signs  of 
.ortic  insufficiency  such  as:  a  pulse  which  is  large  in  volume  and  cot- 
Eipsing  in  type — the  diastolic  pressure  being  low  and  the  pulse  pressure 
arge;  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  and  the  vascular  and  pulsatory 
thenomena  so  characteristic  of  an  incompetent  aortic  valve'  (see  Fig.  212) . 

>  The  relative  frequency  of  puitalory  phenomena  in  124  cascB  of  aortic  insufReicncy 
ru  found  to  be  as  follows:  Corri^an  pulse  95  per  cent.,  capillary  pulse  90  per  cent., 
Daroiiel  murmur  88  per  cent.,  visible  arterial  pulsation  76  per  cent.,  femoral  snap 
iS  per  ceot.,  Traube's  ugn  24  per  cent.,  visible  venous  pulse  7  per  cent.  [Tice). 
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Roger's  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  cases  of  patulous  tnier- 
ventricular  septum.  It  is  continuous  throughout  S3rstole  and  diastok 
with  an  ictus  or  reinforcement  during  the  former.  It  has  a  rhythmic 
somewhat  musical  character  with  a  periodic  intensification  like  tb 
whirring  of  a  foot-propelled  knife-grinder's  wheel.  It  is  best  heard  ii 
the  upper  third  of  the  precordium  over  the  median  portion  of  the  septun 
itself.  It  is  not  transmitted  but  gradually  fades  out  in  all  directions  a 
the  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  receded  from.  Phonetic  equivalent 
Whir  -r  -r  -r  -r  (Fig.  88,  I). 

EXOCARDIAL  MURMURS 

In  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart  (subclavian,  etc.)  certain  sound 
may  be  faintly  heard.  They  may  be  due  to:  (1)  stretching  and  vibra 
tion  of  the  vessel  walls,  or  to  (2)  conduction  of  the  second  heart  sounc 
In  the  distant  arteries  one  may  have  murmurs  from  stethoscopic  pr« 
sure,  or  murmurs  conducted  from  the  aortic  orifice,  etc.  Very  often 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull  of  children  froi 
the  third  month  to  the  sixth  year.     It  is  without  significance. 

Systolic  murmurs  in  arteries  may  be  due  to:  (a)  roughening  of  th 
intima;  (6)  narrowing  of  lumen;  (c)  dilatation — fevers,  vasomotor  pu 
esis;  (d)  aneurism. 

Subclavian  murmurs  are  generally  short  in  duration  and  alwaj 
syistolic  in  time.  Often  a  harsh  systolic  whiff  is  heard,  especially  durin 
inspiration,  generally  on  the  left  side,  and  most  commonly  in  men  « 
the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  Tk 
murmur  is  increased  by  deep  inspiration,  sometimes  audible  only  durin 
forced  inspiration  and  modified  by  the  position  of  the  arm.  It  ma 
be  inconstant.  Subclavian  murmurs  possess  no  pathologic  signifitant 
they  are  generally  due  to  constriction  of  the  artery  between  the  clavic 
and  the  first  rib,  although  a  similar  constriction  may  be  produced  h 
fibroid  disease  of  the  pleura.  Hence  they  are  frequently  encountered  i 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Landis  found,  among  31  cases  studies 
that  the  murmur  was  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  2< 
The  fact  that  the  murmur  is  heard  more  frequently  on  the  left  than  tl 
right  side,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  disease  is  more  extensii 
on  the  right  side,  suggests  that  the  real  explanation  lies  in  some  anatoni 
cal  variation  of  the  two  arteries.  Furthermore,  subclavian  murmui 
have  been  frequently  noted  in  individuals  healthy  in  every  respec 
While  probably  of  but  little  importance  the  presence  of  a  subclavia 
murmur  should  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

Carotid  Murmurs. — Systolic  murmurs  heard  in  the  carotid  arteriei 
especially  the  right,  are  not  uncommon.  As  a  rule  the  murmur  is  traw 
mitted,  having  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  aortic  leaflets  (stenosis  o 
roughening)  or  in  disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  (roughening  froi 
atheromatous  plates  or  slight  dilatation).  The  latter  conditions  are  b 
far  the  most  frequent  sources  of  the  murmur.  Occasionally  a  systoli 
murmur,  due  to  anemia,  is  heard  in  the  carotids.  An  aneurism  ma 
produce  a  similar  murmur. 

Murmurs  are  frequently  heard  over  the  enlarged  thyroid  gland  i 
exophthalmic  goitre.     They  may  be  systolic  or  diastolic  in  time. 
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ARTERIAL  SOUNDS  AND  MURMURS 

Sounds  and  murmurs  are  frequently  audible  over  the  larger  arteries 
of  the  body,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  Regarding  the  etiology 
of  the  "sounds"  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  According  to  one  view 
these  sounds  originate  in  the  heart;  the  first  sound  resulting  from  mitral, 
the  second  from  aortic  closure,  and  are  conducted  by  the  blood  stream 
and  the  vascular  wall.  The  opponents  of  this  hypothesis  maintain 
that  the  first  sound  arises  locally,  as  a  result  of  distention  and  subsequent 
\ibration  of  the  vascular  wall;  and  that  the  second  sound  is  transmitted 
from  the  aortic  valve.  Sounds  originating  at  the  aortic  orifice  are 
usually  audible  in  the  carotid,  subclavian  and  sometimes  brachial  and 
femoral  arteries.  The  height  of  blood  pressure  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  conduction  unless  the  pulse  pressure  is  large,  in  which  case 
the  likelihood  of  local  arterial  sound  production  is  much  enhanced.  It  is 
of  course  important  to  determine  whether  the  sound  heard  occurs  07ily 
over  the  artery  or  generally  over  the  surrounding  tissues  as  well. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  difference  in  regard  to  whether  the 
arteries  are  normal  or  sclerotic,  although  experimentally  glass  and  elastic 
metals  conduct  sounds  further  than  rubber,  but  this  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  character  of  the  surrounding  media.  If  the 
tissues  surrounding  a  tube  are  physically  more  or  less  similar  to  the  tube 
the  sound  will  be  diffused  in  all  directions,  and  far  less  of  it  will  reach  a 
distant  point  than  if  the  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  different 
density,  such  as  air.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  sounds  are  con- 
ducted better  in  the  direction  of  the  blood  stream.  This  factor  is  of  but 
little  importance.  Sounds  are  conducted  by  the  vascular  wall  and  by 
the  column  of  blood,  the  direction  of  the  blood  flow  is  unimportant. 

Murmurs  heard  in  the  arteries  may  be  conducted  from  the  heart, 
but  before  assuming  this  one  must  be  sure  that  they  have  not  been  arti- 
ficially produced  by  local  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  arterial 
wall.  The  murmur  of  aortic  obstruction  is  often  well  and  widely  heard 
ID  the  large  aiteries  but  it  is  sometimes  extensively  heard  over  other 
tissues  as  well.  Occasionally  heart  sounds  may  be  advantageously 
studied  in  the  carotid  artery  when  they  are  almost  inaudible  in  cases  of 
emphysema  or  over-shadowed  by  pericardial  friction  sounds  (Roberts^). 
Local  abnormalities,  aneurisms,  especially  the  arterioveneus  variety,  or 
neighboring  tumors  causing  arterial  constriction,  of  course  also  give  rise 
^  arterial  murmurs.  Nearby  veins  may  give  rise  to  bruits  which  may 
be  mistakenly  attributed  to  the  arteries. 

VENOUS  MURMURS 

Venous  murmurs  (bruit  de  diable,  nun's  murmur,  souffle,  venous  hum) 
Were  formerly  considered  an  indication  of  anemia.  They  consist  of  soft, 
low-pitched  continuous  humming  sounds  of  variable  quality  and  inten- 
sity with  a  rhythmic  accentuation.  They  are  heard  in  the  large  veins 
above  the  clavicles  in  50  per  cent,  of  all  children.  They  are  loudest 
during  auricular  diastole  (faster  flow),  in  the  erect  or  sitting  postures,  and 
<^n  the  right  side  behind  the  lower  margin  of  the  sternomastoid  muscles. 

'Roberts,  S.  R.  :  "A  Study  of  Arterial  Sounds."     J.  A.  M.  A.^  Ixix,  Sept.  15, 1917, 
w3. 
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The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  almost  a  linear  continuation  of  the  right 
innominate  vein,  the  internal  jugular  is  held  open  by  the  cervical  fascia 
and  hence  cannot  diminish  in  calibre  when  the  amount  of  blood  lessens; 
hence  a  fluid  vein  is  produced  and  a  murmur  results.  The  condition  i& 
increased  by  hydremia  (anemia)  (Figs.  136,  212). 

Another  explanation  is  that  based  on  a  constriction  of  the  vein. 
"By  having  the  patient  turn  the  head  upward  and  away  from  the  side 
auscultated  the  internal  jugulars  are  made  tense  and  compressed  against, 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  with  which  they 
are  in  relation.  In  this  way  the  calibre  of  the  vein  is  narrowed  and  the 
flow  of  blood  accelerated.*'^  Many  explanations  as  to  the  exact  cause 
of  venous  hums  have  from  time  to  time  been  offered.  None  are  invariably 
satisfactory.  The  diagnostic  value  of  venous  murmurs  from  any  standpoint 
is  very  slight. 

It  is  said  that  a  venous  hum  may  be  heard  in  the  femoral  veins  under 
the  same  conditions  in  which  it  is  heard  in  the  jugulars,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 

Eustace  Smith's  Sign. — Occasionally  a  venous  hum  is  heard  over  the 
sternum  just  beneath  the  notch.  The  murmur  is  eUcited  by  tilting  the 
head  back  and  is  supposedly  produced  in  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right  with  a  slight  obliquity  downward  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  by  reason  of  the  vein  being  pressed  upward 
by  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  I'his  explanation  appears  to  be 
erroneous.  The  bronchial  lymph  nodes  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
are  too  far  above  the  heart  to  cause  pressure  on  the  large  vessels.  The 
pressure  is  probably  caused  by  an  enlarged  persistent  thymus  gland' 
(Gittings).  When  the  murmur  is  present  over  the  sternum  it  is  also 
heard  in  the  jugulars,  where  in  all  probability  it  originates. 

Although  frequently  referred  to  as  a  sign  of  some  value  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  nodes  in  children,  we  have  rarely  been 
able  to  elicit  it  even  in  cases  in  which  there  were  other  signs  pointing: 
strongly  to  this  condition. 

CARDIO-RESPIRATORY  MURMURS 

(Cardio-pulmonary,  pseudo-cardial,  eardio-pneumatic,  systolic  vesicu- 
lar murmurs.) 

Cardio-respiratory  murmurs  are  interrupted  or  abnormal  breath 
sounds  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  heart  upon  the  surrounding 
lung  tissue.  The  respiratory  sounds  may  be  interrupted  by  a  series  of 
periodic  interruptions  or  increments  of  intensity  (puffs  or  "cogs")  which 
may  be  heard  even  when  the  breath  is  held.  They  often  vary  with  the- 
cardiac  or  respiratory  rate  and  phase.  They  are  generally  loudest  near 
the  cardiac  apex  and  along  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  but  they  maybe 
heard  along  the  right  border,  in  the  scapular  region  and  elsewhere.  They 
are  influenced  by  respiration,  being  generally  louder  during  deep  inspira- 
tion. They  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  change  of  posture;  they  generally 
disappear  in  recumbency,  and  nearly  always  during  apnea.  They  are- 
not  accurately  synchronous  with  the  heart,  but  often  appear  in  the  middle 
of  systole,  being  distinctly  separated  from  the  first  sound.     Theyoften^ 

*  Landis  and  Kaufman:  Arch.  Pediatrics^  Feb.  12,  1912. 
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in  and  end  euddeoly,  are  sharply  localized  and  seem  close  to  the  ear 
Jie  examiner.  They  are  not  transmitted  in  the  directions  which  are 
.racterifitic  of  endocardial  murmurs.  They  are  often  intermittent, 
Delated  with  r&les,  and  influenced  by  stethoscopic  pressure.  They 
y  occur  in  perfectly  normal  individuals,  but  are  especially  common  in 
jnonary  tuberculosis,  especially  when  the  pleura  has  been  extensively 
olved,  and  in  atelectatic  lungs,  as  well  as  in  patients  who  have  had 
uritis  or  pneumonia,  or  in  those  suffering  from  paroxysmal  tachy- 
dia. 

Gerhartz  has  shown  that  cardiac  murmurs  arc  generally  due  to 
irations  of  about  the  same  rate  as  those  which  correspond  to  the  lower 
^e  of  the  respiratory  sound  (60  to  80  vibrations  per  second).     The 


"'¥■    / 


3      Composite 
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fio.  213. — The  distribution  of  cardio-respirato 
ictnm  "«oiiatruFted  by  shadiDg  the  afflicted  area 
Tlities  approximately  equidistant."      The  actual  nu: 
tUched  leadera.      (Aflir  Tho,nwt  Leu-is.  Quart-  J  u      ' 


set  that  the  two  types  of  sound  have  about  the  same  pitch  accounts  for 
be  difficulty  which  sometimes  attends  their  differentiation.  Cardio- 
fapiratory  murmurs  have  no  pathologic  significance  except  that  they  may 
^liicale  pleural  adhesions;  their  importance  merely  lies  in  the  fact  that 
^  may  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  murmurs  or  pericardial  frictions. 

Succussion  splash  synchronous  with  the  heart  may  be  heard  in  the 
*igliborhood  of  the  precordium.  It  is  generally  produced  in  the  stom- 
■ch,  although  it  may  be  due  to  hydropneumothorax,  or  to  hydropneumo- 
wicardium. 

Hepatic  murmurs  may  be  heard  over  the  liver  or  in  the  epigastrium 
DBome  (rare)  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  They  are  generally  venous  in 
"ipn  (blood  flowing  from  small  into  larger  veins,  or  sinuses)  and  maybe 
VQtinuous  or  intermittent  in  character. 


PERICARDIAL  FRICTION  SOUNDS 

In  the  early  stages  of  pericarditis  the  serous  membrane  which 
i  normally  smooth  and  moist  becomes  roughened  as  a  result  of  con- 
Estion  and  exudation.  The  exudate,  instead  of  noiselessly  gliding  over 
iie  neighboring  pericardium,  now  produces  a  rough,  scratching  or  scrap- 
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iDg  sound,  similar  in  quality  to  that  beard  over  an  inflamed  pleura.  This 
sound  is  known  as  a  pericardial  friction.     It  often  has  a  dry,  creaking 

or  shuffling,  lea'hery  quality,  is  heard  during  both  systole  and  diaiioU 
and  is  therefore  <ioscribed  as  being  "to  and  fro."  It  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  local  pain,  aecma  close  to  the  ear  and  is  intensified  byprw- 


i-AHCJiTiH.  The  pericardial  eac  is  strecched  M^ 
h;ia  lieeQKrciLtly  dixlviidcd  by  btruun  pTudiLti.  Itoth  the  mural  and  the  viBi>enlaurfacMtf> 
covered  with  filiriiious  cxudutt  (cur  villuaum.  bread  and  butter  pericardium).  Such  ^^"^ 
would  yield  loud  friotioii  auuuda  in  the  early  stages  of  inflamroation.  Later  when  tM 
serous  surfaces  were  Sfpuratcd  hy  liquid  efFusion  the  friction  would  disappear,  except  P*'; 
haps  at  the  base,  while  the  heart  Hjuiid:j  would  be  muffled  and  distaut.  {From  aof^ 
'Cardiac  Palhuloou")  i^ 


sure.  It  remains  localized,  is^not' transmitted  in  the  directions  cha^acM^ 
istic  of  endocardial  murmurs,  and  is  often  loudest  over  the  middle  of  tbc 
precordium  where  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  lung  tissue.  It  maybef^v' 
ferentiated  (1)  from  a  pleural  friction  by  the  fact  that  it  is  synchronoiB 
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sart,  &nd  not  with  respiration  and  that  it  does  not  disappear 
Valsalva  experiment;  and  (2)  from  endocardial  sounds,  by  the 

18  not  accurately  synchroooua  with  either  systole  or  diastole, 
rerlaps  them  both  because  the  greatest  systolic  excursion  of 

surface  corresponds  to  the  expulsion  time  and  not  to  either 
liastole.  A  further  difTerence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  friction 
jy  in  quality  and  intensity  not  only  in  the  course  of  a  few 


_,.__._ leftbytL „ „ 

upward  u  the  Teiult  of  aicitea  (recumbent  posture).    Tba  phyaical  fiadtiiia 
.1^  216.     {Compnra  Figs.  175,  377,  378.) 

t  even  at  times  from  one  heart  beat  to  another.  Leaning  for- 
nng  on  the  left  aide  tends  to  intensify  the  sound  while  the  right 
cubitus  often  diminishes  it.  The.pericardial  friction  may  have 
g  triple  rhythm  very  similar  to  gallop  rhythm. 
irdial  "Knock." — During  the  recent  war  much  interest  was 
>y  the  "pericardial  knock,"^  a  chcking  [sound  heard  over  the 
m  in  certain  cases  of  penetrating  chest  wounds,  in  the  neigh- 
)f  the  pericardium.  This  sound  is  sometimes  audible  not  only 
'  S.  M   Smith:  Br.  .\{ed.  Jour.,  Jan.  19,  1918. 
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by  the  p&tient  himaelf,  but  also  by  the  examiner  at  some  distu 
the  patient.  A  clear  cut  metallic  cEck,  usually  double  in  riiyi 
ayncnronouB  with  the  heart;  often  transient  and  influenced  by 
tioD,  it  is  best  beard  near  t^e  cardiac  apex.  The  fceneeis  of  th 
startling  sound  has  been  ascribed  to  (o)  emphysema  of  the  me 
connective  tissue  or  (6)  free  air  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissi 
lung. 

Pericardial  Effusion. — Unless  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  p 
arrested,  the  exudate  poured  out  into  the  pericardial  aac  incre 
becomes  more  liquid  in  character — serum,  pus  or  blood.  SucI 
cardial  efEusion  muffles  the  heart  sounds  so  that  they  become  1 
even  inaudible.     Under  such  circumstances  the  friction  sound  dis 


nuDdi.  dkunt 


_.. inns  ill  rnae  whose  hearl  is  depicted  in  Fig,  216. 

_    ,    arge  and  merges  nith  thai  of  the  liver;  it  is  somewhat  pj^MO 

The  cardiohepatLC  angle  is  obtuse.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  bulses  in 
(ascites).  The  patient  sutlers  from  orthopnea — the  ohouldera  are  raised  and  tbi 
muBclea  of  respiration  brought  into  play.  The  breath  sounds  were  harsh  aad  e 
and  aasociated  with  cracklinK  rfiles  (conit(>stion).  The  scar  betveen  the  uml 
pubis  results  from  paracenteais  abdominalis. 

Such  a  condition  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  heart  dulnef 
forms  an  obtuse  cardio-hepatic  angle.  The  inHamination  and 
cause  a  softening  and  distention  of  the  poricardium,  which  in  so 
may  become  so  large  us  to  simulate  a  pleural  effusion  and  ma} 
compression  of  the  loft  lung  with  associated  dulncss  and  bronchia 
ing.  In  children,  bulging  of  the  precordium  may  occur.  Can 
ness  extends  further  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex  impulse  than  is 
in  hypertrophied  hearts.  Dulness  in  the  fifth  right  intercoal 
near  the  sternum  (Rotck'i^  sign)  is  sometimes  demonstrable  qu 
in  the  effusion  stage.    Stress  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  fact 
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dulness  is  pericardial  efTusions  tends  to  be  pyriform,  but  this  is 
nly  not  always  the  case.     An  area  of  percussion  dulness  at  the 

of  the  left  8capul{i  together  with  bronchial  breathing,  etc.,  fre- 
;ly  results  from  pressure  of  a  large  pericardial  effusion  upon  a 
m  of  the  lung  (Ewart'n  sign). 

tumging  the  patient's   posture  from  the  erect  to  the  right  lateral 
ion  tends,  in  pericardial  effusion,  to  produce  a  greater  displacement 
B  heart  to  the  right  than  is  the  case  in  simple  hypertrophy. 
rogreasive  enteeblement  of  the  heart  sounds,  especially   when   a 
on  sound  has  been  heard  or  suspected,  may  have  distinct  diagnostic 


—Precordial  bulsinj 


t  should  be  remembered  that  small  pcriiruidijil  effusions  are  fre- 
itiy  overlooked  and  it  has  been  stated  that  no  effusion  is  denion- 
)Ie  by  physical  signs  until  it  amounts  to  150  c.c.  One  should  be 
tantly  on  the  lookout  for  evidences  of  pericarditis  when  dealing 
rheumatic  fever  and  lobar  pneumonia  (see  Figs.  377-382  inel.). 
.n  X-ray  examination  may  throw  much  useful  light  upon  doubtful 

here  is  considerable  variation  regarding  the  position  of  the  heart  in 
ardiai  effusions,  as  well  as  difference  of  opinion  regarding  its  cause. 
ems  that  the  position  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  heart,  which  in 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  which  is  in  turn  de- 
ined  by  the  stage  of  compensation.  When  the  heart  is  well  filled 
blood  its  position  is  relatively  normal,  but  when  it  is  small  and  partly 
paed  it  may  fall  backward  against  the  posterior  pericardial  wall;  the 
being  more  or  less  displaced  toward  the  right.     Occasionally  it  may 
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remain  in  an  anterior  position,  in  which  it  is  maintained  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  great  vessels. 

Effusions  amounting  to  750  c.c.  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  tfc 
appearance  of  all  friction  sounds  even  at  the  base,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  friction  may  persist  with  effusions  of  1000  c.c.  or  more. 

I^etiTO-pericardial  sounds  are  due  to  roughening  of  the  external  aui- 
faces  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium.  They  are  heard  best  at  the  left 
anterior  pulmonary  border,  are  often  affected  by  respiration,  posture,  elt 


--- „  _ Thp  illuHtralioii  ehowH  dense,  lucaliled,  filiWl« 

adheaioDB  aenr  tho  apex  of  the  heart  <which  is  dilated),  the  result  of  antecedent  pehcinii' 
iaflammation.  Such  a  conditioo  is  suRKSEted  by  loddiied  Byatolie  retraction  ol  thBCbMt  - 
wall^especially  if  associated  with  diminished  postural  mobility  of  the  heart,  with  ivmptaiai 
of  cardiac  inaufficiency  out  of  proportion  to  tho  doraonatrable  ^hyaical  sigoB.  lack  alnafiiv* 
to  the  usual  methoda  of  treatment  (digitalis,  rest,  etc.),  especially  if  coupled  with  abiiloV 
of  a  previous  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  or  pneumonia.  (From  NorrU'  "  Cardiac  P^' 
ologv.   ) 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  examining  the  heart,  observations  should  always  be  made  in  bota 
the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  results  thus  obtained  we 
often  variable,  and  physical  signs  absent  in  one  position  may  be  readily 
demonstrable  in  the  other.  When  the  findings  are  recorded,  the  position 
should  be  stated. 

In  the  erect  posture  the  apex  beat  is  lower,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  less- 
ened, the  aortic  second  sound  is  louder  than  the  pulmonic  (after  twenty- 
five  years  of  age),  the  splitting  of  the  second  sound  if  previously  present 
tends  to  disappear;  the  murmurs  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  mitral  olt- 
struction  become  louder,  as  does  also  the  venous  vascular  hum. 
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In  Tecumbency  the  apex  beat  is  higher,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  generally 
more  marked  and  the  pulmonic  second  sound  louder  than  the  aortic,  even 
in  adults.  Reduplication  of  the  second  sound  is  often  present;  the  mur- 
murs of  mitral  insufficiency,  tricuspid  insufficiency,  aortic  obstruction, 
and  most  functional  murmurs  become  more  intense.  The  differences 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  effects  of  gravity  upon  the  position  of  the  heart  and 
upoa  the  blood  flow. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  have  the  patient  indulge  in  some  form  of  exer- 
rise,  provided  his  physical  condition  permits  of  it,  such  as  climbing  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  "dipping"  (touching  the  floor  with  the  hnger  tips,  by 
flerion  of  the  knees  and  thighs).  These  procedures  will  often  develop 
latent  murmurs,  irregularities  or  cardiac  erji-hism.  It  is  always  well, 
especially  in  high-strung  individuals,  to  count  the  pulse  while  the  patient 
isrfsting  quietly,  before  the  clothes  have  been  removed,  and  to  repeat 
both  the  pulse  count  and  the  blood-pressure  estimation  at  the  end  of  the 
examination,  after  the  patient  has  become  tranquilized. 

It  ehould  be  borne  in  nund  that  functional  murmurs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  that  organic  heart  murmurs  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  demonstrable  cardiac  enlargement,  increased  pulse  rate  or 
other  abnormalities.  Further  that  "a  disease  of  the  valves  is  not  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart";  in  other  words  as  long  as  the  myocardium  is  healthy 
the  prognosis  is  relatively  good  regardless  of  valvular  leakage  or  ob- 
8tniction. 

Regarding  blood-pressure  estimations  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
initial  reading  is  often  fallaciously  high,  especially  in  patients  unused  to 
tills  examination.  Subsequent  examinations  made  after  the  patient  has 
learned  the  harmless  and  painless  nature  of  the  procedure  are  much  more 
Kcurate.  In  these  "  psychic  "  elevations,  however,  the  diastolic  pressure 
la  practically  unaffected,  even  when  the  systolic  pressure  has  been  tem- 
porarily elevated  15  or  20  mm.  Hg.  Systolic  pressures  above  160  mm, 
and  diastolic  readings  above  100  mm.  Hg  are  abnormal  at  any  age.  The 
most  frequent  cause  of  persistent  arterial  hypertension  is  chronic  glo- 
merulo-nephritis.  An  examination  of  the  urine  is  always  essential  since 
the  cardiorenal  relationship  is  a  close  and  important  one. 

An  examination  of  the  thyroid  gland  will  often  explain  cardiac  ab- 
normalities such  as  tachycardia,  hypertrophy,  dyspnea  and  lability  of 
the  pulse  and  of  blood-pressure.  Slight  edema  of  the  extremities  at  the 
end  of  the  day  point  to  cardiac  fatigue  and  insufficiency.  The  possible 
presence  of  an  aortic  aneurism  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  patients 
who  complain  of  precordial  pain,  oppression,  cough,  dyspnea  or  other 
cardiac  or  respiratory  symptoms  without  evident  cause. 

Upon  discovering  the  existence  of  a  murmur  the  examiner  should 
determine  fl)  the  area  over  which  it  is  loudest;  (2)  its  time  in  relation 
to  the  cardiac  cycle;  (3)  the  direction  in  which  it  is  transmitted;  (4)  its 
''haracter  and  constancy  in  relation  to  respiration,  posture  and  exercise. 
"  nia't  be  remembered  that  many  entirely  normal  persons  may  present 
murmurs. 

The  effect  of  deep  forced  inspiration  and  expiration,  each  act  being 
^6ld  for  a  numlier  of  seconds,  should  be  noted.  Functional  and  cardio- 
^piratorj'  murmurs  will  be  much  affected  by  these  proccfiures  and  may 
''ideed  disappear  entirely  during  one  or  the  other  phase.  Organic 
Diiinnurs  are  much  le.ss  or  not  at  all  affected.     Furthermore,  individuals 
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with  organic  lesions  generally  cannot  hold  their  breath  as  long  as  nonnal 
people  without  discomfort,  distention  of  the  jugular  veins  or  cyanosis. 
The  effect  of  change  of  posture  from  the  erect  to  the  recumbent  position, 
and  of  exercise  such  as  dipping,  should  always  be  noted  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  murmur  but  also  upon  the  pulse  rate,  respiration  and  blood- 
pressure.  The  less  marked  and  the  more  brief  the  changes  produced, 
the  less  serious  generally,  the  lesion.  If  the  pulse  rate  remains  high  and 
the  blood-pressure  falls  after  moderate  exercise,  the  individual  is  at  least 
not  in  good  training,  and  people  with  organic  lesions  naturally  show  the 
effect  of  a  lack  of  it  more  than  those  with  normal  hearts. 

Functional  heart  murmurs  are  never  diastolic  in  time,  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  other  abnormalities  such  as  hypertrophy,  accentua- 
tion of  the  second  sounds,  arrhythmia,  cyanosis,  edema,  etc.,  and  they 
generally  occur  at  the  pulmonary  area — the  '* region  of  romance"  of 
Balfour. 

Functional  murmurs  are  not  conducted  in  the  same  direction  nor  to  the 
degree  as  organic  murmurs.     Thus  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  if  conducted 
to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be  considered  not  only  organic  but  the 
result  of  a  well-marked  lesion.     A  forcible  cardiac  impulse  associated  with 
a  weak  radial  pulse  bespeaks  structural  disease.     The  intensity  of  a  mur- 
mur is  not  an  index  of  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  often  quite  to  the  con- 
trary.    Thus  in  failing  compensation  the  murmurs  become  fainter  and 
may  entirely  disappear,  while  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  increases;  the 
apex  beat  becomes  weaker  and  more  diffuse,  although  sometimes  more 
readily  visible.     Epigastric  pulsation  as  well  as  that  over  the  upper  pre- 
cordium  becomes  more  intense,  and  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  disappears.     It  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  the  valvular  lesions  during  broken  compensation. 

The  history  of  an  antecedent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  chorea  or 
tonsillitis  is  evidence  in  favor  of  an  organic  lesion,  especially  in  case  of 
the  mitral  valve;  while  the  history  of  syphilitic  infection  or  the  presence 
of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  more  or  less  definitely  settles  the  origin 
of  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur.  The  presence  of  marked  anemia  should 
make  one  very  chary  of  declaring  a  murmur  to  be  due  to  valvular  disease. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  nnrfif-.  q^j^A  2}^'l^*\pnnry  ffffrng^T  qjt  rnrr 
lesmilS^  whereas  systolic  murmurs  over  these  areas  are  very  com&Cnr 

the  aortic  area  systolic  nmrmurs  are  usually  due  to  a  mere  roughening 
or  stifTening  of  the  valves  or  to  a  slight  aortic  dilatation.  At  the  pul- 
monary area  systolic  murmurs  may  result  from  the  most  trivial  causes, 
such  as  pressure  of  the  lung,  traction  of  pleural  adhesions,  dilatation  of 
the    artery.     Pulmonarv    stenosis    is    p]-^ntip^]y   alwavs    a    congenitaL 

it-sided 


lesion,   associatecL  with   markc 


nypcrtropKy,  congestion  of  the __-.-.^ 

V^'ithout  soine  ot  these  Iinrlings  a  diagnosis  ot  pulmonary  stenosis  should 
never  be  made. 

A  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufjicicncy  cannot  be  made  on  the  presence 
of  a  murmur  alone.     A  positive  venous  pulse^  pulraonarycongestion 

hermtic  enlargement,  edema^ascites,  a  pulsatinglrver,  c^T^  ^ 

if  not^'thopnea — at  least  some  of  these  symptoms  must  exist  before  the 
diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  justified. 

The  presystolic  murnmr  of  mitral  stenosis  is  generally  characteristic 
and  readily  recognized  owing  to  its  rumbling  quality  and  to  the  mitral 


and  thrills. 
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ilse.  It  can  be  confused  only  with  a  Flint  murmur  or  with  the  murmur 
'  tricuspid  stenosis.  The  former  is  usually  easily  identified  by  means 
*  the  blood-pressure  picture,  the  marked  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
ad  the  pulsatory  phenomena.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  diagnosis 
etween  early  mitral  obstruction  and  a  normal  heart,  with  a  loud  pre- 
rstolic  element  of  the  first  sound,  especially  in  cases  of  the  Efful  syn- 
rome,  see  p.  221.  In  some  cases,  even  if  the  history,  the  symptoms, 
nd  the  physical  signs  are  most  carefully  considered,  experienced  physi- 
ians  will  differ  in  their  diagnosis  and  only  time  will  decide  the  problem. 
Tricuspid  stenosis  is  a  rare  lesion,  which  when  encountered  is  generally 
ssociated  with  mitral  stenosis.  But  few  cases  have  been  correctly 
iagnosticated  during  life.  For  obvious  reasons  they  are  generally 
signed  ouf  as  mitral  stenosis.  The  presence  of  an  **a"  wave  in  the 
ver  pulse  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  tricuspid  stenosis. 


PART  III 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI,  LUNGS,   PLEURA, 
AND  DIAPHRAGM 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI 

ACUTE  BRONCHITIS 

An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

trachea,  large  and  medium-sized  bronchi.     In  healthy  adults  it  is,  as  a 

rule,  a  harmless  afTection,  but  in  the  very  youn^  and  very  old  it  is  often 

^  serious  matter.     In  the  latter  age  periods  the  inflammation  shows  a 

iecided  tendency  to  extend  downward  into  the  fine  bronchi,  leading 

^ventually  to  a  capillary  bronchitis,  or,  as  it  is  preferably  called,  a 

oroncho-pneumonia. 

Etiology.- — As  met  with  under  ordinary  conditions,  acute  bronchitis 
IS  of  itself  of  relatively  little  importance,  and  except  under  the  condi- 
tions above  mentioned,  it  is  rarely  serious.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however  that  it  is  very  commonly  associated  with  the  acute  infections, 
particularly,  typhoid  fever  and  malaria,  even  from  the  beginning  of 
these  fevers.  Acute  bronchitis  is  so  universally  associated  with 
messlea  that  it  should  be  considered  a  symptom  rather  than  a  compli- 
cation. During  the  course  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  or  influenza  the 
bronchial  inflammation  may  be  very  severe.  In  such  instances  the  condi- 
tion ia  characterized  by  a  profuse,  purulent  bronchorriiea  and  the  con- 
stitutional evidence?  of  a  severe  toxemia.  Secondly  broncho- pneumonia, 
lobar  pneumonia  or  pleural  involvement  often  occurs.  The  presence 
of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  are  important  predisposing  factors  in 
children  (Holt). 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  mind  that  tuberculosis 
often  begins  acutely,  and  may  for  a  few  weeks  resemble  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis.  Two  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first  that  acute 
oronchitis  runs  its  course  in  about  three  weeks,  and  secondly  that  it  is  a 
Wateral  affection,  while  a  beginning  tuberculosis  is  unilateral  and  almost 
invariably  located  at  the  summit  of  one  or  the  other  lung.  It  cannot 
ne  too  strongly  emphasized  that  a  cough  which,  without  compUcations, 
"^  persisted  for  six  weeks  or  more  should  be  carefully  investigated; 
the  majority  of  such  cases  will  be  found  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  worth 
luting  that  individuals  with  tuberculosis  not  infrequently  give  a 
''''kiry  of  Ijeing  subject  to  repeated  colds. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  changeable  weather 
^Countered  in  the  spring  and  late  autumn.  In  some  instances  it  is  the 
rssult  of  becoming  chilled,  in  others  it  follows  an  ordinary  coryza,  the 
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latter  being  in  many  instances  an  acute  infection  transferred  from  person 
to  person.  Individuals  who  are  habitually  closely  confined,  or  who  com- 
monly visit  crowded  places  of  amusement,  or  use  public  conveyances 
are  especially  prone  to  *' acute  colds/'  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  live 
an  outdoor  life  and  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  inclement  weather  are 
comparatively^  free  from  these  disorders.  The  contagiousness  of  acute 
colds  was  noted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  bacteriological  findings  in  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
varied.  Occasionally  some  one  organism  predominates  or  even  occurs 
alone,  but  this  is  rare.  Among  the  organisms  encountered  maybe  men- 
tioned the  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  influenza  bacillus,  streptococcus  and 
pneumococcus. 

An  attack  of  acute  V)roncliitis  may  be  precipitated  by  the  inhalation 
of  dust  or  chemical  irritants,  such  as  ether,  chlorine  gas,  ammoniai  etc. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  bronchitis  is  practically  always  a  bilateral 
affection  although  the  distribution  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  not 
uniform.  As  a  rule,  certain  portions  of  the  bronchial  tree  are  more  affected 
than  others.  Not  only  are  the  bronclii  affected  but  in  most  instances  the 
trachea  and  larynx  as  well ;  indeed  in  some  instances  the  process  may  be 
limited  to  the  larynx,  trachea  and  main  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree 
(see  Fig.  219).  When  the  infection  manifests  itself  principally  in  the 
smaller  tubes  there  are  apt  to  be  small  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  suflficiently  marked  to  be  recognized 
clinically. 

In  simple  catarrhal  bronchitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and 
swollen.  It  is  covered  with  a  sticky  exudate  which  is  greyish  in  color 
and  mucoid  in  character.  In  the  later  stages  the  exudate  often  becomes 
mucopurulent  or  f)urulent. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  frequently  with  coryza,  which  as  it  extends 
downward,  successively  causes  some  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  at  times 
hoarseness,  often  marked  in  character,  and  finally  symptoms  indicating 
involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  namely, 
a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  substernal  soreness  and  cough.  The 
latter  is  dry  at  fii*st  and  often  occurs  in  paroxysms  which  cause  marked 
pain  beneath  the  sternum  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Fig.  219  illus- 
trates very  clearly  why  this  should  be  so.  The  expectoration  is  at  first 
scanty,  viscid  and  difficult  to  raise.  After  four  or  five  days  the  cough 
tends  to  Ix^come  looser,  and  ihe  sputum  becomes,  first  mucopurulent, 
later  purulent,  and  is  apt  to  l)e  profuse. 

Slight  fever,  which  may  range  from  100°  to  102°F.  or  higher,  occurs  in 
the  severer  cases.  The  ordinary  case  is  not  febrile  for  more  than  a  week 
or  so.  Later  than  this  the  temperature  becomes  a  valuable  sign  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  condition  from  tuberculosis.  Most  individuals  experience 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  languor.  Pain  in  the  back  and  bones,  not 
unlike  those  encountered  in  grippe,  also  occurs  with  varying  intensity. 

Physical  Signs.-  Unless  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved,  as  in  the  aged 
or  very  young,  then*  is  no  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate.  Aside  from 
the  evidences  indicative  of  an  acute  febrile  state,  inspection  is  negative. 
Percussion  shows  no  changes.  On  palpation  there  may  be  noted  arhon- 
chal  fremitus. 

The  physical  signs  are  almost  entirely  auscultatory  in  character.  At 
first  the  rales  are  sibilant  in  character,  are  heard  over  both  sides  of  the 
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•Bvity  at  api"i,  gn^nt  tliicl 
[Tollfge  Museum.) 
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5t,  and  are  verj'  changeable,  appearing  and  disappearing,  especially 
ir  cough.  Later  as  the  cough  loosens  the  r&les  have  a  moist  sound  and 
lubbling  quality.  While  the  almost  universal  rule  is  that  acute 
Qchitis  is  a  bilateral  affection,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  physical 
18  are  confined  to  one  side.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  such 
«  are  unusual  and  that  such  a  condition  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
erculosis.  Until  the  latter  can  be  ruled  out  positively,  a  diagnosis  of 
te  bronchitis  is  indefensible. 

Still  another  variation,  and  one  that  is  relatively  common,  is  for  the 
immation  to  be  confined  to  the  trachea  alone.  In  these  cases  all  of 
symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  are  present  with  an  absence  of  any 
sical  signs  in  the  chest. 

A  diagnostic  error  is  sometimes  committed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
J  acute  bronchitis  occurs  in  association  with  an  incipient  tuberculosis, 
more  serious  affection  thus  becoming  masked.  Even  in  those  cases 
^re,  from  the  symptoms,  one  may  suspect  tuberculosis,  the  latter  is 
cult  to  demonstrate  until  the  bronchitis  has  cleared  up.  After  the 
iptoms,  and  especially,  the  physical  signs,  of  acute  bronchitis  have 
ippeared  the  tuberculous  lesion  may  be  detected. 
Diagnosis. — The  chief  features  of  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
'za,  some  irritation  in  the  throat,  substernal  soreness,  cough  and  ex- 
wation.  For  a  few  days  there  is  usually  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
perature.  If  the  process  is  limited  to  the  trachea  and  large  tubes 
ewijl  be  no  physical  signs;  if  the  medium-sized  bronchi  are  involved, 
s  will  be  heard  over  both  lungs.  Of  itself  acute  bronchitis  is  a  trivial 
ction.  It  is  always  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  as  it  is  often 
forerunner  of  more  serious  trouble.  In  children  and  in  those  of 
meed  years  the  possibility  of  the  inflammatory^  process  extending  to 
finer  bronchi  and  air  cells  must  alwavs  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  children  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  nasal 
ous  membrane  associated  with  cough  and  expectoration,  may  be 
prodromal  symptoms  of  measles.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ith  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  Koplik's  spots.  The 
ptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  whooping-cough  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of 
icute  cold,  the  characteristic  whoop  not  appearing  until  later.  In 
presence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  an  acute  ''cold"  should  be 
ed  upon  as  possibly  being  the  prodromal  stage  of  pertussis. 
S'ot  infrequently  patients  who  develop  lobar  pneumonia  will  give  a 
)r>' of  having  had  a  *'bad  cold"  for  some  days  before  the  onset  of  the 
imonia.  Acute  bronchitis  is  so  constantly  present  in  cases  of 
oid  fever  as  to  constitute  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  may  occur 
'  in  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  In  an  individual  suffering  from  what 
ars  to  be  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  and  in  whom  the  fever  persists 
prostration  is  marked,  t\'phoid  fever  should  be  thought  of. 
'he  differentiation  between  acute  bronchitis  and  early  tuberculosis 
nsidered  on  page  326. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 

'tiology. — As  a  primary  affection,  chronic  bronchitis  is  encountered 
1  less  frequently  than  is  usually  thought,  and  while  it  is  commonly 
bt  that  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  may  develop  into  the 
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chronic  form  of  the  disease,  such  is  rarely  the  case.  Indeed  there  are 
some  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  primary  chronic  bron- 
chitis under  any  circumstances.  It  is  certain  that  many  cases  so  desig- 
nated are  in  reaUty  instances  in  which  a  much  more  serious  affection  is 
present  the  bronchitis  being  only  a  secondary  manifestation  There  is 
one  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  frequently 
a  primary  affection,  namely,  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  dust,  such  as  is  seen  in  millers,  stone  cutters,  coal  miners,  etc. 
In  these  cases  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  dust  particles, 
which  at  first  produces  a  mild  acute  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  finally  brings  about  a  chronic  condition. 
It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  morbidity  from  tube^ 
culosis  is  very  high  among  such  workers,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  mistake  a  latent  tuberculosis  for  chronic  bronchitis. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  rarely  encountered  in  the  young;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  frequent  among  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life. 
The  winter  cough  so  frequently  encountered  in  those  of  advanced  years 
is  usually  one  of  the  indications  of  a  faulty  circulation,  a  chronic  renal 
lesion  or  some  chronic  pulmonary  condition  such  as  asthma  or  emphy- 
sema. Indeed,  it  is  in  association  with  these  lattesr  conditions  that 
chronic  bronchitis  is  most  frequently  met  with.  In  such  individuals 
climatic  changes  have  an  important  bearing;  they  are  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  In  the  warm  summer  months 
they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  their  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months  also  assures  them  of 
freedom  from  their  symptoms. 

Gout,  chronic  alcoholism,  certain  skin  lesions  and  obesity  also  are  not 
uncommonly  accompanied  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Rarely  a  tumor  or 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  through  pressure  on  the  bronchi,  may  bring  about 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  finally 
a  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  condition  is  secondary  to  some  other  affection,  and  until  disease  of  the 
heart,  kidney  or  other  pulmonary  lesions  are  excluded  a  diagnosis  of 
chronic  bronchitis  alone  is  untenable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  characterized  by  a  venous  hy 
peremia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  with  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  exudation  of  serum  and  pus  cells.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  mucous  membrane  may  hypertrophy  in  places, 
and  in  others  become  atrophied,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elastic 
tissue  are  readily  seen.  The  membrane  is  also  frequently  denuded  of 
its  epithelium  and  the  glandular  tissues  atrophied.  Of  the  end  results, 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  medium  and  smaller  bronchi  is  frequent, 
while  some  degree  of  emphysema  is  constantly  met  with. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  manifestations  are  as  follows:  Shortness  of 
breath  on  the  slightest  exertion,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
fit  of  coughing,  with  or  without  expectoration.  These  symptoms,  espe- 
cially the  shortness  of  breath,  are  commonly  due  to  the  associated  emphy- 
sema; in  some  cases  cardiac  weakness  is  the  exciting  factor.  The  cou|^ 
as  already  stated,  is  variable,  being  much  influenced  by  the  weather 
conditions.  In  the  summer  it  is  very  slight,  or  even  disappears  alto- 
gether. Even  in  the  winter  it  is  not  apt  to  be  constant,  and  during  this 
season  may  occur  onl}^  in  the  morning,  or  there  may  be  a  paroxysm  at 
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chesl.  and  are  very  changeable,  appearing  and  diaappearing,  cspccialiy 
after  cough.  Later  as  the  cough  loosens  the  rfiles  have  a  moist  sound  and 
i  bubbling  quality.  While  the  almost  univeraal  rule  is  that  acute 
bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  affection,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  physical 
signs  are  confined  to  one  3ido.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  such 
cases  are  unusual  and  that  such  a  condition  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
tuberculosis.  Until  the  latter  can  be  ruled  out  positively,  a  diagnosis  of 
acuw  bronchitis  is  indefensible. 

Still  another  variation,  and  one  that  is  relatively  common,  is  for  the 
inflammation  to  be  confined  to  the  trachea  alone.  In  these  cases  all  of 
the  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  are  present  with  an  absence  of  any 
!>hy9ical  signs  in  the  chest. 

A  diagnostic  error  is  sometimes  committed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
true  acute  bronchitis  occurs  in  association  with  an  incipient  tuberculosis, 
the  more  serious  affection  thus  becoming  masked.  Even  in  those  cases 
where,  from  the  symptoms,  one  may  suspect  tuberculosis,  the  latter  is 
difBcuh  to  demonstrate  until  the  bronchitis  has  cleared  up.  After  the 
symptoms,  and  especially,  the  physical  signs,  of  acute  bronchitis  have 
disappeared  the  tuberculous  lesion  ma,v  be  detected. 

Diagnosis.^ — The  chief  features  of  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
coi^za,  some  irritation  in  the  throat,  substernal  soreness,  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration. For  a  few  days  there  is  usually  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
l«inperature.  If  the  process  is  limited  to  the  trachea  and  large  tubes 
'■bete  will  be  no  physical  signs;  if  the  medium-sized  bronchi  are  involved, 
rUeswill  be  heard  over  both  lungs.  Of  itself  acute  bronchitis  is  a  trivial 
affection.  It  is  always  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  as  it  is  often 
'he  forerunner  of  more  serious  trouble,  in  children  and  in  those  of 
sdvanced  years  the  possibility  of  the  inflammatory  process  extending  to 
tb  &ner  bronchi  and  air  cells  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
I  In  children   catarrhal   inflammation   of  the  conjunctiva  and   nasal 

KUcmiB  membrane  associated  with  cough  and  expectoration,  may  be 
lie  prodromal  symptoms  of  measles.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
niouth  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  Koplik's  spots.  The 
■ymptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  whooping-cough  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of 
an  acute  cold,  the  characteristic  whoop  not  appearing  until  later.  In 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  an  acute  "cold"  should  be 
looked  upon  as  possibly  being  the  prodromal  stage  of  pertussis, 

Not  infrequently  patients  who  develop  lobar  pneumonia  will  give  a 
histor)-  of  having  had  a  "  bad  cold  "  for  some  days  before  the  onset  of  the 
pneumonia.  Acute  bronchitis  is  so  constantly  present  in  cases  of 
Woid  fever  as  to  constitute  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  may  occur 
BsrI.v  ill  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  In  an  individual  suffering  from  what 
appears  to  be  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  and  in  whom  the  fever  persists 
wid  prostration  is  marked,  tj'phoid  fever  should  be  thought  of. 

The  differentiation  between  acute  bronchitis  iind  early  tuberculosis 
•*  considered  on  page  32G. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 

Etiology. — As  a  primary  affeclion,  chronic  bronchitis  is  encountered 
"liich  less  frequently  than  is  usually  thoiinht,  and  while  it  is  commonly 
fsught  that  repeated  attacks  of  acute  lirfnichilis  may  develop  into  the 
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Bronchial  casts  may  be  formed  secondarily  to  diphtheria  in  the 
pharynx  or  larynx  or  to  croupous  pneumonia.  Casts  occurring  in 
association  with  these  two  diseases  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  as  yet  wholly  unknowr 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  i 
bacterial  infection.  The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  between  th( 
ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  Males  are  affected  about  twice  as  frequently  at 
females.  In  common  with  other  forms  of  bronchitis  this  form  of  th( 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

The  immediate  exciting  causes  are  probably,  in  great  measure,  the 
same.  In  one  instance  a  simple  bronchitis  develops;  in  the  other « 
fibrinous  exudation  is  later  superadded. 

Fibrinous  bronchitis  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  association 
with  a  variety  of  conditions  but  in  most  instances  the  connection  is  to  be 
regarded  as  no  more  than  a  coincidence.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  acute  infections  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  typhoid 
fever,  influenza,  etc.  The  inhalation  of  irritant  fumes  and  gases  such  as 
steam,  smoke  and  ammonia,  has  at  times  been  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  fibrinous  casts.  Among  other  conditions  reported  may  be  mentioned 
asthma,  pulmonary  edema  following  thoracentesis,  pulmonarj'  actino- 
mycosis and  aspergillosis  and  various  skin  diseases. 

The  largest  number  of  instances  have  been  met  with  iff  individuals 
affected  with  heart  disease  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis^.  lii  regard  to 
tuberculosis  the  frequency  of  the  association  varies  tremendously  among 
different  observers.  West^  refers  to  the  association  of  fibrinous  bronchitis 
and  tuberculosis  in  7  out  of  51  cases.  Lehmann-Model*  found  tubercu- 
losis at  autopsy  in  3  of  6  cases  observed  by  him  and  refers  to  26  autopsies 
in  the  literature  in  which  tuberculosis  was  found  in  10.  I  recall  no  in- 
stance of  bronchial  casts  occurring  among  the  ward  patients  in  the  Phipps 
Institute  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years  nor  have  such  casts  ever  beer 
found  in  any  of  the  662  autopsies  on  tuberculous  individuals.  Walshr 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  had  never  seen  the  true  disease  either  ir 
life  or  in  death  in  an  actively  phthisical  person.  It  is  probably  fair  tc 
assume  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
casts  and  that  the  association  of  the  two  conditions  is  a  mere  coincidence 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  association  with  heart  disease. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances  the  disease  occurs  in  robust,  health} 
individuals  in  whom  there  is  no  apparent  causative  factor. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchi  involved  usually  represent  a  circum- 
scribed area  but  occasionallv  the  disease  occurs  in  a  diffuse  form.  Whil^ 
any  part  of  the  bronchial  tree  may  be  involved  the  bronchi  of  the  lowei 
lobes  are  most  frequently  affected  (West).  The  process  as  a  rule,  coni- 
mences  in  the  medium-sized  bronchi  and  extends  downward.  There  u 
little  tendency  to  spread  upward.  While  it  is  known  that  the  diph' 
theria  bacillus  by  extension  downward,  may  produce  a  fibrinous  cast  i^ 
the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  and  that  the  pneumococcus  may  lead  tc 
the  formation  of  casts  in  the  small  bronchi  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  fibrinous  casts  occurring  either  idio- 
pathically  or  in  association  with  other  conditions,  are  bacterial  in  origin 

'  ''Dis[^asi's  of  the  llespiratory  Organs." 
-  Iriaiipiinil  Dissertation,  Freiburg,  1890. 
3  ''Diseasfs  of  the  Lungs,"  4th  ed.,  1871. 
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to  the  bronchi  themselves  there'  is  do  constantly  associated  lesion, 
tonally  a  case  has  been  reported  in  which  .it  the  site  of  the  cast, 
re  baa  been  a  caseous  infiltration,  an  ulcer  or  desquamation  of  the 
ihdium.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  it  clear  that  the  change 
be  bronchi  bore  any  causal  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  cast.  In 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  sometimes 
elope. 

The  casts  are  pearly  gray  or  white  in  color  and  of  fairly  firm  consist- 
y.  They  vary  in  length  from  fragments  J^  inch  long  up  to  complete 
a  of  6  or  7  inches,  with  branches  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Dchi  from  which  they  have  been  expelled  {Fig.  220).     The  casts  from 


ia.  220. — Fibrinous  bronchitis 


!  larger  bronchi  are  hollow  and  present  a  laminated  appearance  as  the 
ult  of  successive  deposits  of  fibrin  or  mucus.  The  smaller  casts  are 
id  and  often  terminate  in  spirals. 

Bronchial  casts  are  usually  composed  chiefly  of  fibrin,  but  in  some 
taoces  the  main  constituent  is  mucus  and  in  others  the  fibrin  and 
cus  occur  together  in  varjing  proportions.  At  times  the  cast  is 
aked  with  blood.  The  number  expelled  varies  from  one  every  day 
O  to  a  large  number  daily.  They  may  be  coughed  up  as  a  lump  or 
et  or  may  be  surrounded  by  sputum.  Occasionally  the  cast  may  be 
elled  in  the  form  of  elongated  cylinders  resemliling  macaroni  or 
nicelli.  The  discovery  of  the  cast  is  often  accidental.  The  patient 
i'  be  led  to  examine  the  pellet,  as  in  a  case  recently  observed,  or  the- 
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true  nature  of  the  small  lumps  may  be  revealed  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  the  sputum.  The  sputum  may  be  scanty  or  very  profuse. 
In  addition  to  the  presence  of  casts  the  sputum  may  contain  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals,  Curschmann*s  spirals  and  eosinophilic  cells,  indicating 
a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  similar  to  that  in  asthma 
(McPhedran). 

Symptoms. — Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic.  The  acute  form  which  is  rare,  may  begin  abruptly  with  a 
chill,  fever,  cough,  pain  in  the  chest  and  dyspnea.  It  is  more  apt,  how- 
ever, to  be  associated  with  one  of  the  acute  infections,  in  which  case, 
after  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  become  more 
and  more  severe  and  the  dyspnea  increases.  The  fibrinous  casts,  the 
presence  of  which  alone  make  the  diagnosis  possible,  may  be  coughed  up 
at  once  or  after  the  existence,  for  some  days,  of  what  seems  to  be  a  simple 
bronchitis. 

The  duration  of  the  acute  cases  is  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
In  the  favorable  cases  the  fever  declines  by  lysis,  the  cough  and  dyspnea 
diminish,  the  expectoration  of  casts  ceases  and  there  is  complete  and 
permanent  recovery.  In  severe  cases  death  often  occurs  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation. 

Rarely  the  acute  form  may  become  chronic  but  this  is  very  unusual. 
The  chronic  variety  is  often  preceded  by  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of 
bronchitis  although  in  some  instances  the  disease  may  assume  the  fibrin- 
ous type  from  the  outset.  The  attacks  tend  to  recur  at  certain  definite 
intervals  for  months  or  years.  In  some  instances  the  size  of  the  casts  ia 
identical  in  each  attack  and  this  fact  in  association  with  the  location  of 
the  phj'^sical  signs,  points  to  the  involvement  of  the  same  portion  of  the 
broncliial  tree.  During  the  attack  the  cough  assumes  a  paroxysmal 
character  and  dyspnea  is  marked. 

Hemoptysis  has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  amount  of 
blood  expectorated  is  usually  small  and  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
some  blood  streaks  on  the  cast.  Epistaxis,  diarrhea  and  albuminuria 
have  been  noted  during  an  attack.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is 
rarely  any  fever  or  any  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance 
and  the  general  nutrition  is  well  maintained.  Emphysema  often 
develops. 

In  the  chronic  form  the  attack,  consisting  of  paroxysms  of  dyspnea 
and  coughing  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  cast,  may  last  from  a  few 
days  to  weeks  or  even  months.  The  separate  paroxysm  is  usually  short 
although  it  may  be  preceded  by  some  hours  of  coughing.  The  attacks 
vary  greatly  in  duration  even  in  the  same  patient. 

Once  the  chronic  form  develops  the  patient  is  usually  liable  to  attacks 
the  remainder  of  life.  The  disease  has  been  noted  to  recur  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  The  interval  between  the  attacks  varies.  In 
some  instances  the  attacks  recur  regularly  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance 
at  the  menstrual  periods;  in  others  it  comes  irregularly  and  there  maybe 
an  interval  of  years  in  which  the  patient  is  free  from  the  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  do  not  give  defiinite  information^ 
If  but  a  small  area  is  involved  they  may  be  entirely  normal.  In  many 
instances  the  physical  findings  are  those  of  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis. 
If  a  sufficiently  large  area  is  involved  there  may  be  deficient  expansion 
on  the  affected  side,  a  weakened  or  absent  respiratory  murmur,  dulnesS 
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and  the  presence  of  r&les  both  large  and  small.     These  atelectatic  areas 
disappear  with  the  expulsion  of  the  cast. 

The  abnormal  physical  signs  are  commonly  found  at  the  bases  of 
the  lungs  and  usually  on  one  side  only.  The  only  physical  sign  peculiar 
to  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  a  curious  flapping  sound  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  inspiration  and  continuing  to  the  end.  It  is  apparently  produced 
by  the  presence  of  partially  separated  casts.  Its  value  is  limited, 
however,  as  it  is  present  in  but  a  small  minority  of  cases. 

Diagnosis. — A  diagnosis  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  possible  only  by 
the  detection  of  the  casts.  These  may  be  so  surrounded  by  the  sputum 
as  to  escape  notice.  As  already  stated  they  may  be  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  patient  or  they  may  be  detected  in  a  routine  sputum 
examination.  The  condition  is  to  be  suspected  in  patients  who  give  a 
history  of  recurring  attacks  of  paroxysmal  cough  and  dyspnea.  In 
individuals  seen  during  the  first  attack,  however,  the  finding  of  a  bronchial 
cast  is  the  onlv  criterion. 

The  following  case  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  so-called  idiopathic 
fibrinous  bronchitis:  The  patient  was  a  robust,  healthy  male,  aged 
47,  referred  to  me  because  of  suspected  tuberculosis.  The  family  history 
was  negative  and  he  had  never  had  any  illness.  Four  weeks  prior  to 
his  coining  under  my  observation  he  had  caught  ''cold.^^  The  trouble 
started  as  a  coryza  and  in  a  few  days  he  developed  a  severe  paroxysmal 
cough  and  some  dyspnea.  For  the  first  two  weeks  the  sputum,  which 
was  moderate  in  amount,  was  thick  and  whitish  in  color,  later  it  had  a 
greenish  tinge.  On  one  occasion  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  he  spat 
into  his  handkerchief  a  small  hard  pellet  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  a  cast  from  one  of  the  medium-sized  bronchi.  There  was  a  sUght 
elevation  of  temperature  during  the  attack.  The  sputum  was  negative 
for  tubercle  bacilh  but  contained  both  pneumococci  and  streptococci. 
With  the  exception  of  one  day  spent  in  bed  he  attended  to  his  professional 
work,  although  with  some  effort.  His  appetite  was  good  and  he  had 
lost  no  weight. 

On  physical  examination  there  was  deficient  expansion  at  the  right 
I^Me,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  suppressed  breath  sounds,  both 
Iwge  and  small  r&les  and  in  addition  a  *^ flapping  sound''  heard  at  the 
end  of  inspiration.  The  patient  was  sent  to  the  seashore  and  when  seen 
two  weeks  later  there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  he  noted  over  the  area 
previously  affected. 

The  localization  of  the  physical  signs,  usually  at  the  base  of  one  lung, 
should  serve  to  differentiate  the  condition  from  simple  bronchitis.  The 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  one  of  the  medium-sized  bronchi  is  apt  to 
pve  rise  to  localized  physical  signs  over  the  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  but 
}n  such  cases  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  mischief  are  permanent  and 
^  addition  casts  are  not  expelled  in  the  sputum.  Owing  to  the  par- 
^^xysmal  character  of  the  attacks  and  the  dyspnea  fibrinous  bronchitis 
^y  be  mistaken  for  asthma.  In  the  latter  condition  the  physical  signs 
^  bilateral  and  the  respiratory  difficulty  is  expiratory  in  nature.  The 
finding  of  bronchial  casts  is  the  deciding  factor  in  all  cases. 

SPIROCHETAL  BRONCHITIS 

In  1906  Castellani^  called  attention  to  a  special  form  of  bronchitis  due 
to  spirochetes.    Enormous  numbers  of  these  organisms  may  be  present 

^Lancet,  May  19,  1906. 
18 
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in  the  sputum.  Examples  of  this  infection  have  been  observed  in  India, 
Ceylon,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  past  two 
years  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  French,  Italian  and 
Belgian  Medical  officers.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  infection  was  in- 
troduced among  the  allied  soldiers  by  the  Asiatic  troops. 

Etiology. — Castellani  and  Chalmers  describe  several  varieties  of 
spirochetes.  The  commonest  type  is  a  thin,  delicate  spirochete  with 
numerous  small,  uniform  coils;  one  of  the  extremities  may  be  blunt 
while  the  other  is  pointed.  A  few  of  the  organisms  are  thick,  quite  long 
and  with  irregular  coils,  while  others  are  thin  and  delicate  with  irregular 
coils.  Spirochetes  resembling  the  S.  refringens  of  Schaudinn  may  also 
be  present.     The  disease  appears  to  be  markedly  contagious. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  in  a  chronic  fonn. 
In  the  acute  form  the  patient  has  fever,  feels  weak,  has  a  cough  and  usually, 
scanty  expectoration.  According  to  Castellani  and  Chalmers  the  con- 
dition is  not  serious.  Violle^  in  reporting  30  cases  states  that  the  sputa 
were  nearly  always  red  in  color  and  resembled  raspberry  juice.  The 
disease  was  relatively  benign  and  had  a  duration  of  about  a  month,  but 
relapses  were  frequent.  Other  observers  have  noted  that  the  sputum, 
in  addition  to  l)eing  hemorrhagic  in  character,  may  be  intensely  fetid. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  mav  result  from  an  acute  attack  but 
more  often  there  is  no  such  antecedent  history,  the  affection  having  a 
slow,  insidious  onset.  In  this  type  of  the  disease  the  patient  has  a  chronic 
cough,  usually  most  severe  in  the  morning,  and  the  sputum  is  abundant 
and  muco-puruleut  in  character.  The  sputum  may  be  blood  streaked 
and  at  times  small  hemoptyscs  occur.  The  fever  does  not  conform  to  any 
definite  type.  It  may  be  absent,  or  hectic  in  type,  or  it  may  be  present 
in  the  morning  and  disappear  in  the  afternoon.  In  still  other  instances 
fever  is  present  only  at  irregular  intervals.  The  course  of  the  disease 
may  be  prolonged.  Castellani  has  observed  one  case  in  which  the  infec- 
tion had  existed  for  five  years. 

The  general  health  nui}-  be  but  slightly  affected  although  some  anemia 
is  usually  present.  Occasionally  marked  emaciation  may  occur.  The 
prognosis  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  favorable. 

Physical  Signs. — Examination  of  the  chest  does  not  give  any  very 
definite  information.  Little  or  nothing  abnormal  may  be  detected  aside 
from  the  presence  of  rales. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  ol)vious  that  the  condition  is  most  apt  to  be  confused 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  spirochetal  infection  is  to  be  thought 
of  in  individuals  suffering  from  a  prolonged  cough,  muco-purulent 
expectoration  and  hemoptyscs,  but  in  whom  neither  the  tubercle  bacillus 
nor  any  one  of  the  less  familiar  organisms  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
possibility  of  this  infection  being  present  may  be  suggested  also  by  the 
occurrence  of  respiratory  symptoms  in  those  who  have  returned  from 
the  far  East. 

BRONCHIOLITIS  FIBROSA  OBLITERANS 

Our  knowledge  of  this  condition  is  of  recent  origin.  Occlusion  of  the 
finer  bronchi,  independent  of  other  marked  lesions  of  the  lung,  was  first 
described  by  Lange^  in  1901.     The  following  year  FrankeP  reported  the 

^  Bui.  de  V Academic  de  Medicine,  June,  4,  1918. 
^Deut.  Arch.f.  kl.  Med.,  Bd.  Ixx,  p.  342. 
3/6tU,  1902,  Ixxii,  p.  484. 
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first  ease  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life  and  a  few  years 
later  he'  reported  three  additional  cases. 

Etiology. — In  one  of  Frankel's  cases  the  condition  followed  the 
inhalation  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  fumes,  in  another  the  inhalation  of  Hnie 
aod  other  dust ;  in  his  remaining  two  cases  the  cause  was  not  definitely 
established.  Edens^  observed  a  case  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  the 
fuiDes  from  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  In  addition  to 
these  cases  the  causation  of  which  is  reasonably  clear,  similar  pathological 
thanges  have  been  reported  as  having  followed  measles,  whooping  cough, 
sjTjhilis,  uncomplicated  catarrhal  infiammation  of  the  finer  tubes  and 
the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  any 
condition  capable  of  causing  inflammation  of  the  finer  bronchi  and 
broDchioles  may  be  followed  by  occlusion  of  this  portion  of  the  bronchial 
tree.  On  the  other  hand  either  such  an  occurrence  is  rare,  except  in  the 
case  of  irritating  gases,  or  it  is  not  generally  recognized. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  cases  reported  by  Frankel  and  Edens, 
following  the  inhalation  of  a  toxic  gas,  the  lungs  presented  (he  appearance 
usually  seen  after  such  accidents  (see  p.  521  )■  In  addition  the  cut  sur- 
face showed  numerous  small  grayish-white  nodules  from  1  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter  which  closely  resembled  miliary  tubercles.  On  examination 
""itli  a  baud  glass  these  small  nodules  are  seen  to  differ  from  miliary 
tutiercles  in  that  they  are  angular  or  stellate  in  form.  Futherraore 
they  are  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  the  terminal  portion  of  the  smaller 
bronchi.  Microscopically  the  finer  bronchi  show  marked  epithehal 
desquamation,  the  cells  often  blocking  the  tulie.  In  addition  there  is 
an  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue  which  may  completely  occlude  the 
lumen  or  reduce  it  to  a  small  slit.  The  connective  tissue  apparently 
takes  its  origin  from  the  bronchial  wall.  Connective-tissue  invasion  of 
ihe  adjacent  alveoli  may  take  place  also. 

Symptoins. — The  dominant  sjTiiptoms  are  intense  dyspnea  and 
O'sDosis.  If  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  has  occurred  there  may 
he  present  also  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  reddish-brown  sputum. 
The  pulse  is  verj'  rapid.  The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  as  the 
fssnit  of  emphysema  and  on  auscultation  numerous  fine  rales  are  heard. 
In  one  of  Frankel's  cases  the  symptoms  developed  sixteen  days  after  the 
uilmlation  of  an  irrespirable  gas;  death  occurred  three  days  later.  In 
Edens'  case  the  symptoms  developed  ten  days  after  the  inhalation  of 
?*s,  death  taking  place  on  the  twenty-sixth  day.  It  would  seem  that 
the  appearance  of  the  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  coincide  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  acute  inflammation  and  the  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles  as  the 
result  of  connective  tissue  proliferation. 

Diagnosis. — In  an  individual  who  is  known  to  have  inhaled  a  poisoii- 
"•M  gas  and  in  whom  there  is  a  temporary  amelioration  or  subsidence  of 
tne  symptoms,  a  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  or  bronchiolitis  obliterans  may 

Lred  if  there  develops  severe  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  associated 
rresonance  and  fine  rAles.     If,  however,  the  condition  follows 
rhooping  cough,  or  any  condition  associated  with  a  catarrhal 
ijon  of  the  finer  bronchi  a  correct  diagnosis  would  he  a  matter 
cute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  broncho-pneumonia  may  mani- 
Ives  in  the  same  way.     In  the  great  majority  of  ca-scs  the 
'  Berliner,  kt.  Woch.,  1909,  xlvi.  6. 
_  '  Deul.  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,  IflOfi,  Ixxx,  598. 
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>Tactically  all  cases  when  the  catarrhal  stage  is  well  established.  The 
'esults  obtained  by  Olmstead  and  Luttinger^  in  a  study  of  the  comple- 
nent  fixation  test  in  111  cases  of  whooping  cough  or  suspected  whooping 
cough  also  support  the  claim  that  the  Bordet-Gengou  bacillus  is  the  true 
etiological  factor. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  characteristic  lesion  of  the  disease  is  found 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  especially  the  former.     The  opportunity  of 
studying  the  pathological  changes  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  does 
not  happen  very  frequently  as  death  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  a  later 
period.     In  the  few  cases  studied  by  Mallory  and  Hornor^  the  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  large  numbers  of  minute  bacteria  between 
the  cilia  of  many  of  the  cells  lining  the  trachea.     The  cilia  of  single  cells 
or  large  groups  of  cells  may  be  affected.     The  organisms  usually  reach  the 
base  of  the  cilia  but  may  extend  only  part  way.     They  frequently  cause 
a  lateral  spreading  or  mushrooming  of  the  cilia  covering  a  single  cell. 
In  many  places  the  cilia  are  reduced  to  short  stubs  or  are  entirely  want- 
ing.   The  action  of  the  bacteria  appears  to  be  largely  mechanical  leading 
to  interference  with  the  normal  movements  of  the  cilia  by  sticking  them 
together.     In  this  way  the  microorganisms  furnish  a  continual  irritation. 
The  most  serious  of  the  effects  of  whooping  cough  are  to  be  found  in 
the  complications.     A  common  cause  of  death  is  broncho-pneumonia 
which  is  often  tuberculous  in  character.     Areas  of  atelectasis,  either 
alone  or  in  association  with  broncho-pneumonia,  are  frequently  seen. 
Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  is  a  common  result  of  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  in  many  cases  areas  of  caseation  due  to  tuberculosis  are 
present.    The  paroxysms  of  coughing  may  lead  to  over  distention  of  the 
lungs  (emphysema).     Among  the  more  unusual  complications  may  be 
mentioned  an  acute  form  of  bronchiectasis  (bronchiolectasis,  see  page  296), 
interstitial  and  mediastinal  emphysema  and  pneumothorax,  the  last- 
named  conditions  being  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  lung. 

Symptoms. — It  is  customary  to  divide  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
whooping  cough  into  three  stages:  (1)  The  prodromal  or  catarrhal; 
(2)  the  paroxysmal  or  spasmodic ;  and  (3)  the  stage  of  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  cough  and  spasm.  This  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
does  not  hold  true  for  all  cases.  In  some  instances  the  disease  may  begin 
with  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing;  in  others  the  characteristic  whoop 
may  be  wanting. 

Between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms there  is  a  variable  incubation  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  days.  In 
the  catarrhal  stage  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  cold.  There 
w  shght  fever,  running  at  the  nose,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and  a 
pough.  Even  at  this  time  the  cough  may  be  spasmodic  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
^  such  as  occurs  in  an  attack  of  simple  bronchitis.  There  is  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  the  cough  is  somewhat  more  frequent  and  obstinate, 
both  in  children  and  adults,  and  that  the  patient  has  a  more  troublesome 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  and  inside  the  trachea  (Trousseau). 
The  catarrhal  stage  lasts  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

The  paroxysmal  stage  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  '*  whoop.  *'  The 
cough  now  assumes  a  definite  paroxysmal  character.  The  paroxysm 
is  often  preceded  by  pain  beneath   the  sternum  and  a  sensation  of 

»  Arch   Int.  Med.,  July,  1915. 

*  Jour,  Med.  Res.^  November,  1912. 
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chronic  form  of  the  disease,  such  is  rarely  the  case.     Indeed  there  are 
some  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  primary  chronic  bron- 
chitis under  any  circumstances.     It  is  certain  that  many  cases  so  desig- 
nated are  in  reality  instances  in  which  a  much  more  serious  affection  is 
present  the  bronchitis  being  only  a  secondary  manifestation    There  is 
one  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  frequently 
a  primary  affection,  namely,  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  dust,  such  as  is  seen  in  millers,  stone  cutters,  coal  miners,  etc. 
In  these  cases  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  dust  particles, 
which  at  first  produces  a  mild  acute  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  finally  brings  about  a  chronic  condition. 
It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  morbidity  from  tube^ 
culosis  is  very  high  among  such  workers,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  mistake  a  latent  tuberculosis  for  chronic  bronchitis. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  rarely  encountered  in  the  young;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  frequent  among  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life. 
The  winter  cough  so  frequently  encountered  in  those  of  advanced  years 
is  usually  one  of  the  indications  of  a  faulty  circulation,  a  chronic  renal 
lesion  or  some  chronic  pulmonary  condition  such  as  asthma  or  emphy- 
sema. Indeed,  it  is  in  association  with  these  latter  conditions  that 
chronic  bronchitis  is  most  frequently  met  with.  In  such  individuals 
climatic  changes  have  an  important  bearing;  they  are  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  In  the  warm  summer  months 
they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  their  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months  also  assures  them  of 
freedom  from  their  symptoms. 

Gout,  chronic  alcoholism,  certain  skin  lesions  and  obesity  also  are  not 
uncommonly  accompanied  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Rarely  a  tumor  or 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  through  pressure  on  the  bronchi,  may  bring  about 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  finally 
a  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  condition  is  secondarv  to  some  other  affection,  and  until  disease  of  the 
heart,  kidney  or  other  pulmonary  lesions  are  excluded  a  diagnosis  oi 
chronic  bronchitis  alone  is  untenable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  characterized  by  a  venous  hy 
peremia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  with  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  exudation  of  serum  and  pus  cells.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  mucous  membrane  may  hypertrophy  in  places, 
and  in  others  become  atrophied,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elastic 
tissue  are  readily  seen.  The  membrane  is  also  frequently  denuded  of 
its  epithelium  and  the  glandular  tissues  atrophied.  Of  the  end  results, 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  medium  and  smaller  bronchi  is  frequent, 
while  some  degree  of  emphysema  is  constantly  met  with. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  manifestations  are  as  follows:  Shortness  of 
breath  on  the  slightest  exertion,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  » 
fit  of  coughing,  with  or  without  expectoration.  These  symptoms,  espe- 
cially the  shortness  of  breath,  are  commonly  due  to  the  associated  empby* 
sema;  in  some  cases  cardiac  weakness  is  the  exciting  factor.  The  cou|^f 
as  already  stated,  is  variable,  being  much  influenced  by  the  weather 
conditions.  In  the  summer  it  is  very  slight,  or  even  disappears  alto- 
gether. Even  in  the  winter  it  is  not  apt  to  be  constant,  and  during  this 
season  may  occur  only  in  the  morning,  or  there  may  be  a  paroxysm  at 
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Trousseau  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  it  is  noted  that  the  fits,  which 
have  been  numerous,  suddenly  cease,  an  inflammatory  complication  is 
to  be  suspected. 

Physical  Signs. — There  are  no  physical  signs  peculiar  to  whooping 
cough  other  than  the  change  in  the  character  of  respiration  during  the 
p&roxj'smal  stage.  In  the  catarrhal  stage  there  may  be  no  chest  signs 
whatever  or  there  may  be  rfilea  as  in  coses  of  simple  bronchitis.  During 
the  paroxysms  the  percussion  note  may  be  slightly  elevated  and  of  short 
duration  owing  to  the  diminished  air  content  of  the  lungs.  There  is  no 
ingpiratory  sound  and  the  expiration  is  imperfectly  heard.  Following 
tiie"whoop"  the  breath  sounds  are  distant  owing  to  the  gradual  ingress 
of  the  air.     A  few  rSles  may  be  present. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  diagnosis  is  not  possible 
although,  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  or  known  exposure,  the  possi- 
bility of  whooping  cough  should  suggest  itself.  Catarrhal  symptoms  also 
occur  as  prodromes  in  measles  and  as  these  two  infections  commonly 
precede  or  follow  each  other  both  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  such 
cases  the  mouth  should  always  be  examined  for  Koplik's  spots. 

Once  the  "whoop"  has  appeared  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  In  doubtful 
cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  "whoop"  is  absent  or  not  eharacter- 
istit,  the  complement  fixation  test  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

When  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  the  symptoms  and  phjsical  signs 
of  that  condition  dominate  the  picture.  A  very  serious  sequel  is  tubercu- 
losis. This  condition  is  to  be  suspected  in  children  who  are  delicate  and 
in  vhom  fever  persists  and  emaciation  and  weakness  gradually  become 
more  and  more  marked.  In  these  cases  the  whooping  cough  serves  to 
srouse  into  actirity  a  latent  tuberculous  process  already  present.  Many 
of  the  fatal  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  followinR  pertussis  are  tubercu- 
lous in  character. 

BROnCHIAL  ASTHMA 

By  the  term  bronchial  asthma  is  meant  a  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnea 
the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  marked  diminution  or  arrest  of  the 
fespimtory  movements  with  prolonged  expiration.  The  condition  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  spasmodic  asthma.  Among  the  older  writers 
"lany  affections  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea  were 
referred  to  as  asthma,  often  having  the  prefix  cardiac,  renal,  etc.  The 
'"^  of  the  term  asthma  should  be  restricted  to  the  bronchial  type  of  the 
disorder. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  manifest  itself  at  any  age,  but  shows  a 
decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  earlier  years  of  hfe.  The  follow- 
^g  table  shows  the  age  distribution  in  225  cases  collected  by  Hyde 
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In  regard  to  sex  males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  females 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  condition  is  often  hereditaTy. 
In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  direct  transmission  of 
the  predisposition  to  asthma  or  hay  fever,  the  latter  condition  being  closely 
allied  to  asthma  both  in  its  causation  and  in  its  clinical  manifestations. 

The  influence  of  climate  is  uncertain  although  in  most  instances  an 
asthmatic  is  less  subject  to  attacks  in  a  warm  equable  region  than  in 
one  which  is  cold  and  subject  to  marked  variations  in  the  temperature. 
In  regard  to  location  the  disease  often  manifests  the  most  curious  vagaries. 
I  once  knew  a  man  residing  in  a  city  not  far  removed  from  Philadelphia 
who  suffered  severely  from  asthma  and  who  became  free  from  his  attacks 
on  removing  to  the  latter  city.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
irritant,  to  which  the  individual  has  been  susceptible,  has  been  present 
in  one  place  and  not  in  the  other. 

In  certain  instances  the  asthmatic  attacks  seem  to  be  related  in 
some  way  to  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi,  nasal  spurs,  deviation  of  the 
nasal  septum  or  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinates.  Very  often  the  removal 
or  correction  of  these  defects  is  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the 
asthmatic  attacks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  asthmatics  rarely  develop 
tuberculosis  and  most  authorities  state  that  asthma  rarely  occurs  in 
tuberculous  individuals.  Occasionally,  however,  tuberculous  patients 
sufifer  from  asthmatic  attacks  at  the  onset  of  or  during  the  course  of  their 
malady.     I  have  seen  two  examples  of  this. 

Exciting  Cmises. — In  practically  all  individuals  who  are  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  there  is  nearly  always  some  other 
factor  needed  to  precipitate  a  seizure.  Rackemann^  classifies  the  causes 
of  asthma  as  follows:  (1 )  Extrinsic  or  those  due  to  the  inhalation  of  horse 
dandruff,  plant  pollens,  feather  dust,  etc.  (2)  Intrinsic  or  those  due  to 
pathological  conditions  in  the  nose  or  throat,  uterine  disorders,  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  etc.  In  the  intrinsic  group  is  included  a  variety 
of  conditions  the  correction  of  which  has  brought  about  a  cure  of  the 
asthma.  Cooke^  distinguishes  the  two  groups  respectively  as  (1) 
Specific  or  anaphylactic  and  (2)  nonspecific  or  not  demonstrably 
anaphylactic. 

The  efifect  of  the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or  odors,  particularly 
the  odors  emanating  from  animals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  asthma.  In  one  individual  the  emanations  from  the  horse  provoke 
a  seizure;  in  another  the  presence  of  a  tjat  will  give  rise  to  an  attack;  while 
in  still  others  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  are  the  offending  animals.  A  medical 
friend  previously  free  from  the  disease,  always  developed  asthmatic 
attacks  after  a  visit  to  the  animal  room  of  the  laboratory  in  which  he 
worked.  Exposure  to  the  emanations  of  the  animals  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  would  lead  to  some  difficulty  in  breathing.  Not  knowing  which 
animal  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble  he  made  cutaneous  tests  with  the 
serifm  of  the  different  animals.  The  serum  from  the  rabbit  gave  a  slight 
reaction,  while  that  from  the  guinea-pig  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
produced  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  a  marked  urticarial  swelling.    The 

^Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Oct.,  1918. 
'Medical  Clittics  of  \.  Amer.,  Nov.,  1917. 
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akin  test  is  also  employed  in  the  case  of  hay  fever  patients  to  determine 
which  particular  pollen  is  the  offender. 

The  sensitiveness  of  many  individuals  to  the  pollen  of  various  weeds 
and  flowers  has  long  been  recognized  and  in  the  case  of  a  susceptible 
individual  the  inhalation  of  pollen  may  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  hay  fever 
or  asthma  or  both.  In  other  instances  the  inhalation  of  pungent  odors, 
such  as  that  given  off  by  mustard,  will  lead  to  an  attack.  Finally,  expo- 
sure to  an  excessive  amount  of  dust,  of  whatever  nature,  will  often  produce 
a  seizure. 

The  studies  of  Walker  and  his  associates  at  the  Peter  Bent  Bripham 
Hospital  have  thrown  much  hght  on  the  cause  of  asthma.  They  have 
shown  the  frequency  with  which  the  asthmatic  is  hypersensitive  to  some 
protein  substance.  While  in  some  instances  the  offending  protein  is 
readily  detected,  as  for  example  in  the  cases  of  so-called  horse  asthma, 
in  others  the  search  may  be  long  and  devious.  Careful  study  of  the 
patient  and  his  surroundings  usually  suggests  the  clue  while  the  skin  test 
completes  the  incriminating  evidence.  In  150  cases  carefully  studied 
t>j-  Walker  55  per  cent,  were  found  sensitive  to  some  protein.  Of  this 
group  horse  hair  and  horsedandruff  were  the  causes  in  about  20  per  cent.; 
^heat  proteins  in  15  per  cent.;  bacteria,  staphylococcus  aureus,  in  15 
percent.;  pollens  of  spring  flowers  in  15  per  cent.;  pollens  of  autumnal 
fl«ffers  in  10  per  cent.;  the  cat  in  5  per  cent;  etc. — (Foiu'th  Annual 
Report  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  1918).  Walker  and  othei^s 
tave  shown  that  patients  are  commonly  sensitive  to  the  proteins  of 
several  t>'pea  of  hair  or  pollens  and  in  such  cases  the  immunizing  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  toward  the  protein  which  gives  the  greater 
d^ree  of  sensitization. 

WTiile  the  inhalation  of  the  protein  is  the  most  common  mode  of 
introduction  into  the  body  it  has  been  shown  that  asthmatic  seizures 
ttiay  be  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  foods,  notably  the  cereal 
piina.  Walker'  states  that  of  20  patients  who  were  sensitive  to  wheat 
ilone,  15  were  reUeved  of  asthma  when  wheat  was  omitted  from  the  diet 
md  Turnbull*  found  that  individuals  sensitive  to  pollens  experienced  a 
diminution  of  their  symptoms  bj'  abstaining  from  bread  and  boiled 
Mreals.  Other  articles  of  food  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection are  eggs,  potatoes,  fish  and  casein. 

Hypotheses  as  to  the  Cause  of  A  si kma.— 01  the  many  hypotheses  which 
tave  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of  an  asthmatic  attack  but  two 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  namely:  (1)  spusm  of  the  circular 
fibers  of  the  bronchial  wall;  and  (2)  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi.  While  the  first  hypothesis  is  the  one  most  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attack  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  factor  also  plays  a  part  and  that  both,  rather  than  either  one 
alone,  are  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  an  asthmatic  seiz- 
"tt.  Asthma  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  of  function,  the  immediate 
"lanifeBtation  of  which  is  a  characteristic  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnea. 
There  is  no  disease  of  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue,  although  repeated 
attacks  over  a  long  period  of  years  usually  lead  to  secondary  changes. 
The  most  rational  explanation  of  the  asthmatic  seizure  is  to  be  foim(I_ 
■n  the  phenomenon  of  oTiapAy/oan's  which  may  be  produced  experimentally 
'  Archives  of  Internal  Medicitu;  Oct.,  1918. 
^Button  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  (Id.,  1918. 
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in  animals  by  the  injection  of  an  alien  proteid.     If,  for  instance,  a  guinea- 
pig  be  given  a  subcutaneous,  intraperitoneal  or  intravenous  injection  of 
normal  horse  serum,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  more  this 
injection  be  repeated,  it  is  found  that  in  the  elapsed  time  the  animal  has 
become  sensitized,  and  that  while  the  first  injection  has  been  without 
noticeable  harmful  effect,  the  second  injection  causes  a  very  violent 
poisoning.     Both  the  symptoms  and  the  anatomical  changes  resulting 
from  this  poisoning  are  predominantly  respiratory  in  nature.     An  ani- 
mal so  poisoned  will  within  a  minute  or  so  after  the  second  injection, 
vigorously  rub  its  nose,  frequently  give  a  spasmodic  sneeze  and  then 
begin  to  breathe  rapidly.     Quickly  following  this   it  is  noted  that  the 
sides  of  the  chest  sink  in  with  each  inspiration  and  finallj"  the  respira- 
tions become  very  slow  and  labored.     The  animal  shortly  shows  tonic 
and  clonic  convulsions,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
become  bluish  and  often  a  spurt  of  urine  is  seen.     After  a  brief  inten^al 
in  which  respiration  ceases  entirely  the  breathing  is  resumed,  the  respira- 
tions being  slow  and  causing  init  little  movement  of  the  chest;  gradually 
the  respirations  become  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  cease  entirely. 
Auer  and  Lewis  state  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  anaphylaxis,  as 
seen  in  the  guinea-pig,  is  extreme  distention  and  immobilization  of  the 
lungs.     Anatomically  the  following  condition  is  found: 

''The  diaphragm  is  much  less  arched  than  in  normal  animals  after 
death.  On  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  present  a  striking  sight;  the 
lungs  do  not  collapse,  as  normal  lungs  do  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
opened,  but  remain  almost  fully  distended.  They  look  pale  bluish  pink, 
and  apparently  form  a  cast  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Even  when  excised 
in  toto  there  is  practically  no  collapse  and  the  posterior  surfaces  often 
clearly  show  the  markings  of  the  ribs.  The  lungs  are  light,  soft  and 
spongy  and  float  on  water  like  a  cork.  On  cutting  away  pieces  of  lung 
tissue  these  pieces  do  not  collapse,  but  remain  distended;  the  cut  surface 
is  usually  dry  and  on  pressure  a  good  amount  of  air  may  be  expressed. 
Occasionally  this  pressure  reveals  some  small  foci  of  white  foam,  as  if 
there  were  beginning  pulmonary  edema;  occasionally  small  hemorrhages 
were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  trachea  and  bronchi  usually 
were  dry,  but  showed  often  a  marked  congestion  of  the  mucosa." 

The  explanation  of  this  extreme  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  association 
with  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  tetanic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  finer  bronchioles  so  that  the  air  is  imprisoned  in  the 
alveolar  sacs.  Auer  and  Lewis  state  that  the  anatomical  basis  for  this 
is  clear  and  that  the  condition  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  finer 
bronchioles  are  practically  nothing  but  muscular  tubes  and  muscle  fibers 
are  also  present  in  the  alveolar  clucts.  The  contraction  of  their  struc- 
ture, therefore,  must  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  volume  of  air  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  alveoli  and  the  condition  may  be  still  farther  aggT*' 
vated  by  submucous  edema  of  the  bronchi.  The  opportunity  to  examine 
the  lungs  of  an  individual  who  has  died  during  an  asthmatic  attack 
rarely  occurs  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  conditions  found  id 
man  and  experimental  animals  from  the  anatomical  standpoint.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  in  man  both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  point 
strongly  to  marked  over-distention  of  the  lungs;  that  the  air  is  taken  in 
with  difficulty  and  expelled  with  even  greater  difficulty;  and  that  the 
condition  abruptly  ceases  either  si)ontaneously  or  often  as  the  result  of 
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an  injection  of  atropine.  Everything  points,  therefore,  to  Bpasni  of  the 
bronchioles  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Taking  up  next  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  it  will  be  recalled 
that  in  considering  the  etiologj-  we  pointed  out  that  an  asthmatic  seizure 
ot  &o  attack  of  hay  fever  was  often  precipitated  by  the  inhalation  of 
Kmeforni  of  dust  or  animal  odor.  In  the  anaphylactic  phenomenon  as 
seen  in  animals,  "The  reaction  of  intoxication  would  seem  to  be  a  cellular 
one.  dependent  upon  a  heightened  power  of  assimilation  on  the  part  of 
cella  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  anaphylactic  substance  over  a 
definite  period  of  incubation"  (Gay  and  Southard).  As  a  general  rule 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  how  man  has  become  sensitized  to  various 
lubstauces,  exposure  to  which  induces  an  attack.  That  sensitization 
has  taken  place,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  contact  with  certain 
animals,  the  inhalation  of  certain  pollens,  etc.,  promptly  induces  in  some 
individuals,  an  attack  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  or  both.  Attach  which 
ste  induced  by  overeating  or  constipation  may  also  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  proteid  intoxication.  In  those  instances  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  one  locality  and  not  in  another  it  is  probable  that  the  particular 
Bubetance  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive  is  present  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another.  This  assumption  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
w  fever  patients  either  escape  an  attack  entirely  or  have  their  symp- 
inms  greatly  modified  by  residence  in  a  locality  which  is  free  from  the 
poilen  to  which  they  are  especially  susceptible. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  heredity  upon  which 
ouch  stress  has  been  laid.  It  has  become  traditional  to  ascribe  to  the 
Majority  of  individuals  who  suffer  from  asthma  or  hay  fever,  a  neurotic 
tendency.  This  hypothesis  it  seems  to  me  has  no  real  basis  in  fact  and 
lo  perpetuate  it  is  a  mistake.  If  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  primary 
tause  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  be  a  cellular  hypersensitiveness  to  certain 
Bibgtances,  it  can  easily  Ije  seen  that  this  sensitiveness  may  very  readily 
tie  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  And  here  again  the  experimental 
data  may  be  applied  to  the  disease  as  seen  in  man.  Thus  it  has  been 
'hown  in  animals  that  if  the  female  be  sensitized  to  an  alien  proteid,  such 
as  normal  horse  serum,  susceptibility  to  this  proteid  is  transmitted  to 
Her  offspring. 

Admitting  that  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 

inine  the  exciting  cause  and  admitting  also  that  an  asthmatic  attack 

Safely  if  ever  ends  fatally  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  fulminant  type 

J^  respiratory  distress  which  may  be  produced  experimentally  in  animals 

,    wars  a  close  analog>-  to  the  asthmatic  seizures  which  occur  in  man. 

The  so-called  anaphylactic  reactions  of  asthina,  etc.,  are  commonly 

I'sgarded  as  exceptional  and  pathological  evcnlw,  but  we  must  suspect 
*  qualitatively  similar,  if   tiuantitativciy  difTiTcnt,  biological  response 
'^wnever  the  sensitized  being  breathes  air  containing  the  appropriate 
L™ii). 
-The  essential  feature  of  asthma  is  a  paroxysmal  attack 
le  attack  may  occur  with  explosive  suddenness  or  it  may 
'  premonitory  symptoms.     The  latter  are  varied  in  chiirac- 
in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.     An  indivi<lii;il  subjrrt  in 
iften  predict  an  attack  because  of  drowf-iin'-s,  iicnialti^i, 
y  or  sneezing.     In  other  instances  tlic  .■iilrLik  i-<  pre- 
.cy  or  marked  diuresis.     I  have  already  icfcnrd  tn  llie 
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r61e  played  by  odors,  exposure  to  which  will  bring  on  a  seizure  within  a 
a  few  minutes. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  attack  itself  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  or 
oppression  in  the  chest.     This  may  be  present  for  a  day  or  so  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  suddenly.     The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  but  it  has 
long  been  noted  that  it  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  the  night.     The  patient 
goes  to  bed  feeling  perfectly  well,  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  or  constriction  about  the  chest.     The  diflBcuIty  in 
breathing  rapidly  increases  and  often  reaches  an  extreme  degree.    The 
face  is  pale  and  anxious  and  may  be  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
Owing  to  the  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  the  lips  are  usually  of 
a  dusky  hue  and  in  a  severe  attack  the  face  may  also  be  of  a  leaden  or 
dusky  color.     The  eyes  may  protrude  and  the  nostrils  may  be  dilated. 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  more  air  the  patient  may  rush  to  an  open  window. 
More  often,  however,  he  assumes  a  fixed  position.     This  may  be  standing 
up  with  the  hands  grasping  some  support  or  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the 
hands  pressed  upon  the  bed.     In  either  case  the  object  is  to  give  an  addi- 
tional purchase  to  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.     The  head  may 
be  thrown  back  or  it  mav  be  thrust  forward  and  sunk  between  the 
shoulders,  'Hurtle-like. '^ 

The  mechanical  difficulty  in  asthma  is  in  expelling  the  air  from  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  are  greatly  distended  and  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the 
finer  bronchi  the  air  vesicles  are  incapable  of  emptying  themselves. 
The  inspirations  are  reduced  in  frequency,  sometimes  to  one-half  the 
normal.  They  are  jerky  in  character  and  much  shortened  in  duration, 
the  normal  ratio  between  inspiration  and  expiration  being  in  extreme 
cases,  reversed.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
the  chest  scarcely  moves  because  the  lungs  are  already  fully  distended. 
The  supraclavicular  and  suprasternal  depressions  are  more  pronounced 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  sunken. 

During  the  attack  the  pulse  may  be  small  but  usually  it  is  but  little 
affected  and  the  temperature  is  normal. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  may  be  from  10  or  15  minutes  to  several 
days,  but  when  prolonged  beyond  several  hours  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  is  usually  diminished. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  during  the  height  of  an  attack,  the 
symptoms  are  so  distressing  and  alarming  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are 
so  free  from  danger.  Death  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  as  the  result  of  ai* 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

There  may  be  a  short  dry  cough  at  the  onset  but  during  the  heign^ 
of  the  attack,  cough  is  inconspicuous.     As  the  paroxysm  subsides  expec- 
toration usually  begins  and  this  is  attended  with  a  cough.     The  sputui*^ 
at  first  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  grayish  pellets.    Later  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  copious  and  also  changes  from  the  t^naciou^ 
mucous  to  a  thin  frothy  material.     In  very  violent  attacks  the  sputuiD 
may  be  blood-streaked.     Any  considerable  amount  of  blood,  however; 
is  probably  an  indication  of  some  associated  pulmonary  lesion.    Micro- 
scopically the  sputum  is  seen  to  contain  many  eosinophiles,  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  and  Curschmann\s  spirals. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
bronchial  asthma  and  hay  fever.  Individuals  who  are  subject  to  hay 
fever  as  a  rule  suffer  no  inconvenience  except  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
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wheo  exposure  to  various  pollens  is  common.  In  the  majority  of  hay 
fever  patientj^  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  aggravated  attack  of  coryza. 
In  addition  they  are  apt  to  be  subject  to  sneezing,  a  paroxysmal  cough 
and  considerable  depression.  Disturbance  of  the  respiratory  function 
varies  greatly.  It  may  contiist  of  nothing  more  than  a  slight  feeling  of 
constriction  or  it  may  be  indistinguishable  from  true  asthma.  Again, 
in  the  same  individual  the  coryza  symptoms  may  predominate  one  year 
while  at  another  time  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  the  most  severe. 
Occasiop^y  the  inhalation  of  the  pollens  will  give  rise  to  acute  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  in  addition  to  bay-fever-like  manifestations.  An 
example  of  this  is  reported  by  de  Besche.' 

Paroxysmal  attacks  of  sneezing  are  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  minor 
maaifestation  of  irritation  of  the  finer  bronchi.  Finally,  there  ia  to  be 
conadered  tirlicaria  which  usually  occurs  alone  but  may  be  associated 
with  asthma.  It  will  be  recalled  that  urticaria  is  a  well -re  cognized 
anaphylactic  phenomenon  and  frequently  is  seen  aftei'  the  injection  of  a 
fcreign  proteid.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  eczema  ia  a  matufestation  of  anaphylaxis  but  the  evidence 
so  far  assured  is  far  from  conclusive. 

.\ttacks  of  bronchial  asthma  may  occur  at  intervals  for  years  without 
producing  change.s  in  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue.  Cases  of  this 
tj^pe  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  arise  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  some 
initant  such  as  the  pollen  of  flowers  or  weeds  or  animal  odors.  In  many 
ioatances,  however,  the  attacks  occur  early  in  life  and  tend  to  increase 
inseverity-  Under  these  circumstances  the  individual  becomes  definitely 
"Mthmatic."  Both  the  severity  and  the  duration  of  the  seizures  gradu- 
ally bring  about  permanent  over-distent  ion  of  the  lungs  so  that  in  addi- 
'ion  to  being  subject  to  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspnea  the  individual 
becomes  emphysematous. 

Physical  Signs. — Inapedion.~The  general  features  of  an  attack  of 
iistlima  have  been  dealt  with  in  describing  the  symptoms.  The  physical 
appearance  of  the  patient  will  depend  largely  on  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  If  chronic  and  of  long  standing  the  chest,  as  a  result  of  the 
associated  emphysema,  will  present  the  characteristic  barrel  shape  of 
"le  latter  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  suffer  from  asthmatic 
attacks  onlyoccasionally,  or  who  have  but  recently  developed  the  disease, 
*iil  show  no  change  in  the  contour  of  the  chest. 

During  an  attack  there  are  two  striking  features  to  be  noted  by 
^_spection:     (1)   The  over-distent  ion   of  the  cheat,  and   (2)   the  very 
flight  expansile  movement  of  the  thorax.     This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
'he  forcible  action  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.     The  dia- 
phragm is  depressed  and  the  abdominal  muscles  rigid.     During  inspira- 
^'on,  which  is  short  and  quick,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  drawn  in.     In 
■^ost  cases  the  prolongation  of  expiration  is  apparent  on  inspection. 
Pdipaiion.^-This  confirms  the  deficiency  of  the  expansible  movement 
loted  on  inspection.     Vocal  resonance  may  be  normal  but 
=  a  severe  one  it  may  be  greatly  diminished  partly  because 
^_  tended  lung  and  partly  becau.se  of  the  inability  of  the 

^L  .k  loudly. 

^^M  -On  percussion  the  note  will  vary  from  that  which  is 

^ liieh  is  markedly  hyperresonant.     The  degree  of  exaggera- 

^^^^^H  tjour.  Infecl.  Din.,  1!)1S,         p. 
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tion  of  the  resonant  quality  of  the  percussion  note  depends  on  the  amount 
of  associated  emphysema.  If  the  latter  condition  is  a  prominent  feature 
the  percussion  note  will  be  hyperresonant  all  over  the  chest  and  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  absent. 

Auscultation, — During  the  height  of  the  attack  the  vesicular  murmur 
is  usually  inaudible  and  instead  a  to-and-fro  wheezing  sound  is  heard. 
As  the  attack  begins  to  subside  innumerable  rales  are  heard  throughout 
the  chest.     At  first  the  rales  are  sibilant  and  sonorous  in  character  and 
may  be  both  low-  and  high-pitched.     Later  fine  moist  crepitant  and 
subcrepitant  rales  arc  heard,  especially  over  the  lower  portions  of  the 
lungs.     The  short,  jerky  character  of  the  inspiratory  eflfort  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  expiratory  act  are  plainly  evident  on  auscultation.    The 
vocal  fremitus  may  be  normal  or  exaggerated,  but  as  a  rule  the  distress 
of  the  patient  is  such  that  the  use  of  the  voice  is  not  attempted. 

Diagnosis. — The  term  asthma  should  be  restricted  to  that  form  of 
spasmodic  dyspnea  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  difficulty  in  emptjing 
the  lungs,  that  is.  it  is  an  expiratory  form  of  dyspnea.  In  all  other  forms 
of  dyspnea  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  getting  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
those  instances  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  there  may  be  trouble  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  Obstruc- 
tion most  commonly  occurs  in  the  lai'vnx  or  trachea  and  may  be  brought 
about  by  edema  of  the  larynx,  diphtheria,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
larynx  due  to  some  irritant  or  the  ol)st ruction  may  result  from  pressure 
without  as  by  tumors,  enlarged  lymph  nodes  or  a  thoracic  aneurism. 
In  such  cases  the  dyspnea  is  usually  quite  plainly  inspiratory  in  character 
and  is  also  apt  to  be  accompanied  l)y  a  stridor.  Aphonia  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  vocal  cords  may  occur  also.  These  cases,  as  a  rule,  oflfer  no  diffi- 
culty, but  in  an  individual  suffering  from  the  first  asthmatic  attack,  the 
various  causes  of  dyspnea  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Cases  of  chronic  heart  disease  frequently  suffer  from  dyspnea.  In 
some  instances  the  dyspnea  may  appear  suddenh^  and  in  a  paroxysmal 
form.  The  inspiration  is  free,  and  the  expiration  is  not  prolonged. 
Examination  of  the  heart  will  give  the  correct  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
trouble.  Attacks  of  paroxysmal  difficulty  in  breathing  which  appear 
first  after  middle  life  are  quite  commonly  cardiac  in  origin.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  dyspnea  is  enhanced  by  the  coincident  presence  of 
acidosis. 

Attacks  of  dyspnea,  sometimes  characterized  by  a  sudden  onset  are 
not  infrequent  in  cases  of  nephritis.  The  presence  of  edema,  a  high 
blood-pressure,  a  ringing  second  aortic  sound  and  the  urinary  findings 
serve  to  establish  the  true  nature  of  the  dyspnea. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  the  case  is  one  of  true  bronchial 
asthma  it  is  equally  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
exciting  cause  is  a  protein  and  if  so  the  particular  protein  for  on  this  fact 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  our  ability  to  relieve  the  patient.  In  the  case 
of  hay  fever  or  of  asthmatic  attacks  obviously  related  to  exposure  to 
flowers  or  weeds,  skin  tests  made  with  the  extracts  of  the  pollen  from 
various  plants  will  usually  indicate  the  one  to  which  the  patient  is  alone 
or  most  susceptible.  If  an  animal  protein  is  the  offender  the  histor>'  of 
the  case  will  usually  indicate  its  source.  Of  the  food  proteins  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  wheat  is  the  most  common  offender.  In  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  more  common  protein  cannot  be  implicated  a 
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refill  study  should  be  made  of  the  patient's  environment,  especially 
regards  dust  exposure  and  also  his  dietary  habits. 

BRONCHIECTASIS 

In  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  one  of  the  various  inflam- 
latory  affections  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  some  degree  of  bronchial  dila- 
ition  is  not  an  infrequent  finding  in  the  autopsy  room.  The  usual 
caching  is  that  clinically  bronchiectasis  is  relatively  uncommon.  This, 
believe,  to  be  a  mistake.  The  currently  accepted  view  that  bronchiec- 
asis  is  always  characterized  by  large  quantities  of  very  foul  smelling 
putum  and  that  it  is  almost  invariably  an  affection  of  the  lower  lobes, 
oust  be  revised.  As  a  rule,  only  those  cases  are  recognized,  in  which 
he  condition  has  become  distinctly'  apparent  and  in  which  the  symptoms 
le  typical;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is 
Iten  overlooked  in  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  is  present. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  practically  always  a  secondary 
.flection  and  may  be  traced  to  some  preceding  disease  of  the  bronchi, 
lings  or  pleurae.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  bronchiectasis  the 
ondition  is  chronic  and  it«  evolution  gradual.  Occasionally  it  is  met 
vithin  an  acute  form.     (See  article  on  Iiitiueiiza.) 

In  considering  the  exciting  factors  the  classification  suggested  by 
"owler*  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

A.  Intrinmc,  or  conditions  acting  directly  through  the  bronchi. 

1.  Bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic.  The  chronic  form  of  bronchitis  is 
Host  likely  to  lead  to  bronchiectasis  as  the  long-standing  inflammatory 
)roce88  tends  to  weaken  the  bronchial  wall.  As  the  result  of  severe 
ittacks  of  coughing  the  weakened  wall  is  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
tir  and  hence  the  bronchi  dilate.  Another  factor  is  the  mechanical 
plugging  of  the  bronchioles  by  the  catarrhal  secretions.  A  slight  degree 
^dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema and  asthma  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  two  pulmonary  affections 
^  almost  constantly  associated  with  a  chronic  bronchitis. 

In  my  experience  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  bronchiectasis 
fi  the  prolonged  exposure  to  inorganic  dust.  At  first  the  dust  produces  an 
rttation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Later 
t  induces  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
^nd  in  addition  leads  to  connective  tissue  proliferation  in  the  interlobular 
^pta.  Of  21  potters  whom  I  have  had  under  observation  the  evidences 
f  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  were  present  in  10.  Dilatation  of  the 
fonchi  has  also  been  noted  very  frequently  in  cases  of  anthracosis. 

Of  the  microorganisms,  the  influenza  bacillus  seems  to  be  the  most 
'iportant  as  a  causative  agent. 

2.  Narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus.  This  may  be  caused 
Y  a  gumma,  a  foreign  body,  or  by  pressure  from  without  as  in  the  case 

an  aneurism  or  a  tumor.  As  the  result  of  the  stricture  the  bronchial 
cretions  accumulate,  changes  in  the  bronchi  and  peribronchial  tissues 
►ke  place  and  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  indurated. 
bese  conditions  tend  to  weaken  the  bronchial  wall  and  if  there  be  added 
olent  expiratory  efforts  dilatation  ensues. 
Chevalier  Jackson*  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 

^  Fowler  and  Godlee  :  *  *  Diseases  of  the  Lungs, "  1 898. 
^  Penna.  Med,'  Jour.,  August,  1916. 
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that  a  foreign  body  is  often  the  cause  of  bronchiectasis.  For  this  reason, 
all  cases  of  bronchiectasis  of  the  lower  lobes  should  have  an  X-ray 
examination  made. 

B.  ExtrinsiCy  or  causes  external  to  the  bronchus. — While  dilatation  can 
occur  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  bronchus  alone  the  condition  is 
more  apt  to  develop  if  there  are,  in  addition,  associated  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues. 

(o)  Tuberculosis. — In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculosis  some  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  encountered, 
although  this  is  usually  not  recognized  clinically.  The  more  chronic 
the  tuberculosis  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  present, 
the  more  certain  is  there  to  be  some  evidence  of  bronchiectasis.  In 
197  consecutive  cases  autopsied  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  bronchi  were 
noted  as  being  dilated  in  the  upper  lol)es  in  20  instances;  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  9  times  and  in  the  lower  lobes  9  times.  In  6 
additional  cases  the  dilatation  was  sufficic^ntly  marked  to  constitute  a  tnie 
bronchiectasis;  of  this  number  4  occurred  in  the  lower  lobes. 

(b)  Syphilis  may  cause  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  one  of  two  ways: 
(1)  In  the  form  of  a  gumma  o])structing  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus.  This 
has  been  considered  among  the  intrinsic  causes.  (2)  The  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  fibrosis  as  the  result  of  syphilis.  L.  A.  Conner^  in  a  study 
of  syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  found  that  bronchiectasis 
did  not  occur  in  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Just  as  in  tubercu- 
losis and  other  chronic  pulmonary  affections  he  considered  that  "much 
more  potent  factors  are  the  changes  occurring  in  the  bronchial  wall  and 
in  the  adjacent  lung  tissue,  by  which  the  muscular  and  elastic  tissue  of 
the  bronchi,  upon  which  their  strength  and  resilience  depend,  is  replaced 
by  inflammatory  tissue.^' 

(c)  Covipression  of  the  Lung, — The  most  frequent  cause  of  compres- 
sion of  the  lung  is  a  pleural  effusion,  either  serous  or  purulent  in  character. 
If  the  effusion  is  unrecognized  and  the  lung  remains  compressed  for  some 
time  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  takes  place  in  the  collapsed  lung 
and  the  bronchi  also  dilate.  It  is  pro})able  that  the  dilatation  occurs, 
more  as  the  result  of  the  distending  force  of  the  cough,  acting  on  bronchi 
deprived  of  their  normal  support,  rather  than  the  associated  fibroid 
changes  in  the  lung. 

(rf)  Croupous  and  Broncho-pneiwionia. — Although  delayed  resolution 
following  croupous  pneumonia  is  frequently  given  as  one  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  such  a  thing  as  ** delayed  resolution"  ever  occurs.  K  |* 
does  it  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  what  is 
taken  for  delayed  resolution  is  in  reality  an  effusion.  As  a  result  the 
lung  becomes  compressed  and  if  the  compression  is  exerted  suflSciently 
long,  pulmonary  filDrosis  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ensue. 

Bronchial  dilatation,  in  some  instances,  apparently  originates  in  an 
attack  of  broncho-pneumonia.  I'nder  these  circumstances  the  dilatft' 
tion  seems  to  arise  partly  as  the  result  of  the  associated  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  bronchi  and  adjacent  alveoli  and  partly  as  the  resul* 
of  collapse  of  air  vesicles  adjacent  to  the  pneumonic  process.  As  a  rul^ 
the  collapsed  vesicles  become  reexpanded  after  recovery  from  the  acut^ 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  <Sc.,  1905,  vol,  cxxx. 
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clt.     If,   however,   the  change  is  permanent  the   atelectatic  areas 

ergo  a  fibroid  change  and  the  smaller  bronchi  dilate. 

,e)  Fibrosis  of  the  Luhj.— This  will  be  considered  in  detail  under 

ther  heading.     It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  in  practically 

ry  case  in  which  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lungs, 

re  is  also  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

(6)  InJIammation  of  the  Pleura. — Marked  thickening  of  the  pleura 

.  frequent  finding  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis.     Some  observers  hold  the 

w  that  a  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy  is  one  of  the  factors  capable  of 

Qgii^  about  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  but  this  is  difficult  to  prove. 


asmuch  as  the  two  conditions  not  infrequently  occur  independently 
each  other,  it  is  quite  probable  that  when  tliey  arc  associated  they 
>ve  nothing  in  common. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  etiological  factors  shows  that  while 
takening  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  the  essential  feature  in  all  cases  that, 
■  a  rule,  one  or  more  additional  factors  are  at  work  in  any  given  case, 
tsidea  disease  of  the  bronchial  waits,  therefore,  the  effect  of  inerea«cd 
'fapulmonary  pressure,  the  pressure  of  accuniulatetl  secretions  within 
'fi  bronchi,  and  various  chronic  affections  involving  tiie  parenchyma  of 
le  lung,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — Although  at  the  autopsy  table  a  large  number 
of  the  tubes  are,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  affected,  the  disease  in  the  eariy 
stage  is  much  more  limited.  The  successive  involvement  of  previously 
healthy  tubes  is  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  the  secretions,  inter- 
current attacks  of  bronchitis,  septic  broncho-pneumonia  and  frequent 
cough.  The  condition  may  be  limited  to  one  lung  or  both  may  be 
affected.  In  35  cases  seen  in  the  Brompton  Hospital,  Fowler  states  tbit 
in  23  cases  (or  65  per  cent.)  both  lungs  were  affected;  the  lesion  vu 
limited  to  one  lobe  in  only  8.  In  52  autopsies  Lebert  found  that  the 
condition  was  limited  to  one  lung  in  52  per  cent,  and  that  in  48  per  rent, 
both  were  involved.     It  is  usually  believed  that  the  lower  lobes  are  moet 


commonly  mvolved  and  that  localized  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  is  unusual.  Lebert,  however,  found  unilateral  upp^ 
lobe  involvement  in  11  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  In  chronic  non-tuberculoi** 
affections  bilateral  involvement  is  the  most  frequent  while  in  tuberculoid* 
cases  unilateral  and  apical  involvement  is  the  most  common.  Apic** 
involvement  is  also  quite  common  in  cases  of  pneumoconiosis.  McCr»* 
and  Funk'  have  reported  5  cases  of  apical  bronchiectasis,  4  of  which 
were  associated  with  tuberculosis  (see  Fig.  222). 

Two  main  varieties  of  bronchiectasis  are  recognized,  namely,  d* 
cylindrical  and  the  globular  or  sacculated. 
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the  cylindrical  form  the  dilatation  is  uniform,  the  smaller  bronchi 
Ing  the  size  of  the  larger  division  instead  of  diminishing  in  diameter, 
ronchi  tend  to  progressively  increase  in  size  toward  their  terminal 
lities,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  the 
1  of  a  gtove  (Wilson  Fox).  This  type  of  the  disease  is  well  illustrated 
.  222.  A  subvariety  of  the  cylindrical  form  is  the  fusiform  type,  in 
the  dilated  bronchi  taper  somewhat  toward  their  terminal  extremity. 


n  of  the  bronchi. 


he  sacculated  type  shows  the  most  extreme  degree  of  dilatation, 
is  form  the  tube  may  dilate  at  a  single  point,  forming  a  pseudo- 
S'.  A  number  of  these  may  occur  in  one  tube,  the  caliber  of  the  inter- 
g  portions  remaining  approximately  normal.  The  sacculation 
involve  only  one  side  of  the  tube,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference 
ling  its  normal  shape.  A  subvariety  of  the  sacculated  form  is 
n  which  the  affected  bronchus  presents  a  number  of  bead-like  dila- 
18  which  have  been  likened  to  a  rosan,'  (Fox). 
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The  cylindrical  type  of  dilatation  is  usually  found  in  the  larger  and 
medium-sized  tubes.  While  the  sacculated  type  may  occur  in  the 
larger  tubes,  it  is  most  commonly  encountered  in  the  terminal  bronchi. 
All  types  of  dilatation  may  be  seen  in  one  lung. 

The  largest  and  most  extensive  bronchiectases  are  encountered  in 
lungs  which  have  undergone  marked  fibroid  changes  (see  Figs.  223  and 
224). 

Associated  Changes  in  the  Lungs. — The  pulmonary  changes  have 
been  very  tersely  expressed  by  Walshe  as  follows:  "The  surrounding 
tissue  is  either  slightly  condensed  by  pressure,  hardened  by  chronic 
pneumonia,  rarefied  by  emphysema  or  perfectly  natural."  A  septic 
broncho-pneumonia  due  to  inhalation  of  the  secretions  is  not  an  infre- 
quent terminal  event  and  occasionally  gangrene  of  the  lung  occurs  as 
the  result  of  perforation  of  the  bronchial  dilatation. 

Changes  in  Other  Organs. — Dilatation  of  the  right  heart  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs.  Giving  to  the  stag- 
nation of  septic  material  in  the  bronchial  tubes  the  absorption  of  toxins 
frequently  leads  to  amyloid  change  in  the  liver  and  kidnej^s.  Abscess 
of  the  brain  not  infrequently  has  its  origin  in  a  bronchiectasis. 

Changes  in  the  Extremities. — One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease 
is  the  remarkable  change  which  takes  place  in  the  extremities.  While 
clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes  occurs  in  other  conditions,  it  is  seen  in 
its  most  extreme  form  in  bronchiectasis.  And  the  same  is  true  of  hyper- 
trophic pulmonary  osteoarthropathy.  These  two  conditions,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  associated  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  be  considered 
under  a  separate  heading. 

Symptoms. — It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases.     In  many  instances  the  symptoms  are  so 
slight  or  are  so  masked  by  associated  changes  in  the  bronchi  or  lungs 
that  the  presence  of  bronchiectasis  is  not  even  suspected.     Keeping  in 
mind  the  various  conditions  with  which  the  condition  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated will  often  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.     In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  the  presence  of  two  s^nnptoms, 
namely,  a  paroxysmal  cough  which  may  occur  but  two  or  three  times   » 
day  and  the  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of  purulent  sputum  whid^ 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  horribly  fetid.     Coughing  paroxysms  are  mo^^ 
marked  in  the  morning  and  again  at  night  when  the  patient  Ues  dow^ 
This  often  serves  to  empty  the  cavities  and  it  is  not  until  they  again 
up  that  the  paroxysm  is  repeated.    The  sputum  may  be  raised  easily 
it  may  be  brought  up  only  after  a  severe  coughing  attack. 

The  sputuniy  which  may  amount  to  20  ounces  or  more  in  24  hours,     "^ 
usually  yellowish  in  color  and  on  standing  separates  into  three  layer^= 
The  lower  layer  is  opaque  and  grayish  in  color;  the  middle  consists  of 
thin,  turbid  fluid,  and  on  top  of  this  is  a  frothy,  brownish-colored  laye^  - 

In  cases  of  long  duration  the  sputum  often  has  a  horribly  fetid  od( 
There  is  probably  no  disease  in  which  the  suflFerer  becomes  such  an  o 
ject  of  aversion  to  his  family  as  bronchiectasis.  I  recall  one  patient, 
lad  of  seventeen,  who  practically  became  an  outcast  because  of 
affUction.  In  this  case  the  whole  house  became  permeated  with  t 
gangrenous  odor  of  his  sputum  after  a  coughing  attack.  In  another  ci 
in  which  the  bronchiectatic  cavities  were  emptied  during  the  admin 


Fm.  223.— CurniGration  of  the  lung  with  dJLatalion  of  Che  bronciii  us  thi^  proiiiiiipiit. 
iraUire.  TM,  |ut,|[  f,n  soetioii  preaentoil  the  appearand'  of  n  i«Tir'i<  cif  coaliiari'il  riiifiJ 
°™^[ig  Imm  5  to  15  mm.  in  diameter.     (Ca.fe  N...  47(r>,  l*lui>|«  Inptilute.) 
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tration  of  an  anesthetic,  the  odor  was  so  nauseating  that  several  of  the 
onlookers  vomited  at  once. 

Sputuin  of  the  type  described  is  not  by  any  means  the  rule,  however. 
Among  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  bronchiectasis  I  have 
seen  there  were  but  four  or  five  in  which  the  sputum  was  fetid.  It  is 
rarely  so  if  the  bronchiectasis  is  confined  to  the  apices  as  the  drainage 
is  freer  and  the  secretions  do  not  stagnate  in  the  bronchi. 

Blood-streaked  sputum  and  even  small  homoptyses  are  of  not  in- 
frequent occurrence  and  occasionally  death  is  produced  by  a  large  pul- 
monary hemorrhage.  The  smaller  hemorrhages  are  due  to  ulceration 
of  the  bronchial  wall;  the  larger  ones  to  an  erosion  of  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Dyspnea  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  when  the 
disease  becomes  well  established.  It  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes; 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  emphysema,  extensive  fibrosis 
of  the  lung,  fi.Yation  of  the  diaphragm,  etc. 

Pain  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease  from  extension  of 
tbe  pleural  inflammation. 

As  the  disease  progresses  circulatory  disturbanceM  are  apt  to  become 
more  and  more  marked  until  finally  all  the  evidences  of  failing  compen- 
sation develop. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  septic  material  which  is  more  or  less 
coiiBtantly  stagnating  in  the  bronchi,  constilnttonal  symptoms  are  not 
marked.  As  a  rule  cases  of  bronchiectasis  are  afebrile  although  they  are 
*pt,  at  times,  to  have  periods  of  fever  due  to  intercurrent  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis or  bronc bo-pneumonia  as  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  a  new  area  of 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  tissue.  During  these  attacks  the  cough  is  more 
**evere  and  night  sweats  commonly  occur. 

For  varying  periods  of  time  the  general  health  is  little  if  any  impaired 
but  as  time  goes  on  there  is  a  gradual  deterioration  in  strength  and 
nutrition  and  finally  death  ensues  as  the  result  of  cardiac  failure,  general 
Cachexia,  or  some  terminal  infection. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is 
8**  commonly  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  to  be  of  decided 
''a.lue  in  diagnosis.  The  toea  may  be  clubbed  also  and  in  some  instances 
*-he  end  of  the  nose  becomes  bulbous  in  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  secondary  to  such 
^.  Variety  of  diseases  and  the  changes  produced  by  these  diseases  are  so 
5*'^erae  in  character,  the  physical  signs  vary  tremendously.  In  some 
'distances  the  bronchiectasis  is  deep  seated  and  gives  rise  to  no  signs  what- 
-P^va.  A  case  of  this  type  was  seen  recently  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 
^^  patient  complained  of  cough  and  expectoration  but  the  examination 
^'  the  chest  failed  to  reveal  any  abnormality.  Several  weeks  later  the 
Patient  died  as  the  result  of  a  brain  abscess.  At  the  autopsy  deep-seated 
^'atation  of  the  bronchi  was  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
,  The  cases  which  most  frequently  escape  detection  are  those  in  which 
*'^  affection  is  bilateral  and  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  emphy- 
*^>iia,  or  diffuse  bilateral  fibrosb  of  the  lungs;  or  in  which  tuberculosis 
^*^d  bronchiectasis  coexist.  In  these  cases  the  emphysema  or  tubcr- 
'^^Vosis  tends  to  mask  the  bronchial  affection.  The  condition  may  be 
^J^pecled  if  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present,  in  what  seems  to 
^  a  case  of  emphysema,  or  if  cavity  signs  are  more  marked  in  the  lower 
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In  the  bilateral  cases,  the  chest  shows  no  discrepancy  between  tl 
two  sides;  it  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  of  the  emphysematoi 
type. 

The  type  of  bronchiectasis  which  is  most  frequently  recognized  is  thi 
which  involves  a  part  or  all  of  one  lung.  In  these  cases  there  is  mark 
retraction  of  the  affected  side  and  expansion  is  greatly  diminished  ( 
entirely  absent.  The  heart  is  usually  displaced  towards  the  afifectc 
side. 

Palpation. — If  emphysema  is  present  the  tactile  fremitus  is  reducei 
In  unilateral  involvement  associated  with  pulmonary  fibrosis  the  fremiti 
is  increased. 

Percussion. — The  character  of  the  percussion  note  will  depend  almo* 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  associated  pulmonary  changes  and  tl 
location  of  the  dilatations.  In  deep-seated  bronchiectases  without  an 
change  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  the  note  is  normal;  if  emphj'sem 
is  present,  it  is  hyperresonant,  and  if  consolidation  has  occurred  as  th 
result  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  note  will  be  dull. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side  the  opposite  lung  is  usuall 
hypertrophied  as  the  result  of  compensatory  emphysema.  This  is  ii 
dicated  l)y  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  resonance  extends  beyond  th 
middle  line  anteriorly;  in  addition  loud  puerile  breathing  will  be  hear 
on  this  side. 

Superficially  placed  dilatations  will  give  rise  to  a  high-pitched  tyn 
panitic  note.  If  the  dilatations  are  numerous  a  distinct  tympaniti 
quality  may  be  lacking  but  will  influence  the  other  percussion  chanp 
by  raising  the  pitch.  In  unilateral  cases  the  area  about  the  angle  of  tb 
scapula  is  where  one  is  most  apt  to  elicit  a  tympanitic  note. 

Auscultation. — The  auscultatory  signs  present  the  greatest  variation 
If  the  condition  is  bilateral  the  respiratory  sounds  may  be  identical  wit 
those  heard  in  emphysema  or  they  may  be  slightly  suppressed  with 
bronchovesicular  quality,  especially  during  expiration.  In  the  unilater: 
cases  associated  with  fibrosis,  the  breath  sounds  are,  for  the  most  par 
suppressed  but  in  certain  areas  are  definitely  cavernous.  The  latt< 
type  of  breathing  is  very  frequently  heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapul 
Over  the  area  in  which  cavernous  breathing  is  heard  bronchophony  an 
whispering  pectorilociuy  may  be  marked.  Skoda's  veiled  puff  is  ofte 
referred  to.  This  sound  occurs  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  sounds  3 
though  a  puff  of  air  were  entering  a  cavity  situated  just  beneath  theea 
In  my  experience  this  sign  is  not  often  present. 

Rdles  of  every  description  may  be  heard.  When  coarse  and  metall 
in  quality  they  are  strongly  suggestive  of  cavity  formation  or  bronchi 
dilatation. 

A  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart  is  frequently  present.  1 
the  later  periods  of  the  disease  a  mitral  murmur  of  relative  insufficienc 
is  often  present  in  addition  to  other  evidences  of  failing  compensation. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  number  of  diseases  associated  wi' 
bronchiectasis  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  condition  is  so  frequent 
overlooked  clinically.     The  following  conditions  must  be  considered: 

Tuberculosis. — If  the  bronchiectasis  occurs  in  the  lower  lobes  the 
should  be  no  confusion  as  tuberculosis  almost  invariably  starts  at  t1 
apex  and  extends  downward.  If  the  bronchi  of  the  upper  lobe  a 
dilated  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions,  inasEfiuch 
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a  tuberculous  excavation  and  the  dilated  bronchi  give  rise  to  the  same 
physical  signs.  Fig.  221  illustrates  very  clearly  how  a  mistake  might 
occur.  When  one  entire  lung  is  involved  or  both  lungs  are  implicated 
the  tnie  nature  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  determined  without  a  sputum 
examination;  and  in  any  case  this  always  should  be  done.  The  ma- 
jority of  mistaken  are  due  to  neglect  of  this  simple  procedure.  In 
examining  the  sputum  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  acid-fast 
streptothrix  organisms  not  infrequently  occur  in  bronchiectasis.  To  the 
inexperienced  these  organisms  could  be  mistaken  very  readily  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  a  case  under  observation  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  my  colleague, 
Paul  Lewis,  found  that  the  sputum  contained  a  streptothrix  which 
in  the  size  of  the  individual  organism  closely  resembled  the  tubercle 
baciUus.  Instead  of  being  clumped,  however,  the  organisms  w^re  ar- 
ranged in  long  chains  and  interlacing  filaments.  They  resisted  a  20  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution  but  were  readily  decolorized  with  30  per  cent, 
nitric  acid.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  the  sputum  failed  to  develop 
tuberculosis.  When  both  tuberculosis  and  bronchiectasis  coexist  it  is 
often  impossible  to  recognize  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi.  They  are 
to  be  suspected  if  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present  and  if  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Tuberculosis  alone  does  not  produce  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  The 
history  of  the  case  will  also  indicate  in  some  instances,  that  the  bron- 
chiectasis antedates  the  tuberculous  infection. 

Moore^  has  studied  25  cases  of  bronchiectasis  by  means  of  roentgen  rays. 
He  states  that  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the  condition  was  made  by  this 
means  in  19  cases,  a  diagnosis  of  probable  bronchiectasis  in  2,  while  in 
four  cases  the  roentgen  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  He  distinguishes  three 
types,  namely,  the  infiltrative,  the  cylindrical  and  the  sacculated.  The 
infiltrative  type  appears  in  the  roentgenogram  as  a  more  or  less  stringy 
increase  in  density  along  the  course  of  the  bronchi,  usually  localized  in  the 
lower  lobes  and  radiating  outward  from  the  hilus  to  the  periphery  of  the 
lung.  This  type  is  not  distinctive  and  is  readily  mistaken  for  simple 
thickening  of  the  bronchial  wall. 

Abscess  of  the  Lung. — In  abscess  of  the  lung  the  characteristic  feature 
*s  the  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucopurulent  material, 
often  of  a  sweetish  odor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  the  patient 
w  acutely  ill  or  has  recently  recovered  from  an  acute  illness.  In  bronchi- 
ectasis the  development  of  the  disease  is  gradual  and  not  sudden  as  in 
abscess.  In  the  case  of  a  small  chronic  abscess  the  distinction  is  difficult. 
An  X-ray  examination  may  be  of  service.  In  case  of  doubt  an  explora- 
tory operation  should  be  advised  as  an  abscess,  if  present,  can  be  cured 
if  proper  drainage  is  secured. 

Locidated  Empyema. — At  times  an  encysted  empyema,  especially  when 
situated  between  the  lobes  of  ihe  lung,  ruptures  into  a  bronchus.  Under 
t-hese  circumstances  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  pulmonary  abscess.. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. — Pulmonary  gangrene  is  usually  sudden  in  onset 
and  may  be  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  pulmonary  infarct,  croupous  or  bron- 
?ho-pneumonia  or  tuberculosis.  If  gangrene  of  the  lung  occurs  in  an 
^dividual  with  a  history  of  long  standing  bronchitis  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
<^iilt  to  distinguish  it  from  bronchiectasis  with  gangrenous  changes  in 

^Amer.  Jour.  Roentgenohygy,  Nov.,  1916. 
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the  bronchi.     The  presence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum  would  be  in 
favor  of  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — As  a  rule  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi  in  a 
case  buffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  can  only  be  surmised.  It  should 
be  suspected  if  there  is  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  there  is  in  addi- 
tion the  expectoration  of  thin,  mucopurulent  material  with  a  fetid  odor. 
There  may  also  be  signs  indicative  of  a  cavity  especially  in  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs. 

Fetid  or  Putrid  Bronchitis 

In  those  cases  in  which  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,  or  cavities  contain- 
ing a  fetid  secretion  can  be  excluded  and  in  which  there  are  the  physical 
signs  of  bronchitis,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the  condition  as 
fetid  or  putrid  bronchitis.  The  affection  is  in  reality  a  form  of  bron- 
chiectasis. In  such  cases  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  the  physical  signs  commonly  associated  with  bronchi- 
ectasis. Since  the  introduction  of  the  X-rays,  however,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  cases  which  in  former  times,  would  have  been  classed 
as  fetid  bronchitis  are  in  reality  examples  of  bronchiectasis.  By  means 
of  stereoscopic  plates  small  dilatations  of  the  bronchi  can  be  shown. 
Aside  from  the  physical  signs  the  clinical  features  of  fetid  bronchitis 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  occurring  as  the  result  of  well-marked 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  The  cough  may  be  paroxysmal  in  charac- 
ter and  followed  by  the  expectoration  of  a  foul  smelling  sputum.  The 
expectorated  matter  is  usually  thin,  grayish-white  in  color  and  on 
standing  separates  into  three  layers:  the  upper  layer  is  frothy  and  often 
of  a  greenish  color,  the  middle  layer  is  serous  in  character  and  slightly 
cloudy  and  the  third  laver  consists  of  a  sediment  in  which  mav  sometimes 
be  found  small  dirty  yellow  masses  known  as  Dittrich's  plugs.  As  in 
the  case  of  true  bronchiectasis  abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  an  uncommon 
terminal  event. 

Bronchiolectasis 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  form  of  bronchiectasis  in  which  the  patho- 
logical changes  are  limited  to  the  bronchioles.  Although  this  type  of 
the  disease  was  described  many  years  ago  by  Carr,^  of  England,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  this  country. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  not  common  and  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  young  children  who  are  j^oorly  nourished,  syphilitic  or  rachitic.  The 
exciting  cause  is  generally  some  one  of  the  acute  infections  such  as  whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  Bronchiolectasis  is,  as  a  rule,  ai* 
acute  affection. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  -The  condition  is  bilateral  and  may  involve  ^ 
large  part  or  even  all  of  both  lungs.  The  lungs  are  usually  bulky  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  there  may  be  a  number  of  small  transparent 
bladder-like  elevations  which  correspond  to  the  small  cavities  within  tb^ 
lungs.  On  section  the  lungs  present  a  worm-eaten  or  honeycombeo 
appearance  due  to  the  numerous  small  cavities.  The  cavities  are  small* 
the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  have  smooth  walls  and  contain  either 
air  or  a  frothy  mucus.  The  bronchi  are  unaffected.  In  addition  to  tb^ 
dilatation  of  the  bronchioles  there  is  usually  present  a  peribronchial  i^' 

1  Practitioner,  1891,  vol.  xlvi ,  p.  87. 
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flammation,  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  some  compensatory 
emphysema. 

Occasionally  a  chronic  form  of  the  diseaae  occurs.  In  such  cases 
chronic  interstitial  changes  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  surround- 
inp:  the  dilated  bronchioles.  This  leads  to  fibrosis  of  the  affected  parts 
with  retraction  of  the  lung. 

Symptoms-^Cough  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  and  as  the 
disease  iidvances  tends  to  become  paroxysmal.  It  may  resemble  whoop- 
ing cough.  In  very  young  children  there  may  be  no  expectoration  as  it 
isBwallowed,  but  if  the  child  vomits,  pus  may  be  mixed  with  the  stomach 
contents.  Fever  may  be  absent  but  with  the  successive  development  of 
patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  the  temperature  often  rises  to  103°  or 
104°F. 

.^emia  and  emaciation  are  usually  marked  features  in  children  who 
develop  this  condition. 

-As  3  rule  the  disease  is  acute  and  death  may  occur  as  early  as  two 
Weeks  from  the  onset.  In  some  instances  it  becomes  chronic  and  may 
*nst  for  three  or  four  years  or  longer. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  chronic  cases  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers 
may  be  noted,  .-Vs  the  disease  is  bilateral  in  most  instances  there  is  no 
ttolieeable  difference  in  the  two  sides.  Scattered  rfiles  throughout  both 
lungs  may  be  heard  and  they  may  be  of  aU  varieties.  If  they  have  a 
rinpng  metallic  qiiality  they  are  very  suggestive  of  cavities.  The 
percussion  note  and  breath  sounds  may  show  little  if  any  abnormality. 
It  the  process  is  more  or  less  locahzed  in  one  or  both  lower  lobes  the 
pereuBsion  note  may  be  impaired  or  it  may  have  a  tympanitic  quahty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  breath  sounds  may  be  suppressed,  broncho- 
vfsicular  or  even  bronchial,  depending  somewhat  on  the  presence  of  an 
sssociated  pneumonic  process. 

Diagnosis .^.Acu/c  tuberculosis  is  the  condition  most  likely  to  be 
contused  with  bronchiolectasis.  The  physical  signs  in  both  conditions 
niay  simulate  each  other  closely.  Fowler  has  pointed  out  that  in  bron- 
chiolectasis the  general  symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  severe  as  one  would 
expett  from  the  physical  signs  and  that  improvement  of  the  child  may  be 
noted  while  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  damage  are  increasing. 

In  acute  tuberculosis  fever  is  nearly  always  a  marked  feature,  and 
emaciation  is  progressive  and  marked.  If  sputum  cannot  be  obtained 
'he  pug  in  the  vomited  matter  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

FOREIGH  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR  PASSAGES 

The  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  air  passages  is  now  recog- 

[ii«d  aa  a  relatively  common  accident.     But  while  the  number  of  iu- 

staoces  reported  in  the  literature  is  in  the  aggregate  fairly  large,  the 

ify  of  seeing  many  of  these  cases  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot 

".1  observers.     The  first  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  foreign 

ng  in  the  air  passages  was  that  made  by  Stokes.'     In  1854 

ributed  a  monograph  on  the  subject.     Since  that  time  there 

a  number  of  contributions.     In  1909  Eicken'  reported  303 

1  "Diseases  of  the  Cheat,"  Sew  Sydenham  Sociely. 

'  "ForeiRn  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages." 

'Dtut.  Klinik,  vol.  xii,  1909.  ■ 
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cases  in  which  the  bronchoscope  had  been  used  to  extract  a  foreign  body. 
The  most  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject  in  American  Utera- 
ture  has  been  made  by  Chevalier  Jackson.^ 

Etiology. — A  great  variety  of  articles  may  gain  entrance  into  the 
air  passages.  The  object  may  be  one  normally  taken  into  the  mouth, 
such  as  an  article  of  food;  or  it  mav  be  one  held  in  the  mouth  for  cod- 
venience,  such  as  a  pin;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  small  children,  toys  or  other 
small  objects  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth.  The  aspiration  of  the  foreigA 
body  usually  follows  some  sudden  and  unexpected  inspiratory  effort 
such  as  may  accompany  coughing,  laughing,  a  fright  or  a  blow  on  the 
back.  Under  these  circumstances  the  foreign  body  may  enter  the  lanux 
during  ^'what  may  be  termed  a  moment  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
epiglottis  while  raised  in  the  act  of  a  sudden  deep  inspiration.'^  The 
most  frequent  manner  in  which  a  foreign  body  gets  past  the  protective 
mechanism  and  into  the  air  passages  is  described  by  Jackson  as  foUows: 
The  intruder  is  detected  escaping  downward  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  into  or  toward  the  pharynx.  The  tongue  and  muscles  of  the 
fauces  and  pharynx  make  a  robust  effort  to  catch  and  extrude  the  in- 
truder, resulting  in  gagging,  hawking,  choking  or  coughing.  These 
movements  are  followed  by  a  sudden  and  deep  inspiration.  It  is  this 
inspiration  blast  that  carries  the  intruder  into  the  lower  air  passages, 
the  protective  mechanism  being  held  in  abeyance  by  the  coordination 
usual  during  the  inspiratory  phase.  In  other  instances,  insensibility  of 
the  upper  air  passages  as  the  result  of  sleep,  narcosis  or  coma  may  permit 
the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body.  Occasionally  a  foreign  body,  in  the  form 
of  food,  enters  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  vomiting. 

Of  590  cases  in  Jackson's  series, '-'  492  (81.6  per  cent.)  were  patients 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  small 
children  have  a  habit  of  placing  all  sorts  of  objects  in  their  mouths. 

Any  article  capable  of  passing  the  glottis  may  be  drawn  into  the 
larynx  during  a  forced  inspiration.  Among  the  commoner  objects  may 
be  mentioned  needles,  pins  of  various  kinds,  tacks,  small  toys  or  parts  o* 
toj's,  pieces  of  meat,  seeds  of  various  kinds,  especially  peanuts  and  frai?r 
ments  of  bones.  In  one  case  observed  by  me  an  extracted  tooth  entered 
the  larynx  during  nitrous  oxide  anesthesia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Complete  blocking  of  the  laryngeal  opening  t>5 
a  foreign  body  is  fortunately  not  common,  although  such  accidea^ 
do  occur  and  may  be  followed  by  death  within  a  few  minutes.  In  suol 
cases  a  large  piece  of  meat  is  the  most  common  offender. 

Having  passed  the  glottis  the  foreign  body  may  lodge  in  one  of  tl>^ 
ventricles  of  the  larynx.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  object  pas3^ 
down  the  trachea  and  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  enters  the  ng,i}^ 
bronchus.  Almost  invariably  the  foreign  body,  if  it  passes  the  me^*^ 
branches  enters  the  lower  lobe  branch.  There  are  but  four  cases  f^ 
corded  in  which  an  upper  lobe  l)ronchus  was  invaded.  The  great  liabili*;3' 
of  the  right  side  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  right  primary  bronchus  ^ 
larger  and  straighter  than  the  left  (see  Figs.  225  and  226).  The  pass^^ 
downward  of  the  foreign  body  is  faciUtated  by  gravity  and  by  the  i^' 
spiratory  widening  of  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  foreign  substance  passes  downward  is  due  in  part  to  its 

^  "Peroral  Endoscopy  and  Laryngeal  Surgery,"  1915. 

-  Trajis.  of  Sec  on  Laryngology^  Otolvgy  and  Rhinologyy  1917,  p.  36. 
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size  and  part  to  the  shape  of  the  oliject.  In  any  case  there  is  produced 
irritation  and  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  moi-e  or  less  severe 
paroxysms  of  coughing;  in  the  effort  to  dislodge  the  object.  As  a  rule 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  subside  with  the  final  lodgment  of  the 
foreign  body  in  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foreign  substance  may  occur  at  an 
early  period  or  months  or  years  may  elapse.  In  one  case  under  my  care 
-a  tooth  was  coughed  up  eighteen  months  after  it  had  aspirated  into  the 
bronchi;  in  another  ease  a  brass-headed  tack  was  expelled  four  or  five 
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y^ars  after  it  had  entered  the  bronchus.  In  124  cases  recorded  by  Dur- 
^oi  in  which  recovery  followed  spontaneous  expulsion,  the  interval  in  28 
™  the  cases  was  from  one  to  seventeen  years.  Jackson  has  reported 
***^  in  which  the  foreign  body  was  removed  some  years  after  the  initial 
accident;  in  one  case  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years  had  elapsed. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body. 
?'  it  is  small  and  devoid  of  sharp  points  it  may  be  coughed  up  but  if  it 
"Jong,  narrow  and  sharp-pointed,  such  as  a  hair  pin  or  a  safety  pin,  the 
''%hope  of  relieving  the  patient  lies  in  ^urgica!  interference  or  the  use 
"'  the  bronchoscope. 

If  the  foreign  substance  remains  in  the  larynx  edema  may  develop 
'*ter.    The  end  results  of  lodgment  in  one  of  the  bronchi  are  varied. 
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The  first  change  is  simple  iiiSanimatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  mcmlirnne. 
If  the  substance  remains  the  in  tia  nil  nation  pei'sists,  eventually  becoiiiiug 
chronic  and  with  it  there  is  apt  to  be  some  ulceration.  As  bacteria  are 
commonly  carried  l>y  the  forcign  body  infection  occurs  and  this  may 
rupture  through  tlii^  hronchus  Ki^'big  rise  to  a  localized  aliscesH.  In 
addition  there  is  usually  iiidrc  m-  less  of  jin  inflanunatory  change  or  absres" 
formation  in  the  surnnindinK  pulmonary  tissue.  This  eventually  Iteeomcs 
chronic  :ind  gives  rise  to  fibrosis  with  or  witlmut  ditutation  of  the  bronchi 
in  the  jifTectcd  portion.  Partly  as  the  ri'suit  of  inflitniniatory  clianges 
which  8well  the  niucdus  mcnibrane  ami  parlly  as  the  result  of  the  foreign 
body  itself  the  l.nini'hus  is  (ilwlnictcil.  (.■ruling  in  ;in  al)scess  l>flow  tlio 


foreign  liody.     LatiM'  sloughiiLg  or  ulceration  follows  in  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  foriMiiii  Imdy  and  [irriiiitiiiig  the  slow  escape  of  the  pus. 
The   briuii'hiid   wall    may   lie   destioyed   by   ulceration   and   cliomlriai 
necrijsis.     In  suiiic  cases  t  he  fiircign  Imdy  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
alstcess  cavity  or  as  the  result  of  iK'inc  firmly  imbedded  it  may  ivmain 
fixed   in   its   original   silc     Although  the  bronchial  stenosis  is  usually 
followed  by  dilatatiim  of  ihe  liroiielii  below  the  point  of  obstruction  the 
air  passages  may  icmaiii  normal  in  si/i'  although  filled  with  pua.    The 
term  "drowne<l  luiLg"  bus  been  suggested  for  this  condition.    LatCT.if 
the  obstruction  is  not  removed,   a  true  bronchiectasis  may  develop. 
In  the  case  of  a  rounded  object  complete  iicclusion  of  a  bronchiu  maj 
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)ccur  with  collapse  of  the  lung  tissue  to  which  the  bronchus  is  dis- 
tributed. In  some  instances  a  fibrinous  or  serofibrinous  pleurisy  occurs. 
Rarely  the  \'isceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  perforated  and  an  empyma  or 
pneumothorax  develops. 

Broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia  sometimes  develops  within 
a  few  daj's  of  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body.  If  the  foreign  substance 
consists  of  a  bolus  of  food  and  the  particles  enter  the  finer  bronchi  a 
septic  bronchopneumonia  is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign 
body  into  the  air  passages  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary 
manifestations,  between  which  a  period  of  comparative  latency  may 
intervene. 

Immediately  following  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  body  into  the 
larj'nx  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  cougliing,  becomes 
dyspnoic  and  cyanosed.  In  most  instances  the  patient  experiences  the 
sensation  of  suffocation.  If  the  body  is  large  the  patient  may  present 
the  appearance  of  one  strangling  to  death.  The  eyes  protrude,  the 
face  becomes  livid,  and  there  may  be  vomiting,  convulsions  and  finally 
loss  of  consciousness.  Death  may  occur  witliin  a  few  minutes — but 
fortunately  this  accident  is  relatively  rare.  The  violence  of  the  initial 
symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  and  may 
recur  at  intervals. 

Succeeding  the  acute  symptoms  there  may  be  some  hoarseness  if  the 
vocal  cords  have  been  injured  or  the  foreign  body  remains  in  the  larynx. 
There  may  be  a  sense  of  soreness  beneath  the  sternum  and  very  often 
the  tenderness  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Exjiectoration, 
if  present,  is  scanty  and  may  be  blood-tinged.  Dyspnea  and  cough  may 
persist,  recur  in  paroxysms  or  entirely  disappear  for  a  time. 

Price^  in  reporting  30  cases  from  Chevalier  Jackson's  clinic  states  that 
the  immediate  effect  produced  by  the  foreign  body  was  choking  spells  in 
21;  coughing  in  14;  dyspnea  in  14;  dyspnea  occurring  later  in  4,  cyanosis 
in  5,  spasmodic  cough  in  4,  bloody  expectoration  in  5,  inspiratory  crow- 
mgin  2  and  aphonia  in  1.  Jackson  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these 
initial  sjrmptoms.  In  a  number  of  cases  observed  by  him  the  possibility 
of  a  foreign  body  being  present  had  been  ridiculed  or  ignored.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  foreign  body  may  lodge  in  the  bronchi  without 
causing  symptoms,  even  cough,  for  an  interval  of  a  number  of  weeks 
between  the  initial  choking  and  the  vague  onset  of  bronchial  and  later, 
pneral  symptoms.  ThornvaP  has  reported  16  cases  some  of  which 
had  no  symptoms  whatever  until  some  time  had  elapsed.  All  but  2 
of  these  cases  were  children. 

The  secondary  manifestations  develop  insidiously.  The  cough  gradu- 
%  becomes  worse  and  is  attended  with  considerable  mucopurulent 
expectoration.  In  some  cases  tuberculosis  is  suspected  because  of  the 
hectic  type  of  fever,  sweating  and  loss  of  weight.  In  others  there  is  a 
^adually  developing  fibrosis  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  all  the  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis,  namely: 
*  paroxysmal  cough,  large  quantities  of  purulent  sputum,  some  fever 
^nd  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  purulent  material  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  a  pulmonary 

^Penna.  Med.  Jour.y  December,  1915. 
«  Ugeaknft  for  Laeger,  Dec.  23,  1915 
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abscess.     Exertion  or  change  of  posture  sometimes  brings  on  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing. 

No  matter  what  the  particular  lesion  is,  permanent  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  lung  is  usually  attended  with  cough,  the  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  sputum,  some  fever  and  often  with  loss  of  weight. 

If  the  patient  is  seen  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  accident  the  upper  air 
tract  should  be  examined  with  a  laryngoscope.  If  there  is  available 
one  who  can  use  the  bronchoscope  this  method  should  also  be  utilized. 
In  all  cases  stereoscopic  X-ray  plates  of  the  chest  should  be  made. 

Physical  Signs. — As  a  rule  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  physical 
signs  which  may  be  encountered  in  cases  wuth  a  foreign  body  in  the  lungs. 
The  signs  are  usually  those  of  some  other  familiar  condition  such  as 
fibrosis  of  the  lung,  bronchiectasis,  abscess,  empyema,  or  pneumothorax. 

Jackson^  has  described  a  new  sign,  the  asthmatoid  wheeze,  which 
he  believes  will  ho  of  great  value,  especially  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  foreign  body  is  permeable  to  the  X-rays.  The  asthmatoid  wheeze 
is  elicited  by  oral  auscultation,  the  ear  of  the  examiner  being  placed 
close  to  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient.  It  r(\sembles  the  wheezing  of  the 
asthmatic  patient,  but  is  drier.  It  is  ]:est  elicited  during  forced  and 
prolonged  expiration  or  following  coughing.  In  many  cases  it  is  readily 
detected  during  mirror  laryngoscopy  in  older  children  and  adults. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  absence  of  any  history  of  the  accident  one  should 
always  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  in  cases  simulating 
tuberculosis  but  in  which  the  physical  signs  arc  limited  to  one  of  the 
lower  lobes.  The  same  is  true  of  bronchiectasis.  In  the  presence  of 
these  two  conditions  a  foreign  body  is  constantly  overlooked. 

In  some  instances  the  foreign  body  may  completely  block  one  of 
the  large  bronchi  and  cause  collapse  of  all  or  a  large  portion  of  a  lower 
lobe.  In  such  cases  the  absence  of  breath  soimds  and  dulness  may  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  of  fluid. 

Inasmuch  as  a  variety  of  conditions  may  be  caused  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue  the  physical 
signs  give  no  direct  clue  as  to  its  presence.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
possibility,  however,  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  signs  are 
limited  to  the  lower  lobes,  especially  the  right  lower  lobe.  We  have  made 
it  a  routine  practice  at  the  Phipps  Institute  to  have  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion made  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  and  everv  now  and  then  are  rewarded 
with  the  finding  of  a  foreign  body.  Even  if  the  X-rays  fail  to  show  a 
foreign  body,  valuable  evidence  is  often  obtained  by  the  showing  of  a 
localized  inflammatory  area  in  the  lung  which  may  suggest  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble.  As  the  value  of  the  X-rays  is  limited  chiefly  to 
metallic  objects  the  bronchoscope  should  be  employed  whenever  possible. 
By  using  the  latter  instrument,  pieces  of  bone,  beans  or  other  articles  of 
food  may  be  discovered  which  will  often  escape  detection  in  the  X-rav 
plate,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator  bronchoscopy  is  the  method  of 
choice,  as  it  is  possible  to  directly  locate  the  foreign  body  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  it.  Price  warns  against  the  use  of  the  bronchoscope  bv 
those  not  possessing  the  requisite  skill.  He  reports  three  cases  in  which 
broncho-pneumonia  followed  the  trauma  produced  by  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  use  the  instrument. 

'  Afncr.  ,hmr.  Med.  Sc,  Nov.,  1918. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

"Consumption  of  the  lunps  may  Iw  traced  with  certainty  in  the  writ- 
^gsof  every  period  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  ancient 
World  to  deal  with  medicine  according  to  method.  History  does  not 
^Bform  us,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  malady  had  been  prevalent 
^uring  former  times  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ....  But  there  can 
•w  no  question  that  pulmonar>-  consumption  ha.s  held  at  all  times  and 
^nioriR  all  civiUzed  peoples  a  foremost  place  amonn  the  national  diseases. 
*n  our  own  age,  at  all  events,  it  occupies  one  of  the  leading  positions  in 
tie  statistics  of  mortality."' 

The  above  quotation  holds  as  true  to-day  as  when  WTitten  forty  years 
ago  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mortality  rate  of  this  disease  has 
"Cen  steadily  falling,  tuberculosis  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
*he  great  scourges  of  civilization.  In  this  country  it  is  the  cause  of  about 
One-tenth  of  the  deaths  annually. 

So  far  as  diseases  of  the  chest  are  concerned  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  is  e.ssential.  The  term 
'protean"  is  often  applied  to  other  diseases  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
Resignation  more  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis.  In  every 
individual  who  presents  himself  milk  aymploms  referable  to  Ike  tkorax  Ike 
possibility  of  the  trouble  being  due  to  tuberculosis  7nust  always  be  considered, 
ic  matter  wkelker  Ike  affection  is  acute  or  chronic. 

Not  only  is  tuberculosis  the  most  important  single  disease  the  practic- 
ing physician  has  to  deal  with  but  in  addition  it  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  sanitarian  by  reason  of  its  widespread  prevalence  among 
tlomeatic  animals.  Tul>erculo8iB  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  pigs,  and 
among  cattle  it  is  very  prevalent.  As  we  derive  all  of  our  milk  and  a 
ia.rge  proportion  of  our  meat  from  bovine  sources,  it  is  e-ssential  that 
5*^«asures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  adequate 
»r»spection  ^f  abattoirs  and  dairy  herds  and  further,  by  the  pasteuriza- 
**'*aof  allmilk. 

Three  type.«  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  are  recognized:  (1)  chronic 
^J^'monarj'   tuberculosis;    (2)    acute   pulmonary    tuberculosis;   and    (3) 
**foid  tuberculosis. 

CHRONIC  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUHGS 
ic  pulmonary  tulierculosis  is  also  known  as  tuberculosis  of  the 
■onic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  phthisis  and  consumption. 

, — The  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  source 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  sputum  from  human  cases 

extent,  the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows, 
rcle  bacillus  gains  entrance  into  the  body  in  a  number  of  ways; 
"Handbook  of  GeographtcHl  and  Hitftorinal  PutlioIiiKy,''  ISTil. 
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(1)  The  most  important  mode  of  infection  is  by  inhalation.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  infection  occurs  from  the  inhalation  of  dust  in 
which  are  carried  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Careless  habits  on  the  part  of  a 
consumptive  are  entirely  responsible  for  this.  The  sputum,  which  is 
recognized  as  the  principal  source  of  infection,  is  not  dangerous  in  the 
moist  state  and  if,  in  every  instance,  it  was  destroyed  in  this  condition, 
the  disease  practically  could  be  stamped  out.  Spitting  on  the  floor  in 
the  house  or  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  home  or  in  working  places 
permits  of  the  sputum  becoming  dried  and  mixed  with  the  dust.  Houses 
or  working  places  which  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated  are  especially 
favorable  to  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  quickly 
succumbs  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Flugge  advanced  the  theory  that  the  chief  source  of  infection  was 
through  the  minute  droplets  wliich  arc  expelled  during  coughing.  These 
he  believed  are  inhaled.  While  they  may,  in  some  instances,  play  a  part, 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  inhalation  of  infected  dust  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  disease  in  adults. 

In  most  instances  exposure  to  the  disease  must  be  prolonged  and  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  above.  There  is  no  danger  from  the  expired 
breath  of  consumptives  nor  from  associating  with  those  who  are  careful 
in  their  habits.  For  this  reason  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  probably 
the  safest  place  one  can  be  so  far  as  the  danger  of  infection  is  concerned. 
Statistics  dealing  with  those  who  have  been  employed  for  years  in  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria  show  that  infection  practically  never  occurs  among 
these  workers. 

Until  the  study  of  marital  infection  by  Pope  and  Pearson^  appeared 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  infection  of  a  wife  by  her  husband 
or  vice  versa,  was  very  common.  These  observers  from  an  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  cases,  concluded  that  while  there  was  some  slight 
danger  from  this  source  the  majority  of  such  instances  could  be  ascribed 
to  infection  from  other  sources,  to  the  presence  of  the  necessarj''  diathesis 
and  to  assortive  mating. 

2.  For  some  years  there  was  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  danger  from 
inhalation  and  place  injection  by  ingestion  in  the  first  place.  Infection 
through  the  digestive  tract  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  but 
not  to  the  extent  on(^e  l)elieved.  The  point  of  entrance  may  be  through 
the  tonsils  or  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  tonsillar  and  in- 
testinal routes  are  more  common  in  childhood  than  adult  life.  In  young 
children  the  intestinal  nmcous  membrane  seems  to  be  especially  pe^ 
meable  and  many  children  are  known  to  become  infected  by  being  fed 
milk  containing  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  Localized  infection  may  occur  in  those  who  perform  autopsies, 
in  butchers,  in  handlers  of  hides,  or  in  those  who  handle  clothing  or 
utensils  used  by  consumptives.  As  a  rule  the  infection  takes  the  form 
of  a  small,  localized,  reddened,  granulation  mass  on  the  fingers  or  hand. 
Occasionally  the  infection  may  not  appear  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
but  is  carried  to  the  group  of  lymph  nodes  in  the  axilla. 

4.  The  rarest  mode  of  infection  is  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
disease  from  the  motJier  to  the  fetus.  This  is  so  unusual  as  to  be 
negligible.  To  date  only  fifty-one  cases  of  undoubted  congenital  tubercuj 
losis  are  on  record.     An  investigation  in  Copenhagen  showed  that  of  31' 

^  "Marital  Infection,"  Draper's  Company  Research  Memoirs,  1908, 
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/born  infants  not  one  was  tuberculous.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
jase  will  show  itself  comparatively  shortly  after  birth  as  the  result 
intense  exposure.  There  has  recently  been  reported  two  prematurely 
n  infants  both  suckled  by  their  consumptive  mothers.  One  developed 
08  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  a  moDth  after  birth,  the  other  three 
mths  later. 

Theobald  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  though  a  strictly  bacterial 
lease  and  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  is 
vays  derived  from  some  preexisting  case  of  the  disease,  tuberculosis 
lers,  nevertheless,  from  most  diseases  in  many  important  particulars. 
J  unknown  beginnings  in  the  body  and  its  insidious  march  after  it  has 
ice  gained  a  foothold  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
cases  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  earlier  stages,  while  the  dis- 
ise  is  still  restricted  to  a  single  focus,  the  individual  is  to  all  outward 
)pearances  in  perfect  health.  The  disease  may  remain  in  this  quiescent 
a^  indefinitely  and  then  for  one  reason  or  another  become  active.  If 
le  generally  accredited  theory  be  accepted,  namely,  that  an  initial 
Dplantation  takes  place  early  in  life  in  the  majority  of  people,  what  is 
that  determines  that  one  individual  will  later  in  life  become  tuberculous 
hile  another  escapes?  The  following  factors  must  be  taken  into 
ccount: 

1.  We  have  to  consider  the  question  of  resistance.  Were  it  not  for 
le  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  people  possess  an  immunity  to  tubcrcu- 
ifiis  the  death  rate  would  far  exceed  what  it  is  at  present.  The  degree 
f  immunity  possessed  by  the  particular  individual  varies  greatly.  In 
lany  it  is  probably  absolute;  in  many  more  the  susceptibility  to  the 
ifection  is  very  marked  and  they  readily  fall  victims  to  the  disease, 
le  great  majority  of  people,  in  all  probability,  possess  sufficient  resis- 
ance  to  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  providing  this  resistance 
J  not  lowered  bv  other  causes. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  considered  is  the  degree  of  virulence 
f  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  well  known  that  different  strains  of  the 
fganism  vary  tremendously  in  virulence;  some  possess  very  little  power 
)r  mischief  while  others  are  capable  of  producing  very  destructive 
sions.  W^hile  we  lack  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  effect  of  a  strain  of 
nown  virulence,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  when  the  disease 
rogresses  but  slowly  and  extends  over  a  period  of  years,  the  resistance 
f  the  individual  is  marked  and  that  in  addition  the  virulence  of  this 
articular  strain  is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand  rapidly  progressing 
Mes  probably  represent  instances  in  which  the  resistance  is  slight  and 
^e  virulence  of  the  organism  is  marked.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
iscussion  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  resistance  to  the  tubercle 
J^iUus  is  expressed  in  the  capacity  of  the  lung  tissue  to  form  a  fibrous 
^all  about  the  lesion.  Thus  in  those  with  good  resistance  the  progress 
f  the  disease  is  entirely  arrested  or  greatly  retarded  by  the  formation 
f  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  often  well  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  individual 
jhercle  about  which  a  fibrous  wall  is  built.  In  the  acute  cases,  those 
bviously  of  low  resistance,  the  absence  of  fibrous  tissue  is  a  striking 
^ture  of  the  lesions. 

In  addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  individual  and  the  virulence  of 
^  tubercle  bacilli  Cobbett^  believes,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the 

1  "The  Causes  of  Tuberculosis,"  1917. 
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dose  has  an  important  bearing.  Resistance,  he  believes,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  A  dose 
fatal  to  one  may  be  innocuous  to  another.  The  dose  is  often  too  small  to 
infect  anyone;  at  other  times  so  large  that  it  kills  in  spite  of  resistance. 
Large  doses  are  to  be  looked  for  in  those  in  close  proximity  to  a  tuber- 
culous patient  whose  cough  is  spraying  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  air  con- 
stantly or  whose  carelessness  in  spitting  fills  the  air  with  those  organisms 
or  as  the  result  of  a  draught  of  milk  from  a  cow  with  a  tuberculous 
udder. 

That  the  whiU  races  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
during  the  centuries  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease  is 
consistent  with  what  w^e  know  of  other  infectious  diseases.  Two  races, 
which  in  their  primitive  state  were  free  from  tuberculosis,  have  paid  a 
heavy  toll  through  association  w4th  the  white  race.  The  North  American 
Indian  has  been  especially  susceptible,  tuberculosis  being  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  rapid  decimation  of  this  race.  For  the  year 
1915  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death  among  the  Indians  was  tuberculosis 
which  was  responsible  for  35.08  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  TheA^'egrois 
another  example  of  a  race  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  disease  but  a 
short  period  and  in  which  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  establish 
much  immunity.  Not  onl>  is  the  negro  extremely  susceptible  but,  as' 
a  rule,  the  disease  pursues  a  much  more  acute  course  than  in  the  white 
man.  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  negroes  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  times  that  of  the  whites. 

A  recent  report  by  Marrabh^^  illustrates  the  virulence  of  tuberculosis 
when  introduced  on  virgin  soil.  He  states  that  up  to  1900  tuberculosis 
was  unknown  in  Central  Persia.  Introduced  into  a  village,  from  an 
outside  source,  100  cases  developed  between  1900  and  1908.  Two  facts 
stand  out:  first,  the  rapidity  of  the  disease;  rarely  did  it  last  more  than 
six  months,  never  more  than  a  year,  secondly,  its  mortality,  all' died. 

2.  Heredity. — Until  comparatively  recently  it  was  taught  that 
tuberculosis  was  an  inherited  disease.  The  basis  for  this  belief  lay  iii 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  o])servation  that  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parents  very  frequently  developed  the  disease.  We  now  know  that 
direct  inheritance  of  the  disease  is  extremely  rare,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
practically  negligible.  The  real  cause  of  tuberculosis  being  a  family 
affection  is  due  to  its  transmission  from  the  infected  parent  to  the  child 
after  birth.  This  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  careless  disposal  of  th« 
sputum  in  the  home;  by  kissing;  or  by  infection  of  the  child's  food- 
Owing  to  the  more  intimate  contact  between  the  mother  and  the  child 
it  is  well  recognized  that  a  tuberculous  mother  is  more  dangerous  to  her 
children  than  a  tuberculous  father. 

Although  a  child  is  rarely  born  tuberculous,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents  are  more 
susceptible  than  others  and  that  when  exposed  to  infection  they  offer 
little  resistance.  Karl  Pearson,  especially,  has  been  insistent  on  the 
importance  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis. 

3.  Reinfedion. — As  already  stated  many  authorities  place  the  tinie 
of  infection  during  the  early  years  of  life,  the  belief  being  that  the  baciU* 
lie  dormant  until  some  time  later  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
individual's  resistance  becomes  lowered  and  the  disease  becomes  active. 

*  Dublin  Jaur.  of  Med.  5c.,  July,  1917. 
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^n  individual  may,  however,  become  reinfected  in  adult  life  and  succumb 
»  this  second  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.     Paul  Lewis^  is  of 
ihe  belief  that  the  primary  infection  in  early  life  has  little  influence  on 
Lhe  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  adults.     This  judgment  is  based  on  his 
experience  with  bovine  vaccination  where  the  immunity  seems  not  to 
persist  much  longer  than  do  living  bacilli  introduced  as  a  preventive. 
Applied  to  the  human  type  of  the  disease  this  fact  may  be   interpreted 
as  follows:    There  is  a  high  incidence  of  infection  in  early  childhood,  very 
possibly  owing  to  an  especial  permeability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
branes in  that  period.     By  the  adolescent  period,  however,  most  of  the 
infected  children  are  either  cured  of  the  disease  or  have  died  pf  it.     Fol- 
lowing the  twentieth  year  a  fresh  period  of  high  incidence  occurs,  prob- 
ably owing  in  part  to  the  failing  natural  immunity  of  the  lungs  and  in 
part  to  increased  exposure.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infection  in 
adult  life  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  ordinarily  taught.     This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  healthy  adults,  with  no  history  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
family,  not  infrequently  acquire  the  disease  by  moving  into  a  house 
infected  by  a  former  tenant. 

4.  Insanitary  Surroundings. — For  years  it  has  been  recognized  that 
.  tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  house  disease.  It  is  in  the  home,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  that  the  disease  is  acquired  and  here  from  its 
inception  to  its  close  the  entire  drama  is  played.  The  w^orse  the  living 
conditions  are,  the  higher  will  be  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  and  this 
applies  to  the  isolated  country  house  as  well  as  the  congested  city  slum. 
In  considering  the  influence  of  the  home  surroundings,  two  factors  must 
betaken  into  account:  first,  the  home  itself;  and  secondly,  the  habits 
ofthe  people. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  badly  ventilated  and  lighted 
house  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Another  factor,  and  one  which  is  not  so  well  recognized,  is  the 
unhygienic  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  In  a  study  made  by  the 
Phipps  Institute*  it  was  found  that  many  houses  which  had  little  to  com- 
Dttend  them  were  inhabited  by  people  w^ho  were  cleanly  in  their  habits; 
on  the  other  hand,  model  houses  were  often  found  to  be  tenanted  by 
people  who  made  no  pretense  of  observing  the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  which  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  has 
^ught  is  the  importance  of  hygiene.  Not  only  must  better  houses  be 
provided  but  in  addition  the  people  themselves  must  he  impressed  with 
the  dangers  of  insanitary  habits.  They  must  be  taught  that  irregular 
Dieals,  food  of  poor  quality,  insufficient  sleep  and  dissipation  in  any  form 
lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  resistance  and  thus  render  the  individual  more 
susceptible  to  infection.  In  an  occupational  study  made  at  the  Phipps 
Institute'  it  was  shown  that  among  those  workers  who  took  their  meals 
regularly,  and  among  those  who  did  not  get  sufficient  sleep  the  incidence 

of  tuberculosis  was  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  those  leading  a  regular 
life. 

.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  insanitary  dw^ellings  the  experience  of 
^verpool  is  instructive.  The  municipal  government  tore  down  large 
sections  of  defective  dwellings  and  erected  in  their  place  sanitary  houses. 

*  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  LifCj  February,  1916. 
«  Eleventh  Report,  1915. 

*  Eighth  Report,  1915. 
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The  same  people  were  housed  in  the  new  dwellings  who  had  occupied 
the  old  ones.  In  this  reconstructed  district  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis fell  from  4  per  1000  to  1.9  per  1000.  A  very  striking  example  of 
the  effect  of  destroying  a  slum  district  was  noted  after  the  great  j&re  in 
San  Francisco.  Prior  to  the  fire  in  1905  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  that  city  was  274  per  100,000;  two  years  later  it  had  fallen  to  179  per 
100,000.     In  1912  it  had  fallen  still  farther  to  153  per  100,000. 

Poverty  and  tuberculosis  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  lack  of  money  forces  the  very  poor  into  the  most  insanitary  districts 
and  in  addition  does  not  permit  of  their  obtaining  suitable  food.  Both 
of  these  factors  lower  the  resistance  and  make  the  individual  a  ready 
victim  of  the  disease.  The  effects  of  privation  and  food,  insuflScient 
in  quaUty  or  quantity,  has  been  shown  strikingly  in  the  devastated  regions 
of^France  and  Belgium  during  the  recent  war.  Indeed  the  effects  have 
been  felt  also  in  the  neutral  European  countries  and  in  uninvaded 
portions  of  the  warring  countries.  Reports  from  nearly  all  the  European 
countries  during  the  past  three  years  all  tend  to  show  that  tuberculosis 
is  on  the  increase. 

5.  Occupation. — The  influence  of  occupation  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again.     There  are 
many  employments  which  are  credited  with  being  bad,  but  which  in 
reality  are  not,  much  of  the  evil  that  is  associated  with  them  being  the 
result  of  contributory  factors  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the 
work  itself.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  badly  ventilated  state  of 
one  factory  compared  with  another,  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of 
the  work  people,  poverty,  heredity,  age  and  sex  are  to  be  found  condi- 
tions that  favor  the  production  of  ill  health,  and  are  therefore,  not  to  be 
ignored.     Usually  it  is  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health  that  is  produced. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  th^ 
effect  of  a  given  occupation  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis  without 
a  knowledge  of  where  and  hoxc  the  worker  lives. 

6.  Acute  and  Chronic  Infections. — As  the  result  of  some  acute  or 
chronic  disease  the  individual  may  be  rendered  more  susceptible  t^ 
reinfection  with  tuberculosis,  or  as  the  result  of  lowered  resistance,  ^ 
quiescent  tuberculous  lesion  may  become  active.  Acute  catarrhal  ccrf^' 
ditions  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  al^ 
not  infrequently  followed  by  tuberculosis. 

The  importance  of  damp  soil  and  damp  houses  was  emphasized  mac*^ 
years  ago  by  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  who  showed  that  such  conditions  we^^ 
productive  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  that  th^- 
in  turn  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  Sims  Woodhead  also  has  pointed  ot^ 
that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  most  important  predisposing  caa^ 
appears  to  be  a  catarrh.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  portions  of  the  \yxC^ 
where  expansion  and  contraction  are  weak  or  imperfect,  as  at  the  apic^^ 

Among  the  chronic  diseases  in  which  tuberculosis  is  often  a  termii*^ 
infection  may  be  mentioned  diabetes,  arterio-sclerosis,  thoracic  aneurisf* 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

7.  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  Period. — Many  women  first  manif^^ 
evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  or  immediately  after  tb 
termination  of  pregnancy.  That  the  incidence  of  pregnancy  and  tvii>et 
culosis  is  a  frequent  one  is  shown  by  the  figures  given  by  Bacon.     I^ 

^  Oliver's   "Dangerous  Trades." 
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913  he  estimated  that  32,000  tuberculous  women  became  pr^nant 
nnualty  in  the  United  States,  and  added  that  between  44,000  and 
:8,000  women  of  child-bearing  age  die  of  tuberculosis  every  year.  When 
>he  disease  becomes  active  during  pregnancy  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
ncreased  demands  made  on  the  woman's  vitality.  When  it  first  shows 
Lteelf  during  the  puerperal  period  or  undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  at 
this  time,  it  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  violent  efforts  attending  the 
delivery  of  the  child.     It  is  noteworthy  that  among  women  a  very  large 
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lumber  date  the  onset  of  their  pulmonary  trouble  from  a  pregnancy.  In 
astodyof  tuberculous  pregnant  women  made  at  the  Phippa  Institute 
■'yC.  C.  Norria  and  myself'  we  found  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  mild, 
J'nesceiit  cases  and  70  per  cent,  of  more  advanced  cases  exhibit  exacer- 
oationa  during  pregnancy  or  the  puerperium. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  etiological  factors  makes  it  apparent 
that  over  and  above  the  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  body 
wmetbing  additional  is  needed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  cause 
the  individual  to  develop  clinical  tuberculosis. 

'  Jour.  Ainer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Feb.  9,  1918. 
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For  some  years  past  I  have  been  able  to  fix  on  the  determining 
factor  in  the  great  majority  of  private  patients.  In  one  it  has  been  ex- 
cessive mental  anxiety  over  business  affairs;  in  another  the  nursing  of 
a  relative  in  a  long  and  tedious  illness;  in  still  another,  a  period  of  over- 
work and  lack  of  sufficient  sleep.  Among  the  lower  class  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  insanitary  surroundings  and  poor  food  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  potent  causes. 

As  already  pointed  out,  no  race  is  exempt  from  the  disease  and  it  is 
to  be  met  under  all  sorts  of  climatic  conditions.  Tuberculosis  occurs  at 
all  age  periods  but  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  affecting  the  lungs  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  adult  life.  Statistics  show  that  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  pulmonary  disease  is  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth 
years.  Montgomery,^  however,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  death  rate  is  computed  for  the  different  age  periods  in  relation  to 
those  living,  the  disease  is  as  prevalent  among  those  of  advanced  years 
as  in  early  adult  life. 

Fig.  227  pictures  the  mortality  curve  for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  and  shows  what  has  long 
been  known,  but  is  frequently  overlooked,  that  tuberculosis  continues 
unabated  its  extensive^  ravages  even  among  elderly  perons,  though  the 
absolute  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  actually  diminishing. 
Among  those  who  have  emphasized  the  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
among  the  aged  are  Wilson  Fox  and  Cornet.  A  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  entitled  **A  Brief  Review 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Campaign,  1904-1914,''  shows  that  '*in  the  white 
population  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  life  all  persons  are  equally 
liable  to  death  from  tuberculosis." 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis  as 
it  affects  the  lungs,  is  aV)solutely  essential  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  various  manifestations. 

In  both  its  pathological  and  clinical  aspects  the  disease  may  exhibit 
the  widest  extremes.  It  ma}',  on  the  one  hand,  run  an  acute  course,  the 
duration  of  which  is  measured  in  weeks  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
pursue  a  chronic  latent  course  lasting  for  years.  The  very  acute  and  the 
very  chronic  cases,  however,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  comprised  of  the  type  referred  to  as  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis; 
more  commonly  known  as  phthisis  or  consumption.  In  this  type  of  the 
disease  the  course  is  rarely  continuous  but  is  almost  invariably  charac- 
terized by  periods  of  activity'  which  are  succeededby  periods  of  .quies- 
cence or  indeed  complete  arrest  of  the  disease,  which  may  last  for  twenty 
years  or  even  longer.  The  too  commonly  accepted  beUef  that  pulmonar}' 
tuberculosis  has  an  average  duration  of  from  tw^o  and  a  half  to  three 
years,  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  are  in  reality  ante- 
dated by  years  by  some  symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  which  either  have 
been  ignored  or  have  been  attributed  to  some  other  disease.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  case  which,  while  extreme,  is  by  no  meanB 
uncommon. 

A  banker,  aged  fifty-two,  came  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with 
a  laryngeal  tuberculosis  and  physical  signs  wliich  clearly  indicated  ^ 

^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  <S>c.,  September,  1915.  j 
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bfiltraling  process  involving  the  upper  third  of  the  left  upper  lobe.     He 
staled  that  he  had  been  perfectly  well  up  to  three  months  previously. 
His  history,  however,  showed  that  he  had  had  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
jcars  several  pulmonaiy  hcniorrhaftes  for  which  he  was  confined  to  bed 
forafew  days.     Ten  years  later  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  which 
Isid  him  up  for  a  week.     This  was  followed  by  no  ill  effects.     Here 
then  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  disease  gave  warnings  of  its  presence 
tliirty  and  twenty  years  prior  to  his  becoming  definitely  tuberculous. 
JJiiring  this  long  period  his  health  was  good  and  he  finally  succumbed  to 
the  infection  because  his  resistance  became  lowered  through  overwork 
and  financial  worries  during  a  business  panic.     This  man  made  a  com- 
plete recovery  and  is  at  the  present  time  perfectly  well  (seven  years  later) . 
A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  tuberculosis  is  subject  to 
the  occurrence  of  periods  of  slight  activity  which  subside  spontaneously, 
13  of  considerable  practical  importance  as  it  indicates  that  the  disease  is 
more  or  less  latent  and  chronic  and  that  the  patient's  resistance  is  good. 
In  this  type  of  case  the  prospect  of  recovery  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  more 
promising  than  in  that  with  an  acute  onset  and  no  antecedent  history 
of   trouble. 

The  acuteness  or  chronicity  of  every  tuberculous  infection  is  to  a 

gr^at  extent  determined  by  two  factors.     On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 

invading  tubercle  bacilli  striving  to  multiply  and  spread  and  destroy 

tissue.     Opposed  to  this  invasion  are  the  resources  of  the  host  which 

strive  to  hold  in  check  the  invaders.     While  some  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 

may  be  destroyed  by  the  phagocj-tes,  the  chief  defense  against  them  lies 

m  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  which  surrounds  the  tubercles   and 

•completely  or  partially  arrests  the  process.     That  this  is  true  is  evident 

fr«m  the  fact  that  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  show  little  or  no  evidence 

of  fibrous  tissue  about  the  lesions,  while  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the 

^liaeaac  an  extensive  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  constitutes  the  chief 

^characteristic  of  the  pulmonary  lesions.     In  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis, 

"t^hprefore,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  deter- 

**^ned,  largely,  by  the  capacity  of  the  lung  to  undergo  fibroid  changes. 

Sims  Woodhead  has  described  the  initial  changes  as  follows:  The 

^"^  stage  is  an  apical  catarrh;  that  is,  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 

**'_the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  by  a  slight  proHfcration  of  the 

^l^'thelial  cells  lining  the  air  cells  with  an  increased  pouring  out  of  fluid 

^•id  an  emigration  of  a  large  number  of  white  cells.     This  catarrhal 

***nge  is  noted  in  portions  of  the  lung  where  expansion  and  contracticm 

_?^  weak  or  imperfect,  as  at  the  apices  in  adults  or  about  the  hilus  in 

5         This  breeding  ground  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  gradually  increase 

i**    size.     If,  however,  the  tissues  are  well  nourished,  fibrous  tissue  ia 

^f  med.     Building  up  the  resistance  of  the  patient  by  proper  treatment 

J  *<iB  in  bringing  this  about.     If  this  is  accomphshed,  the  bacilli  become 

-^active  and  the  degenerative  tissue  is  partly  absorbed  and  partly  trans- 

"^rnied   into  scar  tissue.     If,   however,   the  process  does  not  become 

^^rested  at  this  point,  the  disease  spreads  beyond  its  original  focus  and  a 

^'insiderable  area  of  tuberculous  consolidation  may  be  the  result.     The 

Regenerated  or  caseous  material  may  then  become  softened  and  it  is 

"luring  this  stage  of  softening  that  secondary  infection  goes  on  perhaps 

**iost  readily. 
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The  initial  deposit  as  seen  at  the  autopsy  table  in  individuals  dyini 
from  other  causes  may  consist  of  a  single  small  peribronchial  focua  (eg 
Fig.  228)  or  it  may  consist  of  several  areas  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  Suil 
foci  represent  the  coalescence  of  a  small  group  of  tubercles.  From  thesf 
areas  the  disease  spreads  or  healing  may  take  place  (see  Fig.  229). 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  gains  the  upper  hand  tbt 
tubercles  which  at  first  are  discrete,  coalesce  and  in  addition  apread 


beyond  their  original  boundaries.  Thus  at  the  apex  where  the  or^K 
deposit  occurred  the  infiltration  becomes  more  and  more  dense  aj 
furthermore  the  .tiibcEcTea  JipTC'Sd'  rtnwmggrii  iinMI  |,tie  entire  June  I 
Involved  although  in  the  lower  portions  the  infiltration  is  usually  wife 
scattered. 

This  constitutes  the  second  or  moderately  advanced  stage.  Fij 
230  shows  this  very  well.  It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  extreme  apex  th 
infiltration,  while  very  dense,  has  not  replaced  entirely  all  of  the  pulmoi 
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uy  tissue  bo  that  some  vesicular  element  will  be  retained  in  the  respira- 
tory Bounds.  The  infiltration  becomes  less  and  less  marked  as  the  base 
of  the  lung  is  approached.  The  lower  third  is  apparently  free  from 
disease. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  is  the 
formation  of  cavities.  As  a  rule  a  javity  is  an  indication  that  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  to  the  third  or  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.     This 


ii^"*'  ^^- — ^•'**  **"  "P*"  ""  ™*°  eeverol  calcoreoua  iiuJuics  surrounded  by  fibro 
V^-  Thtte  npieaent  small  deposits  of  tubercles  which  have  Li-romo  walteil  off.  It 
ID  wH  «|jr  thmt  tuberculosis  is  oftea  he&led. 


"*  not  invariably  true,  however.  The  original  focus  may  break  down  and 
empty  out  through  a  bronchus  and  the  disease  become  arrested  at  this 
point;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  second  or  moderately  advanced  stage. 

hi  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find  a 
■^^ty  at  one  or  both  apices  and  in  addition  smaller  cavities  may  be 
Pfpsent  in  other  portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  excavation  may  be  represented  by  a  single  large  cavity  with  a 
■ell-defined  wall  or  it  may  present  a  honeycombed  appearance  in  which 
the  cavities  are  small  and  communicating  with  ragged,  necrotic  walls. 
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The  former  type  is  characteristic  of  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease, 
latter  of  the  more  acute  forms  (see  Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculoeii 
It  is  the  present  belief  that  the  formation  of  a  cavity  is  due  in  1 
part,  to  the  presence  of  aticnndarv  infRctiona  with  the  various  pus-pro 
ing  organisms.  These  organisms  produce  "  *''lM^^*^V'"g  "''"r"'''^  "f 
flftseous  arpas  itnH  thus  hasten  their  breaking  down.  The  final  staj 
the  formation  of  a  cavity  is  the  rupture  of  ths  ruseoiiR  and  nfj^p^^ip 
into  a  brooch uij.     As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  such  communication; 


inglometate  tuberdra  in  a 


there  may  be  two  or  three,  in  which  case  the  physical  signs  are  apt  to 
indefinite  and  imperfect. 

The  longer  the  tuberculous  process  lasts  the  more  certainly  is  exca 
tion  apt  to  occur  although  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  particulari) 
the  chronic  fibroid  cai^cH.  Recently  formed  cavities  have  an  irr^ 
outline,  are  ill-defined,  the  interior  is  ragged  and  there  is  an  absence  ( 
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t  wail.  When  the  process  is  not  acute  or  has  remained  locahzed 
lie  time,  a  more  or  leas  well-formed  wall  of  fibrous  tissue  develops, 
nger  the  cavity  has  existed  the  thicker  the  fibrous  tissue  about  it, 
Tmore,  the  caseous  lining  of  the  cavity  gradually  changes  into 
atioD  tissue  and  this  in  turn  may  be  replaced  by  smooth  fibrous 

;.  231  represents  a  chronic  type  of  infection.  The  cavity  is  sharply 
i  and  from  its  shape  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  several  smaller 
itions  which  have  united.  Below  the  cavity  is  a  scattered  infiltra- 
ith  some  fibroid  changes  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 


331. — Cavity  in  apex  of  right  upper  lobe  and  a  smaller  one  anteriorly  just 
the  clavicle.  Id  Badition  to  cavities  there  is  healthy  pulmonary  tissue  and  cod- 
e  fibrosis.     Illustratea  a  chronic  and  slowly  progressive  type  of  disease. 

;.  232  illustrates  how  extensive  the  pulmonary  excavation  may 
e.  In  this  instance  practically  the  entire  lung  has  been  reduced 
brous  shell  with  only  a  fringe  of  pulmonary  tissue  at  the  base, 
view  of  the  extension  ulceration  which  may  occur  it  is  remarkable 
>erforation  of  the  chest  wall  so  rarely  occurs.  Several  such  cases 
"een  reported.  In  one  ease  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  perforation 
chest  wall  was  prevented  by  a  rib,  which,  however,  had  become 
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markedly  necrosed.  In  another  case  seen  in  the  White  Havei 
torium  the  perforation  (a  half-inch  in  diameter)  had  extended  t 
the  internal  intercostal  muscle.  The  external  intercostal  was  ulc 
covering  this  was  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  and  the  skin, 
case  there  was  during  each  inspection  a  distinct  bulging  about  t 
of  an  English  walnut  and  strongly  resembled  a  hernia  of  the  lung 


Fio.  232.— Case  ^ 


Another  important  feature  of  cavities  is  that  those  ol  any  consi 
size  contain  in  their  walls  or  the  trabecula  traversing  them,  blood- 
{Fig.  233),  As  a  rule  the  blood-vessels  in  and  about  the  cavity 
thrombosed  and  obliterated.  If  they  remain  patulous,  small  ane 
dilatations  occur  in  their  walls  and  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  w 
rise  to  a  hemorrhage.  Fig.  234  represents  a  cavity  filled  with  bio 
in  which  this  accident  occurred.     (See  also  Fig.  59.) 
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n  additioD  to  a  knowledge' of  how  the  disease  develops  it  is  important 
xofpaze  the  routes  it  follows  from  the  time  the  initial  deposit  of 
rcles  occurs  to  the  final  stages.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
ipex  is  the  primary  site  of  the  disease  is  so  large  that,  generally  speak- 
the  exceptions  can  be  disregarded.  Laennec's  brief  description  of 
Buccessive  changes  is  worth  quoting:  "We  very  often  find  in  the 
i  lung  evident  proofs  of  two  or  three  successive  eruptions,  and  we 
then  nearly  always  make  out  that  the  primary  eruption  at  the  apex 
he  lung  has  already  become  excavated;  that  the  second,  situated 
ind  the  first,  but  a  Uttle  lower,  is  formed  by  tubercles  which,  in 
it  instances,  are  already  yellow,  though  still  small;  that  the  third, 
ned  by  gray  miliary  tubercles,  with  some  yellow  points  in  the  center, 
iipy  a  still  lower  zone." 


Fto.  233. — Large  cavity  in  upper  lobe  with  blood-vessels  laid  bare. 


">ese  features,  uamely,  the  primary  deposit  in  one  or  the  other  apex; 

■  extension  downward  and  the  presence  of  the  greatest  damage  where 

■  disease  first  began,  are  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  and  serve  as 
•uble  aids,  inasmuch  as  the  physical  signs  will  be  more  marked  at 
'ninunit  of  the  lung  and  while  continuous,  diminish  a^  the  base  is 
Wttched,  This  distribution  of  the  disease  also  serves  to  distinguish 
erculosis  from  certain  chronic  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lung,  which 
Kte  the  base  rather  than  the  apex.  While  these  generalizations  are 
absolute,  "the  line  of  march"  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  un- 
btedly  shows  a  great  similarity. 
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Not  only  are  the  apices  usually  the  original  site  of  the  disease,  but 
Fowler  has  shown,  a  fairly  definite  area  in  the  apex  is  the  comn 
starting  point.  This  point  is  about  1  inch  to  13^  inches  below  the  ap 
and  corresponds  anteriorly  to  the  supraclavicular  fossa  or  the  middle 
the  clavicle.  Extending  from  this  point  the  disease  tends  to  spre 
backward.    As  the  process  spreads,  it  progresses  downward,  the  in 


Fia  234. — Riglit  luug.  Advnnrcd  tuberculosis.  Several  cavities,  the  largeat,  ■! 
bottom  of  thp  upper  lobe  posteriorly  IH  filled  witb  blood  clot,  (Patient  died  of  bemoptj 
EitcDsive  infiltration  nod  fibrosis  of  both  lobes. 

tration  about  the  original  focus  increasing  and  gradually  thinnlDg.ou 
the  base  is  reached. 

A  less  usual  site  for  the  primary  infection  occurs  at  a  point  vl 
corresponds  to  the  first  and  second  interspaces  below  the  outer  third 
the  clavicle. 
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Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  primary  infections  in  the  apex 
re  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  lower  lobes.  Fowler  points  out  that 
he  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe  may  be  very  early  in  the  disease  and 
ihat  although  it  follows  the  primary  apical  infection,  may  give  more 
definite  physical  signs  because  of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  apical 
fiodiDgs.  As  a  rule  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  is  first  involved.  This 
corresponds  to  a  point  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  {Fig.  235).  From  this  point  the  disease  tends  to  spread 
downward  along  the  interlobar  septum,  which  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  inner  border  of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
shoulder. 


,^^l''-  235. — BpBaunan  Bbowias  &  small  ilepoait  uE  tiibercli^a  in 
S^^  lob*  I""!  ID  the  apex-  o(  the  lower  lobe.  ConeapoDds  ti 
'^On  opposite  fourth  uid  fifth  donal  vertebra. 

Following  the  involvement  of  the  upper  lobe  the  disease  if  progressing, 
'^nifests  itself  in  the  opposite  apex;  less  commonly,  according  to  Fowler, 
'  the  upper  lobe  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  apex  of  the  axilla. 
'Jscase  of  one  apex  with  secondary  manifestations  in  the  opposite  lower 
*oe  occasionally  occur. 

One  rarely  finds  during  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  that  both 
**ngB  are  equally  diseased.  The  lung  primarily  affected  is  generally 
'^ore  extensively  involved  and  the  destruction  of  tissue,  as  manifested 
''y  cavity  formation,  greater.  The  lung,  secondarily  affected,  may  be 
"'ftrltedly  diseased  in  the  upper  lobe,  but  the  lower  will  be  free,  or  at  most 
contain  scattered  tubercles.  During  the  terminal  months  of  the  disease 
flower  part  of  one  or  the  other  lung,  which  undergoes  a  certain  amount 
^  compensatory  emphysema,  supplies  the  patient  with  most  of  his 
<>r«athiDg  space  (Fig.  236;  see  also  Fig.  101). 
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Another  change,  and  one  that  probably  follows  the  pulmonary  in- 
fection very  quickly,  is  a  low-grade  inflammation  of  the  apical  pleur& 
which  results  in  the  obliteration  of  the  pleural  space  at  that  point. 
While  the  clinical  evidence  of  this  is  not  great,  it  is  an  almost  constAot 
finding  that  in  individuals  who  have  died  of  chronic  tuberculosis  tbe 
apices  of  the  lungs  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  that  thiE  is 
most  noticeable  over  the  posterior  surface. 

As  the  pulmonary  infection  spreads  the  overlying  pleura)  space  be- 
comes obliterated.     Involvement  of  the  pleura  in  tuberculosis  is  alwaj's 


Fig.  236. — Largo  cavity  in  left  upper  lobe:  dense  infiltration  Bod  fibroid  chanKSi  in 
lower  lobe.  Rieht  upper  lobe  densely  infiltrated  with  roceotly  formed  cnvities.  RiKhl 
lower  lobe  practically  free  from  disease. 

greatest  at  the  apex  where  the  trouble  originated  (Fig.  237).  At  tbe 
apex  the  thickening  is  dense,  gradually  thinning  out  as  the  base  of  tiie 
lung  if!  reached.  While  often  dense  throughout  and  binding  the  entire 
lung  firmly  to  the  chest  wall,  the  adhesions  over  the  lower  part  of  the  lung 
are  more  commonly  lace-like  and  easily  broken  up.  (See  also  section  on 
Pleurisy,  p.  572.) 

Obliteration  of  the  pleural,  space  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  protective 
rneasure.  Were  it  not  for  this  a  pneumothorax  would  likely  occur  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  instead  of  being  relatively  on- 
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common.  A  more  extended  description  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
tuberculous  pleurisies  and  in  pneumothorax  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ings dealing  with  these  conditions. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  develops  during  the  course  of  the  diseaac.  If  the  process  is  acute 
the  bronchi  present  no  change.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  chronic  types 
of  the  disease  with  the  formation  of  much  fibrous  tissue  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  not  uncommon. 


Fio.  237. — Thickeaed  pit 


Diformity  of  the  cheat  and  displacement  of  the  heart  depend  largely 
w  the  chronicity  of  the  disease.  If  chronic  and  there  is  much  fibroid 
™3iie  present  the  affected  lung  shrinks  and  as  a  result  the  chest  wall 
''Womea  retracted  and  the  heart  is  drawn  toward  the  diseased  side. 

Changes  in  Other  Organs. — In  addition  to  the  characteristic  changes 
^nich  are  seen  in  the  respiratory  organs,  tuberculosis  has  a  very  serious 
^nifiging  effect  on  other  organs  and  tissues  throughout  the  body.  The 
|iriet  account  which  follows  is  based  on  a  study  of  197  autopsied  cases 
"y  C.  Y,  White.'  The  lesions  most  frequently  noted  arc  the  presence  of 
>  Fifth  Report  of  Phipps  Institntr,  ni09. 
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tubercles,  usually  the  result  of  a  terminal  infection;  congestion;  catarrhal 
changes;  fatty  and  fibroid  degenerative  changes  and  ulceration.  In 
some  situations  all  of  these  changes  may  be  noted  while  in  others  one  or 
more  are  apt  to  be  present. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  changes  in  d}ing 
cases.  Fetterolf ^  in  a  special  study  of  100  cases  found  the  larynx  involved 
in  83  and  doubtfully  so  in  4.  In  the  trachea,  congestion  is  the  most  com- 
mon change  and  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  cases,  ulceration  is  present. 

Many  observers  hold  the  view  that  the  heart  in  tuberculosis  is  smaller 
than  normal  and  deduce  from  this  fact  that  the  size  of  the  heart  bears 
some  relation  to  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Of  197  cases  the  weight  of 
the  heart,  for  both  males  and  females,  was  practically  that  of  the  average 
normal  heart.  Cardiac  changes  noted  at  the  autopsy  table  in  tuber- 
culosis are  about  the  same  as  those  encountered  imder  other  conditions. 
In  about  half  the  cases  there  are  to  be  seen  varying  degrees  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation,  usually  the  latter,  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers.  A  smaD 
proportion  show  thickening  of  the  valve  leaflets  and  in  a  still  smaller 
proportion,  the  valve  orifices  are  incompetent  or  stenosed.  Tuberculous 
infection  of  the  heart  muscle  is  rare.  (See  also  section  on  TuberculosiB 
of  the  Pericardium,  p.  656.) 

Next  to  the  lungs  the  gastro-iniesiinal  trad  and  its  associated  organs 
are  most  seriously  damaged.  This  leads  to  serious  defects  in  metabolism, 
with  consequent  lowered  nutrition.  Some  of  the  lesions  are  tuberculous, 
but  most  of  them  are  of  a  secondary  nature  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  general  and  extensive,  are  far  more  serious  to  the  functional 
activity  of  these  organs  than  the  lesions  which  are  distinctly  tuberculous 
in  character.  The  intestinal  tract  is  the  site  of  ulcerative  changes  in  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases.  In  some  instances  a  large  portion  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially  the  lower  ileum,  may  be  the  site 
of  ulcerative  changes;  in  others  there  may  be  no  more  than  three  or  four 
ulcers.  The  stomach  is  the  site  of  an  ulcer  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases, 
which  is  about  the  usual  incidence  of  gastric  ulcer  under  all  conditions. 
Rarely  the  ulcer  is  tuberculous  in  character.  Pathological  changesin 
the  esophagus  are  unusual.  Congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
occasionally  noted  and  in  a  few  instances  tubercle-like  nodules  are  seen 
(3  out  of  140  autopsies). 

The  secondary  changes  noted  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  sub- 
acute and  chronic  gastritis;  gastro-enteritis,  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis 
and  colitis.  Anatomical  changes  also  occur.  Gastroptosis  was  noted 
in  62  out  of  197  cases;  ptosis  of  the  large  gut  was  encountered  in  but  two 
cases. 

Tuberculous  changes  in  the  appendix  were  noted  in  10  out  of  197 
cases.  About  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showed  tuberculous  fistulse  in  the 
ischio-rectal  region.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  wcteVrerfrf 
region  also  showed  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  tubercles  in  cases 
having  no  signs  of  fistula  or  abscess. 

The  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  usually  shows 
widespread  lesions  varying  from  a  slight  cloudiness  to  complete  necrosis 
or  extensive  fatty  changes.  Accompanying  these  lesions  in  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  there  is  generally  some  fibroid  change.  The  same  lesions 
are  noted  in   the  thyroid  and  suprarenal  glands,  both  of  which  are 

*  Trans.  Am   Laryngological  Assoc,  1914. 
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Iso  concerned  in  metabolism.     Amyloid  changes  in  the  liver  arc  not 
ncommon. 

Although  the  liver  occasionally  shows  large  caseous,  tuberculous  foci, 
his  is  rare.  The  presence  of  minute  pinpoint  and  microscopic  tubercles 
s  very  common  and  probably  represents  a  terminal  infection.  The  pan- 
areas  is  quite  resistant  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  but  even  this  organ  occa- 
ttonally  shows  microscopic  tubercles.  Tubercles  are  also  noted  in  the 
Lhyroid  gland  and  especially  in  the  suprarenals.  The  latter  may  also  be 
the  seat  of  large  caseous  tubercles  which  may  entirely  destroy  the  organ. 

The  spleen  is  usually  slightly  enlarged  and  often  congested.  Miliary 
tubercles  were  noted  in  60  and  amyloid  changes  in  51  out  of  197  cases. 

Chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  extremely  common 
but  these  changes  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  found  in  the  kidneys 
of  individuals  dying  of  other  chronic  diseases.  The  changes  are  brought 
about  by  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination  of 
the  toxic  products  generated  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  the  organisms 
of  mixed  infections  so  frequently  found.  In  addition  to  evidences  of 
nephritis  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  kidneys  also  show  the 
presence  of  small  miliary  tubercles. 

Other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  in  both  the  male  and 
female,  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  even 
in  the  terminal  stages.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  rarely  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of  tuberculosis.  When  seen  it 
usually  dominates  the  clinical  picture,  the  pulmonary  disease  being  of 
secondary  importance. 

Involvement  of  the  7nenin{jes  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in  the  chronic 
ulcerative  type  of  tuberculosis.  Meningeal  tuberculosis  is  most  often 
seen,  however,  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  condition  is  relatively 
common  in  children  and  it  is  very  frequently  the  terminal  event  in  cases 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle. 

Symptoms. — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  no  distinctive  mode  of 
onset  nor  is  there  any  single  symptom  which  is  absolutely  pathognomonic 
of  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  danger  signal  in  the  form 
of  a  single  symptom;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  onset  is 
Uttidious  and  the  disease  may  have  caused  considerable  damage  before 
its  true  nature  is  recognized. 

A  properly  taken  history  should  include  information  as  to  the  iiccu- 
Mtionjof  the  individual,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis  inthe 
S^3j7  an  account  of  past,  jjl^esses^  and,  lastly,  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, an  account  of  the  present  illness.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  from  the  history  alone  ihe  vasf  majority  of  cases  of  early 
tuberculosis  can  be  recognized  definitely,  or  at  least  the  presence  of  the 
disease  can  be  strongly  suspected.  The  mathematical  chances  of  tubercu- 
wsis  being  present  are  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
™  an  hemoptysis,  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  a  fistula  in  ano,  or  transient 
attacks  of  siight  hoarseness,  and  tms  hoias  true  iiifEe^face  of  previous 
&wd  health  and  excellent  "physical  condition.  These  single  symptoms 
^y  be  followed  very  shortly  by  other  evidences  of  pulmonary  disease. 
Very  often,  however,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  prodromal  symptoms, 
^^  niODths  or  years  m^y  elapse  before  the  disease  manifests  itself  in 
*J  active  form.  For  one  who  is  to  become  tuberculous  the  most  fortunate 
^Ung  is  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  single  isolated  symptoms,  as  they 
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are  apt  to  appear  before  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  health  and 
before  the  pulmonary  lesion  has  become  extensive.  The  significance 
of  these  manifestations  is  being  constantly  overlooked,  partly  because 
of  the  absence  of  other  corroborative  symptoms,  but  largely  because  of 
a  paucity  or  even  entire  absence  of  physical  signs. 

The  onset  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  as  follows: 
1.  Hemovtvsifi  and  Blood'StrenkpA  Ssjudum. — The  one  disease,  above 
all  others,  in  which  hemoptysis  most  frequently  occurs  is  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.     This  fact  has  been  emphasized  and  reemphasized  in  season 
and  out  of  season  and  yet  the  true  significance  of  this  symptom  is  being 
overlooked  constantly.     Blood  spitting  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.     Among  5856  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
the  occurrence  of  an  hemoptysis  was  acknowledged  by  2790  (47.6  per 
cent.)  at  the  time  of  their  first  visit.     The  difficulty,  however,  lies  not 
with  the  self-evident  case  of  phthisis  but  with  those  instances  in  which 
the  blood  spitting  occurs  as  the  initial  symptom  and  before  there  has 
been  any  deterioration  of  health  or  the  development  of  marked  physical 
signs.     It  is  extraordinary  how  frequently  the  source  of  the  blood  is 
ascribed  to  a  bleeding  point  in  the  upper  air  passages  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  ample  proof  that  hemorrhage  from  this  region  is  ex- 
cessively rare.     Although  the  apparent  health  of  the  patient  and  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  physical  signs  must  be  looked  upon  as  strong  factors 
in  influencing  physicians  against  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  the  mcwt 
important   reason,    in    my   opinion,    is    moral   cowardice.     Many  will 
admit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  a  hemoptysis  of  obscure 
origin  but  in  particular  cases  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  make  a 
diagnosis  without  other  corroborative  symptoms  and  signs.     In  this 
connection  Cabot^s  admonition  is  worth  repeating:     "I  do  not  deny 
that  the  causes  of  hemoptysis  are  numerous,  but  I  assert  that  the  causes 
of  genuinely  obscure  hemoptysis  in  temperate  climates  may  be  reduced  to 
one — pulmonary   tuberculosis.''     The    objection    may    be   raised  that 
among  the  conditions  which  simulate  tuberculosis  most  closely  blood 
spitting  is  a  very  common  symptom.     So  it  is — and  among  such  condi- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  various  mycotic  infections,  bronchiectasis, 
fibrosis  of  the  lungs,   malignant  disease  and  distomatosis.     The  last- 
named  has  a  fairly  distinct  geograpliical  distribution  and  is  to  be  en- 
countered in  tliis  part  of  the  world  in  imported  cases  only.    Of  the 
other  conditions  closer  study  will  show  in  them  certain  dififerences,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  physical  signs,  which  will  often  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  tuberculosis.     The  real  test,  however,  lies  in  the 
examination  of  the  sputum.     Cases  presenting  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  tuberculosis  without  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputurD 
should  arouse  at  once  the  suspicion  of  some  other  origin  for  the  hemor- 
rhage.    The  main  point  is  that  a  tentative  or  even  a  positive  diagnosis 
does  no  harm  in  case  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  a  tuberculous 
infection.     On  the  other  hand,  a  negative  diagnosis  may  lull  the  patiea* 
into  a  false  security.     There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  favors  withholding  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  sucb 
cases  because  such  an  opinion,  if  wrong,  places  a  stigma  on  the  patient' 
Failure  to  give  due  heed  to  it  more  often  ends  in  the  disease  progressing 
to  hopeless  incurability. 
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Figs.  238  and  239  clearly  show  the  majority  of  the  causes  of  hemop- 
ysis.  That  depicting  Strieker's  results  deals  with  a  body  of  men  pre- 
umably  healthy.    It  is  apparent  that  the  occurrence  of  blood  spitting 
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• 

^  such  individuals  points  overwhelmingly  to  tuberculosis,  the  percentage 
^  favor  of  this  diagnosis  being  95.8.  The  table  compiled  by  Cabot  from 
^^  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  shows  a  wider 
^Wbution  of  the  underlying  causes. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  cases  of  obvious  tuberculosis 
are  not  admitted  to*  this  hospital  and  that,  as  in  the  case  with  most 
hospitals,  patients  suffering  from  failing  compensation  form  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  total  admissions.  Even  so,  tuberculosis  occupies  firet 
place  with  a  percentage  of  50.  Furthermore  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 
the  majority  of  those  classed  as  ** undetermined"  properly  belong  under 
the  tuberculous  group,  which  would  raise  the  percentage  considerably. 

2.  Pleurisy. — It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  that  an 
attack  of  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion  should  arouse  one's  suspicion 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  At  one  time  the 
occurrence  of  primary  pleurisy  was  looked  upon  as  relatively  common. 
The  attack  may  be  without  an  apparent  exciting  cause  or  it  may  follow 
exposure  to  cold.  In  any  event  it  is  now  recognized  that  at  least  80 
per  cent,  of  such  pleurisies  are  tuberculous  in  origin.  A  pleural  effusion 
which  develops  insidiously  and  attains  a  large  size  before  recognition 
is  almost  certainly  tuberculous. 

The  records  of  the  large  insurance  companies  show  that  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  among  persons  who  have  had  pleuris}' 
within  five  years  prior  to  insurance  is  three  times  the  average  rate  for 
individuals  without  such  a  history. 

3.  ^Ischio-rectal  Ahscesfi  and  Fistula  in  Ano. — Proctologists  have  per- 
formed  a  valuable  service  in  emphasizing  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the 
great  majority  of  abscesses  in  and  about  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The 
occurrence  of  a  pyogenic  infection  in  this  region  should  always  call  for 
a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  In  the  event  of  a  negative 
examination  the  patient  should  be  warned  as  to  the  possible  danger  and 
cautioned  as  to  his  mode  of  life.  Very  often  the  ischio-rectal  abscess 
will  precede  definite  pulmonary  symptoms  by  several  years. 

A  ff^r.r-on^.nnn  Th^a  j^ay  bc  thc  vcry  first  intimation  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  hoarseness  may  develop  without  definite  exposure 
to  cold  or  any  other  known  cause.  It  may  be  persistent  from  the  onset 
but  more  often  is  transient  in  character,  being  present  for  a  few  dajrs  and 
then  disappearing  and  reappearing  again.  Very  often  the  hoarseness  is 
noticeable  for  a  part  of  the  day  only ;  either  on  getting  up  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  day  or  after  much  talking.  A  laryngological  examination 
is  imperative  in  these  cases.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to  assume  that 
the  laryngitis  is  due  to  a  *'cold.^' 

The  occurrence  of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  fur- 
nishes the  most  valuable  information  possible  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  they 
are  produced  by  something  else  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making 
a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  patient  should  have  no 
influence  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Only  too  frequently  physicians 
hesitate  to  commit  themselves  because  the  patient  presents  every 
appearance  of  health  and  the  pulmonary  signs  are  indefinite. 

Unfortunately  tuberculosis  is  far  more  often  characterized  by  aJ^ 
insidious  rather  than  an  abrupt  onset,  and  there  is  no  single,  striking 
symptom  upon  which  we  can  place  much  reliance.  Cases  with  ^^ 
insidious  onset  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

1.  The  individual  catches  ^'cold''  which  instead  of  clearing  up  p^^' 
sists,  or  just  as  it  seems  to  be  getting  better  a  fresh  "cold"  is  acquir^^- 
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Associated  with  the  cough,  which  may  be  dry  and  hacking  in  character, 
there  are  loss  of  weight,  anemia,  malaise  and  at  times  the  sputum  may 
be  blood-tinged.  In  some  instances  patients  themselves  neglect  these 
**  colds,"  in  other  instances  although  they  seek  advice,  they  are  told 
they  are  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  a  cough  which,  without 

complications,   pp.rsii^t^s  nv^r  riy   weeks  or  two  moptiiR  is  R^i^pipimis  at 

least;  if  it  is  associated  with  loss  of  weight,  slight  fever,  and  malaise, 
it  is  almost  certainly  tuberculous  in  origin. 

2.  In  another  group  the  dominant  symptoms  are  referred  to  the 
Qodro-intestinal  trad.    Anorexia  is  common,  or  the  appetite  is  variable, 

iing  sometimes  very  good  and  at  others,  poor.  Symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion are  annoying  and  usually  take  the  form  of  distention  after  eating, 
with  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  even  well-marked  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  In  this  group  malaise,  pallor 
and  loss  of  weight  also  occur.  Cough  may  be  present  or  absent.  If 
pre^nt  it  is  usually  not  marked  and  its  significance  is  lost  sight  of,  because 
of  the  marked  gastric  symptoms.  Stomach  coughs  were  once  common, 
but  fortunately  little  is  heard  of  them  nowadays.  Indigestion  occurring 
in  an  individual  previously  free  from  any  such  disturbance  and  associated 
with  malaise,  loss  of  weight  and  cough,  should  lead  one  to  take  a  careful 
history  of  the  case  and  above  all  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
lungs. 

3.  A  third  group  is  comprised  of  those  cases  in  which  the  onset  is 
so  insidious  that  there  is  nothing  which  definitely  attracts  attention.  The 
condition  is  often  descrioea  oy  tne  expression  ^^  generally  run  down." 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  in  this  group  usually  reveals  the 
following  facts:  Malaise  is  marked  and  the  individual  has  a  feeling  of 
being  constantly  tired,  even  when  awakening  after  a  good  night's  sleep; 
there  is  loss  of  weight  which  may  amount  to  10  or  15  pounds,  so  gradual, 
however,  that  the  patient  has  not  been  conscious  of  it;  there  is  usually 
some  pallor,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  morning ;  cough  may  be  absent, 
or  if  present,  is  confined  to  the  morning  on  awakening;  and  lastly,  there 
Diay  be  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion.  The  most  significant  features 
we  the  malaise  and  gradual  loss  of  weight.  Patients  in  this  group 
frequently  escape  detection  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  women  disturbances  of  the  menstrual  function  are  among  the 
^ly  symptoms.  Either  the  flow  becomes  scanty  and  irregular  in  its 
appearance  or  it  ceases  entirely.  Under  the  same  circumstances  leukor- 
rhea  may  appear  or  if  already  present  become  greatly  aggravated. 

4.  The  attack  may  begin  more  abruptly  and  resemble  in  every  respect 
JVyhoid  fever^  The  patient  feels  tired  and  dragged  out  and  there  is  slight 
lever  wnich  finally  assumes  the  continuous  type  seen  in  typhoid  patients. 
Inasmuch  as  bronchitis  and  some  cough  are  commonly  present  in  typhoid 
fever  patients  the  true  nature  of  these  symptoms  are  overlooked.  I 
recall  one  patient  who  was  treated  for  nearly  three  weeks  for  typhoid 
J6ver,  without  a  suspicion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  trouble,  until  he 
*^d  a  fair-sized  pulmonary  hemorrhage  following  a  cold  bath.  This 
Patient  had  a  moderately  advanced  lesion  in  the  right  upper  lobe  and 
tubercle  bacilU  in  the  sputum. 

1  think  there  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  tuberculosis  not  infrequently 
undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  which  closely  resembles  an  attack  of 
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typhoid  fever.  Very  often  the  acute  process  spontaneously  subsides  and 
the  patient  apparently  makes  a  perfect  recovery.  Out  of  5895  cases  of 
tuberculosis  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  1083  or  18.3  per  cent,  gave  a 
history  of  having  had  typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite  likely  that  not  a  few  of 
these  were  instances  of  an  acute  exacerbation  of  tuberculosis. 

5.  Occasionally  tuberculosis  first  manifests  itself  with  chills,  fever 
and  sweats  which  may  assume  a  periodicity  similar  to  that  seen  in  malariiL 
In  regions  where  both  diseases  coexist  mistakes  are  frequent. 

6.  What  is  known  as  Lnuta^  law  should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  after  the  age  of  puberty  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  any  part  of  the  body 
is  almost  iny^j-ifihlv  nnpf|pnDanied  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There- 
fore,  the  presence  of  a  tuberculous  testicle  or  oi  tuberculous  lymph  nodes 
in  an  adult  should  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs. 

7.  Finally,  the  following  precepts  of  Dieulafov  should  be  kept  in 
mind :  Every  youth  or  adult,  who  wastes  much  or  rapidly,  with  or  without 
fever,  must  be  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis^  in  the  absence  of  diabetes 
or  Basedow's  disease. 

Every  girl  or  young  woman  who  has  neither  genuine  chlorosis, 
Bright's  disease  nor  syphilitic  anemia,  but  yet  has  the  appearance  of 
chloro-anemia,  must  be  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  detailed  above  in  the  various  modes  of  onset  also  form 
the  symptomatology  of  the  incipient  stage.  If  the  disease  is  arrested  at 
this  stage  the  symptoms  disappear.  If,  however,  the  disease  progresses 
the  symptoms  already  present  are  apt  to  become  more  marked;  the  ema- 
ciation becomes  more  pronounced,  the  cough  and  expectoration  more 
troublesome,  and  in  addition  new  symptoms  are  constantly  developing. 
By  the  time  the  terminal  stage  is  reached  the  patient  will  suffer  at  one 
time  or  another  from  all  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  thejjfiflfiiaLtf 
-xonotitutionnl  g}nn>ptQins.,duetQ  the,  toaiL^ff ects  of  the  infection;  and 
(2)  the  local  subjective  symptoms  due  to  pathological  changes  in  the 
various  organs.  " 

Constitutional  Symptoms.— Fei^ — This  is  the  most  important  s)Tnp- 
tom  in  tuberculosis  and  a  study  ot  its  manifestations  jdelds  much  infor- 
mation, as  from  this  one  symptom  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  destructive  process  of  the  disease  as  it  progresses  from  its 
incipiency  to  the  terminal  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever  is  the  most  reliable  evidence  we  have  that  the  disease  is  tending 
toward  arrest  or  quiescence. 

The  early  febrile  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  usually  consist  of 
slight^elevations  of  temperature  amounting  to  from  1°  to  2.6°F.  The 
fever  may  be  present  every  day  or  only  every  second  or  third  day  (sec 
Fig.  240).  It  js  increased  by  exercise  and  as  a  rule  quickly  subsides  after^ 
several  weeks'  rest  jiTbed.  At  times  slight  fever  persists  in  an  early  case 
even  after  prolonged  rest  (sec  Fig.  241).  This  is  usually  an  indication  of 
poor  resistance  or  the  presence  of  more  extensive  disease  than  the  physical 
signs  indicate. 

Very  often  the  febrile  stage  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  ^subnormal  ^ 
temperature  during  which  time  the  patient  continues  to  inaprove  i^see 
Pig.  ^42).     Gradually  the  temperature  curve  shows  less  marked  remis- 
sions and  becomes  normal.     Unless  a  relapse  occurs  or  there  is  some 
intercurrent  disturbance  the  temperature  then  remains  normal.    Sub- 
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mud  temperatures  are  also  present  in  cases  with  advanced  disease 
ich  is  temporarily  quiescent.     In  such  instances  the  vitality  is  usually 


FlO.   240. — Tempernlure  in  an  early 
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I.  242. — Subnormal  temperature  often  nol«d  after  subsidence  of  fever  in  early'case. 


A  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be  followed  by  fever.  This  may  be 
s  to  an  acute  reepiratory  infection  which  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of 
!  hemorrhage  or  it  may  result  from  small  areas  of  broncho- pneumonia 
e  to  iiiBu£9atioD  of  blood. 
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In  persons  who  have  become  afebrile,  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature may  occur  and  last  for  a  day  or  ao.  This  may  be  due  to  an  ftcute 
cold  (sec  Fig.  243),  some  gastric  disturbance,  constipation,  slight  pleurisy, 
overexertion,  etc.  In  women  during  the  active  stage  of  the  diaeasethe 
temperature  may  abruptly  rise  some  days  prior  to,  or  with  the  onset  of, 
the  menstT-iicU  period  (see  Fig.  244)  and  may  remain  elevated  until  the  flow 
ceases.     In  patients  who  have  been  afebrile,  and  in  whom  these  temporan- 
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Fio.  24:i.— Afebrile  ci 


Fia.  244.— Rise  in  temperature  due  to  mcnatruation. 

manifestations  of  fever  occur,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that  the  <L~- 
has  not  become  arrested  but  is  simply  quiescent.  When  they  can  p*^ 
through  such  episodes  without  a  febrile  reaction,  it  may  be  taken  as  o" 
of  the  pieces  of  evidence  that  the  disease  is  apparently  arrested. 

When  the  disease  is  not  arrested  but  continues  to  spread  the  tetf*' 
perature  is  moderately  high  and   may  be  intermittent,   remittent  o* 
continuous   (see   Fig.   245),     The  temperature  may  then  subside  m>, 
become  normal  or  show  hut  slight  elevations  or  it  may  pass  into  the  hecU" 
type  which  is  characterized  by  marked  remissions  and  intermission' 
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(Fig.  246).  In  this  type  of  temperature,  which  is  always  present  in 
advanced  cases  which  are  progressing  toward  a  fatal  termination,  the 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  may  amount 
to  from  .'>"  to  ST. 

When  new  areas  of  lung  tissue  are  being  invaded  the  temperature 
is  continuous  in  type,  sometimes  with  slight  remissions  and  in  other 
instances  there  are  marked  intermissions  (Figs.  247  and  248).     Such  tem- 
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Fio.  248. — Rapidly  advancing  type  of  d 
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perature  curves  always  indicate  marked  activity  of  the  disease.  Tem- 
peratures of  this  type  may  be  present  when  the  case  is  first  seen  or 
develop  after  a  period  of  slight  fever;  as  a  rule  they  change  into  the 
hectic  type  but  the  fever  may  gradually  subside  and  the  temperature 
become  normal.  Another  interesting  feature  to  be  looked  for  in  charts 
of  this  type  is  inversion  of  the  temperature,  that  is  the  morning  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  that  in  the  evening.     An  inverted  temperature  is  com- 
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oionly  associated  with  miliary  tuberculosis  but  it  often  may  be  noted 
in  pulmonary  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  spreading  rapidly.  It  is  not 
constant  and  is  usually  observed  but  a  few  days  aa  shown  in  both 
Figs.  247  and  348. 

Another  tj-pe  of  temperature  is  that  seen  in  cases  with  an  acute  onset 
and  high  fever.  The  fever  may  subside  by  lysis  in  two  or  three  weeks 
(see  Fig.  249)  or  it  may  become  hectic  in  type.  Such  cases  Eire  not  in- 
frequently mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia  because  of  the  sudden  onset, 
high  fever,  blood  in  the  sputum  and  signs  of  consolidation  over  an  upper 
lobe. 

A  continuous  type  of  temperature  which  is  broken  at  intervals  by 
marked  intermissions  (Fig.  248)  sometimes  leads  to  a  diagnosis  of  malaria, 
especially  when  the  sudden  rises  in  the  temperature  are  accompanied  by 
cmlly  sensations. 
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Fio.  250. — Type  of  temperature  seen  in  terminal  Blage  of  Btlvunced  casea. 

In  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease  the  temperature  is  characterized 
"y  marked  irregularities,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  250. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  temperature  observations 
"Ufflot  be  overestimated.  The  cUnical  thermometer  should  always  be 
•Mod.  In  the  very  early  eases  when  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
***  inconclusive,  the  use  of  the  thermometer  three  or  four  times  a  day 

ojt^  will  often  determine  the  diagnosis.     Furthermore,  the  absence 

cases  with  other  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  disease,  or  the 
dence  of  fever  are  the  best  evidences  we  possess  of  an  inactive 
ise.  The  temperature  should  always  be  taken  in  the  morning 
L  the  afternoon,  preferably  at  4  p.m.  Additional  observations 
le  at  noon  and  8  p.m.  if  thought  necessary. 
■1  the  use  of  the  chnical  thermometer  is  a  simple  procedure 
lutious  should  be  observed.     Not  infrequently  I  have  been 
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told  that  a  patient  had  no  fever  when  subsequent  observations  in  a  sana- 
torium showed  that  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  every 
afternoon.  In  order  to  detect  slight  rises  in  the  temperature  (99°,  to 
99.3°F.)  the  thermometer  should  be  left  in  the  mouth  not  less  than  10 
minutes.  For  temperatures  over  100°F.  any  thermometer  will  register 
the  amount  of  fever  within  a  minute,  but  for  slight  elevations  even  the 
half  minute  and  minute  thermometers  will  often  fail.  Several  years 
ago  I  carried  out  a  series  of  observations  which  showed  that  a  3-minute 
thermometer,  if  kept  in  the  mouth  for  at  least  10  minutes,  was  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  accurate  as  the  quickly  registering  thermometers 
placed  in  the  rectum.  Mouth  temperatures  should  not  be  taken  within 
half  an  hour  if  the  patient  has  taken  anything  very  hot  or  very  cold  to 
eat  or  drink. 

Many  observers  recommend  the  rectal  use  of  the  thermometer  as  the 
only  reliable  method.  If  the  precautions  I  have  given  are  observed  this 
will  not  be  necessarj'.  Besides  it  is  less  convenient  and  oft^n  patients 
object  to  it. 

^'^HS  ^f  Weight. — A  gradual  and  progressive  loss  of  weight  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  amount  lost  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals  and  is  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  severity  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  the  loss  is  rapid  and  may  eventu- 
ally amount  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  normal  body  weight.  In  the 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease  the  loss  of  weight  is  rarely  extreme  and  in 
addition  it  is  apt  to  be  quickly  regained  if  the  patient  is  put  under  tic 
proper  treatment.  A  progressive  loss  of  weight  which  continues  in  spite 
of  proper  treatment  is  always  of  serious  import.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
steady  gain  in  weight  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  prognostic  signs. 

Not  only  does  the  patient  show  emaciation  but  the  muscidar  system 
becomes  more  and  more  atrophied  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  addi- 
tion the  muscles  become  undulv  irritable. 

Malaise.^ — In  many  cases  with  an  insidious  onset  a  sense  of  weanness 
wittTor  without  exertion  of  any  kind  may  be  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  disease.  Very  often  it  is  the  only  symptom  the  patient  comphiins 
of  for  months.  It  is  the  one  symptom  that  has  walked  more  patients 
into  their  graves  than  any  other  because  of  the  fact  that  exercise  is 
almost  invariably  prescribed.  This  is  commonly  done  without  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  associated  symptoms.  The  exer- 
cise is  prescribed  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  healthy 
man  feel  better  it  ought  to  make  the  individual  who  is  suffering  from 
languor  feel  twice  as  well.  Unfortunately  this  procedure  aggravates 
the  difficulty  instead  of  relieving  it.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  sense 
of  languor  and  tiredness  increases.  In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease 
it  is  due  to  the  extreme  emaciation  and  inability  to  absorb  the  proper 
amount  of  nourishment. 

Closely  allied  to  this  condition  of  general  malaise  is  neurasthenia.  K 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  that  neurasthenia  is  rarely  a  pur« 
functional  disturbance.  In  some  cases  of  tuberculosis,  neurasthenia'^ 
a  very  marked  feature  of  the  disease  and  the  nervous  phenomena  vM 
dominate  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  of 
neurasthenia  which  are  considered  as  instances  of  a  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  but  which  in  reality  are  due  to  a  latent  tubc^ 
culous  infection  which  escapes  notice.     I  recall  one  case  in  which  neuras- 
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thenia,  associated  with  profound  asthenia,  had  existed  for  four  years. 
Although  the  neurologist  in  charge  suspected  a  tuberculous  infection  it 
could  never  be  located.  Finally  the  occurrence  of  an  hemoptysis  pointed 
to  pulmonary  trouble  which  a  careful  physical  examination  showed  to  be 
present  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  The  patient  was  then  treated  as  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  and  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Night  sweats  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
but  are  not  usually  encountered  in  the  incipient  stage.  They  occur  very 
commonly  in  the  second  stage  but  as  a  rule  are  not  severe.  Sweating 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  harassing  manifestation  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  not  only  ex- 
hausting but  in  addition  causes  great  discomfort.  As  a  rule  night  sweats, 
which  do  not  disappear  after  the  patient  has  been  put  under  treatment, 
occur  in  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  and  in  the  terminal  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  when  fever  is  present.  Sweating  rarely  occurs  in  an  afeb- 
rile patient.  Night  sweats,  as  the  name  implies,  occur  at  night,  usually 
in  the  early  morning  hours. 

Axillary  sweating  is  very  common  in  tuberculous  subjects  even  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  A  tendency  to  sweat  after  the  least 
exertion  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease. 

Chills. — Sometimes  chills  occur  as  an  early  manifestation  of  the 
disease.  As  a  rule  chills  associated  with  fever  and  sweats,  occur  in  very 
acute  types  of  the  disease,  such  as  pneumonic  phthisis  and  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  In  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis, 
while  chilly  sensations  are  not  infrequent,  distinct  chills  are  unusual. 

Anemia. — A  slight  degree  of  anemia  in  the  incipient  stage  of  tubercu- 
losis is  not  uncommon,  although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Morning  pallor  is  often  very  noticeable;  this  is  apt  to  be  masked  in  the 
afternoon  by  flushing  of  the  cheeks  as  the  result  of  slight  fever. 

In  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  disease  anemia  may  or  may  not 
Represent.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  marked.  In  other  instances  and  espe- 
cially in  individuals  who  have  been  under  appropriate  treatment,  there 
Jsno  evidence  of  anemia;  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  often  present  a 
healthy,  ruddy  color. 

The  blood  picture  in  tuberculosis  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  that 
seen  in  chlorosis  in  that  the  hemoglobin  is  most  affected,  although  the 
reduction  of  the  hemoglobin  content  in  tuberculosis  is  never  as  marked  as 
^  chlorosis.  The  leukocytes  in  tuberculosis  are  not  increased  in  the 
first  and  second  stages;  in  the  third  stage  a  moderate  leukocytosis  is 
common,  probably  as  the  result  of  mixed  infection. 

Gastrointestinal  Symptoms. — As  already  mentioned  these  symptoms 
^y  overshadow  the  pulmonary  symptoms  at  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Anorexia  is  not  uncommon  in  the  beginning  and  may  persist  until  the 
^^d.  In  some  patients  gastric  disturbances  persist  or  recur  very  fre- 
Wently  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  and  seriously  interfere  with 
'^overy.  The  majority  of  people  suffering  from  tuberculosis  give  both 
"^jective  and  objective  evidence  of  the  injury  which  befalls  the  aU- 
^tary  canal  and  the  organs  which  have  to  do  with  nutrition.  A  coated 
^f  dry  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
diarrhea  are  the  common  symptoms  which  are  encountered.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  exists  in  almost  every  case.     As  a  general  rule  it  can  be 
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said  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very  poor  if  the  patient  either  can- 
not eat  because  of  marked  anorexia  or  because  the  least  thing  upsets  the 
stomach.  In  spite  of  extensive  disease  of  the  lungs  and  marked  symp- 
toms some  patients  continue  to  have  a  good  appetite  and  digest  their 
food  without  discomfort.  In  those  who  suffer  from  a  sense  of  fulness, 
often  with  considerable  epigastric  pain  after  eating,  the  trouble  is  rarely 
due  to  pathological  changes  in  the  stomach  but  to  alterations  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  gastric  juice.  The  gastric  juice  may  be  inefficient  because 
it  is  too  small  in  amount  or  too  poor  in  quality.  At  times  nausea  and 
vomiting  may  occur  but  more  often  the  patient  simply  feels  nauseated 
either  at  the  sight  of  food  or  after  eating.  Vomiting  more  often  results 
from  a  reflex  action  as  the  result  of  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  In  the 
effort  to  build  the  patient  up  forced  feeding  is  sometimes  injudiciously 
employed  with  the  result  that  the  overfeeding  produces  a  typical  bilious 
avLaciC. 

Diarrhea  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  symptom.  It  may  be 
due  simply  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
or  as  the  result  of  intestinal  ulceration.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
diarrhea  even  when  most  severe,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  Recently  Brown  and  Heise^  have 
shown  by  means  of  a  bismuth  meal  that  there  is  marked  hypermotility 
of  the  intestines  when  ulceration  is  present,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
becoming  entirely  emptied  within  24  hours. 

Cardio-vascular  Symptoms. — Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  a  very  fre- 
quent manifestation  in  tuberculosis.  It  may  occur  as  an  early  symptom 
and  without  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  value  as  an  early 
diagnostic  sign.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  tendency  of  the  pulse 
rate  to  increase  becomes  more  marked.  In  some  instances  the  patient 
is  not  conscious  of  the  rapidly  beating  heart  but  at  times  an  annoying 
palpitation  occurs  with  the  tachycardia.  During  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  rate  is  usually  very  high  rising  to  120  or  more. 

The  blood-pressure  in  tuberculous  subjects  is  usually  low.  If  the 
disease  undergoes  arrest  and  health  is  restored,  the  blood-pressure  returns 
to  normal.  Cardiac  weakness  is  not  uncommonly  present  and  occa- 
sionally is  the  cause  of  death. 

Edema  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  legs,  is  not  infrequently  seen 
in  the  terminal  stage  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  an  indication  that  the 
end  is  near  at  hand.  p]dema  may  be  due  to  cardiac  weakness,  a  com- 
plicating nephritis  or  both. 

A  violet  or  bluish  discoloration  of  the  nails  is  frequently  noted. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion that  the  infection  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  almost  invariably  present 
in  the  terminal  stage.  While  the  condition  resembles  cyanosis  due  to 
cardiac  weakness  it  occurs  independently  of  the  heart  and  is  apparently 
due  to  toxic  absorption.  True  cyanosis  of  the  fingers  and  lips  ^ 
occasionally  noted. 

Ski7i. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  skin  rarely  shows  aay 
abnormality.  In  the  advanced  stages,  however,  it  is  nearly  always 
unduly  dry  or  moist  and  clammy.  Often  the  skin  has  a  scaly  appearance 
and  fine  bran-like  flakes  can  be  scraped  ofif.  In  those  who  are  uncleanly 
in  their  habits  pityriasis  versicolor,  an  eruption  which  consists  of  ydlow^^ 

•  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Astfoc,  July  12,  1919. 
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ish  or  orange-colored  patches,  is  commonly  seen  on  the  thorax  and  upper 

abdomen. 

Jaundice  and  purpura  are  occasionally  noted  in  tuberculosis;  usually 

in  the  terminal  stage.     In  an  analysis  of  the  ward  patients  in  the  Phipps 

Institute,  Cruice  found  7  instances  of  jaundice  among  1748  cases  and  8 

of  purpura  among  1626  cases. 

A  hectic  flush  is  common  in  the  afternoon  even  in  patients  who  have 

a  very  slight  rise  in  the  temperature.     The  flush  is  usually  confined  to 

the  side  affected  or  if  both  lungs  are  involved  will  be  more  marked  on  the 

side  having  the  most  marked  disease. 

In  advanced  cases  the  hair  becomes  thin  and  presents  a  dry,  lusterless 

appearance. 

Urine. — In  the  early  cases  evidences  of  kidney  irritation  occur  with  no 

greater  frequency  than  is  encountered  in  the  general  run  of  individuals. 
As  the  tuberculous  process  advances,  however,  the  urinary  findings  show 
an  increasing  number  of  abnormalities.  Walsh  found  albumen  present 
in  47  per  cent,  of  advanced  cases  and  casts  are  nearly  as  frequently  present. 
In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  sugar  is  present.  It  was  noted  in  2  per 
cent,  of  656  cases  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute.  In  some  instances 
it  is  due  to  a  true  diabetes;  in  others  it  is  to  he  looked  upon  as  a  mild 
glycosuria. 

Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction  was  considered  at  one  time  to  be  of  both 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  As  it  is  often  found  in  conditions  other 
than  tuberculosis,  it  has  no  significance  as  a  diagnostic  sign;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  its  prognostic  value. 

Phosphaturia  is  often  present  when  the  patient  is  steadily  losing 
weight.     It  is  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  cell  destruction. 

Nervous  System. — The  menial  attitude  varies  greatly.  This,  however, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  disease  itself;  for  while  it  is  true  that  most  people 
are  depressed  at  the  onset,  they  rapidly  revert  to  their  normal  state  of 
Diind.  This  may  be  optimistic,  pessimistic  or  indifferent  as  the  case 
Diay  be.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  spes  phthidca  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  tuberculous  subjects.  It  is  extraordinary  how  some  patients 
will  cheerfully  make  plans  for  the  future  even  when  they  are  a  few  days 
from  death.  Although  the  frequency  of  this  exaggerated  form  of  hope- 
fuhiess  has  been  greatly  overestimated,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  cheer- 
fulness and  optimism  as  to  the  outcome,  is  more  often  present  than 
<iepression  and  pessimism. 

Tuberculosis  among  the  insane  is  very  common  but  no  more  so  than 
a  similar  group  of  individuals  living  under  like  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand  the  development  of  a  psychosis  in  a  tuberculous  subject  is 
relatively  infrequent.  McCarthy  recognizes  a  small  group  of  psychoses 
<lue  to  tuberculosis  and  a  second  group  which  includes  the  usual  type 
of  insanity  determined  by  a  lowering  of  nutrition.  The  first  group  pre- 
^iits  a  symptom  complex  closely  resembling  paresis.  In  the  second  group 
the  psychosis  may  take  the  form  of  melancholia,  mania,  dementia  prsecox, 
hysterical  insanity  and  delusional  insanity.  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not 
^common  especially  in  those  who  become  depressed  and  melancholy. 

Hypercesihesia. — Points  of  tenderness  may  occur  in  various  parts 
^  the  body  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  definite  neuritis. 

Herpes  zoster  is  occasionally  noted  in  tuberculosis  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  condition  can  be  ascribed  to  the  tuberculous  infection.     Head- 
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ache  is  not  infrequent.  It  is  commonly  due  to  eye  strain  and  is  usually 
encountered  in  those  confined  to  bed  and  who  read  a  ^eat  deal.  Per- 
sistent headache  should  always  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
meningitis. 

Insomnia  of  a  mild  grade  is  not  uncommon;  it  is  rarely  severe  enough 
to  demand  treatment.  The  sleep  is  often  broken,  however,  by  night 
sweats  or  attacks  of  coughing. 

Arthritis  J  generally  affecting  the  ankles,  is  in  my  experience  relatively 
common  in  advanced  cases.  The  ankles  become  slightly  swollen, red- 
dened and  very  painful.  In  some  instances  the  pain  is  intense  and  even 
the  weight  of  a  sheet  is  unbearable.  A  number  of  French  observers 
look  upon  this  type  of  arthritis  as  being  tuberculous  in  origin. 

Me7istrual  Function. — In  women  the  menstrual  function  is  affected 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  suppression  of  the 
menses  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule, 
the  menstrual  flow  first  becomes  irregular  and  scanty  and  finally  ceases. 
If  the  patient  is  restored  to  health  the  menstrual  function  gradually 
becomes  normal.  Leukorrhea  is  also  apt  to  develop  or  if  present  it 
becomes  much  worse. 

Local  Subjective  Symptoms. — Cough. — In  the  majority  of  cases  cough 
is  among  the  very  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease  and  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  that  the  patient  notices.  At  first  it  may  be  confined 
to  the  morning  on  awakening  or  it  may  be  absent  at  that  time  and  occur 
intermittently  during  the  day.  In  still  other  instances  it  is  most  marked 
on  going  to  bed.  Not  infrequently  what  is  at  first  believed  to  be  an 
acute  cold  continues  indefinitely.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  view  any  cou^ 
which  persists  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  as  being  tuberculous  in  origin 
unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved  definitely.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  cough  becomes  more  and  more  severe  and  tends  to  become  paroxysmal 
in  character. 

Occasionally  the  patient  has  a  number  of  symptoms  indicating  the 
existence  of  an  incipient  tuberculosis  and  no  cough  whatever.  The  cough 
is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  by  the  pul- 
monary secretions  and  is  almost  invariably  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  sputum.  Any  cough  which  is  unproductive  is  largely  unnecessary 
and  can  be  controlled  voluntarily  to  a  great  extent  by  the  patient. 

Expectoration. — As  a  rule  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  closely 
associated  and  the  one  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  the  other. 
There  may  be  considerable  expectoration,  however,  with  little  or  no 
cough,  the  sputum  being  brought  up  by  what  is  known  as  hawking  or 
clearing  the  throat.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection  the  sputum 
is  usually  slight  in  amount  but  as  the  disease  progresses  it  becomes  more 
and  more  profuse,  especially  after  the  formation  of  a  cavity. 

As  to  the  sputum  in  tuberculosis  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  no  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  except  possibly  in  the  stage  of  excavation,  when 
the  so-called  nummular  sputum  occurs.  The  latter  is  brought  up  in 
the  form  of  irregularly  shaped  grayish  or  greenish-gray  baU^  which 
sink  in  water.  Sputum  with  similar  characteristics  may  occur  also  in 
bronchiectasis. 

Aside  from  this  form  of  sputum  the  secretion  may  consist  of  glairy 
transparent  material  with  black  specks  scattered  through  it;  it  may  be 
slightly  or  markedly  yellowish  in  color  and  later  it  may  assume  a  greenish 
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tinge.  From  time  to  time  blood  may  be  noted  in  the  sputum.  The 
blood  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  few  minute  specks;  it  may  be  in  the  form 
of  streaks  or  the  blood  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  sputum  giving 
it  a  pinkish  or  reddish  color,  depending  on  the  amount  of  blood  present. 

Hemoptysis. — The  significance  of  hemoptysis  has  been  alluded  to  in 
considering  the  modes  of  onset.  Hemoptysis  occurs  in  about  one-half 
of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  some  observers  have 
placed  the  incidence  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  and  others  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.  Of  5856  cases  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  47.6  per  cent. 
had  had  an  hemoptysis  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Males  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  hemoptysis  than  females,  probably 
because  of  their  greater  physical  activity.  The  accident  occurs  most 
frequently  in  adults  who  are  suffering  from  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of 
disease.  Hemoptysis  is  an  imusual  occurrence  in  children  nor  is  it  often 
noted  in  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  in  adults. 

The  amount  of  the  hemorrhage  varies  greatly.  It  may  consist  of  a 
few  flecks  or  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  it  may  be  so  large  as  to 
cause  death  within  a  few  minutes.  The  sputum  may  be  constantly 
streaked  with  blood  or  pinkish  or  salmon-colored  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  When  the  hemorrhage  consists  of  an  ounce  or  so  of  pure  blood 
the  patient  may  expectorate  dark  clots  or  blood-streaked  sputum  for  a 
few  days.  A  single  hemoptysis  of  this  kind  may  be  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  blood  the  patient  ever  has.  Very  often,  however,  there  are 
recurrences  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  Very  large  hemorrhages 
almost  invariably  occur  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  when  cavity 
fonnation  has  taken  place.  As  a  cause  of  death  hemorrhage  is  not  as 
frequent  as  ordinarily  believed.  In  a  study  of  the  cause  of  death  in  136 
cases  I  found  that  a  hemorrhage  was  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  in 
11.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  so  large  as  to  immediately  cause  death  or 
it  may  give  rise  to  a  widespread  broncho-pneumonia  due  to  insufflation 
of  blood,  which  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  usually 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  blood  is  bright  red  in  color  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pulmonary  veins  carry  arterial  blood.  In  the  moderately 
advanced  and  advanced  cases  the  blood  comes  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  is  daric  or  venous  in  color. 

In  many  instances  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  can  be  determined 
but  in  not  a  few  cases  it  suddenly  appears  without  apparent  cause. 
Recently  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  White  Haven 
Sanatorium  ten  years  ago  with  his  disease  arrested.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  been  in  perfect  health  and  had  worked  at  his  trade  every  day. 
While  walking  along  the  street  he  suddenly  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
Coughing  and  spat  up  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  Aside  from  this  he  had  no 
other  symptoms  and  examination  of  his  chest  shows  no  change  from  that 
Doted  ten  years  ago. 

In  many  instances  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  an  acute 
J^piratory  infection  commonly  manifesting  itself  as  an  ordinary  ''cold." 
In  institutions  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  number  of  patients  to  have 
attacks  of  hemoptysis  within  a  few  days.  This  epidemic-like  occurrence 
*«  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  some  infection.  Some  years  ago  Flick, 
Ilavenel  and  Irwin  in  a  study  of  such  cases  were  able  to  show  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  pneumococci  in  the  expectorated  blood. 
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As  an  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  exertion  of  some 
description  is  usually  considered  as  a  common  factor.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Bang^  in  a  study  of  hemoptysis  found  that  the  hemorrhage  came 
on  while  the  patients  were  lying  in  bed  or  reclining  in  a  chair  in  69  per  cent. 
of  354  cases.  He  considers  congestion  or  stasis  to  be  the  most  important 
factor.  Thus  50  of  the  patients  had  been  constantly  febrile;  fever  had 
developed  just  prior  to  the  hemorrhage  in  45  and  immediately  afterwards 
in  31;  11  had  been  severely  cliilled  and  10  had  received  an  injection  of 
tuberculin. 

Among  women  blood  spitting  may  be  present  just  before  or  during 
the  time  of  the  menstrual  period.  As  the  disease  tends  towards  arrest, 
the  bleeding  gradually  ceases. 

In  cavity  cases  large  hemorrhages  are  usuallj'  the  result  of  rupture  of 
a  pulmonary  blood-vessel.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cavities  there  are 
present  in  the  walls  or  in  the  trabeculse  traversing  the  cavity,  blood- 
vessels. Small  aneurismal  dilatations  are  very  commonly  present  in 
the  vessels.  They  may  rupture  through  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  or  the  disease  may  gradually  erode  through  the  arterial  wall. 
In  addition  to  hemorrhages  of  considerable  size  the  sputum  from  cavit}' 
cases  may  be  pinkish  or  salmon-colored  from  the  admixture  of  blood 
coming  from  ulcerations  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity  and  such  sputum  maybe 
the  precursor  of  a  large  hemorrhage. 

Pain. — Chest  pain  is  one  of  the  common  manifestations  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  character  of  the  pain  varies.  It  is  usually  subjective  but 
may  be  objective  only.  When  objective  it  is  usually  associated  with 
cavity  formation  in  the  lungs  and  is  noted  in  percussing  over  the  site  of 
the  cavity.  Often  there  is  no  subjective  evidence  of  pain  in  spite  of  an 
extensive  pleural  friction  rub.  In  such  cases  pain  can  usually  be  elicited 
by  pressure  with  the  finger  tips  over  the  site  of  the  friction. 

The  character  of  the  subjective  pain  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  sharp 
and  knife-like  as  the  result  of  a  severe  pleurisy  or  in  other  instances  it 
may  consist  of  a  feeling  of  soreness.  Not  uncommonly  the  pain  or 
soreness  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the  shoulder  on  the  affected  side. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  it  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  rheu- 
matic manifestation. 

One  of  the  severest  forms  of  pain  occurring  during  the  course  of 
tuberculosis  is  that  somet  imes  caused  by  pneumothorax.  The  pain  may 
be  the  only  indication  that  such  an  accident  has  occurred.  The  great 
majority  of  tuberculous  patients  have  some  manifestation  of  chest  pain  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Among  3007  cases 
at  the  Phipps  Institute  chest  pain  was  noted  in  2280  or  75.82  per  cent 

Vague  and  indefinite  pain  which  has  no  fixed  location  and  no  ap- 
parent anatomical  l^asis  to  explain  its  cause  is  frequent  in  neurasthenic 
patients.  Among  dispensary  patients  of  Jewish  birth,  it  is  to  be  w^^ 
with  constantly. 

Hoarseness. — Laryngeal  involvement  is  very  common  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  At  one  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  absolutely  hopeless 
complication.  This  conception,  however,  took  into  account  only  ad- 
vanced laryngeal  lesions.  We  now  know  that  the  laryngeal  process 
develops  gradually  and  has  an  incipient,  a  moderately  advanced  and  hd 
advanced  stage.     Furthermore,  just  as  in  the  lungs,  the  type  of  the  lesion 

1  Vgcskrifl  for  Larger,  March  23,  1916. 
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as  considerable  bearing  on  the  outcome.     From  the  clinical  standpoint 
he  essential  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  significance  of  hoarseness. 

Hoarseness  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  may  be  temporary  or 
ereistent.  When  temporary  it  may  be  constant  for  a  few  weeks  and 
radually  disappear,  especially  if  use  of  the  voice  is  prohibited.  In 
ther  instances  it  occurs  only  in  the  morning  on  aw^akening  or  late  in  the 
ay  if  the  voice  has  been  used.  Persistent  hoarseness  is  usually  indica- 
iveof  serious  damage  to  the  larynx;  it  may  be  associated  with  advanced 
•ulmonary  lesions  or  may  itself  constitute  the  major  lesion. 

The  great  majority  of  fatal  pulmonary  cases  show  more  or  less  serious 
irvTigeal  damage. 

Temporary  hoarseness  was  noted  in  1339  out  of  3007  cases  seen  at 
he  Phipps  Institute  while  persistent  hoarseness  was  noted  in  520  out  of 
466  cases.  Fetterolf  in  a  clinical  post-mortem  study  of  the  larynx  in 
00  cases  djang  in  the  Phipps  Institute  found  that  it  was  tuberculous  in 
>3;  non-tuberculous  in  13;  and  doubtful  in  4. 

Dysphagia. — Difficulty  in  swallowing  is  not  common  in  tuberculous 
wtients  except  with  involvement  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  usually  the 
atter.  Involvement  of  the  epiglottis  is  especially  liable  to  interfere  wdth 
wallowing  because  of  pain  which  may  be  so  intense  as  to  prevent  even 
he  swallowing  of  water.  In  some  instances  difficulty  in  swallowing  is 
lue  to  interference  with  the  nervous  mechanism  governing  the  larynx, 
rhis,  however,  is  quite  rare. 

Dyspnea. — Shortness  of  breath  is  a  frequent  comj)laint  among  those 
offering  from  tuberculosis.  Curiously  enough  the  degree  of  dyspnea 
)ear8  very  httle  relation  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  damage.  Little 
)r  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  some  people,  except  on  exertion, 
n  spite  of  extensive  disease  while  in  others,  with  relatively  little  trouble, 
his  sjTnptom  is  very  troublesome.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
'he  curtailment  of  the  breathing  space  has  some  influence  on  causing 
ihortness  of  breath  there  are  other  factors  which  seem  to  exert  a  more 
narked  influence.  Shortness  of  breath  is  more  apt  to  be  present  if  there 
8 fever  and  is  apparently  dependent  also  on  the  nervous  condition  of  the 
ndividual.  Patients  w^ho  are  nervous  and  apprehensive  about  their 
condition  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  and  tachycardia 
ihan  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm 
8  a  common  cause  of  the  shortness  of  breath.  Some  degree  of  shortness 
)f  breath  was  noted  in  80  per  cent,  of  3007  cases  at  the  Phipps  Institute, 
is  a  rule  the  shortness  of  breath  becomes  noticeable  only  on  exertion, 
Juch  as,  going  upstairs,  climbing  a  hill,  or  walking  fast. 

Physical  Signs. — Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  physical  signs  it  may 
^  well  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping  in  mind  the  morbid 
wiatomy,  and  the  symptomatology  of  tuberculosis  in  their  relation  to 
»he  physical  findings. 

The  three  factors  involved  in  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis  are  so 
^pendent  on  one  another  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  one  is  more 
^portant  than  the  other.  A  knowledge  of  all  three  is  essential.  It  is 
i€ces8ary,  for  instance,  to  know  what  portion  of  the  lung  is  first  involved, 
he  character  of  the  pathological  process  and  how  it  advances  or  retro- 
jresses,  as  the  case  may  be.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  and  its  application 
0  physical  signs  is  to  be  learned  largely  in  the  deadhouse,  and  not  at  the 
edside.     Austin  Flint  expressed  the  importance   of  this  association 
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very  clearly  when  he  stated  that:  ''The  significance  of  signs  which  rep 
sent  abnormal  physical  conditions  rests  on  the  uniformity  of  their  assoc 
tion  with  the  latter — certain  physical  signs  denote  certain  abnormal  con 
tions,  because  clinical  experience,  inclusive  of  the  study  of  lesions  wi 
the  scalpel,  has  sufficiently  established  the  fact."  And  again  he  stal 
in  regard  to  physical  signs  that:  "Invaluable  as  they  are,  their  importai 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  association  with  symptoms  and  the  knowledge 
pathological  laws.  The  results  of  physical  exploration  alone  frequenl 
leave  room  for  doubt  and  liability  to  error,  when  a  due  appreciation 
vital  phenomena  and  of  facts  embraced  in  the  natural  history  of  d 
eases  insures  accuracy  and  positiveness.  An  overweening  confidence 
the  former  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as  exclusive  reliance  on  the  latt< 
And,  since  the  practical  discrimination  of  intrathoracic  affections 
always  to  be  based  on  the  combined  evidence  afforded  by  these  thi 
sources  of  information,  in  treating  of  the  subject  it  is  desirable  thatt 
attention  shall  not  be  limited  to  one  source  to  the  exclusion  of  the  othen 

We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  French  pathologists  for  pointing  o 
the  necessity  of  comparison  of  all  symptoms  of  -piulmonary  disease  a: 
of  connecting  this  comparison  with  their  succession  in  order.  This  ph« 
of  the  subject  was  especially  dealt  with  by  Andral,  and  more  particulai 
by  Louis  in  the  promulgation  of  his  numerical  theory. 

Gerhard  also  emphasized  the  great  importance  of  the  comparison 
the  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  As  he  points  out,  the  earl 
writers  on  physical  diagnosis,  especially  Laennec,  were  rather  dispoe 
to  separate  physical  from  symptomatic  diagnosis.  And,  although  tl 
error  depended  on  the  novelty  of  the  art  and  the  overstrained  efforts 
extend  its  application,  it  still  persists,  although  possibly  to  a  less  ext( 
than  formerly.  Not  only  are  we  to  avoid  exclusive  reliance  on  the  pr 
ence  or  absence  of  physical  signs,  but  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  tl 
physical  signs,  while  often  indicating  the  extent  and  degree  of  pulmom 
damage,  convey  no  direct  information  as  to  the  pathological  nature 
those  changes. 

As  to  whether  one  shall  take  a  radical  or  a  conservative  view  in  ca 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  writer's  opini' 
any  room  for  argument.  A  doubtful  case  is  at  best  still  doubtful,  a 
such  being  the  case,  one  should  exercise  every  precaution  to  exclude ' 
presence  of  tuberculosis,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  disease  in 
very  earliest  stages  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  amenable  to  treatment, 
the  other  hand,  the  more  marked  the  physical  signs,  the  greater 
damage  to  the  lung  and  the  more  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  dise 
can  be  arrested. 

Inspection. — This  method  of  physical  examination  is  too  frequen 
omitted,  or  made  so  hastily  and  cursorily  that  little  or  no  informal 
is  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inspection  properly  done  yields  m 
valuable  information  than  any  other  procedure  at  our  disposal,  next 
auscultation.  And  furthermore,  it  has  this  to  commend  it,  namely,  tl 
no  special  training  is  required  and  the  beginner,  providing  he  uses 
eyes,  is  as  capable  of  seeing  defects  as  the  trained  observer.  This  is 
marked  contrast  to  the  training  necessary  to  educate  the  ear  to  differ 
tiate  sounds,  particularly  those  produced  by  percussion,  the  latter  of 
taking  years  of  practice.  One  who  has  been  taught  to  make  a  pro] 
inspection  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  from  this  raetl 
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alone,  determine  the  side  afifected,  and  approximately  the  extent  of  the 
leaon.  As  this  method  takes  no  special  training,  it  is  especially  valuable 
to  the  student  and  to  those  who  see  chest  cases  incidentally,  and  not 
constantly. 

In  order  that  inspection  should  yield  the  best  results  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  patient  be  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  so  placed  that 
the  parts  under  inspection  are  equally  exposed  to  the  light,  as  an  error 
may  occur  if  one-half  of  the  chest  is  less  well  lighted  than  its  fellow. 

Before  directing  special  attention  to  the  chest  itself  it  is  important 
to  look  for  abnormalities  in  other  regions,  although  the  earlier  the  disease, 
the  less  frequently  do  we  find  anything  of  moment.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  pupils  are  unequal  in  size,  the  dilated  pupil  being  on  the 
affected  side,  i  lushing  of  ^fif;  r>^^<^^  pr^  the  affected  side  may  be  present 
as  an  early  manifestation,  but  is  more  frequently  encountered  later. 
The  mouth  should  be  examined  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
any  abnormalities  of  the  teeth,  tonsils  or  upper  respiratory  tract  noted. 
Information  of  this  sort,  however,  is  of  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
treatment  rather  than  diagnosis. 

The  thyroid  aland  is  often  enlarged,  although  this  may  be  more 
apparent  tnan  real  owing  to  emaciation.  Among  2122  patients  seen  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  enlargement  of  the  thjToid  gland  was  noted  in  135 
(6.69  per  cent.) .  In  many  of  these  cases  the  eye  phenomena,  so  commonly 
seen  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  are  also  present.  Whether  hvperth\Toidism 
existvS  or  not  in  these  cases  fifl-p  be.  Hpt.prminpH  hy  thp.  injf^^^tjj^Q  of  7^4 
^nims  of  adrenalin.  If  such  is  the  case  the  blood  pressure  is  raised  ancL 
y  phenomena  usually  associated  with  this  condition  are  accentuated^  if' 
ffighdy  present,  or  are  brought  to  light  it  unsuspected.  The  test  is  of 
service  in  determming  whetner  extensive  constitutional  symptoms  are 
due  in  part  or  entirely  to  hypersecretion  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Inspection  of  the  hands  often  gives  most  valuable  information.  The 
nails  especially  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  most  common  change 
encountered  in  the  nails  is  a  tendency  to  curving^  without  any  associated 
clubbing.  The  nails  not  only  curve  over  the  end  of  the  finger  slightly, 
but  thev  are  narrower  from  side  to  side  than  normalb:.  The  color 
Dfay  be  normal,  or  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal,  whitish- 
pink  color.  While  violet  or  bluish-colored  nails  are  of  frequent  occur- 
^Pcein  the  advanced  stages  ot  the  disease,  they  are  norusiiaTm  the  early 
stages;  when  present  at  this  time  they  are  extremely  ominous.  Their 
presence,  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  should  cause  one  to  be  very 
Piarded  in  predicting  the  outcome,  no  matter  how  slight  the  involvement 
Daay  seem  from  the  physical  signs,  as  they  usually  indicate  an  especially 
jgvere  form  of  infection. 

Uubbing^of  the  fingers,  although  usually  stated  to  be  commonly 
associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  fre- 
^fiUl;  and  even  when  present,  not  marked.  The  extreme  grades  of 
dubbing  of  the  fingers  occur  for  the  most  part  in  non-tuberculous  affec- 
tions, notably  empyema^  bronchiectasis  and  c.Qiigenital  heart  disease. 

In  the  early  stages  the  gA;m  may  present  a  mottle(rappearajice.indica- 
ye  of  a  poor  vasomotor  tone,  rrofuse  sweating  eitiier  at  night  or 
**ter  exertion  is  not  common  at  the  onset  of  Ihe  disease,  but  axillary 
sweating,  often  noted  during  the  examination,  is  sufficiently  frequent  in 
these  cases  to  be  worthy  of  note. 
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Taking  up  the  chest  proper,  it  is  usually  best  to  note,  when  visible, 
the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart,  as  in  addition  to  disease  of  the 
heart  itself,  the  apex  may  be  displaced  out  of  its  normal  position  as  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  An  effusion  displaces  the  heart 
toward  the  opposite  side  while  fibmiH   ir-hnngpa  in  fhp  ||Ung  draw  tlie 

z  toward  the  iiffpptptj  sid^, 


Coi 


Coming  now  to  inspection  of  the  chest  with  a  view  of  detecting  pleural 
r  pulmonary  mischief,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
comparisons.  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  chest,  no  information  of 
importance  is  obtained  in  the  incipient  stage.  The  majority  of  patients 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease  present  well-shaped  chests,  which  do  not 
present  any  marked  abnormality.  Thus  Pope  and  Brown  found  83 
per  cent,  of  well-formed  chests  in  193  incipient  cases.     The  so-called 


Flo.  2oi,^Show3 


paralytic  thorax,  which  is  sometimes  seen,  is  not  uncommonly  noted  in 
m<lividuals  with  a  marked  hereditary  taint  and  antedates  the  tubercu- 
losis rather  than  being  caused  by  it.  The  paralytic  thorax  is  long  and 
narrow  and  apparently  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  the 
clavicles  and  scapulie  are  prominent,  the  latter  being  tilted  outward  from 
the  chest  and  away  from  the  spine.  The  ribs  are  oblique,  forming  tf 
acute  angle  with  the  sternum.     (See  Figs.  13,  24,  31,  35.) 

The  following  points  should  be  noted:  (a)  Whether  the  shoiildeB. 
^iiJ3n.-aJc\'fil;  a  very  early  sign  is  drooping  of  the  shoulder  on  the  affecteil 
side.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  recalled  that  certain  occu- 
pations, such  as  olei'ks,  predispose  to  a  faulty  sitting  posture,  which  will 
raise  or  lower  one  shoulder. 

(6)  The  Une  from  the  neck  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  This  lioe 
is  normally  slightly  convex,  but  with  beginning  disease  at  one  apen,  it 
tends  to  become  straight  and  also  longer  than  its  fellow,  the  latter  defect 
being  brought  about  by  (he  drooping  of  the  shoulder  (Fig,  251). 
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(c)  The  degree  of  prominence  of  the  clavicles.     In  most  well-nourished 
nen  the  clavicles  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible;  in  men,  on  the  other 
d,  unless  unusually  fat,  the  clavicles  are  more  or  less  prominent. 
Associated  with  undue  prominence  of  the  clavicle  is  an  gxaggeration 
he  supraclavicular  fossa.     A  noticeable  amount  of  flattemng  may 
ed  also  beneath  the  clavicle . 

(d)  Expansion, —  Deficient  expansion  of  the  chest  wall  overlying  the 
X  of  the  lung  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  of  early  tuberculosis 
ich  we  possess.  It  is  especially  to  be  looked  for  toward  the  outer 
der  of  the  lung,  just  beneath  the  clavicle.  In  this  situation  the 
st  wall  normally  balloons  out  quite  markedly.  If,  however,  there 
its  an  infiltration  of  tubercles  at  or  near  the  apex,  the  underlying  lung 
8  not  expand  as  fully  as  its  fellow,  or  if  the  expansion  is  equal  on  both 
js  the  affected  side  j:epd&  to  la^  behind  slightly,  especially  at  the 
inning  of  the  inspiratory  peri0( 
Inspection  of  the  apices  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree 
expansion  yields  the  best  results,  if  but  one  apex  is  involved.  If 
re  exists  disease  at  the  summit  of  both  lungs  the  value  of  comparison 
bus  lost,  and  one  may  be  unable  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
Q  this  method  alone.  Two  other  methods  of  determining  slight 
)unts  of  retraction  on  the  affected  side  are  available,  namely,  palpation 

mensuration,  both  of  which  will  be  described  in  detail  later, 
[nspection  of  the  chest  posteriorly.     In  the  early  stages  of  tubercu- 
;  the  amount  of  information  gained  from  the  posterior  view  of  the 
»t  is  slight  compared  to  what  can  be  learned  from  the  anterior  view. 
ery  common  occurrence  in  tuberculous  subjects  is  the  presence  of 

venules  in  the  region  of  the  naoe  of  the  neck.  These  small  veins 
r  be  bluish  or  purplish  in  color.  They  have  been  cited  as  an  evidence 
the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  are  so  frequently 
)untered  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 
3wing  to  the  interposition  of  the  scapular  muscles  and  the  ribs  little 
be  noted  as  to  expansion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  At  the  bases, 
ever,  expansion  can  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
ses  anteriorly.  The  most  noticeable  finding  is  the  presence  of  varying 
rees  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  the  supraspinous  fossa.  If  the  arms 
allowed  to  hang  naturally  at  the  sides,  the  angle  of  the  scapula  on  the 
cted  side  may  tip  backward  slightly  more  than  its  fellow.  This 
iency  to  ^^  winged  scapulae  ^^  becomes  much  more  marked  as  the 
ase  progresses. 

flight  degrees  of  scoliosis  may  be  present.  Litten's  sign  may  be 
ent  (see  Part  I,  p.  29).  The  sign  is  not  often  employed  as  there  is 
bher  and  easier  method  of  determining  the  mobility  of  the  lower  part 
be  lung,  namely,  by  percussing  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  during 
ed  expiration  and  inspiration.     The  fluoroscope  may  be  employed 

• 

^alpation, — Tactile  fremitus  is  a  sign  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
)ient  tuberculosis,  as  the  amount  of  infiltration  in  tEe  underlying 
is  usually  too  slight  to  produce  much  exaggeration  over  the  normal. 
normal  discrepancy  between  the  two  apices  has  already  been  alluded 
tee  p.  74). 


^ottenger  has 


called  attention  to  rigidity  of  the  musQl^  over  ilie 
cently  Ualecki^  repo'rls  on  nnding  this  sign  present  in 


Receni 

*  Beitrdge  Zur  Klin,  d.  TvbercuLose^  1914,  xxx,  No.  3. 
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93  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  and  not  at  all  in  cases  with  a  healed  lesion. 
The  sign  is  elicited  by  light  touch  palpation.  This  sign  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  myoidema.  The  latter  term  is  appUed  to  a  local  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  produced  by  direct  percussion,  and  causing  a  nodular  swell- 
ing, which  arises  immediately  after  percussion,  lasts  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  gradually  disappears.  It  may  be  produced  two  or  three  times 
and  then  cease  to  appear.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 
Although  this  phenomenon  is  commonly  encountered  in  tuberculosis, 
it  is  not  pecuUar  to  the  disease. 

Palpation,  however,  is  an  invaluable  method,  for  determining  the 
amount  of  expansion  at  the  apices  in  those  instances  where  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  is  slight  and  one  is  in  doubt  from  inspection  alone. 
In  determining  the  degree  of  expansion  over  the  apices  anteriorly  by 
means   of   palpation,  one   of   two   procedures   may  be  followed.    The 
examiner  sits  squarely  in  front  of  the  patient  and  places  one  hand  in  the 
same  relative  position  beneath  each  clavicle;  he  should  then  close  tis 
eyes,  or  turn  his  head  aside.     In  this  way  even  the  very  slightest  variatio  J^ 
may  be  noted.     Or  the  examiner  can  watch  his  two  hands  and  determici-^ 
which  moves  the  most.     The  former  is  by  far  the  more  delicate  metho^^- 
The  value  of  the  sign  is  enhanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  it 
elicited.     Students  with  but  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  physical  dia 
nosis  can  readily  detect  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  apices  wh^ 
the  other  signs,  indicative  of  a  lesion,  are  too  vague  to  be  appreciated 
an  untrained  observer.     In  the  incipient  stage  palpation  is  not  apt 
reveal  abnormalities  in  portions  of  the  chest  other  than  one  or  the  oth 
apex. 

Mensuration  is  the  least  used  of  the  various  procedures  of  physic 
diagnosis.  At  one  time  a  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  the  degree 
expansion  of  the  chest,  good  expansive  power  being  looked  upon  as  i 
dicating  freedom  from  thoracic  disease;  insurance  companies  still  i 
sist  on  a  record  of  the  difference  between  expiration  and  deep  inspir^'" 
tion.  In  the  absence  of  more  convincing  signs  it  is  doubtful  wheth^^ 
any  importance  can  be  attached  to  a  degree  of  expansion  below  tli^ 
normal  (approximately  23'2  inches),  if  this  is  the  only  evidence  obtainable- 

A  more  useful  method  of  employing  mensuration  is  by  means  of  the 
lead  tape  cyrtometer.  This  method  is  too  little  used.  While  it  is  valuabfe 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  its  greatest  usefulness  is  in  depicting  the  changes 
in  the  contour  of  the  chest  as  the  disease  progresses,  either  to  a  favorable 
or  an  unfavorable  termination.  The  technique  of  the  method  is  readily 
acquired  with  a  little  practice.  The  lead  cyrtometer  consists  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  lead,  ^q  inch  thick,  3-2  ii^^h  wide  and  26  inches  long.  It  should 
be  covered  with  thin  calfskin.  In  addition  there  is  required  a  pair  of 
obstetrical  calipers  capable  of  opening  at  least  12  inches.  The  first  step 
is  to  obtain  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest.  Minor  recom- 
mends for  the  two  fixed  points,  the  middle  of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage  in  front,  and  the  eighth  dorsal  spine  posteriorly. 
The  latter  is  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapuls. 
Having,  with  the  calipers,  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  chest  between 
the  above-mentioned  points  the  distance  is  marked  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
capable  of  receiving  the  tracing  of  a  chest  12  inches  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  and  10  inches  in  its  lateral  diameter. 

Each  half  of  the  chest  is  taken  separately.     With  the  eighth  dorsal 
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e  as  the  fixed  point,  one  end  of  the  tape  is  firmly  held  so  that  it  will 
slip  and  is  then  brought  around  to  the  anterior  fixed  point.  The  tape 
lid  be  firmly  appUed  so  that  it  fits  snugly.  In  crossing  the  axillary 
ce  care  must  be  taken  to  mould  the  tape  to  the  chest  wall,  otherwise 
I  space  is  apt  to  be  bridged.     The  anterior  point  can  be  marked  by 


FiQ.  252. — Slight  retraction  of  right  side.     Lesion  at  right  apex 


Fio.  253. — Slight  retraction  of  left  side.     Lesion  at  left  apex. 


Fio.  254. — Advanced  bilateral  disease.     Marked  retraction  of  right  side. 

enting  the  leather  with  the  finger  nail.  The  tape  is  then  carefully 
loved  and  the  two  ends  placed  over  the  marks  indicated  on  the  paper 
the  calipers.  By  means  of  a  pencil  the  perimeter  is  then  traced  on  the 
)er.  The  left  side  is  similarly  taken  (Figs.  252,  253  and  254). 
By  using  different  colored  pencils  at  each  subsequent  tracing,  one 
ains  an  excellent  picture  of  the  contour  of  the  chest.     Even  in  very 
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early  cases  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  shrinkage  on  the  afifected  side,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  disease  present  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
degree  of  retraction.  As  the  case  progresses  toward  recover}'  the 
affected  side  tends  to  fill  out  so  that  eventually  discrepancies  between  the 
two  sides  disappear.  In  some  early  cases  with  a  marked  degree  of 
shrinkage,  the  reexpansion  is  quite  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
disease  advances,  the  affected  side  shows  an  increased  amount  of  re- 
traction, and  with  involvement  of  the  sound  side  evidences  of  shrinkage 
will  likewise  appear.  Minor  states  that  the  increase  of  the  perimeter 
takes  place  on  the  unaffected  side  first  as  a  result  of  the  comj)ensaton' 
action  of  the  sound  lung,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  affected  side  gener- 
ally follows  the  increase  of  the  unaffected  side.  The  increase  can  be  in 
breadth  or  depth;  the  latter  is  of  more  significance,  however,  as  the  trac- 
ing of  the  former  may  be  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat 
and  muscle,  while  the  latter  being  measured  between  two  bony  points  is 
not  so  affected.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  method  is  a  valuable  diag- 
nostic, as  well  as  a  prognostic  aid.  One  precaution  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  individual  is  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
Percii,ssio7i. — Before  undertaking  to  describe  the  percussion  ch^kngBB 
in  early  tuberculosis,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  several  important  futs. 

1.  There  is  a  normal  discrepancy  between  the  percussion  notoB  of 
the  two  apices.  This  has  been  recognized  for  many  years,  but  advantage 
is  not  always  taken  of  the  knowledge.  The  note  on  the  right  side  B 
normally  a  little  higher  in  pitch  and  a  little  less  resonant  than  the  note  on 
thei  left  side.  Flint  described  the  note  on  the  right  side  as  vesiculo- 
tympanitic without,  however,  advancing  any  reason  for  the  change. 
Recently  Fetterolf  and  Norris  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanatioii  of 
the  difference.  Their  study,  from  both  the  clinical  and  anatomical  stand- 
points, shows  quite  clearly  that  the  right  apex  is  smaller  than  the  left 
(see  Figs.  62,  63,  64,  76  and  77)  and  that  furthermore  the  position  of  the 
blood-vessels  on  the  right  side  tend  to  diminish  the  resonance.  The  close 
approximation  of  the  right  apex  to  the  trachea  (see  Figs.  49,  75,  95  and 
104),  the  latter  giving  a  tympanitic  note,  thus  tends  to  raise  the  pitch 
of  the  percussion  note;  the  left  apex,  being  larger  and  having  large  blood- 
vessels and  areolar  tissue  interposed  between  it  and  the  trachea,  gives  a 
pure  resonant  note. 

2.  One  of  the  difficulties  the  beginner  has  in  percussing  the  apices  is 
that  to  his  ear  the  note  is  frequently  impaired.  The  real  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  the  note  is  less  intense  in  this  region  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  lung  tissue  at  the  apex  as  compared  to  the  base,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  lung  from  the  surface  over  which  the  per- 
cussion is  being  aj)plied.  These  chfferences  apply  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  apex,  and  to  a  less  extent,  the  area  above  the  clavicle.  Anteriorlv^ 
beneath  the  clavicle  the  pulmonary  tissue  lies  immediately  beneath  tie 
chest  wall  so  that  the  note  is  usually  intense,  and  on  the  left  side  tvpioalK' 
resonant  (see  Figs.  260,  261,  and  262). 

3.  Kee})ing  in  mind  this  normal  difference,  it  must  be  remembered 
again  that  we  are  dealing  with  comparisons,  and  inasmuch  as  the  changes 
are  at  best  slight,  each  side  must  be  compared  carefully  with  the  other. 
If  slight  changes  exist  at  the  summit  of  both  lungs  it  is  probable  that  very 
little  definite  information  will  ])e  forthcoming  from  percussion. 

Percussion  of  the  apices  in  a  case  of  suspected  incipient  tuberculosis 
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idure  that  requires  a  well-trained  ear,  and  not  a  little  experience. 
ige  from  the  normal  is  usually  so  slight  that  for  the  beginner  the 
B  the  least  fruitful  of  results;  and  even  the  experienced  observer 
ubtful  cases,  apt  to  be  influenced  in  his  interpretation  by  the 

or  absence  of  symptoms,  or  other  associated  physical  signs, 
ction  of  slight  changes  at  the  apex  is  facilitated  by  marking  with 
:ncil  the  borders  of  what  is  known  as  "  A'roHio's  isthmus."  This 
d  of  resonance  which  crosses  the  shoulder  (Figs.  255  and  256). 
awest  point  is  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  l)oth  front 
I  it  widens  out  to  meet  the  extended  areas  of  resonance  beneath 
cle  and  supraspinous  fossa.  The  value  of  this  sign  arises  because 
rell-known  tendency  of  the  lung  with  a  developing  tuberculous 

shrink,  either  as  the  result  of  fibrosis,  or  of  lessened  functional 

apping  out  the  "isthmus"  it  is  well  to  begin  the  percussion  well 
ide  of  the  neck  and  gradually  come  downward  until  a  change 


<D-resonance  to  resonance  is  noted.  This  point  is  marked  with 
eil  and  by  working  either  forward  or  backward  the  inner  line  is 
lUt.  The  outer  line  is  mapped  out  similarly  by  approaching  the 
t  area  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  inner  line,  except  at 
er  anterior  extremity,  is  concave  and  runs  downward  and  for- 
iding  just  a  httle  outside  the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  Posteriorly 
r  line  inclines  toward  the  spinal  column;  at  the  level  of  the  second 
ertebra  it  continues  parallel  with  the  spinal  column,  at  a  distance 
t  H  inch. 

outer  line,  anteriorly,  runs  downward  and  outward,  ending 
motion  of  the  outer  and  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  Posteriorly 
lownward  to  about  the  middle  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
value  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  one  may  be  in 
B  to  the  quality  of  the  note,  if  percussion  is  made  directly  over 
ation  of  normal  resonance,  one  is  less  likely  to  err  if  the  normal 
approached  from  non-resonant  parts,  such  as  the  neck  or  shoul- 
ne  quickly  learns  to  appreciate  what  the  normal  width  of  the 
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isthmus  should  be,  and  if  this  becomes  _gftiXQKejuit  is  an  indi 
trouble  in  the  underlying  apex.  If  but  one  side  is  diseased,  tbf 
side  will  show  a  much  narrower  "isthmus"  than  the  healthy  s 
257  and  258).  As  the  disease  becomes  more  extensive  at  the 
two  lines  of  the  "isthmus"  tend  to  become  closer  and  clc 
finally  in  the  advanced  case  no  semblance  of  resonance  remain: 

Some  observers  have  laid  stress  on  direct  percussion  of  the 
without  the  intervention  of  a  pleximeter.  the  claim  being  made  tha 
a  small  area  of  impairment  can  be  detected  that  would  otherw 
detection.  Such  instances  may  occur,  but  they  are  far  tit 
common. 

Having  outlined  the  apices  the  percussion  should  be  contini 
ward  until  the  base  of  the  lung  is  reached.     Even  in  incipien 


_ w  du«  to  biiatenl  tube 

to  tuberculoaiB  of  right  apex. 

will  usually  be  found  that  the  resonance  does  not  extend  quite 
the  affected  as  on  the  unaffected  side  after  deep  inspiration  (see 
It  will  be  recalled  that  mensuration  shows  some  diminution  ii 
of  the  affected  side.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  flu 
examinations  that  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  a^ect 
usually  diminished.  This  is  known  as  Williams'  early  dtap 
sign  (see  p.  G4G).  These  observations  indicate  that  the  lung,  e 
the  seat. of  a  small  amount  of  disease,  functionates  less  freely 
unaffected  lung,  or  that  the  unaffected  lung  is  functionating  n 
the  diseased  one.  Whichever  is  the  correct  explanation,  the  fac 
that  the  resonant  note  is  apt  to  stop  at  a  higher  level  on  tht 
than  the  unaffected  side. 

With  ordinary  quiet  breathing  the  bases  of  the  lungs  exte 
level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  the  complementary  space  of  tl 
cavity,  however,  extends  to  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
On  deep  inspiration  the  lung  can  be  made  to  expand  for  an  inci 
below  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  providing  it  or  tl 
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an  disease.  If,  however,  the  lung  is  much  diseased,  or  the 
dty  is  obliterated,  or  the  diaphragm  is  immobile,  the  base 
affected  side  remains  stationary. 

marked  out  the  borders  of  the  lung,  the  heart  and  viscera 
ihip  to  the  lungs  should  be  outlined. 

oiwn,— The  fact  that  there  normally  exists  a  difference  be- 
right  and  left  apex  has  already  been  alluded  to  (see  p.  74). 
urther  need  be  said  except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
ia  in  mind.  One  other  fact  should  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
portance  of  the  different  steps  taken  to  determine  whether  one 
ir  apex  is  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  That  auscultation 
t  important  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  detection  of  intra- 
sease,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 


259. — ReBtrictioD  of  motion  at  baae  of  left  lung.     Lesion  at  left  apei. 

n  those  instances  in  which  the  pulmonary  damage  is  slight  aus- 
ilone,  valuable  as  it  is,  will  frequently  fail.  The  recognition  of 
etU  tuberculosis  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  a  careful  con- 
of  the  fads  revealed  in  the  history,  and  a  proper  estimation  of 
eviation  from  normal  as  revealed  by  inspection,  palpation,  men- 
td  percussion.  Even  a  skilled  auscultator  would  often  be  in 
)  the  presence  of  a  slight  tuberculous  deposit  if  he  relied  on  aus- 
ilone.  The  question  as  to  whether  suspicious  breath  sounds 
nsidered  normal  or  abnormal  not  infrequently  hinges  on  the 
af  the  information  obtained  in  the  history  and  by  the  other 
E  physical  exploration.     This  digression  has  seemed  necessary 
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because  of  the  absolute  reliance  so  many  physicians  place  on  auscultation 
alone. 

Granular  Breathing, — This  type  of  breathing,  which  owes  its  impor- 
tance as  an  early  diagnostic  sign  to  Grancher,  and  in  this  country  to 
Minor,  is  now  regarded  as  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  auscultatory 
changes  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  While  readily  recognized  after 
one  has  heard  it  a  few  times,  it  is  a  sound  not  easily  described  by  words. 
Granular  breathing  is  a  rough  or  sputtering  type  of  brftathii^y.  Turban 
has  likened  this  type  of  breathmg  to  the  rapid  succession'  of  minute 
explosions;  Minor  to  *'a  succession  of  very  short  sounds,  as  though  small, 
soft  granules  of  fine,  wet  sago  were  being  rolled  over  each  other."  Per- 
haps the  clearest  description  is  that  it  suggests  the  coexistence  of  rAles, 
and  yet,  just  as  the  listener  fully  expects  to  hear  fine  rfiles  at  the  end  of 
inspiration,  the  inspiratory  phase  ceases.  This  type  of  breathing  has 
been  described  as  being  due  to  slight  narrowing  or  uneven  surface  of  the 
bronchioles,  or  to  a  rapid  interruption  of  the  air  entering  the  alveoli 
about  the  tuberculous  deposit.  The  following  seems  to  us  a  more 
plausible  explanation.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  relaxation  and 
collapse,  or  partial  collapse  of  the  vesicles  immediately  around  the  tuber- 
cles. As  the  air  forces  its  way  into  these  partially  collapsed  vesicles  they 
expand  independently  instead  of  synchronously.  This  imparts  to  the 
inspiratory  murmur  a  jerky  sound  and  also  gives  the  impression  of  crepi- 
tation due  to  the  separation  of  the  slightly  moistened  walls  of  the  air 
vesicles. 

Feeble  Breathing. — Next  in  importance  to  granular  breathing  is 
slight  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  This  type  needs  no 
special  description.  If  on  comparing  the  two  apices  the  breath  sounds 
are  less  intense  on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  fact  is  significant.  It 
is  usually  taught  that  enfeebled  breathing  to  be  of  significance  as  an  early 
sign  in  tuberculosis  must  be  limited  to  the  apex.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence, however,  that  the  breath  sounds  all  over  the  affected  lung,  even 
with  very  slight  apical  signs,  are  not  infrequently  less  intense  than  over 
the  affected  side.  This  is  after  all  not  surprising,  when  we  recall  that 
mensuration  shows  a  diminution  of  the  affected  side  and  the  fluoroscopc 
a  heightened  diaphragm. 

Prolonged  Expiration, — Prolonged  expiration,  although  not  the  earli- 
est  change  from  the  normal  in  the  breath  sounds,  is  the  most  usual  find- 
ing, as  the  two  earlier  changes  described  above  often  escape  detection. 
The   respiratory   murmur   in   this   tj'pe  of  breathing  may  be  harsh  or 
slightly  suppressed,  but  in  (»ither  instance  the  characteristic  feature  is 
the  prolonged,  high-pitched,  l)r()nchial  quality  of  the  expiration.    Heard 
at  the  left  apex,  one  is  rarely  in  doubt  as  to  its  significance;  when  con- 
fined to  the  right  side,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  normal  or  pathological  broncho-vesi- 
cular breatlung.     While  in  every  normal  chest  there  is  more  or  less 
marked  broncho-vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  apex,  there  is  no  definite 
standard  and  the  question  of  whether  it  is  pathological  or  not  is  usually 
settled  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  collateral  evidence.     In  children 
especially  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
signs  at  the  right  apex,  and  not  infrequently  children  are  said  to  be  tuber- 
culous, because  of  the  strong  transmission  of  both  the  spoken  and  whis- 
pered voice  and  the  prolonged  blowing  character  of  expiration. 
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Cog-wheel  or  Wavy  Brealhinq. — Cog-wheel  or  wavy  breathing  has  been 
Id^nWd  as  an  evidence  ot  incipient  tuberculosis,  but  the  best  authorities 
ttow  are  agreed  that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  of  importance  as  an 
»rly  sign.  As  the  name  indicates  it  is  an  interrupted  type  of  breathing. 
The  inspiratory  phase  is  the  one  commonly  subject  to  the  interruptions; 
rardy  the  expiratory.  It  may  occur  in  a  patient  suffering  from  the  pain 
of  acute  pleurisy,  or  in  nervous  or  chilly  individuals.  In  tuberculous 
subjects  it  is  usually  heard  over  areas  which  divide  healthy  from  diseased 
tiamie.  Cog-wheel  breathing  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cardio- 
inspiratory  murmur  of  which  we  will  speak  presently. 

Vocal  Resonance. — The  alterations  in  the  voice  sounds  are  not  of  great 
value  in  earlv  tuberculosis,  as  the  deviation  from  the  normal  mav  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  appreciated.  The  whispered  voice  is  normally  heard  with 
distinctness  over  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  and  poste- 
riorly in  the  interscapular  regions.  In  many  chests  it  is  indistinctly 
heard  also  over  the  extreme  right  apex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  In- 
distinct whispering  pectoriloquy  in  the  latter  situation  is  of  no  significance 
without  collateral  e\ddence.  As  an  indication  of  infiltration  the  whis- 
pered voice  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  the  spoken  voice. 

Rdks, — I  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  earliest  change  of  the 
breath  sounds  (that  is  the  "granular  breathing")  one  gets  the  impression 
that  riles  are  about  to  be  heard,  but  as  a  matter  of  iavX  are  not.  In  true 
incipient  tuberculosis,  no  matter  w^iat  the  type  of  breathing  may  be,  r&les 
are  not  heard  w^ith  ordinary  quiet  breathing.  If,  however,  a  deep  in- 
spiration is  taken,  fine,  dry  crackles  may  be  elicited  above  or  just  below 
the  clavicle,  or  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  posteriorly  on  the  affected 
aide. 

An  invaluable  procedure  for  bringing  out  these  r^les  is  after  auscultat- 
ing the  chest,  while  the  patient  is  breathing  quietly  through  the  mouth, 
to  have  him  give  a  short  cough,  followed  by  a  moderately  deep  inspiration, 
rhis  is  repeated  first  on  one  side,  then  the  other  until  the  entire  chest  has 
l)een  gone  over.  In  this  way  small,  localized  areas  containing  these  fine 
^esare  detected  which  would  otherwise  escape  observation.  _jf  crackles 
ite  confined  to  an  apex  and  do  not  disappear  after  deep  breatning  or" 
iough{|;^g^  ^'fa^y  are  the  strongest  kind  of  cyidencc  of  the  existence  of  a 
iiulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  situations  they  are  of  less  importance 
tta diagnostic  sign  of  tuberculosis. 

Rdles  that  are  heard  with  ordinary  quiet  breathing  are  somewhat 
-oarser,  and  in  addition  give  the  impression  of  moisture.  Rales  heard 
inder  these  circumstances  are  not  evidence  of  incipiency,  but  indicate 
hat  the  disease  has  probably  passed  that  stage.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
irger  moist  r&les  (the  so-called  mucous  click,  etc.)  even  though  limited 
3  one  apex. 

Cardiac  Phenomena  Occurring  in  Tuberculosis. — Most  of  the  abnormal 
gns  of  cardiac  origin  in  tuberculosis  manifest  themselves  in  the  second 
id  third  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  heart  sounds  are  at  times  unduly  transmitted  toward  the  affected 
)ex,  even  in  the  incipient  stage,  and  the  denser  the  infiltration  the  more 
tense  do  the  heart  sounds  become. 

Cardiorespiratory  murmurs  are  common  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and 
lile  they  have  lost  much  of  the  diagnostic  significance  attached  to  them 
'  the  older  clinicians,  it  is  surprising  how  frequently  they  are  encountered 

23 
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in  tuberculous  patients.     They  are  as  a  rule  associated  with  a  rapid 
cardiac  action  (see  p.  254). 

While  the  cardio-respiratory  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  incipient 
stage,  it  is  more  commonly  encountered  in  the  moderately  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  encountered  in  individuals  with  an  old 
healed  lesion  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  In  the  same  category  may  he 
placed  systolic  murmurs  heard  in  the  subclavian  arteries. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  not  greatly  accelerated  in  the 
early  stages;  if  so,  it  is  an  indication  of  marked  toxemia.  A  sin^e 
office  observation  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  untrust- 
worthy because  of  the  nervousness  and  excitement  often  incident  to  the 
examination.  To  be  of  value  the  pulse  rate  must  be  observed  with  the 
patient  at  rest  for  a  number  of  days.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
heart's  action  almost  invariably  increases  in  frequency.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  tachycardia,  even  moderately  severe,  reduplication  of  the 
heart  sounds  is  frequent,  particularly  the  second  pulmonic;  less  fre- 
quently the  first  sound  at  the  apex.  With  extensive  disease  of  the  left 
lung,  retraction  of  its  anterior  border  is  common.  This  results  in  visible 
pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  region  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the 
left  side. 

At  one  time  it  was  currently  believed  that  an  individual  who  suf- 
fered from  organic  heart  disease  was  not  apt  to  become  tuberculous. 
As  Norris  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  there  is  no  support  for  this  theorj, 
and  one  is  apt  to  encounter  an  associated  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  as 
frequently  in  tuberculosis  as  in  any  other  disease.  In  addition  to  organic 
murmurs,  accidental  murmurs  of  unknown  origin  are  frequent,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  Functional  murmurs,  systolic 
in  time,  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  at  the  apex,  but  by  far  the  most 
frequent  murmur  of  this  type  is  a  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  at  or  near  the  second  pulmonic  area. 

Physical  Signs  in  the  Second  or  Moderately  Advanced  Stage.— /n- 
spection. — When  the  disease  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  designated 
moderately  advanced,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  begins  to  show 
impairment  (see  Fig.  230).  The  loss  of  weight  is  [apt  to  be  noticeable 
and  the  muscles  present  a  Jabbv  condition.  Slight  flushing  of  the  cheek 
on  the  affected  side  is  frequently  noted  and  this  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  anemia. 

Skin  eruptions  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  third  or  advanced 
stage  may  make  their  appearance  during  the  second  stage.  The  com- 
monest of  these  eruptions  is  pityriasis  versicolor  caused  by  the  micro^ 
sporon  furfur^    ^  "^ 

As  to  the  chest  itself  the  affected  side  shows  more  marked  evidence 
of  shrinkaga-  The  clavicle  is  more  prominent:  the  fossa  above  the 
clavicle  is  deeper  and  flattening  beneath  the  clavicle  more  noticeable. 
Diminution  of  expansion  which,  in  the  incipient  stage,  is  not  always 
apparent  on  inspection,  becomes  readily  so  in  this  stage. 

Some  atrophy  of  the  muscles  overlying  the  affected  apex  is  apt  to 
make  its  appearance  at  this  time.  Including  all  types  of  cases  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  was  noted  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  1325  cases  out  of  ^M3 
— 931  on  the  right  side  and  394  on  the  left.  In  women  the  breast  on  th< 
affected  side  may  be  distinctly  smaller  than  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Varying  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  are  also  of  frequent  occurreno 
and  the  more  extensive  the  disease  the  more  marked  does  this  tendenc; 
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e.  Spinal  curvature  was  recorded  as  having  been  present  in  968 
3436  cases  of  all  types  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 
5  heart  is  not  apt  to  be  noticeably  displaced  at  this  time. 
potion, — ^Thk  confirms  the  diminished  respiratory  movement 
iCL affected  area  already  noted  on  inspection.  The  tactile  fremitus 
Uy  exaggerated  but  may  show  no  appreciable  change, 
niwton.— While  in  the  incipient  stage  one  is  often  in  doubt  as  to 
r  the  percussion  note  deviates  from  the  normal ;  this  is  rarely  so 
16  infiltration  has  become  more  dense  and  more  tissue  is  involved, 
majority  of  instances  the  percussion  note  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
ice  because  the  tuberculous  infiltration  is  rarely  massive.  Patches 
tearing  tissue  still  exist  about  the  tubercles  and  for  this  reason 
;  degrees  of  pulmonary  resonance  persist.  In  some  cases  a  tym- 
note  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  cavity  formation.  This,  however, 
ly  a  manifestation  of  advanced  disease,  the  signs  of  which  will  be 
red  in  detail  later. 

nig's  isthmus  becomes  narrower  in  the  second  stage  and  the  im- 
)ercussion  note  may  extend  as  low  as  the  third  or  fourth  rib  (see 
$).  By  the  time  the  infiltration  has  become  marked  at  the  apex 
inkage  of  the  affected  side  is  apparent  the  percussion  note  at  the 
11  be  found  to  be  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sound  side.  With  the 
advanced  to  the  second  stage  at  one  apex  there  may  be  signs 
ve  of  the  first  stage  in  the  opposite  apex. 

saraiion. — If  a  cyrtometer  tracing  has  been  made  during  the  first 
second  tracing  made  after  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  second 
lows  more  shrinkage  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  opposite  apex 
>me  involved,  that  side  will  also  show  some  diminution  in  size. 
^uUcUion. — The  breath  sounds  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease 
a  rule,  sharply  differentiated  from  those  heard  over  the  healthy 
d  from  those  heard  in  the  first  or  incipient  stage.  The  granular, 
tly  enfeebled  or  doubtful  broncho-vesicular  breathing  becomes 
ly  broncho-vesicular;  the  latter  may  be  slightly  suppress€»d  or  may 
approach  true  bronchial  breathing.  Bronchial  breathing  such 
ird  in  croupous  pneumonia,  when  the  lung  is  completely  solidified, 
jpmmon  in  tuberculosis.  This  is  because  the  infiltration  rarely 
5  massive,  as  a  rule  remnants  of  healthy  tissue  remain  between  the 

areas  and  thus  impart  a  vesicular  quality  to  the  respiratory 
r.  The  broncho-vesicular  breathing  may  therefore  be  slightly 
al  in  character  or  very  markedly  so,  depending  on  the  density  of 
Itration.  When  the  infiltration  has  destroyed  most  of  the  pul- 
tissue  in  a  given  area,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  breath  sounds 

thev  are  greatly  suppressed.     At  times  they  may  be  almost 
le,  especially  if  rales  are  present. 

le  in  a  few  cases  broncho-vesicular  breathing  may  gradually  pass 
J  pure  bronchial  type  it  far  more  frequently  happens  that  cayer- 

amphoric  breathing  appears  as  the  result  of  cavity  formation. 

lower  border  of  the  infiltrated  area,  cog-wheel  breathing  is 
tly  heard. 

il  resonance  is  a  sign  of  relatively  little  value.  It  is  usually  ex- 
3d  and  the  increase  corresponds  closely  to  the  percussion  changes. 
8. — As  there  is  usually  an  associated  bronchitis  and  some  soften- 
lie  caseous  areas  medium-sized  rdles  -are  common.     They  may  be 
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very  numerous  or  one  may  hear  only  a  few  isolated  r&les;  the  latter  may 
be  constantly  present  or  may  be  heard  only  during  every  second  or 
third  inspiration  or  expiration.  Very  often  when  but  one  r&le  is  heard 
it  has  a  pecuhar  sticky  quality;  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  mucous  click. 
By  some  it  is  considered  almost  pathognomonic  of  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion. While  not  absolute,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  more  numerous 
the  r&les  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  soft.ftni[)p^  jtnd  hence  tne  more 
serious  the  outlooIc7  It  the  rales  have  a  inetallic  quality,  a  cavity  may 
B^e  suspected  even  if  other  signs  of  excavation  are  absent  Some  crepi- 
tating rdles  are  commonly  present  in  this  stage  but  in  some  instances 
they  are  not  heard  while  the  patient  is' breathing  naturally.  Having  the 
patient  cough  and  then  take  a  deep  breath,  or  breath  out  and  then 
cough,  will  often  bring  out  a  shower  of  fine  rales;  sometimes  deep 
breathing  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Accordingly  as  the  rales  diminish  or  increase  or  change  in  character 

one  is  often  able  to  foretell  the  probable  outcome  of  the  disease.    If  the 

r&les  diminish  it  is  an  indication  that  the  associated  bronchitis  is^difc 

ji,ppearing  and  that  the  sot  tailing  ot  the  caseous  areasjs^ea§iJOig„  On 

"Ihe  other  hand,  if  the  rales  gramially  become  more  numerous  breaking 

down  of  the  lung  tissue  is  probably  taking  place. 

With  arrest  of  the  disease  the  rales,  particularly  the  medium-si«ed 
ones,  may  entirely  disappear.  The  crepitating  r&les,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  persist  for  years  even  when  the  patient  is  entirely  free  from 
symptoms. 

Pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  frequently  heard  during  this  stage.  The 
friction  rub  mav  occur  on  the  affected  side  or  it  may  be  heard  on  the  op- 
posite  side.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  crepitating  riles 
located  in  the  lung  and  fine  pleural  crepitations.  At  times  these  fine 
crepitations  may  be  heard  over  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  portion  of 
one  lung.  W^hile  it  is  not  always  possible  from  the  character  of  the  sound 
alone,  to  differentiate  them,  one  can  usually  judge  whether  the  r&lesare 
entirely  due  to  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  whether  thoae 
heard  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  are  due  to  pleurisy,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms.  If  the  entire  lung  is  infiltrated  the  patient  is 
almost  certain  to  have  serious  symptoms;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  the  patient  in  good  condition  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lung  is  presumably  free  from  disease  and  the  rdles  are  pleuritic. 

The  Heart. — In  many  instances  the  heart  presents  no  abnormalities. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  noted  in  this  stage  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  heart  beats  per  minute.  A  cardio-respiratory  murmur  is 
quite  frequently  encountered.  '  ^ 

The  nearer  the  disease  approaches  the  third  or  advanced  stage  the 
more  frequently  does  one  hear  abnormal  heart  sounds.  The  first  sound 
may  be  reduplicated  and  reduplication  and  accentuation  of  the  second 
pulmonic  sound  are  commonlv  heard.  Accidental  murmurs  mav  also  be 
heard  particularly  at  the  pulmonic  area.  As  a  rule  the  systoUc  blood- 
pressure  is  low. 

Physical  Signs  in  the  Third  or  Advanced  Stage. — In  taking  up  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  signs  encountered  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  tu])ercul()sis  the  task  is  at  once  very  easy  and  at  the  same 
time  very  difficult.  It  is  easy  because  inspection  alone  will  frequently 
indicate  that  serious  mischief  has  been  wrought  by  the  disease;  it  is  ofter 
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difficult,  however,  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  damage  because  of 
the  extremely  varied  pathological  changes  which  are  present.  In  one 
and  the  same  lung  there  may  be  cavity  formation,  consohdation  and 
vaniug  degrees  of  infiltration;  and  in  addition  there  may  be  present  an 
effuaioD,  a  partial  pneumothorax,  or  involvement  of  the  pleura,  which 
further  complicates  the  picture. 

With  reasonable  care  in  the  examination  of  the  chest  the  examiner 
sliould  be  able  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  of  damage  present. 
The  more  experienced  the  physical  diagnostician  the  more  clearly  will 
tie  ph\-sical  signs  he  elicits  correspond  to  the  actual  pathological  changes. 
Inspedion. — When  the  disease  has  progressed  to  this  stage  the  vast 
xuajority  of  individuals  present  the  appearance  so  familiar  to  all.  The 
nost  dominant  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  extreme  emaciation,  a  fact 
that  gave  the  disease  its  first  name,  phthisis  or  the  wastmg  disease.  The 
b^  presents  a  lanky,  lusterless  appearance,  the  temples  and  cheeks  are 
sunken  and  the  eyes  look  unnaturally  bright  and  feverish.  The  so-called 
hectic  flush  is  usually  present  and  is  more  marked  on  the  side  most  dJs- 
gased;  the  bright  color  of  the  cheeks  is  in  markri]  coTitnist  to  the  blanched, 
jax>'  anpearance  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Flushing  of  the  cheeks  usu- 
ally occurs  synchronously  with  tbe  afternoon  rise  in  the  temperature 
but  may  be  noted  before  the  thermometer  shows  the  presence  of  fever. 

The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  verv  often  sc^ly-  Pityriasis  versicolor 
is  frequently  noted,  especially  among  those  who  are  not  cleanly  in  their 
baMts. 

Inspection  of  the  mouth  at  this  time  may  show  a  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  buccal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  tonsils  or  the 
pWrjTix. 

The  hands  in  many  cases  are  noticeably  altered.  In  the  vast  majority 
rf  advanced  cases  the  finger  nails  present  a  slightly  bluish  color.  The 
nails  themselves  are  often  curved,  usuallv  from  side  to  side  but  thev  may 
ilio  cur\'e  over  the  end  oT  the  finger.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  not  so 
frequently  encountered  in  tuberculosis  as  usually  is  taught  and  when 

Kwnt  is  rarely  of  the  extreme  grade  seen  in  bronchiectasis,  congenital 
rt  disease,  or  empyema.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  extreme  curv- 
ing of  the  nails,  when  at  all  marked  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  usually 
fvidencea  that  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing  and  that  there  is 
Mnaiderable  fibrosis  and  bronchial  dilatation  present  in  the  lungs, 
dabbing  of  the  fingers  was  noted  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  21.7  per 
"nit.,  and  curving  of  the  nails  in  38.9  per  cent,  of  3551  cases. 

In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease  edema  of  the  lower  exti-emities 
IS  noi  infrequent.  A  small  percentage  of  cases  towards  the  end  show  a 
purpuric  eruption  usually  over  the  legs  and  thighs. 

Inasmuch  as  individuals  with  any  tj^je  of  chest  may  acquire  the  dis- 
use the  only  striking  features  in  many  instances  are  the  ematiation,  the 
rspaces  and  evidences  of  retraction  on  one  side  or  the  otter, 
m  Will  USuauy  snow  marked  naneiiTiTg  af  "both  apices  and 
id  lack  of  motion  at  one  liasc.  As  a  rule  the  motion  is  good 
if  the  limg  least  diseased. 

■'., — More  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart  is  extremely  com- 
■esent  in  a  bout"  two-thirds  of  advanced  cases.  This  often 
fd  by  inspection  but  in  many  instances  the  position  of  the 
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heart  can  be  determined  only  after  percussion  and  auscultation,  or ; 
X-ray  examination. 

The  displacement  is  always  tnwArH  thp  aff^pt^H  «iHp  or  the  side  mc 
diseased  and  is  caused  to  some  extent  by  traction.  In  some  instance 
contributing  factor  in  the  displacement  is  a  vicariously  hypertrophii 
lung  which  tends  to  crowd  the  heart  toward  the  affected  side.  D 
placement  toward  the  left  is  far  more  common  than  toward  the  rig 
side  except  in  the  far-advanced  cases  when  the  two  sides  are  about  equal 
involved.  As  a  rule  the  displacement  to  the  left  is  more  pronoun© 
than  toward  the  right  partly  because  of  the  anatomical  position  of  t 
heart  and  partly  because  of  the  attachment  of  the  mediastinum  to  t 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  heart  is  drawn  toward  t 
left  it  is  also  apt  to  be  pulled  upward  toward  the  axilla. 

At  times  the  right-sided  displacement  may  be  so  marked  as  to  cons 
tute  a  dextro-cardia.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  impu] 
is  noted  on  the  right  side  in  acquired  dextro-cardia,  it  is  caused  by  t 
right  ventricle. 

While  some  displacement  of  the  heart  unquestionably  takes  pla 
it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  This  is  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  ch< 
wall  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  whi 
naturally  alters  the  landmarks  with  reference  to  the  apex  beat. 

When  the  left  lung  is  extensively  diseased  and  retraction  takes  pli 
there  is  often  a  marked  pulsation  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces 
the  left.     This  is  caused  by  the  exposure  of  the  right  auricle  which 
health  is  covered  by  pulmonary  tissue. 

Palpation  serves  to  confirm  the  lack  of  expansion  noted  on  inspecti 
and  it  may  also  serve  to  locate  the  apex  beat. 

The  tactile  fremitus  will  vary :  at  the  apex  over  a  cavity  it  may 
increased  or  diminished.     In  other  portions  of  the  chest  it  will  be  i 
creased  or  not  according  to  the  amount  of  underlying  infiltration, 
rhonchal  fremitus  may  be  felt  at  times. 

Percussion. — Assuming  that  there  is  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  oran 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lobe  with  dense  infiltration  below  it  whi 
gradually  thins  out  as  the  base  of  the  lower  lobe  is  reached,  the  followi 
percussion  changes  will  be  present:  Over  the  cavity  the  note  will  bety 
■panitir.  It  is  high-pitched  and  may  have  an  amphoric  or  cracked-t 
quaUty.  The  amphoric  note  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  percussi 
the  cheek  with  the  mouth  open;  the  cracked-pot  sound  can  be  reprodut 
by  striking  the  clasped  and  concave  hands  on  the  knee. 

Wintrich's  and  Gerhardt's  changes  of  note  are  always  referred  to 
aids  in  recognizing  a  cavity.  The  information  furnished  by  these  si| 
is  uncertain  and  of  little  value  when  present.  Personally  I  cannot  re< 
having  looked  for  them  for  years. 

Below  the  cavity  over  the  dense  infiltration  the  note  is  dull  or  nea 
so;  as  Jhejmse  is  approached  the  note  becQinfi&^more  and  more  i^song 
If  the  tubercles  are'  widely  separated  m  the  inienor  portion  ot  the  \\ 
the  percussion  note  may  show  no  abnormality. 

Over  the  opposite  lung  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  extensive  and 
percussion  changes  correspondingly  less  marked.     A  cavity  may  be  p: 
ent  in  the  upper  lobe;  if  so  the  signs  given  above  may  be  elicited.     Otl 
wise,  the  note  will  be  dull  and  gradually  shade  off  to  normal  as  the  t 
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is  reached.  A  hyperresonant  note  may  be  present  over  the  base  of  the 
least  diseased  lung  as  the  result  of  compensating  emphysema. 

Percussion  of  the  lower  limits  of  the  lung  posteriorly  will  show  the 
side  most  affected  to  be  at  a  higher  level. 

Absolute  dulness  over  the  base  of  the  chest  in  an  advanced  case  of 
tuberculosis  may  or  may  not  mean  the  presence  of  fluid.  Not  un- 
commonly when  fluid  is  actually  present,  especially  if  purulent,  a  diagnosis 
of  advanced  tuberculosis  is  made.  If  the  dulness  is  due  to  tuberculosis 
there  will  be  r&les  and  the  voice  sounds,  if  not  exaggerated,  will  lack  the 
distant  quality  so  commonly  present  when  fluid  exists. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  may  be  shown  by  the  position  of  the  right 
and  left  borders  of  cardiac  dulness.  If  both  upper  lobes  are  extensively 
diseased,  however,  this  may  not  be  possible. 

AuscuUaiian. — The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  third  stage  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  presence  of  a  cavity  or  cavities.  While  a  cavity  may 
or  may  not  be  present  in  the  second  it  is  rarely  absent  in  the  third  stage 
although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  elicit  signs  which  will  indicate  its 
presence. 

Inasmuch  as  cavitation  is  so  universally  present  in  advanced  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  a  somewhat  detailed  description  is  necessary.  It 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease  that  a  tuberculous  cavity  is  usually  located  in  the  upper 
lobes,  at,  or  near,  the  apex.  In  an  analysis  made  by  Ewart  cavitation 
occurred  at: 

The  apices 282  times. 

Doreo-axillary  region 227  times. 

Mammary  region 189  times. 

Sternal  region 61  times. 

Base 32  times. 

In  50  consecutive  cases  which  I  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there 
were  in  all  76  cavities  present,  the  distribution  being  as  follows: 

Right  upper  lobe 15 

Left  upper  lobe 6 

Both  upper  lobes 30 

Middle  lobe  (rieht  side) 1 

Left  lower  and  both  upper  lobes 1 

The  location  of  the  cavity  with  reference  to  the  chest  wall  has  more 
to  do  with  its  recognition  than  the  size  of  the  excavation.  A  small 
cavity,  no  larger  than  a  cherry,  may  give  signs  if  situated  just  beneath 
the  pleura.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavity  is  deeply  seated  it  may  be 
the  size  of  a  small  orange  and  still  give  no  signs.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  cavities  situated  in  the  center  of  the  lower  lobes  (Figs. 
260,  261,  262). 

While  in  most  instances  the  approximate  size  of  the  cavity  can  be 
determined  by  physical  signs  this  is  not  always  possible.  A  small 
cavity  siurounded  by  densely  infiltrated  tissue  will  often  give  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  very  large  excavation.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  whether  the  excavation  is  single  or 
consists  of  a  number  of  communicating  cavities.  U  gurgling,  and 
resonating  r&les  are  heard  over  a  wide  area  a  honeycombed  condition 
of  the  lung  is  to  be  suspected;  especially  if  the  disease  is  of  the  acute 
broncho-pneumonic  type  in  which  breaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue  is 
rapid. 
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The  character  of  the  breath  sounds  heard  over  a  cavity  is  ii 
majority  of  ipstancea  cavernous  or  amphnrin  in  quality  and  may  be 
and  distinct  or  very  distant.  In  some  instances  the  breath  sound 
bronchial  in  quality  prnhnhly  fiwinfT  tn  i^f^riSolidatioD  about  the  cj 
Tt  IS  to  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  other  well-marked  signs  of  excav 
the  breath  sounds  may  be  almost  inaudible,  in  very  large  cavities 
lute  silence  over  the  upper  part  is  not  unusual 

Exaggeration  "f  hntli  fhp  >pnip»  <^t<a  ^y^n^pffg^^  yo'ce  sounds  i 
rulel     \Vnispermg   DectorilociH>    while   not    pathognomomc    of    c( 


Fig.  atJO.^A  chronir  type  of  disease,  .interiorly  just  behind  the  clavicle  ia  > 
walled-ofif  cavity  wliirli  h.is  boon  formed  by  tlie  coalescence  of  several  amnll  Ones.  Rt 
der  of  right  upper  l<iliu  iiiirl  the  auterior  portion  of  lower  lobe  containR  much  fibroui 

tion  is  the  sign  most  constantly  present.  Laennec  in  speaking  of 
toriloquj'  {and  the  same  applies  to  whispering  pectoriloquy)  states 
the  intensity  and  perfection  of  this  phenomenon  ranges  from  that  v 
is  unmistakable  to  that  which  is  of  doubtful  import.  "The  cir 
stances  that  concur  to  render  pectoriloquy  perfect  are:  complete  ei 
ness  of  the  excavation,  increased  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  for 
its  walls,  its  easy  connnunication  with  one  or  more  bronchial  tub 
some  magnitude,  and  its  proximity  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest." 
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he  sound  produced  by  coughing  very  often  has  a  metallic  or  amphoric 

^anf^  whpn  prPflPnt.  is  vi>ry  siippp-it.ivp  nf  pxcavatiyn. 
es  may  or  may  not  be  heard  over  the  excavation.  In  chronic 
Kfiot  cases  the  cavity  may  be  dry  and  no  r&les  will  be  heard.  In 
'e  cases  riles  are  almost  always  heard  and  are  often  jpptnlliV  or 
natJny  in  gualitv.  In  my  experience  the  presence  of  rdles  having  a 
Hie  (fualUy  is  the  most  certain  sign  we  vossess. 


a 


*-~-<-'avity  in  right   upper  lobe   posteriorly.      Physioat   siciis  eliciled  posteriorly 
KMt  of  right  upper  lobe  air-bearing  but  contaius  a  good  deal  of  fibroua  tissue. 

^  clinical  and  post-mortem  study  of  cavities  I  found  that  in  50 
*lere  were  present  76,  of  which  58  were  recognized  during  life.  The 
*-t>ing  detection  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  centrally  located. 
»  the  value  of  the  various  signs  on  the  frequency  with  which  each 
^d,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Per. 

5y"hispering  pectoriloquy .')3  out  of  58  (91.3) 

ijmpany  (on  percussion) 39  <mt  of  58  (67.4) 

j-avemou8  or  amphoric  breathing 38  out  of  58  (65.5) 

burgling  or  consonating  rftlee .  33  out  of  58  (58.6) 
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Although  none  of  the  above  signs  are  pathognomic  of  a  cavity 
presence  of  any  one  of  them  is  suggestive  and  the  probability  of  its  ei 
ence  is  increased  by  combinations  of  any  two  or  more  of  them.  I 
sources  of  error  are  to  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  Consolidated  pulmoiu 
tissue  about  a  bronchus  may  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomena.  T 
mistake  was  made  in  five  instances  in  the  series  I  studied.  (2)  The  si) 
of  a  single  cavity  at  the  right  or  left  apex  may  be  transmitted  across 
spine  and  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  a  cavity  at  both  apices.  This  er 
can  be  avoided  by  tracing  the  sounds  from  their  origin  when. they  i 
be  found  to  diminish  in  intensity  the  farther  the  be!!  of  the  stethosN 
is  moved  from  the  site  of  the  cavity. 


The  auscultatory  signs  over  the  remainder  of  the  chest  para 
those  of  percussion.  Below  the  cavity  the  infiltration  is  apt  to  be  de 
and  the  breath  sounds  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular  in  character, 
latter  type  of  breathing  is  usually  present  over  the  base  of  the  side  a 
affected  and,  in  addition,  may  be  more  or  less  suppressed.  The  v 
sounds  are  more  or  less  exaggerated  depending  on  the  density  of 
infiltration. 

Over  the  opposite  lung  there  may  be  signs  of  a  cavity  at  the  apex 
evidences  of  infiltration  beneath  it  but  rarely  as  well  marked  as  on 
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side  most  diseased.  Over  the  lower  lobe  the  breath  i»ounds  are  usually 
puerile  in  type  due  to  eompensatorj'  emphyBema.  Although  at  the  au- 
topsy table  scattered  tubercles  are  usually  found  in  the  emphysematoue 
lower  lobe  they  gjve  no  evidence  of  their  presence  during  life.  They 
probably  represent,  for  the  most  part,  a  terminal  infection  such  as  occure 
in  the  other  viscera. 

In  the  advanced  stage  tachycardia  is  the  rule,  and  the  muscle  tone  of 
the  first  sound  is  poor.     Accentuation  and  reduphcation  of  the  second 

>  pulmonic  sound  is  common;  less  frequently  these  changes  are  noted  in 

the  first  sound.  Functional  murmurs  are  frequent  and  are  generally 
heard  at  the  pulmonic  area.  Irregularity  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  is  noted 
m  a  few  instances. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  its  different 
stages  must  take  into  account  four  factors: 

1.  A  clear  conception  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  primarylesion;howit  first  manifests  itself;  the  "line  of  march" 
^^  it  progresses;  and  finally  the  character  of  the  lesions  it  produces. 

2.  There  must  be  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the 
^yjiiptoms  and  sufficient  moral  courage  to  act  promptly  even  when  the 
^Ppearance  of  general  good  health  seems  to  deny  the  presence  of  serious 
''"oiible.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  onset  is  usually  insidious 
***d  the  early  manifestations  indefinite.  To  delay  the  diagnosis  until  the 
?^ndence  is  unequivocal  is,  only  too  often,  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  most 

^Vorable  to  restore  health. 
^^  3,  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
^-*oiiary  tuberculosis,  particularly  in  the  first  stage,  is  not  to  be  based 
'solusively  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  physical  signs.  "Invaluable 
^^  they  are,  their  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  association  with 
?^^itiptoms  and  the  knowledge  of  pathological  laws.  Not  only  are  we 
t^  avoid  exclusive  reliance  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  physical  signs, 
?~*^*t  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical  signs,  while  often  indicat- 
r^K  tlie  extent  and  degree  of  pulmonary  damage,  convey  no  direct  infor- 
^**^tion  as  to  the  pathological  nature  of  those  changes." 

4.  It  is  necessarj'  to  employ  in  every  case  one  or  all  of  the  avail- 

^t>le  laboratory  aids.     There  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  examina- 

.  *Ori  of  the  sputum.     In  many  instances  this  may  seem  superfluous.     It 

^    to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  many  conditions  which 

^tiulate  both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  are 

*^iily  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  examination  of  the  sputum. 

The  significance  of  the  tuberculin  tests  will  be  discussed  later. 
\iie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Roentgen  rays  are  also  con- 
sidered elsewhere,  A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  comple- 
Qient  fixation  in  tuberculosis  shows  that  while  the  test  is  positive  in  a 

iWge  proportion  of  cases  it  is,  at  present,  not  of  much  practical  service. 
T« jg  (,f  Healed  and  Arrested  Lesions. — Very  frequently  one 
idividuals  with  abnormal  signs  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  In 
Lhe  question  will  arise :  Is  this  an  incipient  lesion  or  is  it  the 
luble  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  has  undergone 
cure? 
ical  signs  are  not  conclusive.  The  clavicle  may  be  unduly 
id  slight  flattening  with  restriction  of  expansion  may  be 
h  the  clavicle,  indicating  some  shrinkage  at  the  apex.     The 
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breath  sounds  may  be  slightly  suppressed  or  broncho-vesicular  in  type. 
The  voice  sounds  are,  as  a  rule,  exaggerated.     There  are  no  r&les. 

These  signs  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  found  in  the  early,  active 
stage  of  the  disease.     In  such  cases  the  question  as  to  whether  the  lesion 
is  active,  or  healed  and  quiescent,  will  rest  on  the  presence  or  absence  oi 
symptoms.     If  there  is  no  cough  or  expectoration,  no  fever,  no  loss  oi 
weight  and  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  blmi 
attack  of  pleurisy  within  the  past  year  or  two,  one  may  assume,  wit:.li 
reasonable  certainty,  that  the  signs  are  indicative  of  an  old  tuberculoids 
infection  which  during  its  active  stage  was  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice  ^. 
Occasionally  signs,  such  a«  those  mentioned  above,  may  be  caused  by  no  xi- 
tuberculous  infections.  _ 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  has  been  advised  to  dm.8- 
tinguish  between  a  healed  and  an  early  active  lesion.  If  healed  th^^^e 
may  be  slight  constitutional  reaction  (fever,  malaise,  joint  pains)  but  :mn.o 
focal  reaction;  the  latter  consists  of  rales  over  the  suspected  area  andt  ^^^ 
development  of  a  slight  cough  with  possibly  some  expectoration  in  adci3i- 
tion  to  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diaa^  ^■ 
nostic  agent  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

Another  type  of  case  is  that  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  extensL  "^e 
pulmonary  damage  and  in  which  the  patient  has  some  cough  and  expecfc  o- 
ration  but  no  constitutional  symptoms.     Such  a  case  may  or  may  cm^t 
have  been  under  treatment  when  first  seen.     If  one  judges  by  the  phys- 
ical signs  alone  the  patient  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  serious  conci- 
tion  and  may  be  advised  to  abandon  his  business  and  enter  a  sanatoria  m 
at  once.     The  course  to  be  pursued  will  depend  entirely  on  the  generai 
condition  of  the  patient\s  health  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  symp- 
toms denoting  activity  of  the  disease. 

A  woman  whom  I  have  had  under  observation  for  ten  years  has  at  the 
present  time  the  same  physical  signs  as  when  originally  seen,  namely,  signs 
of  a  cavity  at  each  apex  and  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  feeble 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  and  fine  rales  extending  down  to  the  fourth 
rib  on  the  right  side.  Her  general  health  is  excellent,  although  she  has 
an  occasional  hemoptysis,  and  she  lives  the  life  of  a  normal  individual. 
Twice  within  the  past  two  years,  because  of  an  attack  of  blood  spitting, 
she  has  consulted  men  of  large  experience  in  tuberculosis  work.  In  both 
instances  she  was  given  an  unfavorable  prognosis  and  advised  to  enter  a 
sanatorium  at  once.  ( 'ases  such  as  this  one  are  not  infrequently  seen  and 
illustrate  very  clearly  that  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
physical  findings  alone.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  tuberculosis  is 
that  very  often  with  the  existence  of  extensive  pulmonary  damage  the 
symptoms  are  negligible  and  the  patient  enjoys  fairly  good  health;  on 
the  other  hand,  physical  signs  may  be  very  slight  or  even  absent,  and  the 
symptoms  will  be  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Examination  of  the  Sputum. — The  examination  of  the  sputum  iov 
tubercle  bacilli  is  a  very  simple  procedure,  the  details  of  which  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  While  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum  is  absolute  proof  that  a  i)ulmonary  tuberculosis  exists,  their 
absence  is  no  assurance  that  the  patient  is  free  from  the  disease.  M 
the  earliest  stage  of  tuberculosis  the  sputum  mill  be  found  negative  fof 
tubercle  bacilli  in  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  cases  It  is  most  important 
that  this   fact   should  be  known.     Many  practitioners  fail  to  realise 
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F, "lis  and  are  satisfying  both  themselves  and  the  patient  that  tubfi-culosia 
Js  not  present  as  the  result  of  one  or  two  negative  examinations.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  one,  or  even  half 
3  dozen,  negative  examiuations  mean  nothing. 

Another  very  common  error  is  that  of  assuming  the  case  to  be  one  of 
^vanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  because  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  seem  to  clearly  indicate  it  as  such.  Inasmuch  as  the  diagnosis 
seems  certain  the  sputum  is  not  examined.  It  is  because  of  this  neglect 
that  many  cases  of  bronchiectasis,  pneumoconiosis,  chronic  empyema,  the 
mycotic  infections  and  even  chronic  cardio-renal  disease,  are  mistaken 
for  tuberculosis.  A  single  negative  examination  in  a  case  with  extensive 
Pulmonary  damage  demands  that  the  examination  be  repeated  until 
tubercle  bacilli  are  actually  found  or  until  a  sufficient  number  of  nega- 
tive examinations  make  it  clear  that  some  process  other  than  tuberculosis 
is  present.  While  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  all  that  need  be  determined,  one  should  always  be  ahve 
to  the  possibility  of  other  sources  of  infection. 

The  conditions  which  simulate  tuberculosis  and  which  are  recogniz- 
alale  by  the  examination  of  the  sputum,  although  not  numerous,  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  if  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  be  found.  In  default 
of  any  demonstrable  organism,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  actinomyces, 
Blastomyces,  aspergillus,  ova  of  the  lung  fluke,  etc.,  the  pulmonary 
trouble  may  be  due  to  malignant  disease,  syphilis,  or  some  chronic  in- 
flammatory condition  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  or  pneumoconosis. 
Xf  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  bacteriological  characteristics  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  infection  the  sputum  should  be  sent  to  a  competent  bacteriolo- 
gist for  examination. 

Of  the  various  infecting  agents  which  produce  lesions  similar  to 
tuberculosis  there  is  only  one  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  tubercle 
hsciUus,  namely,  certain  forms  of  the  streptothrix  group.  To  those  who 
Me  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  morphologj-  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
sttiill  acid-fast  rods  may  be  mistaken  for  Koch's  bacillus.  The  slrep- 
^^hrix  may  occur  as  an  independent  organism  but  is  more  often"  en- 
countered as  part  of  the  mixed  infection  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  with 
•■avity  formation  and  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
niind  that  the  bacillus-like  rods  of  the  streptothrix  may  occur  in  chains 
"jsiead  of  being  climiped  and  that  they  are  decolorized  with  30  per  cent. 
"^ttic  acid.  They  are  often  resistant  to  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and 
•Rabbet's  stain. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  pres- 

^lt  in  the  entire  slide  or  if  numerous,  the  average  number  per  field,  was 

'*'  value   in  determining  the   probable  outcome  of  the  disease.     It  is 

°o»  recognized  that  the  number  of  bacilli  per  field  at  the  time  of  the 

"Jst  examination  is  no  indication  of  either  the  severity  or  the  extent 

of  I1.0  disease.     From  40  to  50  bacilli  to  each  field  may  be  present  in  an 

mild  case;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli   may  be  very  few  in 

in  a  case  which  begins  with  severe  symptoms  and  progresses 

to  a  fatal  termination.     In  a  general  way  a  gradual  diminution 

lumber  of  bacilli  at  each  successive  examination,  is  of  favorable 

And  on  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  is  apt 

indication  that  the  process  is  extending  and  the  lung  tissue  is 

idown.     Much  more  rclialilc  imlirationsi  as  to  how  the  disease 
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is  behaving  are  to  be  found  in  the  patient's  general  condition,  the  abate- 
ment of  symptoms  and  stationary  or  retrogressive  physical  signs. 

The  examination  of  the  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli  is  so  simple  a 
procedure  that  the  statement  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  sputum 
is  usually  accepted  as  being  true.  In  common  with  other  methods  of 
diagnosis,  however,  the  reliability  of  a  sputum  examination  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  experience  of  the  examiner.  Unless  my  own  ex- 
perience is  unique,  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  not  a  few  positive  reports 
are  being  made  which  in  reality  are  negative.  Within  the  past  few  years 
I  have  seen  five  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  w.ere  said  to  be  present  in 
the  sputum.  In  one  case  the  autopsy  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of 
tuberculosis.  In  the  others  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  sputum,  in- 
cluding animal  inoculations,  failed  to  show  the  organism.  In  addition 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  patients  made  it  evident  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  examiner 
one  should  examine  the  sputum  oneself  or  send  it  to  a  reliable  laboratory. 

In  patients  in  whom  tuberculosis  is  suspected  but  who  have  no  spu- 
tum, the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended. 
This  procedure  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly.  As  it  is  now  quite 
generally  recognized  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  very  apt  to  cause  a  break- 
ing down  of  tuberculous  foci  in  the  lungs  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  using  the  drug  for  diagnostic  purposes.  By  so  doing  a  quiescent  lesion 
which  is  giving  no  trouble  may  be  aroused  into  activity. 

Tuberculin  Tests. — The  accepted  belief  at  the  present  time  is  that  a 
positive  reaction  to  one  of  the  tuberculin  tests  is  indicative  of  a  tuber- 
culous lesion  somewhere  within  the  body.  A  positive  test  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  individual  has  clinical  tuberculosis.  It  must  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  ivhercxHo^k 
that  is  clinically  recognizable  and  ^  hypersen&itiveness  to  tuberculin, 
Hypersensitiveness  is  extremely  common,  and  is  encountered  in  a  largp 
proportionjof  healthy  people,  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  met  increas- 
ing rapidly  from  the  second  year  of  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  because  an  individual  reacts  to  some  one  of  the  tuberculin  tests  that 
he  is  tuberculous  in  the  sense  that  he  needs  active  treatment;  and,  as 
I  shall  later  point  out,  a  negative  tuberculin  test  does  not  entirely  free 
us  from  responsibility. 

In  regard  to  the  tests  themselves  there  are  certain  facts  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  as  regards  the  subcuianeous  test.  At  one  time 
the  test  was  extensively  used  in  adults  and  a  positive  reaction  was,  and 
by  many  still  is,  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  individual  has 
tuberculosis.  Of  recent  years,  however,  some  observers  have  warned 
against  its  use,  pointing  out  that  the  test  is  capable,  in  certain  instances, 
of  stirring  an  inactive  lesion  into  an  active  one.  Furthermore,  there  iB 
now  a  tendency  not  only  to  limit  the  use  of  the  test,  but  in  addition  to 
ignore  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  reaction  (such  as  fever,  joint 
pains,  local  reaction,  etc.)  and  to  call  positive  only  those  cases  which 
give  a  focal  reaction,  such  as  rdles  at  a  suspected  apex,  or  some  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  in  a  suspected  joint. 

The  cidaneom  or  von  Pirqitet  test  has  achieved  enormous  popularity  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity,  and  also  because  it  is  widely  credited  with  being 
a  positive  indication  of  tuberculosis.  In  children  under  two  years  of 
age  it   furnishes   valuable  evidence  when  positive  and  usually  means 
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linical  tuberculosis.  Beyond  the  second  year,  however,  it  loses  much 
f  its  positive  value,  and  the  older  the  child  the  more  unreliable  it  is 
s  an  evidence  of  true  tuberculosis. 

The  percutaneous  or  so-called  Moro  test  has  about  the  same 
ignificance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  canjunctivdl  test  introduced  by 
^olff-Eisner  and  Calmette.  The  majority  of  observers  have  come  to 
'.gard  this  test  as  dangerous,  because  of  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
iflammatory  condition  which  may  lead  to  serious  damage  of  the  eye. 
ccording  to  Hamman  and  Wolman,^  who  have  employed  the  test  in  a 
rge  series  of  cases,  the  test  is  free  from  danger,  and  is  superior  to  the 
[oro  and  von  Pirquet  tests  in  that  it  is  not  so  sensitive  and  that  a  posi- 
ve  reaction  points  strongly  to  an  active  rather  than  a'latent  process, 
specially  so  when  supported  by  other  indications. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  von 
liquet  or  Moro  test  in  determining  the  individuals  who  have  true 
iberculosis  and  those  who  can  be  disregarded?  We  are  forced  to  con- 
iide  that  they  are  of  little  value  except  as  an  evidence  of  hypersensi- 
veness.  In  a  series  of  children  studied  by  Kaufman  and  myself*  we 
ipeatedly  saw  anemic,  under-nourished  children  w^ith  or  without  tuber- 
Jous  parents  who  gave  no  reaction;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  en- 
Juntered  children  who  presented  no  physical  signs;  who  were  in  robust 
ealth,  and  who  had  violent  skin  reactions. 

The  X-ray  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Theques- 
on  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  X-rays  and  the  ordinary  method  of 
hysical  examination  in  incipient  or  early  tuberculosis  is  still  S2ib  judice, 
Unicians  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  newer  over  the 
Ider  method  and  between  the  clinicians  and  the  roentgenologists  there 
I  a  wide  breach.  The  latter,  with  few  exceptions,  arrogate  unto  them- 
slves  an  ability  to  recognize  early  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  which 
I  not  warranted.  In  the  first  place  the  earliest  manifestationsM)f  tuber- 
ulosis  as  shown  on  the  roentgenogram,  are  not  distinctive.  Many 
iniple  chronic  infections  will  give  the  same  picture.  Again,  as  Friedrich 
Jtliler,  Holzknecht  and  others  have  pointed  out  a  deposit  of  a  few  early 
ubercles  with  accompanying  catarrh,  and  which  constitute  an  anatom- 
^y  incipient  case,  will  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  plate.  Active  dry 
leurisy  also  gives  no  hint  of  its  presence  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the 
oentgenogram  is  concerned. 

Many  roentgenologists  claim  that  an  early  tuberculous  process  is 
istinctive  without  realizing  that  other  infectious  processes  of  the  lung, 
f  whatever  character,  generally  spread  alon'g  the  course  of  the  air 
^ges.  As  Baetjer'  has  pointed  out,  these  become  inflamed  and, 
8  in  all  inflammatory  conditions,  they  produce  reaction,  consequently 
^  fibrous  sheath  which  surrounds  the  bronchi,  artery,  vein  and  lymph 
l^nels  becomes  thickened.  It  is  just  this  type  of  cases  that  it  is  so 
Dportant  to  make  an  etiological  diagnosis.  Although  the  clinical  evi- 
ence  and  the  physical  signs  in  such  cases  may  be  inconclusive,  the 
>entgenogram  is  equally  so,  for  while  changes  may  be  shown  in  the  plate 
is  impossible  to  state  whether  they  are  due  to  tuberculosis  or  some  other 

^  "Tuberculin  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,"  1912. 

^  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  oc,  October,  1914. 

*  Inlemaiional  Clinics,  Twenty-sixth  Series,  vol.  iii,  1916. 
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infection.  It  is  only  when  the  tuberculous  lesion  has  become  suflScienth 
advanced  that  a  definite  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  its  nature.  When 
this  point  has  been  reached  an  appeal  to  the  roentgenogram  is  not  neces- 
sary as  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  apparent  from  the 
clinical  side. 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  by 
roentgenography  to  determine  whether  a  tuberculous  lesion  is  active  or 
inactive.  Many  roentgenologists  claim  that  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made.  Baetjer  takes  the  stand  that  such  a  differentiation  cannot  be 
made,  and  in  this  opinion  I  concur.  The  activity  or  inactivity  of  a 
tuberculous  lesion  is  to  be  determined  by  symptoms  and  neither  physical 
signs  nor  radiography  can  determine  this  point. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  the  X-ray  is  too  recent  to  determine 
what  its  ultimate  status  will  be.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  those 
who  now  oppose  it  will  eventually  take  a  more  liberal  view  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  roentgenologists  will  have  to  modify 
their  claims.  Already  there  are  signs  pointing  to  the  latter  view.  Not 
so  long  ago  tremendous  importance  was  attached  to  root  shadows.  Now 
we  hear  less  about  these  "visionary  interpretations,"  as  Osier  termed 
them.  The  elimination  of  root  shadows  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  improved  technique,  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  the  stereoscopic 
for  the  single  plate. 

What  is  needed  beyond  everything  else  to  establish  the  true  status 
of  the  X-rays  in  pulmonary  disease  is  the  anatomical  corroboration  of  such 
findings.  Anatomical  proof  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  art  of 
physical  diagnosis  was  reared.  Until  this  proof  is  forthcoming  it  is 
inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  will  occur.  Such  proof  can  be  fur- 
nished only  by  combining  the  observations  of  the  clinician,  the  radiog- 
rapher and  the  pathologist.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  "require* 
the  most  patient  following  up  of  cases,  it  may  be  over  long  periods,  in  th^ 
hope  that  even  one  single  case,  which  has  been  carefully  and  accuratdj 
investigated  clinically  and  radiographically,  will  reveal  itself  to  th< 
pathologist'^  (Barty  King). 

Although  the  value  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  tuberculosii 
still  remains  to  be  proved,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  advantage^ 
in  showing  the  (extent  of  the  lesion  and  in  the  detection  of  encysted 
empyema  or  a  partial  pneumothorax.  Minor ^  after  years  of  experience 
has  found  the  fluoroscope  of  service  for  this  purpose.  By  its  use  tb 
topographical  distribution  of  the  lesions  can  be  madQ  out  readily  and  i^ 
addition  collections  of  pus  or  other  obscure  conditions  can  be  detected 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  special  training  as  doe 
the  making  of  the  stereoscopic  plates. 

CHRONIC  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  EARLY  LIFE 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  clinical  forms  o 
human  tuberculosis  in  different  ages  possess  correspondingly  differen' 
anatomical  features,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  interpretation  of  physical  signs.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, tuberculosis,  when  it  involves  the  lungs  of  infants  and  youn| 
children,  is  bilateral,  widesi)read  (either  of  the  miliary  or  broncho-pneu 
monic  form),  and  acute  in  character  (see  '^Reinfection,"  p.  306). 

^  hitcrnntionnl  Clinics,  Twonty-sixth  Series,  vol.  ii,  1916. 
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e  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  begins  at  one  or  the  other 
apex,  follows  a  fairly  definite  course  in  its  progress,  and  is  chronic  in 
character,  although  subject  to  periods  of  acute  activity.  As  a  rule  the 
clinical  manifesitationB  of  tuberculosis  as  they  occur  in  infants  and  young 
children  differ  from  the  adult  type,  and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  fact 
that  the  juvenile  type  may  occur  in  adults,  and  vice  versa. 

STmptoms.^ — The  symptomatology  of  tuberculosis  in  adults,  while 
subject  to  many  vagaries,  is  invaluable  in  making  a  diagnosis.  Indeed 
in  many  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis  it  is  our  chief  rehance  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  trouble.  In  children,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
deprived  of  much  of  the  value  of  symptoms,  because  of  the  inability  of 
young  children  to  give  a  correct  description  of  their  trouble;  nor,  as  a 
rule,  can  the  parents  throw  much  light  on  the  question. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  means  of  detecting  early  tuberculosis  in  the 
adult  is  the  slight  rise  in  temperature  which  may  occur  daily  or  only 
every  few  days.  In  children,  however,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in 
these  slight  elevations  of  temperature,  for  the  reason  that  growing  chil- 
dren normally  have  a  higher  temr>erature  than  adults.  Landois'  gives 
as  the  normal  hmits  99.5°  to  lOO.lT.  (37.87°  to  37.62°C.)  in  children  from 
five  to  nine  years.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  all  probability,  a  more 
active  metabolism,  although  other  influences  of  undetermined  origin 
may  also,  in  part,  be  contributory. 

Physical  Signs.— In  taking  up  the  question  of  physical  signs  in  the 
chest  of  infants  and  young  children  we  have  to  consider  what  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  phase  in  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  the  underlying  principles  which  enable  us  to  detect  disease 
in  the  chest  are  the  same,  whether  it  be  adult  or  child,  there  are  certain 
differences  between  the  two  which  must  he  kept  in  mind.  Generally 
speaking  the  man  whose  training  has  been  confined  to  the  examination  of 
a,dults  alone,  or  children  alone,  is  likely  to  draw  false  conclusions  when  he 
invades  one  or  the  other  field,  and  much  that  has  been  written  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  chronic  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  of  children 
liaa  been  contributed  by  those  whose  standards  have  been  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  adults  with  tuberculosis. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  fix  definitely  the  age  period  at  which  the 
signs  peculiar  to  children  cease.  Some  have  arbitrarily  fixed  this  limit 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  although  from  my  own  experience  ten  years  would 
l>e  more  nearly  correct. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  difference  between  the  adult  and  the 
child  is  that  in  the  latter  all  of  the  sounds  are  exaggerated.  Not  only  is 
%  breathing  of  the  familiar  puerile  type,  but  all  the  vocal  sounds  are 
iBcreaiwd,  and  in  addition  the  percussion  note  is  commonly  hyperreeonant. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  the  exaggeration  of  physiologically  normal 
•ips  may  be  misinterpreted  in  the  child  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"  WchitHri'n  out  of  362  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  who  were  charted 
lormal  physical  signs  no  less  than  67  had  impairment  and 
liar  breathing  at  the  right  apex.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
he  right  apex  normally  has  a  slightly  impaired  note,  pro- 
'on,  and  increased  fremitus,  and  that  the  explanation  of 
1  out  by  Fetterolf  as  being  due  to  close  proximity  of  the 
iolo(o-,"  lOth  cd.,  p.  391. 
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trachea  to  the  right  upper  lobe.  The  very  high  proportion  of  cases  in 
this  group,  with  apparent  disease  at  the  right  apex,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  what  was  in  reality  a  normal  finding  was  interpreted  as  being 
pathological. 

One's  belief  in  this  is  strengthened  from  the  result  of  reports  of  111 
of  these  children  three  or  four  years  after  the  first  observation.  Of  these 
111  cases  17  were  noted  as  having  a  diseased  right  apex,  and  in  2  more 
both  apices  were  supposed  to  be  affected.  At  the  time  they  were  in- 
vestigated 17  of  the  19  were  noted  as  being  in  good  health,  1  had  died  of 
tuberculosis,  and  1  still  had  some  cough.  By  some,  the  presence  of 
abnormal  physical  signs  at  the  right  apex  is  believed  to  be  due  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tracheo-bronehial  lymph  nodes. 

In  addition  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  breath  sounds  already  noted  the 
respiratory  sounds  in  children  are  subject  to  a  number  of  vagaries,  and  the 
younger  the  child  the  more  difficult  is  the  interpretation  of  the  auscultatory 
signs.  The  expired  air  may,  for  instance,  be  directed  into  the  phar}Tigeal 
vault  or  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  result  that  a  bronchial 
quality  of  breathing  is  heard  all  over  the  chest.  This  can  be  obviated 
if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  learn  how  to  breathe  properly.  Then  again 
in  young  children  and  infants  the  lungs  at  times  seem  to  move  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  with  the  result  that  loud  puerile  breathing  is 
heard  over  one  side,  while  over  the  opposite  side  the  breath  sounds  are 
almost  inaudible,  and  this  condition  shifts  from  side  to  side.  This 
peculiarity  is  often  due  to  faulty  posture.  If  care  is  not  taken  to  see 
that  the  child  sits  straight,  and  that  one  or  the  other  side  is  not  held 
tense,  not  only  will  there  be  very  faint  or  nearly  absent  breath  sounds  on 
the  cramped  side,  but  in  addition  the  percussion  note  may  be  impaired, 
or  indeed  absolutely  dull.  I  have  often  demonstrated  this  fact  to 
students  and  shown  them  how  the  signs  on  the  two  sides  can  be  almost 
instantly  reversed.  This  fact  is  worth  remembering,  as  the  unwary  may 
make  a  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  or  pleural  effusion. 

Lymph  Nodes. — In  nearly  every  article  dealing  with  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  presence  of  pal- 
pably enlarged  cervical  lymph  nodes.  Indeed  in  not  a  few  instances,  in 
which  surveys  of  large  groups  of  children  have  been  made,  this  apparently 
has  been  the  only  evidence  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  made.  The  fact 
has  been  ignored  that  the  age  of  childhood  is  likewise  known  as  the 
lymphoid  age,  and  that  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  social  condition, 
have  lymph  nodes  which  are  readily  palpable.  The  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  nodes  is  not  readily  detected  until  about  the  second  year,  but 
from  then  on  until  shortly  before  or  after  the  age  of  puberty  this  is  the 
case,  although  as  the  child  approaches  adolescence  certain  groups,  8U(4 
as  the  epitrochlear,  the  axillary,  and  the  inguinal,  tend  to  shrink  in  siac 
and  become  less  easily  detected.  The  submaxillary  node  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  is  usually  the  largest  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  usually 
the  last  to  shrink  to  a  size  that  it  can  no  longer  be  palpated. 

To  confine  the  examination  to  one  group,  such  as  the  cervical,  and 
because  the  nodes  in  this  situation  are  palpable,  to  assume  that  it  is  an 
evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  does  not  seem  in  any  way  justifiable, 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  body  are 
hypertrophied  according  to  adult  standards. 

If  there  exist  in  the  neck  a  single  large  node  or  a  tumor  mass  made 
up  of  a  number  of  nodes,  which  are  matted  together  and  adherent  to  the 
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rrounding  tissues,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
:uberculous  adenitis,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  evidence  of  softening, 
the  overlying  skin  is  inflamed.  This,  however,  is  true  scrofula,  and 
s  nothing  to  do  with  nodes  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to 
split  pea,  or  smaller,  which  are  freely  movable,  and  which  manifest 
ither  softening  nor  inflammation. 

Ten  years  ago  children  who  were  definitely  classed  as  being  tuber- 
louB  are  to-day  considered  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  pretuberculous 
)up.  Such  children  are  usually  anemic,  under-nourished  and  under- 
ed;  the  lymph  nodes  are  easily  palpable  and  the  von  Pirquet  or  Moro 
in  tests  are,  as  a  rule,  positive.  The  type  is  a  familiar  one  among  the 
ildren  of  the  poorer  classes  although  by  no  means  limited  to  them, 
the  great  majority  of  these  children  the  evidences  of  ill  health  dis- 
pear  if  the  living  conditions  can  be  improved  and  above  all  if  an  ade- 
ate  dietary  can  be  obtained.  The  open  air  school  has  demonstrated 
ry  clearly  how  quickly  these  children  react  to  improved  sanitary 
[iditions. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  TRACHEO-BRONCmAL  LYMPH  NODES 

Of  recent  years  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  enlargement 
the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  As  I  have  already  stated  a  diagnosis 
chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  children  is  now  far  less  common  than 
&  formerly  the  case.  At  the  present  time  children  presenting  obscure 
mptoms  which  may  be  tuberculous  in  origin,  are  considered  by  many 
be  suffering  from  a  localized  infection  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  lymph 
des.  The  majority  of  observers  consider  that  the  initial  lesion  in 
ildren  is  situated  in  these  nodes  and  that  the  invasion  of  the  lungs  is 
K)ndary.  Ghon,^on  the  other  hand,  places  the  initial  lesion  in  the  lung, 
is  his  belief  that  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  secondarily  invaded, 
nong  young  children  and  infants  who  succumb  to  tuberculosis,  infec- 
•n  of  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes  is  a  common  finding.  The  disease 
ly  become  so  extensive  as  to  cause  death  without  spreading  to  other 
nctures.  More  frequently,  however,  the  disease  invades  the  lungs  or 
comes  widely  disseminated.  If  the  child  survives  this  initial  infec- 
n,  the  process  in  the  majority  of  instances  becomes  arrested.  In 
ildren  over  three  years  of  age  fibrous  and  calcareous  changes  very 
quently  take  place. 

Symptoms. — The  symptomatology  of  this  condition  is  very  indefinite, 
the  majority  of  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
•cheo-bronchial  nodes  are  tuberculous  the  child  is  anemic,  frail  and 
riously  out  of  health.  Susceptibility  to  acute  colds  may  in  some 
tances  be  due  to  enlargement  of  these  nodes.  There  may  be  a  brassy 
igh,  some  dyspnea  and  at  times  thoracic  pain,  especially  in  the  inter- 
ipolar  region.  Rupture  of  an  enlarged  gland  into  one  of  the  surrounding 
uctures  occasionally  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  quite  as  inconclusive  as  the 
nptoms.  Enlargement  of  the  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
cjited  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glands.  On 
cussion  dulness  in  the  first  and  second  interspaces  close  to  the  ster- 
a  and  dulness  over  and  to  either  side  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebra 

"The  Primary  Lung  Focus  of  Tuberculosis  in  Children,"  Trans,  by  Barty  King^ 
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is  ascribed  by  most  authorities  as  being  quite  constantly  present.  T 
percussion  changes  are  usually  more  marked  on  the  right  side.  ( 
auscultation  Eustace  Smith's  sign  is  occasionally  encountered  but  tl 
frequency  of  venous  hums  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  healthy  childr 
renders  this  sign  of  questionable  value. 

The  one  sign  upon  which  the  most  emphasis  has  been  laid  is  th 
described  by  D'Espine.^  This  sign  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  t! 
whispered  voice  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrse;  occasionally  it  is  hea 
as  low  as  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  elicited  by  having  the  patie 
whisper  **one,  two,  three,**  ^Hhree,  thirty-three"  or  repeat  the  wo 
^^tree.**  The  distinctive  quality  of  the  sign  is  the  prolongation  of  t 
final  **e,**  for  an  appreciable  time  after  the  voice  stops.  Some  belie 
D*Espine*s  sign  is  pathognomonic  of  enlarged  tracheo-bronchial  Ijrm 
nodes;  others,  while  attaching  great  importance  to  its  presence,  stt 
that  it  is  heard  at  times,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  enlargement.  Mor 
in  a  study  of  666  children  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  was  a1 
to  elicit  the  sign  in  but  40  (6  per  cent.). 

Although  not  infallible,  an  X-ray  examination  is  the  most  certi 
method  of  detecting  enlargement  of  this  group  of  lymph  nodes. 

Diagnosis. — Occasionally  a  child  is  seen  in  whom  the  symptoms,  " 
physical  signs  and  the  radiograph  point  almost  conclusively  to  this  c< 
dition.  But  in  most  instances  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  physi 
signs  are  distinctive.  In  delicate  children,  and  especially  in  those  ^ 
give  a  history  of  exposure  to  the  disease,  an  X-ray  examination  should 
made.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  any  of  the  acute  inf 
tions  are  apt  to  cause  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  that  t 
enlargement  may  persist.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  while  the  X-n 
will  show  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  they  do  not  indicate  1 
etiological  factor. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  enlargement  of  the  mediastinal  \ym 
nodes  in  children  is  a  common  one,  my  own  experience,  checked  up  i 
radiographic  examinations,  is  that  the  condition  is  less  frequent  \hi 
most  observers  claim  and  that  the  enlargement,  when  present,  lacks  tl 
serious  significance  many  authors  attach  to  it. 

ACUTE  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Galloping  Consumption,  Phthisis  Florida. — In  contrast  to  the  chron 
type  of  the  disease  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurs  also  in  an  acute  for 
of  which  there  are  two  types,  the  penumonic  and  the  broncho-pneumoni 
In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  progress  is  slow  and  the  duration  • 
the  disease  usually  is  measured  by  years.  In  the  acute  types,  on  theoth' 
hand,  the  invasion  is  rapid  and  widespread  and  may  end  fatally  with 
a  few  weeks,  particularly  when  it  occurs  in  children.  In  adults  the  cour 
of  the  disease  is  more  often  subacute  and  may  be  prolonged  for  five  or  s 
months  or  even  longer.  Occasionally  what  promises  in  the  beginning  ^ 
be  an  acute  process  subsides  and  undergoes  arrest  or  develops  into  tl 
chronic  ulcerative  type  of  the  disease. 

The  Broncho-pneumonic  Form 

This  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  characteristic  form  of  jutn 
culosis  in  infants  and  young  children,  and  is  the  one  which  at  this  a 

1  Bull.  Acad,  de  Med.,  1907,  Iviii,  142-146. 
^  Am,  Jour.  Dis.  Children,  April,  1916. 
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usiutly  causes  death  (Holt).  Acute  tuberculosis  is  iiot  uncommoDly 
the  sequel  to  an  attack  of  measles  or  whooping  cough.  In  negroes,  acute 
or  subacute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  particularly  of  the  broncho-pneu- 
moiiic  type,  is  relatively  common.  AnionR  adults  of  the  white  races 
acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis  is  relatively  infrequent.  It  is  most 
»pt  to  occur  in  vopug;  females  or  in  those  with  a  strong  hereditary 
FHfdisposition. 


Flo.  263.— Thia  spocimep  obtained  friirii  a  yoiim 
MWfflonic  type  of  disease.  LutiR  breaking  dowi 
•^lUfs,    Dense  infiltration  in  lower  lobe. 


In  cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  an  acute  broncho-pneumonic 
P^Mesa  is  not  infrequently  engrafted  upon  the  chronic  process  as  the  result 
w  the  aspiration  of  the  contents  of  a  cavity  or  the  aspiration  of  blood 
folloffing  an  hemoptysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy.^ — -The  commonly  accepted  teaching  has  been  that 
"■  children  the  primary  focus  is  one  of  the  peribronchial  lymph  nodes  and 
that  infection  of  the  lung  is  brought  about  by  the  rupture  of  a  caseoiTs'area 
into  a  bronchus  near  the  hilus,  Ghon,  however,  asserts  that  the  reverse  is 
true.  He  believes,  as  a  result  of  careful  anatomical  stuilies,  that  the  pri- 
mary focus  is  in  the  lunp;  and  that  the  peribronchical  nodes  are  involved 
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secondarily.     In  children  both  lungs  are  involved  but  usually  one  is  muc 
more  so  than  the  other. 

In  adults  an  old  quiescent  focus  or  partially  healed  cavity  may  sud 
denly  become  active  and  rapidly  invade  a  portion  of  or  all  of  one  lung 
On  section  the  lung  is  moist  and  seen  to  be  studded  with  areas  of  variou 
sizes  which  are  usually  ranged  around  the  bronchi  "like  clusters  of  grape 
about  the  stem."  The  patches  may  be  very  small  in  which  case  they  an 
gray  or  semitranslucent,  or  they  may  be  quite  large  as  the  result  of  thi 
coalescence  of  several  areas.  The  latter  are  usually  grayish  red  o 
yellowish  white  in  color. 


The  fusion  of  a  number  of  contiguous  patches  often  gives  rise  to  largi 
caseous  foci  in  which  softening  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  the  ver; 
acute  cases  death  may  ensue  before  softening  and  breaking  down  take 
place  but  in  the  subacute  cases  cavity  formation  is  usually  the  rule 
Between  the  ca.seous  areas  the  lung  tissue  may  be  crepitant  or  it  may  !> 
grayish  red  an<l  infiltrated  with  a  serofibrinous  or  gelatinous  materia 
(gelatinous  pneumonia). 
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The  disease  spreads  rapidly.  The  individual  foci  increase  in  size 
and  by  coalescing  with  cnntif^uoua  patches  form  larfce  caseous  areas  which 
show  little  or  no  tendency  to  fibrosis.  As  a  result  caseation,  softening 
and  the  formation  of  ragged,  irregular-shaped  cavities  are  common 
(Figs.  263  and  264). 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  manifest  itself  abruptly  with  a  chill 
or  a  succession  of  chills.  The  temperature  rises  quickly  and  the  patient 
has  ever>'  appearance  of  l>eing  ac-utcly  ill.     In  children  the  initial  stage 


differs  hardly  at  all  from  that  seen  in  ordinary  lironrho-pneiimonia.  At 
times  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  an  hemoptysis.  More  often  the 
onset  is  more  or  leas  insidious.  The  patient  has  a  sHght  cough,  some 
elevation  of  temperature,  malaise  and  pains  in  the  IJml)!!'.  In  addition 
he  has  no  appetite,  feels  weak,  and  has  no  ambition  to  go  about  his 
daily  duties. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  the  symptoms  become  well  marked.  The 
temperature  becomes  hiyh  and  rtintinimnw  in  type  with  an  occasional 
intermiaaion  or  remission  (see  Figs.  247  and  248),  the  checks  have  a 
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hectic  flush  and  the  skin  becomes  burning  hot.  Emaeiat|"n  in  i'°"°'i" 
very  marked  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  patient 'may  be  but  a  shadow 
of  nis  former  self.  Severe  toxemia  manifests  itself  by  chills  and  drench- 
ing sweats.  The  cough  becomes  progressively  worse  and  the  sputum 
more  and  more  abundant.  The  latter  is  at  first  mucoid  but  soon  l»- 
comes  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color  and  may  be  streaked  with  blood, 
^uherrlp  bnpilli  »j-f.  i[s.|fillv  ahundftnt. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  rapid 
and  the  respiration  is  also  greatly  accelerated. 


Physical  Signs. — In  common  with  the  chronic  type  the  acute  form  ol 
the  disease  almost  invariably  appears  hrst  at  the  apices  or  if  a  large  po 
tion  of  the  lung  is  invaded  the  signs  are  most  marked  at  the  summit » 
the  lungs.  At  the  beginning  rales  such  as  occur  in  acute  bronchitis  Di»y 
be  heard  over  one  or  l»oth  lungs.  Sooner  or  later  the  evidences  of  in- 
filtration liecome  apparent.  There  '°  ^hil'^f"  nil  pfrvyssinn,  inrrftgied> 
tactile  fremitus  and  broncho-vesicular  Iireathing.  Mixed  rfilps  nrf-tteiri 
especially  the  fine  crackling  variety  after  coughing.     <4uite  often  tool 
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80  present  a  pleural  friction  rub.  If  the  caseous  areas  break  down 
empty  through  a  bronchus  the  usual  signs  of  cavity  are  present, 
n  children  presenting  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  broncho-pneumonia 
well  to  remember  that  a  preponderance  of  the  physical  signs  at 
apices  or  high  in  the  axillse  point  to  a  tuberculous  origin  of  the 
ble. 

The  Pneumonic  or  Lobar  Form 

Icute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  a  rare  condition.  The  subacute  form, 
ever,  is  relatively  common.  The  latter  may  terminate  fatallv  in  the 
se  of  a  few  months;  the  acute  symptoms  may  subside  and  the  lesion 
MP  localized^  or  it  niay  pass  into  the  chronic  nrogressivp  tvpp, 
Vhe  lobar  type  or  the  dLsease  is  very  rare  in  children  being  met  with, 
rule,  in  adults..  While  it  may  have  its  origin  in  a  tuberculous  focus 
ide  of  the  Jungg  the  usual  starting^  point  is  an  old  chronic  lesion  at 
apex  which  suddenly  beconips  5^pt,ivrr 

norbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  may  involve  a  portion  of  the  lobe 
.  265),  an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  entire  lung.  The  affected  portion 
'  be  completely  consolidated  there  being  no  healthy  pulmonary  tissue 
aining.  The  weight  of  the  lung  is  greatly  increased.  Section  through 
diseased  lung  shows  large  caseous  areas  which  are  smooth,  dry,  air- 
and  of  a  yellow,  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  color.  The  affected 
ion  cuts  like  a  piece  of  cheese.  In  some  instances  the  cut  section  is 
lular  and  presents  a  grayish- white  mottled  appearance  due  to  con- 
lerate  caseous  areas  and  consolidated  hyperemic  i)atches  of  pul- 
lary  tissue.  Just  as  in  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  there  is  little 
10  evidence  of  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  especially 
ceaoie  ii  a  cavity  forms.  Instead  oi  a  iimitmg  fibrous  membrane, 
I  as  is  seen  in  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
;ed,  necrotic  tissue  (Fig.  266). 

ine  overlying  pieura  usually  shows  inflammatory  changes  and  a 
nous  exudate.  The  peri-bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  swollen  and 
Q  caseous. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  in  this  type  of  the  disease  is  nearly  always 
ipt.  Quite  often  the  individual  is  known  to  have  an  old  localized 
irculous  process  at  one  apex  but  not  uncommonly  there  has  been  no 
lence  of  Ul  health  and  the  family  history  is  good. 
rhe  onset  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The 
ent,  after  exposure  to  cold,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill,  and  severe 
I  in  the  side.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  continuous  in 
5  (see  Fig.  249).  There  is  a  suppressed  cough,  the  sputum  is  blood- 
ed or  even  typically  rusty  in  character  and  the  respiratory  rate  is 
;kened.  No  suspicion  is  entertained  that  the  condition  is  other  than 
bar  pneumonia  until  thejluration  of  the  latter  has  been  exceeded  and 
jrisis^  occurs.  In  addition  the  temperature  becomes  hectic  in  type 
the  sputum  mucopurulent,  j'ubercle  bacilli  usually  can  be  demon- 
ted  at  this  time.  The  patient  suners  irom  chills  and  sweating  and 
eaacigtesj-apidly.  A  fatal  issue  may  occur  in  four  or  five  weeks 
be  condition  may  become  subacute  and  be  prolonged  for  months.  If 
'  a  limited  portion  of  a  lobe  is  involved  the  acute  symptoms  may 
dde  and  the  lesion  becomes  arrested  or  slowly  progressive. 
Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis 
ilways  found  at  one  or  the  other  apex  of  the  lung;  never  at  the  bases. 
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They  diflfer  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
namely,  increased  tactile  fremitus,  dulnesa  9p  pprnngqigy^  t^vn^Y^nt^^tyi 
of  the  voice  sounds,  bronchial  breathine;  and  fine  crackling  r&les.  Some 
"Observers  pomt  out  that  the  breath  sounds  m  tuberculous  pneumonia 
are  more  often  suppressed  and  distant  than  in  the  croupous  variety  and 
that  this  is  of  diagnostic  significance. 

Later  in  the  disease  there  may  be  evidences  of  breaking  down  of  the 
lung  at  the  apex.  At  first  large  moist  r&les  are  heard;  later  there  maybe 
signs  of  a  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculosis 
are  very  frequently  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia.  The  acute  onset,  the 
high  continuous  fever,  pain  in  the  side,  and  blood-streaked  sputum  to- 
^ther  with  physical  signs  indicating  partial  or  complete  consolidation 
are  responsible  for  this.  In  many  such  cases  the  acute  process  subsides 
in  a  few  weeks  and  the  patient  apparently  recovers;  in  others  a  tubercu- 
losis is  said  to  have  developed  after  the  pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  tuberculosis  very  often  undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  last- 
ing for  a  few  weeks  and  again  becomes  quiescent.  Of  4466  cases  seen  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  no  less  than  17.77  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of  having 
had  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  How  many  of  these  attacks  were  in 
reality  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  tuberculosis  is  problematical,  but  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  a  considerable  number  were  of  that  nature. 

While  it  is  often  impossible  during  the  acute  stage  to  differentiate 
between  lobar  pneumonia  and  pneumonic  phthisis  the  following  points 
are  helpful:  (1)  A  history  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family;  (2)  a  knowledge 

cfi 


of  the  existenccToT  an  old  tuberculous  lesion ;  {ii)  a  longer  duraxJRh  m  igg 
nasft  or  pnftiinnnnin  phT,hisig;  (4)  Kerpes  are  common  in  croupous  pneu* 
"monia  and  rare  in  the  tuberculous  iorm ;  (5)  a  leukocytosis  is  commoti 
in  lobar  pneumonia ;  and  (6)  thelocation  of  the  lesion.     Croupous  pneu* 
monia  most  frequently  involves  the  lower  lobes  but  may  occur  in  the 
upper  lobes.     As  a  rule  acute  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  or  most  marked 
in  the  upper  lobes.     If,  however,  there  is  a  lesion  already  in  the  upper 
lobe  a  rapid  invasion  of  the  lower  lobe  may  take  place  with  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  similar  to   those  of  lobar   pneumonia.     The  latter 
group  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  possible  Uf 
tell  which  disease  is  present  until  several  weeks  have  elapsed.    If  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  persist  it  can  be  assumed  with  certainty 
that  the  lesion  is  tuberculous  in  nature.     When  the  upper  lobes  are  in- 
volved, tuberculosis  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  especially  if  there  is 
a  family  history  of  tuberculosis  or  the  patient  gives  a  history  of  having 
been  in  poor  health  (see  also  p.  423). 

FIBROID  PHXmSIS 

In  certain  instances  tuberculosis  assumes  a  very  chronic  form  char- 
acterized by  extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the  affected  lung.  The  arrest 
of  a  tuberculous  process  is  largely  due  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue 
about  the  lesions  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  progresses 
the  rapidity  of  its  advance  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  fibrosis  which 
takes  place.  In  the  acute  types  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  relatively  short  and  the  pulmonary  lesions  wide- 
spread, there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  fibroid  changes.  ^^^'^  OHIMP*'* 
extreme  is  encountered  in  the  type  of  the  disease  under  discussioD. 
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Here  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue  far  exceeds  what  is  needed,  thus 
^ving  rise  to  pulmonary  fibrosis  witli  its  results, 

Clarke,  Hadley  and  Chaplin  in  their  authoritative  monograph  on  the 

subject  of  Fibroid  Phthisis  distinguished  three  forms:  (1)  J?uberculo- 

jRhToid  disease,  a  condition  which  is  primarily  tuberculous  but  in  whic] 

'There  is  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue;  (2)  hbro-tuberculous  disease," 

condition  which  is  priniflrtly  k  pui'y  flbTDSis  bill  lal^ji'  b^(?Oinfes  tuberculosis; 

'*-^^)  pm-e  fibiuld  dlbllkse  6f  th^  lUTTg: ^ 

ie  first  type  may  from  tne  oeginnrng  be  characterized  by  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  fibrous  tissue  or  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of  tuberculosis 
may  change  into  the  fibroid  type.     In  the  latter  instance  a  single  iso- 
lated cavity  at  the  apex  may  be  surrounded  by  a  thick,  dense  wall  of 
fibroid  tissue  involving  both  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  and 
the  pleura.     In  a  case  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  a  large  apical  cavity 
was  surrounded  by  dense  cartilaginous  material  which  in  places  was  over 
an  inch  in  thickness.     The  fibrous  process  may  be  limited  to  the  apex  or 
gradually  involve  the  entire  lung. 

In  regard  to  the  fibro-tuberculous  and  pure  fibroid  types  it  has  been 
objected  that  they  are  only  examples  of  *'  phthisis  of  which  the  history 
has  been  forgotten. ^^  Pure  fibrosis  of  the  lung,  although  rare,  does, 
however,  exist.  Two  excellent  examples  of  the  disease  have  been  seen 
at  the  Phipps  Institute.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  fibroid 
phthisis  differ  in  no  particular  from  those  encountered  in  pulmonary 
fibrosis. or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  The  sections  on  Bronchiectasis  and 
Pulmonary  Fibrosis  should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

This  form  of  tuberculosis  requires  special  consideration  because  of 

Its  anatomical  relations  and  clinical  manifestations.     *'The  term  ^miliary 

tuberculous'  is  applied  to  the  appearance  of  numerous  small,  gray  or 

grajish-red  tuberculous  nodules  about  the  size  of   a  millet-seed    and 

gpproximatelv  at  the  same  deg;ree  of  development  in  an  organ,  especially 

the  lung,  or  in  only  a  certain  portion"  drUie  lung.     By  general  miliary 

tuberculosis  we  designate  the  fairly  regular  distribution  ot  such  nodules 

Ui  all  or  several  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the  lung,  Uver, 

spleen,  kidney,  brain,  bone-marrow,  etc.     As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  acute 

and  characterized  by  a  tumultuous  course,  terminating  in  death  usually 

in  a  few  weeks"  (Cornet). 

Etiology. — The  modern  conception  of  miliary  tuberculosis  dates  from 
the  statement  made  by  Buhl  (1856),  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific 
infectious  disease,  the  miliary  nodule  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a 
caseous  focus  as  the  metastatic  abscesses  in  pyemia  have  to  the  primary 
focus  of  suppuration.     Some  years  later  Weigert  furnished  the  proof  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  disseminated.     This  may 
be  brought  about  by  direct  invasion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  or  the 
thoracic  duct  or  by  the  rupture  into  one  of  these  vessels  of  an  adjacent 
tuberculous  focus.     Miliary  tuberculosis  occurring  under  natural  con- 
ditions jsanalogousjtojexDerm  tuberculosis  in  which  an  enormous 
^^ipihftf  nf  tni^rnie  *;^ftciUi  are  in]ccted  directly  into  the  vein  of  an 
"aninaial^    In  both  instances  the  ^boav'is"  suddenly  overwhelmed.     When 
the  lungs  are  specially  affected  it  Ts  generally  the  result  of  a  pulmonary 
lesion  or  a  caseous  tracheal  or  bronchial  lymph  node,  which  has  broken 
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down  and  discharged  its  contents  into  ^  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein. 
In  the  more  widely  disseminated  form  of  the  disease  the  most  frequent 
source  of  the  infection  is  the  thoracic  duct.  Longcope^  in  a  study  of  19 
typical  cases  of  generalized  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  found  in  14  more 
or  less  extensive  tuberculosis  in  the  thoracic  duct,  usually  with  caseous 
nodules.  Ullom*  examined  the  thoracic  duct  in  17  cases  of  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  but  found  neither  tubercles  in  the  structure  nor 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  contents  of  the  ducts. 

Both  the  site  of  the  initial  lesion  and  the  localization  of  the  miliar}' 
nodules  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  which  have  come  to  my  notice.  In  one  instance  a  widespread 
dissemination  followed  the  rupture  of  a  caseous  Ijanph  node  into  the 
thoracic  duct  in  a  case  with  old  hip-joint  disease;  in  another  the  mOiar)' 
nodules  were  confined  entirely  to  the  abdominal  organs,  the  primarj' 
source  being  a  single  tuberculous  ulcer  in  the  ileum;  in  another  the  nodules 
were  limited  to  one  lung  the  source  of  the  infection  being  an  old  cavaty 
surrounded  by  a  dense  cicatricial  wall;  in  three  instances  tuberculosis 
of  the  testicles  was  followed  by  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  dominant  feature 
being  localization  in  the  meninges. 

The  relation  which  pulmonary  tuberculosis  bears  to  the  acute  miliary 
form  of  the  disease  is  an  interesting  one.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
factor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  widespread  dissemination  is  unusual  and 
while  miliary  tubercles  in  parts  of  the  lung  previously  free  froili  disease 
are  frequently  found  at  autopsy  their  presence  is  often  overlooked  during 
life.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  in  all  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  will  show,  either  macroscopic- 
ally  or  microscopically,  small  nodules,  l)ut  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  are  not  miliary  tubercles.  They  point  to  a  hematogenous 
dissemination  shortly  before  death.  These  nodules  are  possibly  due  in 
part  to  dead  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  known  to  produce  such  changes. 
Histologically  these  nodules  are  evidently  of  recent  formation.  In  a 
study  of  37  livers  from  phthisical  subjects  Ullom^  found  small  tuberculous 
foci  present  in  30  or  81  per  cent.  Walsh*  obtained  similar  results  in  a 
study  of  the  kidneys. 

Although  generalized  miliary  tuberculosis  is  comparatively  infrequent 
as  a  terminal  manifestation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  miliary  tuber- 
culosis limited  to  the  lungs  or  the  meningeal  tj^pe  of  the  disease  are 
not  uncommon.  Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  alone  is  most  apt  to 
develop  in  cases  with  an  obsolete  quiescent  lesion,  especially  if  this  lesion 
is  caseous.  The  danger  is  far  less  if  the  lesion  has  become  encapsulated 
with  fibrous  tissue.  The  meningeal  type  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  occa- 
sionally the  terminal  manifestation  of  phthisis.'  Brown*  stat^  that 
tuberculous  meningitis  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  death  in  8  of  352 
males  (2.27  per  cent.)  and  in  3  of  322  females  (0.93  per  cent.)  discharged 
from  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  may  occur  at  any  age  period  but  is  far  more 
common  in  early  life  than  later.     Of  the  exciting  causes  the  acute  iD- 

1  BulUtin  Ayer  Cliniml  Laboratory,  Pa.  Hospital,  No.  3,  1906. 
-  5th  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1908. 
^  2(i  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institution,  1905. 

*  3cl  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1906. 

*  OsLERs   "Modern  Medicine,"  vol.  iii,  1st  ed.,  p.  302. 
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fectious  diseases  are  the  most  important,  especially  measles  and  whooping 
cough.  Typhoid  fever  is  often  cited  as  a  predisposing  cause  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  such  cases  there  has  been  an  error  in  diagnosis.  As  will 
be  shown  later,  enteric  fever  and  the  typhoid  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis 
are  differentiated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Acute  dissemination 
is  not  infrequent  following  an  operation  on  a  tuberculous  bone  or  joint. 
Operations  on  individuals  with  frank  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  rarely 
followed  by  miliary  tuberculosis.  There  may  be,  however,  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  dissemination  in  the  lungs  is  peri- 
bronchial in  character  and  is  due  to  the  insufflation  of  tuberculous 
material.  If  this  occurs  it  is  practically  always  due  to  ether;  other  forms 
of  anesthesia  are  well  borne  by  phthisical  subjects.  Among  other  pre- 
disposing causes  may  be  mentioned  traumatic  injuries,  pregnancy,  chronic 
debilitating  affections,  or  any  factor  which  tends  to  reduce  the  vitality, 
such  as  grief  or  worry.  Occasionally  miliary  tuberculosis  follows  the 
rapid  absorption  of  a  pleural  exudate. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  this  type  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  encountered  far  more  often  in  general  hospitals  than  in  institutions 
which  care  exclusively  for  tuberculous  patients. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Every  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  whether 
widely  disseminated  or  limited  to  a  single  organ,  has  its  origin  in  an 
old  caseous  focus.  At  autopsy  this  may  be  easily  demonstrated  or  it 
may  be  so  small  or  so  situated  in  some  portion  of  the  body  not  routinely 
examined,  as  to  escape  detection.  Anatomically  the  disease  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  countless  miliary  nodules  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pinhead  to  a  millet-seed  (Fig.  267).  The  tubercles  may  be 
confined  or  at  least  most  marked,  in  a  single  organ  or  they  may  invade 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  body.  The  organs  which  are  especially 
vulnerable  are  the  lunps.  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  serous  membranes 
yd  often  the  choroid,  ror  some  reason  tTTe"  pancreas r  ^e'  skeletal 
Muscles  and  Uie  lyiupU  nodes  are  very  resistant  and  rarely  show  the 
presence  of  tubercles. 

The  predominance  of  tubercles  in  certain  organs  will  often  give  the 
clue  as  to  the  site  of  the  original  focus.  Thus  if  the  liver  is  most  involved 
^he  primary  lesion  is  in  the  area  drained  by  the  portal  vein ;  if  the  tubercles 
*re  most  numerous  in  the  spleen,  liver  and  kidney  the  infection  has 
probably  been  carried  by  the  pulmonary  veins;  uniform  distribution 
throughout  both  lungs  points  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  one  of  the  systemic 
veins.  In  the  pulmonary  type  the  demonstration  of  an  old  lesion  in  the 
lungs  is  usually  an  easy  matter. 

The  most  recent  nodules  consist  of  minute  grayish,  semitransparent 
points.  If  several  eruptions  have  taken  place,  the  tubercles  will  show 
variations  in  size  and  color.  The  older  nodules  are  larger  with  greyish- 
yellow,  yellowish-white  centers.  Microscopically  many  minute  tubercles 
may  be  demonstrated  which  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  affected  organs  are  usually  increased  in  size. 

The  lungs  are  larger  than  normal  and  intensely  hyperemic.  On  sec- 
tion the  cut  surface  appears  dark  red  and  granular  and  the  nodules  feel 
hard.  When  the  condition  is  secondary  to  chronic  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  in  adults  the  nodules  are  less  sharply  defined  and  tend 
to  CfWflfecc.  The  nodules  are  always  most  numerous  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  original  focus  and  tend  to  diminish  in  number  as 
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cases  studied  by  Longcope'  the  process  was  subacute  or  chronic. 
'  tubercles  or  caseous  nodules,  were  scattered  in  small  numbers 
gh  the  various  organs  and  during  life  the  course  of  the  disease  was 
noted,  lasting  from  three  to  nine  months. 


inically  the  cases  are  usually  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  the  typhoid 
in  which  the  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  general  infection;  (2)  the 
inary  form;  and  (3)  the  meningeal  form.     It  is  to  be  understood 
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that  this  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  that  in  some  instaoot 
the  typhoid  form  will  show  in  the  terminal  st^e  evidences  of  localiiatio 

in  the  lungs  or  the  meninges  or  both. 


The  Typhoid  Form 
The  onset  is  usually  insidious  and  the  history  is  often  almost  identia 
with  that  obtained  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.     There  is  an  initial  periw 
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which  the  patient  complains  of  malaise,  headache,  and  anorexia, 
igestive  disturbances  are  often  present  and  there  may  be  some  cough, 
he  temperature  is  elevated  and  for  some  days  may  closely  resemble  the 
pe  of  fever  seen  in  typhoid  cases.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  bow- 
er, the  temperature  is  characterized  by  itsJrregularitL-  The  remissions 
e  much  more  marked  than  in  typhoid  fever  usually  amounting  to  two 

three  degrees.  In  some  instances  the  temperature  is  remittent  and 
casionally  there  is  little  or  no  fever.  If  the  temperature  chart  is  care- 
lly  examined  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  temperature  is  inverted 
)m  time  to  time,  that  is  the  daily  rise  in  the  fever  occurs  in  the  morning 
d  the  drop  in  the  evening.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak  but  seldom 
erotic.  An  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate  is  usually  present.  As  the 
sease  progresses  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  the  lips  and  teeth  are 
vered  with  sordes.  \  Emaciation  is  usually  marked.  Nervous  symp- 
ms  are  often  prominent  and  consist  of  restlessness,  delirium,  subsultus, 
perasthesia  and  a  tendency  to  mental  torpor  and  coma.  Meteorism 
frequently  present  and  there  may  be  diarrhea.  Occasionally  blood  is 
esent  in  the  stools.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  and  the 
mptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  occurring  in  cases  of  toxemia 
>m  anv  cause. 

The  physical  examination  may  furnish  but  little  information  in  the 
ginning  or  indeed  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  heart 
Linds  are  rapid  and  weak  and  the  first  sound  may  closely  resemble  the 
;ond.     The  lungs  may  show  no  abnormality  or  the  presence  of  a  more 

less  diffuse  bronchitis.  A  marked  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate 
ould  arouse  one's  suspicions  as  to  the  presence  of  pulmonary  mischief. 
leyne-Stokes  breathing  is  occasionally  present  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
sease.  Slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  often  be  made  out. 
le  presence  of  choroidal  tubercles  is  often  cited  as  an  important  diag- 
;stic  sign.  They  should  always  be  looked  for  in  suspected  cases  of 
iliary  tuberculosis  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  their  detection  confirms 
e  diagnosis.  Very  often  in  miliary  tuberculosis  small  reddish  and 
ghtly  elevated  spots  appear  on  the  skin.  Although  they  have  a  super- 
ial  resemblance  to  the  rose  spots  seen  in  typhoid  fever  they  do  not  come 
it  in  successive  crops  and  in  addition,  they  lack  the  other  characteristics 
the  true  typhoid  eruption.  A  petechial  eruption,  appearing  especially 
►out  the  wrists  often  occurs  in  the  late  stages.  Rarely  jaundice  occurs 
there  is  extensive  involvement  of  the  liver.  I  have  seen  one  such  case, 
fie  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumen.  Ehrlich's  diazo-reaction  is  of 
tie  value  as  it  occurs  both  in  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  The 
ikocyte  count  is  normal  or  slightly  increased.  Toward  the  end  pul- 
onary  or  meningeal  signs  and  symptoms  or  both  may  be  marked.  In 
^  majority  of  cases,  however,  localizing  signs  are  absent  and  the 
ttient  finally  dies  with  all  the  evidences  of  a  general  toxemia. 

Diagnosis. — Considering  the  widespread  distributions  of  the  disease 
id  the  pronounced  character  of  the  symptoms  it  is  remarkable  how  f re- 
cently the  condition  is  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  or  malignant  endo- 
rditis.  It  is  notorious  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  far  more  often  mis- 
ken  for  typhoid  fever  than  the  reverse.  The  confusion  is  greatest  in 
ses  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  tuberculous  focus.  Symptoms  of  ty- 
oid  fever  developing  in  an  individual  with  old  hip-joint  disease  or  other 
X)nic  tuberculous  lesion,  should  always  suggest  miliary  tuberculosis. 

25 
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In  typhoid  fever  the  temperature  curve  is  characterized  bv  a  steaHy 
,ascent  foD^w^^^^  hy  r  ppriof]  of  sli|jht  remissions  a^(}  Inf nr  hj  intarmigmniii]. 
In  both  mihary  tuberculosis  and  malignant  endocarditis  the^temperature 
is  very  irregular  and  does  not  conform  to  any  definite  type.  Eruptions 
occur  in  all  three  conditions.  That  of  typhoid  fever  consists  of  the 
so-called  ''rose  spots''  which  most  often  appear  over  the  abdomen  and 
lower  chest.  A  petechial  eruption  may  be  present  in  both  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  malignant  endocarditis.  This  eruption  may  appear 
on  any  portion  of  the  body  but  in  miliary  tuberculosis  it  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  wrists.  The  presence  of  a  cardiac  murmur  associated  with 
symptoms  of  a  general  toxemia  should  always  suggest  malignant  endo- 
carditis; unfortunately  in  not  a  few  of  these  cases  examination  of  the  heart 
gives  no  clue  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Modern  laboratory  methods  offer  the  most  certain  means  of  diflFerenti- 
ating  these  conditions.  Blood  cultures  will  show  the  presence,  usually  of 
a  streptococcus,  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis.  In  typhoid  fever 
Eberth's  bacillus  can  often  be  demonstrated  during  the  early  days  of  the 
disease.  The  Widal  reaction  is  looked  upon  as  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  typhoid  fever  but  in  several  instances  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
a  positive  Widal  was  obtained  in  cases  which  at  autopsy  proved  to  be 
general  miliary  tu})erculosis. 

Pulmonary  Form 

In  this  form  the  brunt  of  the  infection  is  borne  by  the  lungs  and  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  more  or  less  distinctly  pulmonary  in 
character.  The  onset  may  be  gradual  or  sudden,  usually  the  former. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  when  the  disease  occurs  in  adults  the 
patient  Is  known  to  have  a  chronic  pulmonary  lesion  or  to  have  beeB 
subject  to  a  chronic  cough.  In  children  it  is  most  apt  to  succeed 
one  of  the  acute  infections,  particularly  measles,  or  whooping  cougb- 
The  patient  complains  of  malaise,  headache  and  anorexia.  Cough 
and  expectoration  are  always  present.  The  cough  may,  for  a  time 
be  hacking  in  character  and  unproductive  but  in  most  cases  it  i 
accompanied  by  mucopurulent  expectoration.  The  sputum  is  oftci 
blood-streaked  and  occasionally  the  presence  of  an  old  cavity  or  mor 
or  less  dense  infiltration.  The  signs  of  the  old  lesion  may  consist  o 
nothing  more  than  slight  retraction  and  diminution  of  expansion  an< 
suppression  of  the  respiratory  sounds.  Over  the  remainder  of  the  luni 
the  percussion  note  may  be  resonant  or  even  hyperresonant  owing  t< 
the  small  size  of  the  miliary  tubercles,  the  fact  that  they  are  scatterec 
and  also  because  there  are  often  varying  degrees  of  emphysema.  Ii 
some  instances  patches  of  dulness  may  be  eUcited  over  areas  in  which  the 
tubercles  have  coalesced  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  occurs  ii 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia.  In  children  a  broncho-pneumonii 
type  of  the  disease  is  not  unusual.  On  auscultation  the  breath  sound 
may  be  harsh  but  more  often  they  are  obscured  by  r&les.  These  ar 
numerous  and  in  the  beginning  are  intense  and  crackling  in  charactei 
As  the  disease  progresses  large  mucous  and  sibilant  r&les  are  also  hearc 
Over  the  patches  of  consolidation  the  breathing  is  bronchial  or  bronchc 
vesicular  in  character.  The  heart  sounds  may  be  clear  but  often  the 
are  obscured  by  rdlcs.     The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

If  an  old  pulmonary  lesion  is  present  tubercle  bacilli  can  usually  \ 
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demonstrated  m  the  sputum.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  lesion  tubercle 
bacilli  are  absent  as  death  usually  takes  place  before  the  miliary  tubercles 
break  down.  The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumen.  The  leukocyte 
count  may  he  normal  or  slightly  increased. 

Diagnosis.-— .\s  has  been  previously  pointed  out  miliary  tuberculosis 
affecting  a  portion  of  the  Iuur  previously  free  from  disease  is  not  infre- 
quent as  a  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  pulmonary  type  of  tuberculosis, 
Ab  a  rule  its  presence  is  unrecognized  during  life.  When,  however,  it 
arises  secondarily  to  a  limited  apical  lesion  or  follows  an  attack  of 
messles  or  whooping  cough  in  children  the  diagnosis  is  relatively  easy. 
The  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cough,  and  evidences  of  a  severe  infection  should 
always  arouse  suspicion.  This  becomes  still  stronger  with  the  finding 
of  evidences  of  pulmonary  damage  at  one  of  the  apices.  The  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  furnishes  the  positive  proof. 

Meningeal  Form 

(Tuberculous  or  basilar  meningitis,  acute  hydrocephalus,  "water  on 
the  brain.") 

Etiology. — Miliary  tuberculosis  characterized  by  meningeal  symptoms 
is  by  far  (hp  pnnjmnnpsf.  fnrn^  nf  the  disease.  It  occurs  more  often  in 
children  than  adults.  Of  S877  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  all  kinds  in 
children,  under  5  years,  3347  were  due  to  meningitis  (Cobbett).  Tu- 
berculous meningitis  is  occasionally  the  terminal  event  in  cases  of  chronic 
pulmonarj-  tuberculosis.  The  condition  is  practically  always  secondary 
I  to  a  tuberculous  lesion  elsewhere  in  the  body.  In  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  is  apparently  primary  it  is  probable  that  the  search  for  the 
initial  lesion  has  not  been  sufficiently  thorough.  The  primary  lesion 
may  be  located  in  portions  of  the  body  which  are  omitted  in  a  routine 
siitopsy,  as  for  instance,  the  middle  ear  or  the  bones. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— -Invasion  of  the  meninges  is  practically  always 
^ugh  the  circulation  being  secondary  therefore  to  a  lesion  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  The  most  common  primary  foci  are  to  be  found  in  the  lunga 
or  lymph  nodes.  Rarely  the  meninges  are  invaded  by  extension  from 
sdjacent  structures.  The  tubercle  bacilli  being  deposited  in  the  meninges 
produce  small  tubercles.  These  may  be  few  in  number  and  limited  to 
the  base  of  the  brain  or  they  may  be  quite  widely  scattered.  OftiCn  they 
*re  found  along  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  condition  is  usually  bilateral 
''Ut  one  side  may  be  more  extensively  involved  than  the  other.  The 
tubercles  consist  of  small  whitish  or  grayish-white  nodules  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  or  smaller,  distributed  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Id  most  cases  the  tubercles  are  associated  with  a  turbid,  seropurulent 
^date  which  is  most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  may  extend, 
Wever,  up  over  the  lateral  hemisphere  of  the  brain  (^specially  along  the 
Sylvian  fissure.  As  a  result  the  basal  convolutions  may  be  flattened  and 
the  cortex  swollen  and  edematous.  The  pia-arachnoid  is  usually  con- 
ffisled  and  edematous.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  and  contain 
*  turbid  fluid  similar  to  the  exudation  clf^ewhere.  Occasionally  the 
process  extends  downward  involving  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
.  A  chronic  form  is  not  uncommon  in  whii'li  a  single  tuberculous  nodule 
■stormed  as  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  a  small  cluster  of  tubercles, 
tais  type  may  be  more  or  less  latent  or  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar 
to  those  encountered  in  cases  of  brain  tumor. 
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Symptoms. — As  the  symptoms  are  dependent  on  irritation  of  the 
nerves  they  will  vary  considerably  in  different  cases  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  most  involved.     The  onset  is 
rarely  sudden.     In  children  there  is  apt  to  be  a  history  of  failing  healtli 
for  a  few  weeks  or  the  child  has  but  recently  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  measles  or  whooping  cough.     In  adults  all  the  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  which  I  have  seen  have  been  associated  with  an  obvioiis 
primary  lesion,  usually  in  the  lungs;  in  three  instances  there  was  a  tuber- 
culous testicle  also.     The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  suddenly  with  a 
convulsion  but  headache  is  usually  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  at- 
tention.    The  headache  may  be  the  only  symptom  for  weeks  and     in 
several  cases  which  I  have  seen  an  almost  constant  headache  preceded 
the   meningitis  for  over  two  months.     Associated  with  this  sjTnptom. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  retraction  of  the  neck,  vomiting,  constipa- 
tion and  fever.     In  children  the  headache  may  manifest  itself  by  the  cliilcl 
putting  its  hand  to  its  head  and  if  the  pain  is  severe  the  child  may  at  the 
same  time  cry  or  scream.     The  vomiting  is  often  explosive  in  character, 
occurs  without  apparent  cause  and  is  independent  of  the  taking  of  food. 
The  fever  is  not  marked  in  the  beginning  l)ut  gradually  becomes  higher. 
The  pulse  at  first  rapid  may  become  slow;  when  present  bradycardia  is  of 
great  diagnostic  importance,  })iit  this  symptom  is  more  often  absent  than 
present.     In  the  last  ten  cases  I  have  seen  in  adults  slowing  of  the  pulse 
rate   occurred  in  but  two.     Later  the  al)domen  becomes  retracted  and 
symptoms  indicative  of  irritation  of  the  nerve  centers  appear.    Eye 
symptoms   are   common.     These   may  i)e  photophobia,  irregularity  of 
the  pupils  and  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.     Facial  paraly- 
ses are  also  seen  at  times  and  Kernig's  sign  can  usually  be  elicited.    In 
the   final   stage   there   is   unconsciousness  and  convulsions  may  occur. 
The   pulse  again  becomes  rapid  and  the  temperature  falls  to  normal 
or  subnormal. 

In  an  individual  who  is  known  to  be  tuberculous  and  in  whom  there 
develops  severe  headache,  vomiting,  fever,  bradycardia  and  signs  of 
irritation  of  the  nerve  centers,  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  can 
be  made  with  reasonable  certaintv.     In  children  in  whom  it  mav  be 
difficult  to  establish  the  j^resence  of  a  primary  focus,  spinal  puncture 
should  always  be  resorted  to.     The  fluid  withdrawn  is  usually  clear  bu'^ 
may  l)e  sliglitly  turbid  and  under  high  pressure.     The  cellular  element.^ 
are  moderately  increased.     In  the  very  early  stages  polynuclear  cell^ 
may  i)redominate  but  later  there  is  usually  a  marked  lymphocytosi^- 
In  the  majority  of  cases  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  flui ^ 
although  in  some  cases  prolonged  and  patient  search  is  required. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  four  week  ^^ 
Occasionally  fulminating  cases  are  seen  in  which  death  takes  place  in  ^ 
few  days;  in  other  instances  the  disease  is  quite  prolonged  and  chronic": 
The  accepted  opinion  is  that  tul)erculous  meningitis  is  always  fatal  aa  ^ 
although  several  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported  many  question  tl^^ 
reliability  of  the  olxservations. 

Mycotic  Infections  of  the  Lungs 

The  pulmonary  symptoms  j^roduced  by  mycotic  infections  of  th^ 
lungs  are,  in  many  instances,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  occurring 
in  tuberculosis.     Furthermore,  the  physical  signs  are  apt  to  be  identical 
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licate  a  localized  process  at  the  apex,  a  widespread  miliary  process, 
Tonic  type  of  disease  with  consolidation  or  cavity  formation.  In 
\{  their  great  similarity  to  tuberculosis  in  both  symptoms  and 
al  signs,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  frequent  these  infections  really 
8  those  actually  recorded  in  the  literature  are  comparatively 
I  number.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption,  however,  that  many 
of  diagnosis  do  occur.  It  is  quite  likely  also  that  there  are  not  a 
stances  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  has  escaped  notice 
m  the  autopsy  room,  inasmuch  as  the  small  nodules  could  readily 
:en  for  miliary  tubercles.  This  error  could  very  easily  be  made  in 
lens  of  blastomycosis  of  the  lungs  that  I  have  seen.  In  cases  of 
ioidal  granuloma  the  resemblance  is  even  more  pronounced, 
lere  are  two  very  common  errors  made  in  determining  the  character 
Imonary  infections.  The  first  is  the  readiness  with  which  many 
tioners  accept  a  single  negative  sputum  examination  as  evidence 
uberculosis  can  be  ruled  out.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  or 
a  number  of  negative  examinations  are  of  no  value  in  excluding 
tuberculosis,  as  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  true  incipient  tuber- 
s  do  not  show  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

16  second  error  is  in  assuming  that  because  the  patient  presents 
evidence  of  widespread  pulmonary  disease  and  his  symptoms  are 
.tive  of  that  condition  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis, 
n  cases  of  this  class  that  some  of  the  unusual  types  of  pulmonary 
ion  escape  recognition.  Either  a  sputum  examination  is  not 
lered  worth  while,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  negative  ex- 
itions  does  not  arouse  the  suspicion  that  some  organism  other  than 
ibercle  bacillus,  mav  be  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble, 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
toms  and  physical  signs  point  to  tuberculosis,  and  yet  repeated 
Jiations  of  the  sputum  fail  to  reveal  tubercle  bacilli,  some  other 
ing  agent  should  be  thought  of. 

PULMONARY  STREPTOTHRICOSIS 

lere  is  an  extensive  literature  on  streptothricosis  which  is  more 
5  confusing  to  the  student  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  has 
described  under  such  a  variety  of  names.  The  following  terms  have 
employed  to  designate  this  group  of  organisms:  Actinoryiyces, 
bhrix,  nocardia,  oospora,,  discomyces^  pseudo-tubercle  bacillus^  etc 
the  appearance  oi  the  papers  by  ilusgrave,  Clegg,  and  Polk^ 
'oulerton,^  the  term  streptothrix  adopted  by  these  authorities,  has 
into  general  use.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term  is  not  ap- 
to  a  single  organism  but  to  a  group  consisting  of  a  number  of  dis- 
species.  While  many  WTiters  describe  the  actinomyces  as  one  of 
pecies  of  the  streptothrix  group,  it  seems  preferable  to  give  it  a 
ate  place.  This  is  justified  not  only  because  of  certain  distinct 
ral  differences  but  also  because  of  its  pathological  and  clinical 
estations. 

inically,  the  streptothrix  group  is  the  most  important  of  the 
tic  organisms.  Not  only  is  it  by  far  the  most  common  of  these 
ions  but  in  addition  it  is  readily  confused  with  tuberculosis.     There 

'  Philippine  Jour.  Sc.j   1908,  vol.  iii,   447. 
•^Lancet,  Feb.  26;  March  5  and  19,   1910. 
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is  good  reason  to  believe  that  streptothricosis  is  much  more  prevalent 
than  the  reported  cases  indicate. 

This  group  of  organisms  is  in  need  of  more  extended  study,  especially 
with  a  view  of  determining  their  pathogenicity.  Their  presence  in  the 
sputum  does  not  mean  necessarily,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
symptoms  presented  by  the  patient.  Up  to  date  some  thirty  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  a  streptothrix  organism  had  produced  definite 
pulmonary  lesions  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  certain  members 
of  the  group  possess  definite  pathogenic  properties.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  streptothrix  organisms  very  frequently 
are  found  in  the  sputum  either  alone  or  in  association  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus  or  other  organisms  without  its  being  apparent  that  they  have 
Any  significance.  During  the  past  winter,  at  the  White  Haven  Sana- 
torium, I  had  the  sputum  of  a  number  of  patients  examined  with  the 
view  of  determining  whether  those  free  from  tubercle  bacilli  might  not  be 
€ufTering  from  some  other  infection.  Of  24  cases  presenting  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  an  early  tuberculosis  but  without  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  18  or  75  per  cent,  showed  streptothrix  organisms. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  streptothrix  was  found  seemed  to  be 
against  its  being  the  etiological  factor.  A  second  group  comprising  36 
cases,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found,  also  showed  the  presence  of  a 
streptothrix  in  10  or  27.7  per  cent.  Every  effort  was  made  to  eliminate 
contamination  from  the  mouth,  the  teeth  being  cleaned  and  the  mouth 
washed  with  a  mild  antiseptic  in  each  instance.  The  streptothrix 
was  found  in  each  instance  in  small  yellowish  granules  but  never  in 
pure  culture,  streptococci  being  present  in  addition. 

In  none  of  the  cases  studied  by  us  was  the  streptothrix  in  the  least 
acid  fast.  It  is  well  known  that  the  members  of  this  group  vary  greatly 
in  their  ability  to  withstand  acid ;  some  are  readily  decolorized  by  the 
weakest  acid  solutions;  others  are  resistant  to  everything  except  30 
per  cent,  nitric  acid.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  acid  fast  may  have  some  bearing  on  their  capacity  for  mischief  and 
that  the  more  resistant  they  are  to  acid  the  more  nearly  they  approach 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  non-acid  fast 
streptothrix  organisms  are  relatively  common  and  that  they  are  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  having  little  pathological 
fjignificance. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  known  how  the  infection  is  acquired.  Certain 
species  of  the  group  have  a  wide  distribution  in  nature  and  have  been 
found  in  the  air,  water,  soil  and  on  food  stuffs.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  organisms  gain  entrance  into  the  body  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  tubercle  bacillus  and  that  pulmonary  infection  takes  place,  for  tb^ 
most  part,  by  inhalation  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  ingestion. 

It  is  well  known  that  streptothrix  organisms  can  be  found  in  the 
mouth,  nasopharynx,  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  in  the  material  from  dentft* 
caries.  Lord^  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  tonsils  and  carious  teetb 
are  often  harbingers  for  these  fungi  and  that  they  may  start  up  active 
disease  elsewhere.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  recorded  cases  involve  the 
head  and  neck  regions  (Claypole).  Clinically  this  is  important  as  there 
is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  appearance  of  the  abscesses  or  enlarged 

^  Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assoc,,  1910,  Ix,  p.  126L 
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iph  nodes  to  diflferentiate  the  condition  from  tuberculosis.  From  the 
»  80  far  recorded  it  is  estimated  that  chest  infections  constitute  about 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  streptothricosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  is 
y  similar  to  that  seen  in  tuberculosis.  The  infection  may  be  limited 
the  upper  lobe  or  by  the  time  the  patient  comes  under  observation 
i  lung  and  the  apex  of  the  opposite  lung  may  be  involved.  As  a  rule, 
}  disuse  is  slow  and  progressive  and  tends  to  remain  localized  but  it 
y  become  acute  and  assume  a  pneumonic  course.  In  the  final  stage 
5  infected  area  is  markedly  granulomatous,  this  tissue  replacing  all  the 

cells  and  bronchioles.  The  nodules  show  little  tendency  to  caseate 
i  break  down  and  cavity  formation  is  unusual.  In  some  instances, 
;h  as  the  case  described  by  Flexner,^  small  nodules  resembling  miliary 
)ercles  are  scattered  through  the  lung.  A  marked  feature  of  most 
les  is  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue  in  tlie  lung.  This  doubtless  is 
gely  responsible  for  the  marked  dyspnea  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
uble  in  many  cases. 

Among  other  pulmonary  lesions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these 
janisms  may  be  mentioned  broncho-pneumonia,  bronchiectasis,  abscess 
d  gangrene.  The  two  latter  conditions  may  be  the  sequels  to  a  tonsil- 
omy,  the  organism  being  squeezed  out  of  the  crypts  and  insufflated 

0  the  air  passages.  In  one  case  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  only 
)lanation  of  an  extensive  unilateral  pulmonary  fibrosis  seemed  to  be 
treptothrix  organism.  In  several  other  instances  in  which  the  fibrosis 
fi  associated  with  bronchiectasis,  streptothrix  organisms  were  found 
long  an  extensive  bacterial  flora;  but  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible 

determine  whether  the  streptothrix  organism  was  a  primary  or  a 
londary  invader.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema  occasionally 
cur.  Perforation  of  the  chest  wall  is  rare  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
quency  with  which  this  accident  occurs  in  cases  of  infection  with  the 
tinomyces. 

Metastatic  lesions  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  brain. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  extraordinary  fidelity  with  which  infection  with  this 
)up  of  organisms  may  ape  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  gradually  becom- 
5  more  and  more  apparent.  Bridge-  has  reported  17  cases,  in  12  of 
lich  the  persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  the  only  evidence 
ainst  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
re  identical  with  those  encountered  in  the  latter  disease.  In  5  cases 
'h  streptothrix  organisms  and  tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 

In  common  with  tuberculosis  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum,  fever 

1  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse  rate  are  present  in  all  cases.  Loss  of 
ght  occurs  in  most  cases  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  marked, 
spnea  may  be  the  one  symptom  for  which  the  patient  seeks  relief. 
Some  instances  the  sputum  is  foul-smelling  as  the  result  of  an  asso- 
ted  bronchiectasis.  A  frank  hemoptysis  or  the  more  or  less  constant 
«ence  of  blood-streaked  sputum  is  a  common  symptom.  Chest  pain 
the  occurrence  of  a  definite  pleurisy  is  also  encountered  in  a  large 
^portion  of  the  cases. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the  physical 
ns.    As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  found  in  one  of  the  upper  lobes  or  when  the 

*  Trans,  Assoc.  Am.  Phya.,  1898,   p.  31. 
*Jaur,  Am.  Med.   Assoc.f  1911,  vol.  ii,  p.  1501. 
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patient  is  first  seen  all  of  one  lung  and  the  upper  lobe  on  the  opposite  side 
may  be  diseased.  The  signs  are  those  obtained  in  any  infiltrating  process, 
namely,  restriction  of  motion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing,  which  is  often  more  or  less  suppressed,  and  exaggerated 
voice  sounds  and  rdles.  Less  commonly  there  may  be  cavity  signs. 
Occasionally  one  or  both  bases  of  the  lungs  are  diseased  while  the  upper 
lobes  are  healthy;  these  should  not  be  confused  with  tuberculosis. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
are  concerned  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  possible  without  a  sputum  ex- 
amination. If  tubercle  bacilli  are  persistently  absent  from  the  sputum 
of  patients  who  present  every  other  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  a  diagnosis 
of  the  latter  condition  is  not  tenable.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
sputum  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  one  of  the  mycotic 
organisms. 

Sputum  Examination. — A  24-hour  specimen  should  be  searched  for 
small  yellowish  granules  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  purulent  and  not  the  watery  portion  of  the  sputum.  These 
small  granules  should  be  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  Gram  stains. 
The  stained  specimen  shows  the  organism  as  isolated,  slender  filaments 
or  a  loose  network  of  filaments  which  may  be  stained  uniformly  or 
present  a  beaded  appearance.  The  staining  properties  of  this  group 
vary  considerably  especialh'  with  reference  to  acid  fastness;  some  are 
readily  decolorized;  others  are  moderately  acid-fast;  and  still  others  are 
almost  as  resistant  to  acid  as  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind-as  one  who  is  possessed  of  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  may  readily  mistake  some  of  the  short  fragments  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  mistake  may  occur  if  Gabbet's  stain  is  employed  as  the 
decolorizing  agent.  An  instance  of  this  has  come  to  my  notice  and  in 
one  of  Bridge's^  cases  a  similar  mistake  apparently  occurred.  Strepto- 
thrix  organisms  are  readily  decolorized  with  30  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  K 
the  tonsils  contain  cheesy  crypts,  or  dental  caries  is  present,  these  sources 
of  contamination  should  be  eliminated. 

Cutaneous  Test-  -C\'dy  pole-  has  differentiated  a  number  of  species  and 
from  glycerinated  bouillon  cultures  ]^repared  streptotrichins.     She  found 
that  skin  tests  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which  tuberculin  is  eiO' 
ployed  gave  definite  reactions  in  people  with  frank  streptothrix  infeC' 
tions.     Both  tuberculosis  and  streptothricosis  may  occur  in  the  sanx^ 
individual. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  on  excluding  every  other  source  of  the  trouble  - 
At  present  it  is  doubtful  if  any  but  the  acid  fast  streptothrix  organisnx^ 
can  be  considered  as  pathogenic. 

PULMONARY  ACTINOMYCOSIS 

Etiology. — In  certain  parts  of  the  world  infection  with  the  actinomycc^ 
is  fairly  frequent,  namely,  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria.  In  tb^ 
London  hospitals^  no  less  than  135  instances  of  the  disease  were  eiJ" 
countered  in  the  decade  of  1902  to  1912.  In  this  country,  althou^b 
isolated  case  reports  appear  from  time  to  time,  the  disease  may  be  sai^ 
to  be  comparatively  rare  in  man. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

^  Trans.  Nat.  Assoc,  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis^  1914 

^Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Med.,  1912-1913. 
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The  disease  is  widespread  among  cattle,  and  is  often  referred  to  as 
g-jaw."  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other  domestic  animals. 
5re  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  infection  in  man  is  acquired  either 
n  the  milk  or  meat  of  diseased  cattle,  and  it  is  exceptional  that  infec- 
1  occurs  in  man  from  direct  contact  with  a  diseased  animal.  The 
Kition  is  believed  to  be  acquired  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  those 
;aged  in  the  handling  of  straw  and  grain,  and  by  those  in  close  contact 
h  vegetable  products.  Infection  apparently  is  through  the  alimentary 
respiratory  tracts,  as  it  is  in  direct  connection  with  these  that  the 
ease  is  usuallv  encountered. 

Statistical  studies  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  infection 
)rimarily  a  pulmonary  one  in  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  reported 
es. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Actinomycosis  may  manifest  itnelf  as  a  diffuse 
nchitis;  a  widespread  miliary  process,  or  as  a  result  of  coalescence  of 
actinomycotic  nodules,  necrosis  and  cavity  formation  may  occur. 
The  disease  may  involve  either  one  or  both  lungs.  The  initial  infec- 
a  is  believed  by  some  to  occur  more  frequently  in  one  of  the  lower 
es,  although  in  most  instances  the  disease  has  become  so  widespread 
the  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  primary  focus  cannot  be  determined. 
The  changes  produced  in  the  lungs  consist  of  the  formation  of  small 
lules  not  unlike  tubercles.  These  nodules  may  coalesce  forming 
sses  of  considerable  size  and  resembling  sarcoma.  As  the  disease 
egresses,  an  area  of  necrosed  cells  appear  about  the  nodules  and  about 
8  area  a  round-celled  proliferation  occurs.  Connective-tissue  pro- 
ration is  usually  marked  about  the  nodules.  The  tendency  of  the 
ease  seems  to  be  to  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue  and,  unlike 
)erculosis,  to  ignore  anatomical  boundaries,  and  cause  adhesions  by 
olving  all  and  every  structure  with  which  it  comes  into  contact; 
this  respect  it  resembles  malignant  disease. 

When  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  the  primary  infection  the  pulmonary  focus 
I  spread  by  continuity  of  tissue  until  it  has  reached  the  pleural  surface. 
3  two  surfaces  of  the  pleural  sac  then  become  adherent,  the  disease 
^ding  across  the  adherent  surfaces  and  finally  rupturing  through  an 
'fcostal  space  without  the  occurrence  of  an  empyema,  although  the 
er  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  trouble.  The 
2ess  may  occur  at  almost  any  part  of  the  chest  wall.  In  like  manner 
or  all  of  the  thoracic  contents  may  be  involved  by  the  disease. 
When  the  lung  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  the  cutaneous  lesion 
irs  somewhere  on  the  chest  wall.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how^ever, 
i  pulmonary  disease  may  be  secondary  to  a  lesion  in  other  parts  of 
body.  More  than  half  of  the  recorded  cases  show  that  the  primary 
>n  involves  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck;  it  may  appear  also  in  the 
ctures  within  the  mouth. 

The  cutaneous  lesion  is  characteristic  in  appearance.  The  skin  itself 
pparently  infected  only  in  a  slight  degree,  except  that  it  is  punctuated 
5  and  there  by  small  ulcers  which  mark  the  sites  of  discharge  of  small 
cesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  surrounding  skin  is  apt  to 
5ent  a  dusky  appearance  because  of  the  changes  in  the  underlying 
cutaneous  tissue,  and  there  is  rarely  any  spreading  of  the  ulceration. 
hapMs  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  lesion  is  the  curious  linear 
kering  which  occurs  in  the  area  about  the  ulcer. 
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Symptoms. — In  pulmonary  actinomycosis  the  onset  is  gradual,  the 
patient  complaining  of  weakness  and  gradual  loss  of  strength  and 
weight.  Sooner  or  later  cough  and  expectoration  develop.  The  latter 
is  commonly  mucopurulent  in  character  and  in  many  of  the  cases  the 
small  sulphur  granules  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease  may  be 
seen.  Blood-streaked  sputum  and  hemorrhage  are  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. The  fever  is  irregular  or  hectic  in  type.  With  involvement  of 
the  pleura,  pain  is  experienced,  and  this  may  be  dull  or  aching  in  character 
or  sharp  and  stabbing  as  in  acute  pleurisy. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  chest  wall  becomes  involved  and  later 
an  abscess  appears  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Because  of  the  pain, 
the  physical  signs  and  the  discharge  of  pus  through  an  interspace,  an 
empyema  or  caries  of  a  rib  is  usually  thought  to  be  present. 

Physical  Signs. — A  thorough  inspection  is  essential  because  of  the 
associated  cutaneous  lesion,  the  recognition  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
aid  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Neither  the  percussion  nor  the  auscultatory  findings  give  any  clue 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

The  following  case  is  a  typical  example  of  primary  pulmonary 
actinomycosis  observed  in  the  Phipps  Institute  several  years  ago. 

Case  No.  5376.  Male,  aged  ten.  Family  history,  negative.  Child  was  said  to 
have  had  pneumonia  followed  by  empyema  which  was  drained  when  three  years  of 
age.     Ill  health  ever  since. 

Symptoms. — Cough,  yellowish-white  expectoration^  one  hemoptysis,  dyspnea  and 
some  chest  pain.  Patient  died  four  weeks  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  During 
this  period  tie  had  a  high  continuous  type  of  temperature  (103**F.)  with  slight  daily 
remissions,  very  rapid  heart  action  and  extreme  dyspnea.  Five  sputum  examinationa 
were  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Physical  Signs. — The  patient  presented  an  emaciated  appearance  with  restriction 
of  motion  over  both  upper  lobes.  Marked  dulness  over  both  upper  lobes  and  at  right 
base  (site  of  old  empyema).  Over  the  dull  area  the  breathing  was  either  bronchiaror 
broncho-vesicular  in  character  with  many  crepitant  and  medium-sized  r&les. 

Both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  pointed  to  advanced  pulmonary  tub€^ 
culosis.  The  warning  of  five  negative  sputum  examinations  was  not  heeded.  After 
the  diagnosis  of  actinomycosis  had  been  made  at  the  autopsy  a  specimen  of  sputuffli 
sent  to  the  laboratory  the  day  before  the  child's  death,  was  examined  and  showed 
both  the  sulphur-like  granules  macroscopically  and  the  stained  organism  microscop- 
ically. 

Autopsy  Findings. — ^Left  lung,  upper  lobe  grayish-yellow  in  color  on  section  granu- 
lar and  markedly  edematous  with  scattered  nodules  size  of  pinhead  resembling  ^ 
early  stage  of  tubercle.  Throughout  the  lower  lobe  are  numerous  shallow  cavities 
^led  with  small  bodies  of  the  size  and  color  of  actinomycotic  granules. 

The  bronchi  contains  granular  material. 

Right  lung  was  firmly  bound  down  by  dense  pleuritic  adhesions.  The  upper  lobe 
was  yellowish  in  color  and  showed  early  gangrenous  changes.  On  section  dirty 
grayish-yellow  pus  exuded.  The  middle  lobe  contained  several  shallow  cavities  on 
the  external  surface  containing  granular  material  resembling  actinomycotic  granules. 

The  lower  lobe  showed  no  evidence  of  empyema.  There  were  some  isolated 
bodies  resembling  early  tubercles. 

The  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged  and  caseou3.  Histologically  sections  from  the 
lungs  showed  edema,  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  rounded  bodies  having  the 
appearance  of  actinomycotic  granules.  The  tissue  about  these  granules  was  necrotic 
and  beyond  the  necrotic  areas  there  was  cellular  infiltration.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — Pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  empyema  and  caries  of  a  rib.  Unless 
the  lesion  is  localized  at  the  base  of  the  lung  the  physical  signs  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  symptoms  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  diagnosis 
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inflammatory  changes,  or  they  may  become  confluent,  forming  la^ 
areas  with  a  necrotic  center,  which  may  break  down.  In  the  more  chron; 
types  there  may  be  extensive  fibroid  changes  and  dilatation  nf  tb 
bronchi. 

The  skin  lesions  may  appear  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous  abscesst 
or  pustules;  the  latter  are  usually  multiple  and  may  occur  succeesivel 
or  in  crops.  The  lesion  may  primarily  take  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  or  th 
ulcer  may  develop  in  the  site  of  a  ruptured  abscess.  The  ulcer  is  "usuiB 
surrounded  by  an  areola  of  inflammation;  the  margins  are  raised  an 
irregular,  and  the  base  is  soft  and  covered  with  granulation  tissue,  wbic 
may  become  fungoid  and  approach  the  surface,  later  assuming  a  paplli 
matous  appearance,  which  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  lesions' 
chronic  blastomycosis  of  the  skin"  (Fig.  270).  Furthermore,  as  tl 
lesion  spreads  peripherally  it  tends  to  heal  in  the  center. 


„6by.) 

Symptoms.^Iii  systemic  blastomycosis  the  initial  symptoms  ni; 
be  hardly  noticeable;  more  coiimionly  they  are  those  of  an  acute  inft 
tion  of  the  respiratory  tract.  This  may  resemble  an  ordinary  "cold 
in  the  severer  cases  there  is  pain  in  the  chest,  fever,  dyspnea,  cough  ai 
the  expectoration  of  blood-streaked  mucopurulent  material.  Sooner 
later  the  cutaneous  lesions  appear. 

As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  weight  and  strengt 
accompanied  with  malaise,  fever,  irregular  in  character,  but  usual 
showing  an  afternoon  rise;  cough  is  usually  present,  and  often  severe 
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character.  The  sputum  is  purulent  or  mucopurulent  and  often  blood- 
streaked.  Occasionally  a  frank  hemorrhage  occurs.  Owing  to  the 
pleural  involvement,  chest  pain  is  common  either  in  the  form  of  a  dull 
acbing  t!ensation,  or  occasionally  a  sharp  stabbinK  pain. 

In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease  emaciation  may  be  very  marked. 
.U  times,  however,  the  pulmonary  lesions  arc  found  |>ost-mortem  to  be 


F[G.  271. — Right  lung.  Case  1>3.  ea,  Brunoliicrlutic  cnvity  in  the  tibniid  upper  lolie; 
™i  abscesacK  whose  contents  were  inspissated  and  surroumlcd  liy  a  wnll  of  connective 
Vy'"'  10.  blastoRiyrotic  nodules  in  tlitt  lower  loho.  which  Ituni  their  Jistrihutiuu  speui  to 
■*  bronchogenie  in  origin;  pi,  thickened  pleuni.     (Boughlun  and  Clark.) 

w  more  extensive  than  either  the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  indicated. 
pik  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  there  is  Uttle  or  no 
inflammatory  reaction  about  the  blastomycolic  nodules. 

Physical  Signs. — A  thorough  inspection  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  swollen  and  painful  joint,  or  a  cutaneous 

lesion. 
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Restriction  of  expansion,  flattening  and  other  signs  indicative  of 
pulmonary  damage  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease.  And  the  same  is  to 
be  said  of  the  percussion  and  auscultatory  findings  which  are  UBuaDy 
identical  with  those  encountered  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  following  case  was  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  during  the  pa«t 
year.  Case  No.  14912.  A  young  Indian  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  referred 
to  the  wards  of  the  Institute  as  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  She  had  com- 
plained of  feeling  badly  for  nearly  a  year.  Six  weeks  prior  to  her  ad- 
mission she  developed  a  cough  and  slight  expectoration,  mucopurulent  in 
character.  She  had  lost  weight  and  had  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  every 
afternoon.     She  was  also  subject  to  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea. 

Physical  examination  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs.  Over  both  bases  there  was  restricted  motion,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  feeble  breath  sounds  and  fine  r^les.  Near  the  angle  of  the 
left  scapula  there  were  marked  pectoriloquy  and  bronchial  breathing. 
X-ray  examination  confirmed  the  clinical  findings  (see  Fig.  372).  Owing 
to  the  location  of  the  lesions  and  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  the  sputum 
was  more  thoroughly  studied  by  my  colleague,  Paul  A.  Lewis.  He  found 
that  the  sputum  contained  the  blastomycotic  organism  in  pure  culture 
and  that  other  tests  confirmed  this  finding. 

Diagnosis. — Both  the  symptomatology  and  the  physical  signs  rf 
pulmonary  or  systemic  blastomycosis  often  resemble  tuberculosis  so 
closely  that  a  differentiation  between  the  two  is  impossible  without  a 
sputum  examination.  Fig.  271  illustrates  how  easily  a  mistaken  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  could  be  made. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  already,  given  a  case  which  does  not  show 
tubercle  bacilli,  after  a  number  of  examinations,  some  other  cause  of  the 
trouble  must  be  sought  for. 

COCCIDIOIDAL  GRANULOMA  (California  Disease) 

Until  within  the  past  few  years  this  disease  was  confused  with  blasto- 
mycosis. Recent  studies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
MacNcal  and  Taylor^  and  Brown  and  Cummins*  have  shown  clearly 
that  although  the  two  diseases  resemble  each  other,  a  differentiation  may 
be  made  both  from  the  clinical  picture  and  the  morphological  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  infecting  organisms. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  coccidioidal  granuloma  is  the  coccidiaidei 
immitis,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  Ophiils  and  later 
by  Wolbach.  Prior  to  this  it  was  thought  the  disease  was  due  to  a 
protozoon.  These  observers  showed  that  the  infecting  organism  belonged 
to  the  yeast  group  and  was  closely  related  to  the  blastomyces.  The  two 
organisms  are  differentiablc  by  the  endo-sporulation  in  the  coccidioidee 
and  the  budding  in  the  blastomyces. 

With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  all  of  the  cases  of  coccidioidal  granu- 
loma so  far  reported,  have  occurred  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  association  of  one  case  with 
a  preexisting  case  the  presumption  is  strong  that  there  must  be  soma 
important  local  factor  in  causation.  Recently  Lipsitz,  Lawson  and 
Fessenden'  have  reported  the  case  of  a  negro  who  lived  in  Missouri  and 
had  never  been  in  California.     Most  of  the  patients,  have  belonged  to 

^  Jour.  Med.  Res.j  July,  1914. 
2  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  April,  1915. 
*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  April  29,  1916. 
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the  class  of  day  laborers.     So  far  but  one  female  has  been  reported  as 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

Since  the  disease  was  first  described  twenty-one  years  ago  about 
40  cases  have  been  recognized.^  Of  recent  years  the  number  of  cases 
has  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  physicians  are 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  initial  lesion  may  occur  in  the  skin  of  the 
hands  or  feet,  especially  the  former.  If  seen  in  its  early  stages  the 
initial  lesion  takes  the  form  of  a  papule  or  nodule  which  tends  to  form  an 
ulcer  very  quickly.  It  is  in  the  ulcerated  state  that  the  lesion  is  usually 
first  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer  has  been  compared  to  a  variety 
of  conditions.  MacNeal  and  Taylor  state  that  the  ulcers  sometimes 
resemble  mycosis  fungoides.  P.  K.  Brown^  has  likened  them  to  the 
cnisty  lesions  of  pellagra;  later  they  break  down  and  resemble  syphilitic 
or  tuberculous  ulcers.  In  place  of  the  skin  lesions  painless  subcutaneous 
abscesses  are  sometimes  seen.  The  disease  may  also  attack  the  bones, 
producing  caries,  or  involve  the  joints  giving  rise  to  a  form  of  arthritis 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Meningitis  due  to  the 
coccidioides  has  been  noted  also. 

In  most  instances  the  primary  infection  is  in  the  lungs  although  later 
skin  ulcers  or  subcutaneous  abscesses  may  form.  In  the  lungs  the 
lesions  are  those  of  a  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  nodules 
wegrajdsh  in  color  and  in  places  coalesce.  Small  cavities  are  sometimes 
formed.  Grossly  the  nodules  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tubercles. 
Hektoen'  states :  *'  This  disease  presents  the  best  mimicry  of  tuberculosis 
ever  seen  and  the  lesions  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tubercles  by  the 
microscopic  anatomy." 

An  excess  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  occasionally  present.  Cocci- 
dioidal disease  differs  from  blastomycosis  in  that  it  shows  a  greater 
predilection  for  the  lymphatic  system,  the  skin  lesions  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  and  in  systemic  cases  recovery  is  unknown. 

Symptoms. — It  is  emphasized  by  all  who  have  had  experience  with 
coccidioidal  granuloma  that  the  symptoms,  the  clinical  course  and  the 
pathological  picture  is  often  indistinguishable  from  tuberculosis. 

As  already  stated  the  initial  manifestation  may  be  a  skin  lesion,  a 
painless  subcutaneous  abscess,  or  an  arthritis.     Whether  the  lungs  are 
involved  primarily  or  secondarily,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  dis- 
ease differ  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring  in  tuberculosis.     The 
patient  loses  weight,  tires  easily,  has  a  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum, 
which  is  often  blood-streaked,   and  afternoon  fever.     As  the  disease 
progresses  the  patient  suffers  from  night  sweats,  emaciates  and  becomes 
anemic.     Rarely  the  disease  remains  localized  but  early  involvement  of 
the  regional  lymph  nodes  and  dissemination  is  the  general  rule.     Occa- 
sionally the  fever  is  high  and  continuous  and  the  disease  pursues  a  very 
rapid  course  not  unlike  that  seen  in  cases  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia.   A  very  high  leukocyte  count  may  be  present,  a  point  of  some 
importance  as  a  low  leukocyte  count  or  even  a  leukopenia  is  the  rule^in 
tuberculosis. 

The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.     But  three  cases  have  been 

1  Dickson:  Arch,  Int.  Med.,  December,  1915. 
'  Trans,  Amer.  Climat.  and  Clin.  Assoc,  1915. 
*  Jour.  Am,  Med.  Abboc,  1907,  xlix,  1071. 
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known  to  recover.     If  the  process  becomes  localized  in  a  joint,  amputatio 
or  resection  may  prevent  dissemination. 

Physical  Signs. — These  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  one  finds  i 
cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  infiltration  is  due  to  tubercles. 

PULMONARY  ASPERGILLOSIS 

Etiology. — A  rare  form  of  mould  infection  is  that  known  as  aspergillosi 
the  exciting  cause,  in  most  instances,  being  the  aspergillus  fumigatu 
A  monograph  by  R^non^  is  the  most  authoritative  study  yet  made  • 
this  disease.  Most  of  the  reported  cases,  both  in  man  and  in  animal 
have  occurred  in  France.  The  occupation  of  the  individual  is  of  son 
importance  as  it  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  those  who  handle  grai 
flour  or  meal.  Men  engaged  in  the  forcible  feeding  (mouth  to  beaJ 
of  pigeons,  and  hair-combers,  who  use  flour  to  remove  the  grease  from  tt 
hair,  have  also  acquired  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  extremelv  rare  in  this  countrv.  Osier  has  reported 
case  in  which  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  the  aspergillus  were  presen 
in  the  sputum  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  patien 
was  in  good  health  having  no  symptoms  other  than  cough  and  slighi 
expectoration.  In  Holden's^  case  there  was  involvement  of  the  lungs 
and  the  cervical  and  axillary  lymph  nodes.  In  this  case  the  organisn: 
was  identified  as  the  aspergillus  nidulans. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  apices  of  the  lung  are  apt  to  be  most  involved 
The  pulmonary  lesions  occur  in  the  form  of  nodules,  from  2  to  4  cm.ir 
diameter,  which  project  from  the  cut  surface.  Emphysema  may  b< 
present  about  the  nodules.  In  the  latent  type  of  the  disease  considerabU 
fibrosis  occurs  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the  dilatec 
bronchi  contain  small  white  or  vellowish-white  bodies  which  consist  o 
mycelial  threads.     These  bodies  may  appear  in  the  sputum. 

Aspergillosis  may  occur  also  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  as  a  secondary 
infection  in  chronic  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
Under  these  circumstances  its  presence  would  not  be  suspected  unles 
the  sputum  were  especially  examined. 

Symptoms.^ — ^There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  symptomatolog)'  c 
the  disease.  The  onset  is  as  a  rule  gradual  with  malaise,  loss  of  strength 
and  weight,  anorexia,  a  slight  evening  rise  in  the  temperature  and  pleuriti 
pains.  The  cough  is  at  first  dry  an(l  unproductive,  but  is  soon  attende 
with  a  frothy  expectoration  which  later  becomes  greenish  and  puruleft^ 
In  two  cases  observed  by  Emerson'^  the  sputum  contained  blackish  specki 
Cultural  studies  showed  the  presence  of  the  aspergillus  fumigate 
The  sputum  is  often  blood-tinged  and  the  first  intimation  of  pulmonar 
mischief  may  be  the  occurrence  of  a  frank  hemoptysis.  Arrest  of  tb 
disease  accompanied  by  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  disappearance  of  tb 
aspergillus  often  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stages  the  physical  signs  are  those  <- 
bronchitis.  Later  there  is  evidence  of  localization,  which  may  be  at  tb 
apex  or  the  base  of  one  lung.  The  physical  signs  are  then  those  of  a 
infiltration,  such  as  occurs  in  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tuberculosi 
or  infections  of  a  similar  nature.  This  is  possible  only  by  examinatio 
of  the  sputum  for  organisms  other  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

^  ''Etude  sur  I'aspergilloso  chez  les  animaux  et  chez  rhomme,"  Paris,  1897. 
2  Trans.  Atfi^r.  Climat.  and  Clin.  Assoc,  1915. 
*  Trann.  Assoc.  Anier.  Fhys.,  1918. 
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PULMONARY  SPOROTRICHOSIS 

Sporotrichosis  is  a  mycotic  affection  characterized  by  cutaneous  and 
ternal  lesions.  It  is  caused  by  several  species  of  parasitic  fungi  belong- 
g  to  the  sporotrichosis  group.     The  first  case  was  described  by  Schenck, 

America,  in  1898.  Five  years  later  de  Beurmann  and  Ramond  re- 
)rted  the  first  case  in  France.  The  most  complete  study  of  the  affection 
to  be  found  in  the  monograph  by  de  Beurmann  and  Gougerot.^  From 
is  source  most  of  the  following  facts  have  been  obtained.  Infection  of 
le  lungs  with  one  of  the  Sporotrichosis  group  is  exceedingly  rare, 
^hulmann  and  Massow*  state  that  there  are  now  five  cases  on  record. 
I  three  the  organism  was  found  in  the  sputum  and  in  two  it  was  re- 
)vered  from  fluid  obtained  from  the  lung. 

Etiology. — The  most  common  site  of  the  infection  is  the  skin,  espe- 
ally  that  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  More  rarely  it  occurs  on  a  mucous 
lembrane.  Although  healthy  persons  may  be  attacked  it  occurs  most 
equently  in  individuals  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered  by  some 
ux)nic  disease.  In  a  number  of  cases  an  abrasion  in  the  skin  has  been 
resent  which  probably  serves  as  the  point  of  entrance.  As  the  sporo- 
ichum  is  found  on  various  vegetables,  infection  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
lose  handling  these  food  stuffs.  One  of  the  pulmonary  cases  ascribed 
sr  trouble  to  the  inhalation  of  quantities  of  dust  in  the  coffee  mill  in 
hich  she  was  employed. 

In  1912  Hamburger'  reported  58  cases;  two  years  later  Sutton*  added 
>  more  from  the  literature  and  5  personal  observations.  Of  the  73 
«€8,  none  of  which  involved  the  lungs,  which  have  been  observed  in  this 
mntry,  68  came  from  the  region  comprising  the  Mississippi  River  basin. 
Tiether  this  restriction  of  the  disease  to  a  certain  area  is  due  to  local 
>nditions  or  a  failure  to  recognize  it  in  other  localities,  is  not  clear. 
he  same  thing  has  been  noted  in  regard  to  coccidoidal  granuloma  and 
ostomy  cosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Little  is  known  as  to  the  pulmonar>'  changes. 
8  the  disease  is  chronic  and  may  last  for  a  year  or  more  it  is  probable 
Wit  fibroid -changes  in  the  lung  are  a  marked  feature.  Experimentally  de 
ejirmann  and  Gougerot  were  able  to  produce  a  variety  of  pulmonary 
«ioii8  in  animals.  These  consisted  of  broncho-pneumonic  areas,  small 
odules,  fibroid  changes,  abscess  formation  and  in  some  instances  cavity 
urination  similar  to  that  seen  in  tuberculosis. 

Dissemination  from  the  skin  lesion  to  the  internal  organs  occasionally 
ccurs.  The  skin  lesion,  as  described  by  de  Beurmann  and  Gougerot, 
^y  be  one  of  three  types:  (1)  It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  multiple 
jUmmata  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
\^^  gummata  may  be  localized  in  one  region  of  the  body,  especially  the 
^^y  or  be  widely  disseminated.  The  gumma  begins  as  a  small,  hard, 
Jiovable  nodule  which  softens,  gradually  breaks  down,  and  discharges 
^  viscid  pus.  (2)  The  lesion  may  be  ulcerative  and  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  cutaneous  tuberculosis.  There  may  be  a  small  localized 
5roup  of  ulcers.  The  usual  location  is  on  the  hands  and  arms.  (3) 
fhere  may  be  a  hard  chancroid-like  body,  eroded  on  the  surface. 

^  **Lee  Sporotrichoses.''  1912. 

*  Bid,  de  la  SocUU  Midicale  des  HdpUaux,  July  19,  1918. 

*  Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  Nov.  2,  1912. 

*  Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1914. 
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Seasonal  Incidence, — For  years  the  relationship  between  cold  and 
meumonia  has  been  regarded  as  a  close  one.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lisease  very  frequently  follows,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  a  wetting 
>r  a  chilling  as  the  result  of  some  unusual  exposure.  The  pneumococcus 
s  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  in  a  very  large 
)roportion  of  healthy  people,  different  observers  obtaining  from  80  to 
K)  per  cent,  positive  results.  Ordinarily  no  trouble  occurs  but  if  the 
ndividual  who  harbors  the  organism  happens  to  become  chilled  the 
"esistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues  may  be  sufficiently 
owered  to  permit  the  pneumococcus  to  gain  a  foothold.  In  other  words, 
!old  is  a  factor  and  not  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease.  Climate  does 
lot  seem  to  exert  any  great  influence,  the  disease  occurring  with  equal 
requency  in  both  hot  and  cold  countries.  Statistics,  however,  show  that 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  temperate  zone  is  unquestionably 
ligher  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
o  the  cold  in  the  winter  months  and  to  the  wide  variations  in  tempera- 
iure  which  often  occur  in  the  early  spring.  In  Philadelphia  and  New 
iTork  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  generally,  the  highest  percentage  of  cases 
)cciirs  in  February  and  March. 

Influence  of  Insanitary  Conditions. — The  disease  is  more  common  in 
jities  than  Ln  the  country.  There  are  several  apparent  reasons  for  this, 
^ty  dwellers  are  confined  to  the  house  more  closelv  than  those  in  the 
*ural  districts  and  during  the  winter  months  the  urban  house  is  habitually 
)yerheated  thus  favoring  the  occurrence  of  catarrhal  processes  in  the 
wr  passages. 

Bad  ventilation,  dark  rooms  and  overcrowding  wliich  characterize 
the  housing  conditions  of  a  large  portion  of  our  city  slums  are  undoubtedly 
actors  in  causing  pneumonia.  The  influence  of  overcrowding  is  well 
'hown  by  Gorgas^  from  his  experience  at  Panama  in  1906  and  1907  and 
ilso  a  few  years  later  among  the  miners  of  the  Rand,  South  Africa.  Prior 
'O  1907  the  negroes  working  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  were  housed  in 
^arracks.  In  1907  the  negroes  were  removed  from  the  barracks  and 
diowed  to  scatter  along  the  line  of  the  Canal,  each  man  building  his  own 
iutfor  himself  and  family.  Coincidently  with  the  change  in  the  method 
^f  housing  the  negroes,  there  was  an  immediate  drop  in  the  death  rate 
fom  pneumonia.  In  1906  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  was  18.74 
*cr  thousand,  in  1907  it  was  10.65  per  thousand  and  in  the  years  succeed- 
ng  up  to  and  including  1912  the  rate  did  not  exceed  2.60  per  thousand, 
tlis  Gorgas  attributes  to  the  change  in  housing  conditions.  His  investi- 
'ation  of  the  Rand  miners  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  crowded 
ving  conditions  under  which  these  men  lived  had  an  undoubted  influence 
p  the  high  morbidity  and  mortality  rate  of  pneumonia.  Anders,  in 
is  study  of  the  distribution  of  pneumonia  in  Philadelphia,  found  that 
»e  highest  mortality  from  the  disease  occurred  in  the  most  densely 
)pu]ated  wards. 
Epidemics. — There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  to  indicate  that 
leumonia  may,  in  some  instances,  be  transferred  from  person  to  person 
the  contact  is  a  close  one.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  epidemics 
lich  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  overcrowded  barracks,  jails 
i  almshouses.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  pneumonia  is  to  be 
;arded  as  an  endemic  rather  than  an  epidemic  disease  and  for  the  most 

*  Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sc,  1914,  Ixii. 
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part  cases  occur  sporadically.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  at- 
tacks, within  a  short  time,  a  number  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  or 
institution  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  epidemic  in  character. 
Small  localized  epidemics  have  been  noted  also  in  institutions  and  for 
this  reason  many  hospitals  isolate  their  pneumonia  patients. 

The  belief  that  pneumonia  is  contagious  is  strengthened  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Dochez  and  Avery.  ^  Although,  as  previously  stated,  pneumo- 
cocci  exist  in  the  mouth  of  many  healthy  people  such  organisms  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  virulent  ones  which  give  rise  to  severe  forms 
of  lobar  pneumonia.  Dochez  and  Avery  found  that  healthy  persons 
intimately  associated  with  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  harbored  the  disease- 
producing  types  of  pneumococci  and  that  in  every  instance  the  organism 
isolated  corresponded  in  type  with  that  of  the  infected  individual. 
Convalescents  may  carry  virulent  pneumococci  for  some  time. 

Personal  Conditions. — While  robust  healthy  men  are  frequently 
attacked  by  pneumonia,  individuals  who  have  become  debilitated  through 
disease  or  dissipation  are  far  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  A  factor 
which  may  predispose  to  pneumonia  is  acute  fatigue  due  to  violent  exer- 
cise such  as  rowing  or  running  in  competition  as  Cowles^  has  pointed  out. 
He  suggests  that  this  might  have  been  a  contributing  cause  to  pneumonia 
in  the  army  camps  and  that  the  disease  might  be  lessened  by  preventing 
fatigue  in  persons  not  in  good  physical  condition.  Among  those  suffering 
from  the  various  chronic  diseases  such  as  arterio-sclerosis,  nephritifi, 
heart  disease,  malignant  disease,  etc.,  an  attack  of  croupous  pneumonia 
is  the  terminal  event  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  The  extreme 
susceptibiUty  of  the  alcoholic  to  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia  has  long 
been  recognized. 

Trauma. — Pneumonia  has  been  noted  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
to  follow  some  injury  of  the  chest  wall  without  there  being  any  injury 
of  the  lung  itself. 

Previous  Attacks. — Lobar  pneumonia  is  common  with  diphtheria  and 
erysipelas,  differs  from  the  other  infectious  diseases  in  that  one  attack 
does  not  afford  protection  against  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  No  othei 
disease  is  so  prone  to  recur  in  the  same  individual.  Two  and  three 
attacks  have  been  noted  frequently  and  not  a  few  instances  are  on 
record  of  individuals  who  have  had  ten  or  more  attacks.  In  the  oft- 
quoted  case  of  Benjamin  Rush  no  less  than  28  attacks  occurred. 

Post-operative  Pneimionia. — It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  tb€ 
combined  effect  of  an  anesthetic,  particularly  ether,  and  operative  inter- 
ference are  factors  in  the  production  of  lobar  pneumonia.  In  a  smal; 
percentage  of  cases  pneumonia  undoubtedly  does  follow  the  operation 
Laparotomies  seem  to  be  followed  by  pneumonia  more  frequently  thar 
is  the  case  when  other  portions  of  the  body  are  operated  upon.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  latent  and  unrecognized  pneumonii 
may  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  post-operative  pneu 
monia  is  that  one  or  all  of  the  following  factors  may  be  at  fault:  (1 
The  patient  may  become  chilled  on  the  operating  table;  (2)  that  excn 
tions  from  the  mouth  may  become  aspirated  into  the  lung;  and  (3)  thf 
the  infection  mav  arise  from  an  unsterilized  inhaler. 

*  Jour,  Exp,  Med.,  xxii,  1916. 

2  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,,  Oct.  31,  191S. 
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Inhalation  and  Aspiraiion  Pneumonia. — ^Lobar  pneumonia  may  arise 
is  the  result  of  the  aspiration  of  fluids  or  solid  material  into  the  lung  or 
us  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritant  dusts  or  chemicals.  But  as  a 
rule  the  above-mentioned  accidents  are  followed  by  broncho-pneumonia 
rather  than  the  lobar  type  of  the  disease. 

Occupation. — This  is  often  given  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  pneu- 
monia. The  effect  of  any  particular  occupation  on  the  production  of 
pneumonia  is  problematical.  If  the  sanitary  conditions,  which  include 
proper  ventilation,  are  good  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  among  the 
wrorkers  will  be  less  than  if  the  reverse  be  true.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  working  place  may  be  perfect 
while  the  home  conditions  are  very  bad. 

Bacteriology. — The  exciting  cause  of  lobar  pneumonia,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  is  the  pneumococcus.  This  organism  is  also  known 
as  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  and  micrococcus  lanceolatus.  In  a  few 
instances  the  pneumonia  is  caused  by  a  streptococcus  or  the  influenza 
bacillus;  more  rarely  Friedlander's  bacillus  is  the  organism  found.  These 
organisms  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the  pncumococci. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  clinical  observation  that 
epidemics  of  pneumonia  showed  marked  differences  in  the  mortality  rate 
and  that  even  in  the  same  epidemic  the  virulence  of  the  infection  varied 
greatly.  To  this  variability  of  the  disease  may  be  ascribed  some  of  the 
favorable  reports  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  effect 
of  some  particular  method  of  treatment. 

As  the  result  of  work  by  Neufeld  and  by  Cole  and  his  co-workers, 
Dochez,  Aver\^,  and  Gillespie,  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital,  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  pneumococei  and  that  these 
can  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  immunological  reactions. 
Thus  by  testing  pneumococei  with  the  serum  of  animals  immunized 
against  them,  it  has  been  found  that  they  may  be  divided  into  at  least 
four  groups.  According  to  Cole^  all  the  organisms  of  group  I  are  alike 
80  far  as  their  immune  reactions  are  concerned.  The  same  is  true  of 
organisms  of  group  II.  In  group  III  (pneumococcus  mucosus)  the  organ- 
wms  also  show  peculiar  immunity  reactions,  and  in  addition,  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  preceding  groups  in  that  they  have  larger  capsules  and 
form  a  sticky  exudate  in  animals.  In  group  IV  are  placed  the  remaining 
organisms  which  are  found  to  show  no  common  immunity  reactions  and 
are,  in  addition,  much  less  virulent. 

Although  the  clinical  features  show  no  marked  differences,  the  severity 
of  the  pneumonia  varies  greatly  with  the  type  of  organism.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  given  by  Cole^  show  the  relative  frequency  and  the  mor- 
tality of  pneumonia,  due  to  the  different  types  of  pneumococei,  observed 
n  the  Rockefeller  Hospital,  New  York. 

Etiological  ageot  No.  of  cases  ^^''^  d"en?e  '"""  Mortality 


aeumococcus  type  1 78 

aeumococcus  type  II 75 

aeumococcus  type  III 22  i  9.0  45 . 0 


35.0  25.0 

33.5  29.0 


leumococcus  type  IV, 
Total. 


48  21.5  12.5 


223 


»  Monthly  BuUetin  AT.  y.  Dept.  of  Health,  February,  1916. 
'  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1916,  p.  234 
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In  a  study  of  195  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphi 
Richardson^  obtained  the  following  results: 

Etiological  agent  |       No.  of  cases  ^^^''^e^*^  ""*"'"  '         Mortality 

Pneumococcus  type  1 60  31  30 

Pneumococcus  type  II 39  20  25 

Pneumococcus  type  III 13  6  50 

Pneumococcus  type  IV 83  43  12 

Total :         

i  195 
! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  two  series  are  very  similar  a: 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  arc  due  to  types  I  and  II,  and  that  t 
mortality  ranges  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Infection  with  type  III  is  t 
least  frequent,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  mortality  in  this  gro^ 
is  very  high.  As  Cole  points  out  the  frequency  of  cases  due  to  type  '. 
probably  varies  in  different  places  and  at  different  times.  The  mortali 
in  group  IV  is  not  high ;  in  some  series  it  has  been  as  low  as  6  per  cent- 

The  separation  of  pneumococci  into  distinct  groups  has  been  of  grc 
practical  value. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  type  of  organism  has  made  it  possible  to  foi 
tell  the  prob[ible  outcome  of  the  disease.  Thus  if  the  agglutination  t( 
shows  the  presence  of  type  I  or  II  the  use  of  a  specific  serum  is  possibl 
if  type  III  is  present  the  outlook  is  bad;  if  the  organism  belongs  to  ty 
IV  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  patient.  To  determine  tl 
type  a  mouse  is  injected  wath  some  of  the  sputum  and  6  hours  lat 
some  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  is  removed  and  an  agglutination  test  is  don 
This  may  determine  the  type  at  once.  If,  however,  no  reaction occu 
the  mouse  is  allowed  to  die,  this  taking  place  within  24  hours,  and  tl 
agglutination  test  is  again  done.  Cultural  peculiarities  may  be  an  ai 
also.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  possible  only  in  a  hospital  with 
well-equipped  laboratory. 

2.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  pneumococci  are  presei 
in  the  mouths  of  healthy  individuals  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  case 
some  observers  have  found  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  normal  ind 
viduals  harboring  these  organisms  in  the  mouth.  This  has  made 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  bacteria  can  cause  pneumonia  unle 
there  is  some  other  primary  or  predisposing  factor.  Cole  offers  tl 
following  explanation:  For  a  pulmonary  pneumococcus  infection  ' 
occur,  at  least  two  factors  are  probably  responsible.  First,  the  conditic 
in  the  host,  local,  general  or  both,  must  be  favorable  for  infection;  ai 
second,  an  organism  of  suitable  virulence  must  be  present.  With  orga 
isms  of  the  type  ordinarily  found  in  the  mouth  (type  IV),  probably  t 
changes  in  the  patient  are  of  chief  importance.  With  pneumococci  of  t 
fixed  types  (I,  II,  and  III),  however,  the  presence  of  the  organism  is 
great  importance,  and  may  even  determine  the  onset  of  the  illne 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  patients  i 
probably  of  some  importance,  as,  under  certain  circumstances,  healt 
persons  may  carry  these  fixed  types  without  becoming  themselves 
fected.  This  last-mentioned  group  may  be  compared  to  the  so-cal 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  carriers. 

1  Trails.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1915,  p.  234. 
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3.  The  most  important  outgrowth  of  this  work  is  that  which  relates 
to  treatment.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty  but  the  results  eo 
far  obtained  with  the  serum  produced  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital  are 
extremely  enrouraning.  Cole  states  that  the  moat  successful  results 
have  tieen  obtained  in  cases  treated  with  serum  of  type  1.  Among  the 
cases  so  treated  the  mortality  was  only  8  per  cent.,  as  contrasted  with  25 
per  cent,  in  the  untreated  eases.  The  results  obtained  in  a  few  cases 
treated  with  serum  of  tj-pe  II  have  been  much  less  encouraging.  There 
s  no  specific  treatment  for  either  type  III  or  type  IV. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  the  result  of  careful  bacteriological  studies  it 
is  now  apparent  that  croupous  pneumonia  ia  a  generalized  infection  with 
a  local  manifestation.  And  while  the  brunt  of  the  infection  is  borne  by 
the  lung  the  diplococcua  may  be  found  in  various  other  portions  of  the 
body  as  well  as  in  the  circulating  blood.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
lact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  healthy  individuals  harbor  the 
itiplococcus  in  the  upper  air  passages  and  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  germ  is  innocuous. 

If,  however,  the  individual  becomes  chilled  or  is  the  victim  of  some 
chronic  disease  the  natural  defenses  are  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
upper  hand.  The  result  ia  that  the  diplococcus  is  unleashed,  as  it  were, 
and  permitted  to  grow  unrestrained. 

Since  the  time  of  Laennec  it  has  been  customary  to  describe  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  as:  (1)  the  stage  of  engorgement; 
(2)  the  stage  of  red  hepatization;  and  (3)  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. 
In  accepting  this  clas.-sification,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
development  of  the  different  stages  of  the  morbid  process  is  not  always 
UQiform.  And  while  for  the  most  part  the  lesion  may  be  predominantly 
that  of  engorgement  or  red  or  gray  hepatization,  two  or  all  three  of  these 
stages  may  be  present  in  the  same  lung. 

In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  deep 
fed  in  color,  heavier  than  normal  and  often  slightly  edematous.  Although 
the  air  content  is  diminished  the  tissue  still  crepitates  and  excised  por- 
tions will  float  in  water.  On  section  there  ia  an  abundant  hemorrhagic 
Mudate.  The  capillaries  are  distended  and  the  alveolar  epithelium 
swollen  and  occasionally  desquamated. 

The  second  stage  or  that  of  red  hepalizalion  is  characterized  by  coagu- 
lation of  the  fibrinous  exudate  and  the  affected  area  has  Ijecome  of  the 
f^Mistence  and  appearance  of  liver,  hence  the  name  hepatization.  In 
'his  stage  the  lung  is  swollen  and  heavy;  pits  on  pressure;  is  very  friable 
*tid  readily  broken.  It  is  completely  airless  and  excised  portions  sink 
'"  Water.  On  section  the  cut  surface  is  dry  and  presents  a  granular  ap- 
P^rance  due  to  the  projection  of  small  fibrinous  plugs  in  the  air  cells. 
A  tenacious,  creamy,  grayish -red  fluid  containing  granular  masses  can 
**  scraped  off  the  cut  surface.  Fibrinous  casts  are  often  found  in  the 
smaller  bronchi.  Microscopically  the  air  cells  are  seen  to  be  filled  with 
*  coagulated  exudate  in  which  there  are  swollen  and  desquamated  epi- 
Jhelium,  red  blood  cells  and  a  few  leukocytes.  A  round-celled  infiltra- 
'lon  is  also  seen  about  the  vessels  in  the  interlobular  septa. 

The  transition  from  the  atage  of  red  to  gray  hepalizalion  is  gradual. 
^e  red  color  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish  or  ashen  gray  color.  Here  and 
there  are  often  to  be  noted  dark  red  or  reddish  gray  areas  and  if  in  atldition 
^nthrfiPOEJ*  is  at  all  marked  the  cut  surface  presents  a  mottled  appearance 
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(Fig.  272).  The  lung  is  swollen  and  firm  to  the  touch  and  is  often  indented 
with  the  impressions  of  the  ribs.  The  tissue  is  more  friable  and  more 
easily  torn  than  in  the  second  stage. 

The  overlying  pleura  is  dull  and  granular  in  appearance  and  covered 
with  a  fibrinous  exudate.  A  small  eETusion  may  be  present  (see  Fig. 
334).  Inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleura  are  constantly  present  in 
lobar  pneumonia  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  lesion  is  centrally  located^ 
and  does  not  approach  the  peripherj-^ 
of  the  lung. 

On  section  the  cut  surface  of  th^ 
lung  has  become  moister  and  th^ 
granular  appearance  less  marked^ 
The  fluid  scraped  from  the  surfac  j: 
of  the  section  is  more  abundant,  millr— 
and  puriform.  Microscopically  ti^m 
air  cells  are  seen  to  be  packed  witzzi 
leukocytes  while  the  fibrin  and  the  pf=»»^ 
blood  cells  have  largely  disappeare^^ 
In  some  instances  the  tissue  is  ve-»-j 
soft  and  freely  exudes  a  punile»3t 
exudate  (purulent  infiltration)  aaad 
small  abscesses  may  develop. 

The    anemic    appearance   of  the 
affected  area  during  the  stage  of  gray 
hepatization  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
number  of  leukocytes  and  in  part  to 
the  pressure  on  the  capillary  vessels. 
While  the  majority  of  cases  follow 
the    sequence    of    events    described     , 
I  above,  each  stage  lasting  from  two 
to     three    days,    the    process   may 
terminate  in  two  or  three  days  instead 
of    being   prolonged   for    a   week  or 
more.     In  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
asthenic,  the  amount   of   fibrin  prfr 
duced  may  be  small  and  the  alveoli     i 
I   but  slightly  distended,  so   that  the     I 
I   usual  dry,  granular  appearance  of  the     ' 
I   lung  is  not  observed  (Adami). 

Resolution. — The  first  evidence 
pointing  to  the  stage  of  resolution 
is  a  breaking  up  of  the  fibrin  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  leukocytes. 
The  lung  becomes  smaller,  has  a  boggy  feel  and  the  pleura  becomes  re- 
laxed and  thrown  into  folds.  On  section  the  surface  is  yellowish  in 
color,  very  moist  and  a  creamy,  almost  purulent  fluid  can  be  squeezed 
out.  The  softened  exudate  is  removed  partly  by  being  expectorated  and 
partly  by  absorption;  the  latter  ie  probably  the  more  important  as  the 
exudate  disappears  in  cases  in  which  both  cough  and  expectoration  are 
entirely  absent.     The  dissolving  of  the  exudate  is  due  to  autolysis. 

The  coagulated  albumen  is  broken  up  into  soluble  albuminoids  and 
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further  decomposition  products  through  the  action  of  a  ferment  that  is 
probably  given  off  by  the  leukocytes  (StrumpslI).  Cook,  in  Osier's 
Clinic,  has  shown  that  the  excretion  of  the  dissolved  exudate  takes  place 
through  the  kidneys  as  shown  by  the  excessive  nitrogen  excretion  in  the 
urine. 

With  the  removal  of  the  exudate  the  desquamated  epithelium  in  the 
alveoli  are  replaced  by  regeneration  from  those  remaining  intact;  gradu- 
ally there  is  a  complete  restoration  to  the  normal.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  especially  in  young,  healthy  individuals,  complete  resolution 
takes  place  uninterruptedly.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  dis- 
eased area  instead  of  undergoing  a  normal  involution  becomes  the  site 
of  an  abscess,  a  gangrenous  process,  or  fibroid  induration. 

Site  of  the  Disease. — ^It  has  been  shown  in  every  series  of  cases  of 
lobar  pneumonia  that  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  the  parts  most 
frequently  affected  and  that  the  right  lower  lobe  is  slightly  more  vulner- 
aUe  than  the  left.  The  excess  of  frequency  of  the  affection  of  the  right 
over  the  left  lung  as  a  unilateral  affection,  and  independently  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lesion,  may  be  regarded  as  occurring  in  the  proportion  of  about 
3  to  2.  The  distribution  of  the  lesions  is  well  illustrated  in  Jiisgensen's' 
Urge  series  of  6666  cases:  right  lung,  3580  cases:  left  lung,  2548  cases; 
both  lungs,  538  cases.  Involvement  of  the  upper  lobes  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  children  and  in  those  of  advanced  years  than  in  the  middle 
periods  of  life.  When  the  disease  attacks  both  lungs  it  is  the  two  lower 
lobes  that  are  usually  affected  but  bilateral  lesions  may  occur  in  both 
apices  or  in  one  apex  and  one  lower  lobe.  Rarely  both  lungs  may  be 
wtensively  involved.  In  a  case  seen  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 
fieath  occurred  on  the  third  day  and  at  the  autopsy  both  lungs,  from  apex 
'o  base,  were  found  to  be  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization. 

The  unaffected  portion  of  the  lobe  may  show  no  change  but  is  very 
<*ininonly  congested  and  edematous.  The  uninvolved  lobes  both  on 
^e  affected  and  the  unaffected  side  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  or  may 
^uow  evidences  of  congestion. 

Associated  Lesions. — -The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  more 
"'■  less  congested  and  the  smaller  tubes  are  usually  blocked  with  a  fibrin- 
ous exudate.  In  some  instances  even  the  large  bronchi  are  filled  with  the 
^*Udate  constituting  what  is  known  as  massive  pneumonia.  The  bron- 
'^'^ial  lymph  nodes  are  constantly  swollen. 

Except  in  cases  of  central  pneumonia  the  pleura  is  always  involved. 
'  he  portion  overlj-ing  the  pulmonary  lesion  is  dull,  and  granular  in 
appearance  and  covered  with  lymph,  A  slight  excess  of  serofibrinous 
^*"  fibrin opiu-ulent  exudate  is  often  present  and  occasionally  becomes 
^Efficiently  large  to  constitute  a  true  empyema.  The  occurrence  of  the 
'*tter  is  relatively  common  in  children. 

Pericardiiis. — Based  on  autopsy  findings  pericarditis  is  far  more 
"^mmon  than  clinical  data  would  indicate.  During  life  pericarditis  is 
WinoBt  con.stantIy  overlooked.  This  is  well  illustrated  Viy  figures  given 
"y  Cowan  who  reports  a  post-mortem  incidence  of  12.6  per  cent,  as  con- 
Vasted  with  1.2  per  cent,  from  the  wards.  The  pericardium  may  be 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  general  infection  but  in  most  instances  the 
pericardial  infection  arises  apparently  as  the  result  of  direct  extension 

^  '  Ziemssen's  "Hflndbudi  d,  Sjiec.  Path.  u.  Xit.,"  1S74. 
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from  the  lung.     Rarely  a  pericardial  effusion,  serofibrinous  or  purulent 
in  character,  may  occur. 

Endocarditis  is  not  often  noted  during  life  but  at  the  autopsy  table 
it  is  not  an  infrequent  finding.  In  a  series  of  100  post-mortem  cases  Osier 
noted  the  presence  of  endocarditis  in  16  instances.  The  lesion  is  more 
commonly  of  the  ulcerative  type. 

Meningitis. — Occasionally  meningitis  occurs  during  the  course  of 
lobar  pneumonia.  The  frequency  with  which  it  is  encountered  varies 
widely.  Osier  noted  the  presence  of  meningitis  in  8  of  100  autopsied 
cases  while  Pearce  observed  but  2  out  of  121  cases. 

Of  the  more  unusual  complications  mention  should  be  made  of  peri- 
tonitis, otitis  media,  arthritis,  parotitis,  phlebitis  and  abscess  formation 
in  various  portions  of  the  body.  In  addition  there  may  be  associated 
with  the  disease  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  intestines  or  mouth. 

In  common  with  the  other  infectious  diseases  degenerative  changes 
are  usually  evident  in  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys  and  the  spleen  is  often 
enlarged  and  softened. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  of  pneumonia  is  not  absolutely 
known.  The  disease  has  been  observed  to  develop  within  a  day  or  two 
after  a  traumatic  injury  to  the  chest.  In  those  instances  in  which  the 
disease  assumes  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  seven  or  eight  days  may 
elapse  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  development  of  the 
trouble. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pneumonia  both  in  its  mode  of  onset 
and  in  the  symptoms  which  characterize  its  course,  presents  a  t}T)ical 
picture.  It  is  estimated  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  cases  the  onset  occurs 
suddenly.  In  20  per  cent,  it  is  indefinite  and  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  prodromes.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a 
history  of  a  slight  respiratory  infection  which  differs  in  no  way  from  an 
ordinary  "cold.''  This  may  have  been  present  for  several  days  or  even 
a  week  or  longer  when  the  pneumonic  process  suddenly  manifests  itself. 
In  other  instances  the  patient  may  complain  for  several  days  of  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  chilliness  or  slight  fever.  An 
insidious  onset  is  frequently  seen  in  pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the  aged, 
in  alcoholics  and  as  a  terminal  infection  in  chronic  diseases. 

In  frank,  typical,  lobar  pneumonia  the  onset  is  sudden  and  character- 
ized by  a  severe  chill  which  may  last  for  as  long  as  a  half  an  hour;  or  in- 
stead of  the  initial  rigor  the  patient  may  complain  of  chilliness  and  pain 
in  the  side.     Coincidently  with  the  chill,  fever  appears.     By  the  end  of 
the  first  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  the  clinical  picture  in  a  typical 
case  is  characteristic.     The  patient  is  breathing  more  rapidly  than  usual; 
complains  of  pain  in  the  side,  the  pain  in  some  instances  being  almost  un- 
bearable; and  there  is  a  frequent,  partially  suppressed  cough  which  for  a 
day  or  so  is  unproductive.     By  the  second  or  third  day  the  patient  expec- 
torates the  characteristic  sputum.     This  may  be  bright  red  but  more 
commonly  is  brownish-red  or  rusty  in  appearance  and  extremely  tena- 
cious.    The  gummy,  viscid  character  of  the  sputum,  which  renders  its 
expulsion  difficult  and  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  sputum  cup, 
is  pathognomic  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

The  disease  has  an  average  duration  of  from  five  to  ten  days  when, 
in  a  little  over  half  of  cases,  it  abruptly  terminates  by  crisis. 
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Special  Symptoms. — Fever. — A  rise  in  the  temperature  occura  at 
time  of  the  chill  and  may  reach  the  fastigium  within  12  to  24  hours, 
lome  instances  the  fever  may  increase  gradually  for  a  couple  of  days. 
I  temperature  of  pneumonia  is  continuous  in  type  with  slight  evening 
issions  which  may  not  amount  to  more  than  one  degree.  In  the 
rage  case  the  temperature  ranges  between  103°  and  lOS^F.  during  the 
rse  of  the  disease  when  it  abruptly  falls  by  crisis  {Fig.  273).  About 
»r  cent,  of  cases  may  Ire  expected  to  terminate  ,in  from  five  to  ten 


folio  wing  the  toll  la  the  temperature. 


i.  Occasionally  cases  are  encountered  in  which  the  disease  termi- 
ffl  as  early  as  the  third  day  and  more  often  it  may  be  prolonged  for 
weeks  or  more.  In  cases  of  long  duration  the  temperature  usually 
ides  by  lysis  (Fig.  274).  In  not  a  few  cases  there  is  apt  to  occur  in 
middle  of  the  course  of  the  disease  a  slight  drop  in  the  temperature 
r  which  it  again  arises.  This  is  known  as  a  pseudo-crisis  (Fig.  275). 
mg  1854  collected  cases  a  pseudo-crisis  was  noted  in  172  or  9.8  per 
.  (Norris).  Occasionallyjust  prior  to  the  crisis  the  fever  may  increase 
itly. 
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While  as  a  rule  hyperpyrexia  is  associated  with  fat^  cases  recovery 
has  followed  very  high  temperatures — 107°  to  KWF.  A  fairly  high 
degree  of  fever,  from  103°  to  105°F.,  is  not  a  bad  sign  but  relatively  low 
temperatures  are  very  commonly  associated  with  fatal  cases.  A  tem- 
perature of  lOOT,  or  less  is  very  frequently  seen  in  pneumonia  as  it 
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occurs  in  the  aged,  in  the  debilitated  and  in  those  with  an  overwhelming 
infection. 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  one  of  the  moat  constant  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia, some  observers  having  noted  its  presence  in  as  high  as  90  per  cent, 
of  cases.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed,  in  some  cases  preceding 
the  chill;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  make  itself  manifest  until  the 
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third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  The  pain  may  disappear  in  a  day 
or  so  but  us  a  rule  continues  throughout  the  attack.  In  the  frank  pneu- 
monia of  adults  the  pain  is  usually  sharp  and  lancinating  in  character 
and  in  some  instances  is  so  severe  as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  In  central 
and  apical  pneumonias  and  in  children  pain  may  be  very  slight  or  entirely 
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absent.  Nor  is  it  much  in  evidence  in  senile  or  asthenic  pneumonias. 
In  delirious  patients  pain  is  not  complained  of  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  pain 
corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  consolidation  but  not  infrequently  it  is 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  nipple  on  the  affected  side.  Rarely  pain 
may  be  complained  of  on  the  unaffected  side.  Most  important  to  bear 
in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  pain  produced  by  pneumonia  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  abdomen  and  thus  simulate  appendicitis  or  some  other 
abdominal  lesion.  Failure  to  recognize  the  true  source  of  the  pain  has, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  led  to  the  performance  of  a  laparotomy.  Chatard 
noted  abdominal  pain  51  times  in  658  pneumonia  patients  (7.7  per  cent.) 
and  GriflBth  has  recorded  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  occurred 
in  children. 

While  severe  pain  in  the  chest  is  not  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia 
its  occurrence  is  significant  if  the  pain  is  greatly  increased  by  breathing, 
coughing  and  talking,  or  if  aggravated  by  moving  about.  In  some  in- 
stances the  chest  wall  over  the  site  of  the  consolidation  is  hyperesthetic, 
the  patient  often  complaining  bitterly  when  the  region  is  percussed.  Im- 
mobilization of  the  affected  side  often  relieves  the  pain  by  limiting  the 
respiratory  excursion  and  thus  preventing  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  from  rubbing  together. 

Headache  is  usually  experienced  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  In  some 
instances  it  is  very  severe.     Earache  may  also  be  complained  of. 

Respiratory  Symptoms. — Acceleration  of  the  respiratory  rate  may  be 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  pneumonia  especially  when  the  disease 
occurs  as  a  terminal  infection  in  the  aged  or  in  those  suffering  from  some 
chronic  affection.  The  type  of  the  breathing  is  of  the  greatest  diag- 
nostic importance.  The  respirations  are  short  and  shallow  and  often 
accompanied  by  an  ** expiratory  grunt"  and  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the 
alae  nasi.  The  respiratory  rate  is  almost  invariably  quickened.  It  is 
rarely  under  30  and  in  adults  the  rate  may  be  as  high  as  60  or  70  per 
minute.  In  children  the  respiratory  rate  may  be  100  or  more.  Quicken- 
ing of  the  respiratory  rate  is  due  to  several  causes,  namely:  to  a  limita- 
tion of  the  respiratory  excursion  due  to  pain,  which  is  especially  noticeable 
when  one  of  the  lower  lobes  is  involved;  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
tissue  consolidated;  and  to  fever,  toxemia  or  cyanosis.  In  those  cases 
in  which  pain  is  the  chief  factor  the  respirations  tend  to  become  deeper 
and  slower  with  the  subsidence  of  the  pain;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
involvement  extends  or  if  the  toxemia  increases  in  severity  the  respiratory 
rate  will  increase  in  rapidity.  While  extreme  rapidity  of  the  respiratory 
rate  cannot  be  regarded  in  all  cases  as  of  serious  significance  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  fatal  issue  occurs  more  frequently  in  patients  in  whom  the 
rate  is  above  50.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  cases  in  which 
the  rapid  and  shallow  breathing  is  caused  by  severe  pain.  Dyspnea  may 
be  present  in  conjunction  with  the  increased  respiratory  rate.  It  is  usually 
indicative  of  a  profuse  bronchial  catarrh,  edema  of  the  lungs  or  some  com- 
plication which  restricts  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  such  as  an  effusion. 

Cough. — In  the  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia,  such  as  sometimes  occur 
in  the  aged,  in  alcoholics  and  in  those  with  apical  lesions,  cough  is  some- 
times absent,  but  in  practically  all  cases  of  frank  pneumonia  in  adults 
cough  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  pneumonia 
is  preceded  by  a  "cold"  the  cough  is  already  present  at  the  time  of  the 
chill.     When  the  disease  is  ushered  in  with  a  sudden  onset  the  cough 
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occurs  with  or  very  shortly  after  the  chill  and  in  the  beginning  is  unpro- 
ductive and  often  paroxysmal.     Owing  to  the  associated  pleurisy  th^ 
act  of  coughing  greatly  intensifies  the  pain  and  for  this  reason  the  patients* 
attempts  to  suppress  or  smother  the  cough.     In  the  course  of  one  to^ 

three  days  expectoration  appears  and  the  cough  may  lessen  in  severity 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cough  may  increase  in  severity  and  greatly  ta^Bi 
the  patient's  strength.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  cough  is  tcra 
be  looked  on  as  of  grave  import  as  it  not  infrequently  indicates  th^ 
onset  of  exhaustion  or  coma. 

Sputum. — The  character  of  the  sputum  constitutes  the  one  feature  ^ 
of  pneumonia  that  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  Often  absen^ 
for  the  first  day  or  so,  it  appears  first  as  a  frothy,  white  substance,  whic'^^ 
may  be  streaked  with  blood.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  £r 
assumes  its  characteristic  appearance.  In  color  it  is  rusty  or  brick- 
in  appearance,  due  to  the  admixture  of  blood  and  the  fibrinous  exudate 
Of  more  importance  is  the  consistency.  Typical  pneumonic  sputum- 
is  semitransparent,  viscid  and  extremely  tenacious,  being  expelled  wi 
difficulty  and  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  sputum  cup.  As  the  disc 
progresses  and  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. is  reached,  the  sputum  1 
its  sanguinolent  appearance  and  beconios  yellowish  and  finally  whi 
At  times  it  has  a  greenish  tinge.  Instead  of  being  thick  and  tenacio^jg 
the  sputum  may  ho  watery  and  of  a  brownish  color,  resembling  pn^uje 
juice.  Sputum  of  this  character .  is  usually  associated  with  cases  of 
severe  infection  such  as  are  encountered  among  habitual  drunkards. 

Rarely  the  sputum  shows  no  evidence  of  blood  throughout  the  attaci 
and  still  more  rarely  the  sputum  may  be  absent.     The  latter  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  children  who  swallow  the  sputum  and  in  delirious  or  stuporous 
patients  who  fail  to  cough  it  up.     While  the  expectoration  of  pure  blood 
may  occur  in  pneumonia,  the  occurrence  of  a  frank  hemoptysis  should 
arouse  one's  suspicions  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  tuberculous  rather  than  a 
pneumococcus  infection. 

Microscopically  the  sputum  shows  in  the  early  stages  the  presence 
of  crenated  red  blood  cells;  later  leukocytes,  shreds  of  fibrin  and  at  times 
Curschmann  spirals  and  casts  from  the  smaller  bronchioles.  The  type 
of  organism  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  section  on  bacteriology. 

Nervous  Symptoms.-  -As  an  initial  symptom  headache  is  common. 
In  children  the  attack  is  not  infrequently  ushered  in  with  a  convulsion. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease  delirium  is  apt  to  occur.  The  character 
of  the  delirium  varies  greatly;  in  some  instances  it  consists  of  sUght  in- 
coherence; in  others,  especially  in  asthenic  and  senile  patients,  it  is 
commonly  of  the  stuporous  and  muttering  variety;  in  still  others  the 
delirium  takes  the  form  of  violent  maniacal  excitement  often  with  homi- 
cidal tendencies.  As  the  last-mentioned  condition  may  develop  suddenly 
pneumonia  patients  should  always  be  carefully  watched. 

Among  those  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  the  occurrence 
of  delirium  resembling  delirium  tremens  is  not  uncommon.  Apex 
pneumonias  are  said  to  develop  a  severe  form  of  delirium  more  often 
than  those  with  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  lung.  Among  7624  cases  of 
pneumonia  delirium  was  noted  in  1343  or  17  per  cent.  (Musser  and 
Norris). 

The  Blood. — There  is  no  anemia  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  pneu- 
monia and  the  red  cells  and  hemoglobin  show  little  or  no  change.     There 
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is,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  leukocytosis.  In  the  average 
case  the  white  cell  count  ranges  between  15,000  and  30,000;  it  may  be  as 
high  as  100,000.  Very  high  counts  are  often  associated  with  cases  of 
severe  infection  and  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally.  The  absence  of 
eukocytosis  is  a  bad  sign  and  often  points  to  an  unusually  severe 
nfection  or  lack  of  resistance. 

The  Urine. — In  practically  all  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly 
educed,  highly  colored,  increased  in  specific  gravity  and  markedly  acid — 
he  so-called  febrile  urine.  Traces  of  albumen  are  usually  present  and 
here  may  be  tube  casts.  The  chlorides  are  greatly  diminished  or  entirely 
ibsent. 

Digestive  Symptoms. — In  children  the  onset  may  be  attended  with 
romiting.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur  and  in  toxic  cases  it 
nay  become  very  dry.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  bowels  usually 
constipated.  Diarrhea  may  arise  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel 
>ecomes  the  seat  of  a  croupous  exudate.  A  verj^  troublesome  and  often 
iangerous  symptom  is  meteorism. 

The  Skin. — Labial  herpes  occur  so  frequently  in  croupous  pneumonia 
-hat  their  occurrence  is  always  of  diagnostic  value.  The  vesicles  may 
appear  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  about  the  chin  or  nose.  Occasion- 
sJly  they  occur  about  the  genitals  and  anus.  The  frequency  of  herpes 
varies  greatly,  the  figures  ranging  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  Cases  in  which 
tierpes  occur  are  said  to  have  a  better  prognosis. 

Sweating  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease  but  as  a  rule  is 
noted  only  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  when  it  may  be  profuse.  Flushing 
of  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

The  Crisis. — The  phenomena  which  charactorize  the  crisis  or  termina- 
tion of  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  or  any  other  disease.  In  the  course  of  a  few^  hours  a 
patient  who  has  been  desperately  ill  and  w'hose  fate  hangs  in  the  balance 
^akes  from  a  sound  sleep  nearly  free  from  his  distressing  symptoms;  and 
^ot  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  w^ith  the  extraordinary  change  in 
^he  subjective  symptoms  the  physical  signs  over  the  affected  lung 
^^niain  unaltered.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  change  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  establishment  of  an  active  immunitv  to  the  toxin  of  the 
Pneumococcus. 

As  already  stated  the  crisis  may  be  expected  on  or  about  the  seventh 
day  of  the  disease ;  in  some  instances  it  occurs  a  day  or  so  earlier  and  in 
others  it  is  delayed  for  several  days  longer. 

The  onset  of  the  crisis  may  be  heralded  by  a  disappearance  of  the 

Restlessness  and  delirium;  the  flushed  face  becomes  pale;  and  the  anxious 

facial  expression  is  replaced  by  one  of  calm.     At  the  same  time  the  patient 

becomes  drowsy  and  falls  asleep.     The  sleep  at  first  broken  gradually 

deepens  and  may  last  from  5  to  12  hours  or  more.     During  this  time  the 

temperature  rapidly  falls  from  104°  or  105°F.  to  97°  or  98°F.  and  is 

accompanied  by  sweating  which  is  often  most  profuse.     In  some  instances 

the  temperature  may  fall  six  or  eight  degrees  within  1  hour,  while  in 

others  the  decline  lasts  as  long  as  24  hours.     The  temperature  may  show 

a  slight  rise  on  the  following  day  and  then  drop  permanently.     The 

respiratipns  become  slower,  the  pidse  rate  drops  and  the  cough  becomes 

ooser  (see  Fig.  273).    The  rusty  character  of  the  sputum  may  persist 

or  a  few  days.     If  delirium  has  been  a  marked  feature  it  may  be  several 
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days  before  the  mind  is  entirely  clear.  In  a  ease  free  from  complications 
the  convalescence  is  rapid,  recovery  being  usually  completed  in  about 
three  weeks. 

The  phenomena  just  described  occur  in  about  half  the  cases  terminat- 
ing favorably.  In  the  remainder  the  fever  instead  of  suddenly  disappear- 
ing gradually  subsides  by  lysis  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  gradual 
rather  than  a  rapid  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  The  more  prolonged 
the  attack  the  more  apt  is  the  termination  to  be  by  lysis. 

Physical  Signs. — The  following  description  is  that  of  frank  lobar 
pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult.  The  commoner  variations  which 
characterize  the  atypical  case  will  be  considered  separately.  The  phys- 
ical signs  indicative  of  the  disease  manifest  themselves  in  from  24  to  48 
hours.  If  delayed  beyond  this  period,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pneumonia  starts  in  the  central  portion  of  the  lung  and  gradually 
extends  toward  the  periphery.  In  some  instances  the  lesion  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  central  portion  of  the  lung  and  physical  signs  may  be 
absent  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

Inspection. — There  are  certain  striking  features  about  pneumonia 
even  from  its  onset,  that  render  the  probability  of  its  presence  apparent 
from  inspection  alone.  The  breathing  is  rapid  and  the  respirations  are 
short  and  shallow,  often  accompanied  by  an  '* expiratory  grunt,"  inspira- 
tory dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi  and  an  exaggerated  action  of  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration,  such  as  the  sternocleidomastoids  and  scalenl 
The  presence  of  herpes  labialis  is  very  suggestive.  One  cheek  may  be 
more  flushed  than  its  fellow  and  very  often  the  pupils  are  unequal,  the 
dilated  pupil  being,  as  a  rule,  on  the  affected  side. 

The  patient  usually  lies  flat  on  his  back  but  may  lie  on  the  affected 
or  unaffected  side.  In  the  effort  to  minimize  the  pain  the  patient  may 
be  propped  up  in  bed  and  inclined  toward  the  affected  side. 

Inspection  of  the  chest  itself,  especially  when  the  disease  is  fully 
developed,  will  show  a  diminution  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  and 
an  exaggerated  movement  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  lower  lobe  is 
affected  the  expansion  of  the  chest  over  the  upper  lobe  on  the  affected 
side  may  be  exaggerated.  Occasionally  when  the  left  lung  is  the  seat 
of  disease  the  involved  portion  may  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  heart. 
Inspection  of  the  cardiac  area  shows  nothing  abnormal. 

Palpation. — Diminished  expansion  of  one  side  as  compared  to  the 
other  may  be  more  apparent  from  palpation  than  inspection.  During 
the  stage  of  engorgement  which  usually  lasts  from  12  to  24  hours  the 
tactile  fremitus  may  show  no  change  but  during  the  period  of  consolida- 
tion it  is  exaggerated.  Absent  or  diminished  expansion  occurs  in  cases 
of  central  pneumonia  and  in  the  so-called  massive  pneumonia  when  the 
bronchi  are  plugged  with  the  fibrinous  exudate.  Occasionally  a  friction 
or  rhonchial  fremitus  may  be  felt.  Pressure  over  the  consolidated  area 
will  often  elicit  a  tender  spot,  the  pain  being  referred  to  a  point  some 
distance  away. 

The  pulse  in  sthenic  lobar  pneumonia  is  full  and  bounding  once  the 
disease  has  become  established.  During  the  chill  it  is  small  and  in  the 
aged  or  debilitated  it  may  be  weak  and  rapid  throughout. 

Formerly  considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio.  In  health  this  is  about  4.5  to  1,  while  in  pneumonia  it  maybe  3  to 
1,  2  to  1,  or  even  1  to  1.     In  an  obscure  case  this  ratio  is  suggestive  oi 
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pueumonia  as  there  is  no  other  febrile  disease  in  which  the  respirationB 
are  so  frequently  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse. 

In  the  case  of  average  severity  the  pulse  ranges  from  100  to  110. 
Generally  speaking  a  low  pulse  rate  is  a  favorable  indication.  When 
the  rate  is  120  or  over  the  outlook  is  serious,  as  it  has  long  been  noted 
that  a  high  pulse  rate  is  attended  by  a  very  high  mortality.  The  pulse 
rate  in  women  tends  to  be  slightly  liigher  than  in  men.  A  high  pulse 
rate  in  children  does  not  have  the  same  significance  as  in  adults  as  the 
former  not  uncommonly  have  a  rate  ranging  from  120  to  150.  Irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  also  to  be  viewed  as  a  very  serious  symptom.  Of 
17  patients  with  an  irregular  pulse  13  died  (Lord). 

A  few  years  ago  G.  A.  Gibson  pointed  out  that  when  the  bhod-pressitre 
as  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mercury  does  not  fall  below  the  pulse  rate 
as  expressed  in  beats  per  minute,  the  patient  is  in  no  immediate  danger. 
With,  for  example,  a  pulse  rate  of  100  and  a  blood-pressure  of  125  there 
is  no  need  for  interference  but  if  this  ratio  becomes  reversed  active 
atimiilation  is  demanded  in  order  to  relieve  the  threatened  cardiac 
failure.  While  this  observation  is  of  importance  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  absolutely. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  note  over  the  affected  lobe  may,  if  the 
cafe  is  seen  early,  be  tympanitic  in  qualify.  As  the  consolidation  in- 
creases the  note  becomes  absolutely  dull  and  there  is  in  addition,  a  feeling 
of  resistance.  The  dull  note  remains  even  after  the  crisis  but  with  the 
onset  of  resolution  the  note  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  resonant. 
Occasionally  the  note  may  become  resonant  within  two  or  three  days  but 
M  a  rule  several  weeks  elapse  before  the  normal  standard  has  been  re- 
gained. Verj-  often  in  percussing  over  the  affected  area  varying  degrees 
of  hypersensitiveness  are  encountered  due  to  the  associated  pleurisy. 
If  the  lesion  is  situated  some  distance  from  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the 
note  will  show  little  if  any  impairment  and  may  even  be  hyperresonant. 
Over  the  unaffected  portions  the  note  is  resonant  or  if  the  consolidation 
IS  extensive  the  note  may  be  hyperresonant  as  the  result  of  compensatory 
emphysema. 

Auscultation. — At  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  breath  sounds  over  the 
effected  area  may  be  slightly  suppressed  or  even  harsher  than  normal, 
^od  broncho-vesicular  in  character;  usually  they  -are  somewhat  sup- 
pressed. The  most  important  diagnostic  sign  during  the  Jirst  stage  is  the 
cepi/Qn(  rdle. 

The  distinctive  features  of  crepitant  r&les  are  that  they  produce  a 
fiiie,  crackling,  high-pitched,  sound,  which  occurs  abruptly  at  the  end 
of  inspiration,  especially  a  forced  inspiration ;  they  are  never  heard  dur- 
'ig  expiration.  The  resemblance  between  the  sound  produced  by  a 
shower  of  crepitant  r&les  and  that  by  rubbing  the  hair  between  the  fingers 
close  to  the  ear  is  ao  similar  as  to  make  the  comparison  a  very  apt  one, 
The  crepitant  rile  is  heard  during  the  first  day  or  so  only. 

The  crepitant  rfile  while  a  very  important  diagnostic  sign  in  lobar 
pneumonia  is  not  absolutely  pathognomic  as  it  may  occur  in  a  localized. 
wca  at  the  apex  as  an  accessory  sign  of  phthisis.  It  occurs  transiently 
^der  the  following  circumstances:  A  patient  who  has  been  confined  for 

'  time  in  bed,  Ij-ing  on  the  back  and  much  enfeebled  with  any  dis- 

if  suddenly  raised  to  a  sitting  posture  and  auscultated,  a  crepitant 

^_  s  often  found  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chest  at  the  end  of  forced 
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inspiration.  The  rfile  disappears  after  a  few  forced  inspiratioDa  and  is 
heard,  not  on  one  side  only,  but  on  both  sides.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  if  the  atethosciope  be  applied  to  a  hairy  chest  the  movemecits 
in  the  act  of  inspiration  mav  produce  a  sound  identical  with  the  crepi- 
tant rale  (Flint). 

When  the  vesicles  become  entirely  filled  with  the  exudate  and  the 
lung  presents  a  solid  appearance  no  extraneous  sounds  are  produced. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  breath  sounds  become  tubular  or  bronchial 
in  character,  the  inspiration  being  high-pitched  and  of  the  same  duration 
as  expiration.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  frank  pneumonia  the  bronchial 
breathing  is  usually  quite  loud.  The  voice  sounds  are  also  intensified 
and  exaggeration  of  the  spoken  voice  and  bronchophony  are  usually 
marked.  The  whispered  voice  is  also  distinctly  transmitted.  Both 
the  spoken  and  whispered  voice  may  have,  at  times,  the  peculiar  quality 
known  as  tegophony.  This  sign  is  common  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion 
but  it  may  also  occur  over  consolidated  lung  tissue.  In  cases  of  massive 
pneumonia  both  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  may  be  very  distant  or 
entirely  absent.  Over  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  the  breath 
sounds  are  clear  and  slightly  exaggerated  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  has  preceded  the  pneumonia  rales  may  be  present- 
In  examining  the  chest  of  an  individual  suspected  of  having  pneu- 
monia care  should  be  taken  not  to  overlook  the  axillary  region.  Very 
often  when  the  pneumonia  affects  the  upper  lobe  physical  signs  will  be 
obtained  only  high  up  in  the  axilla. 

With  the  onset  of  gray  hepatization  r&les  are  again  heard.  The  return- 
ing rk\e  or  crepitus  redux,  is  held  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  crep- 
tant  r^le  of  the  first  stage,  but  others  consider  it  coarser  and  lacking  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  crepitus  redux  ther« 
arc  to  be  heard  numerous  subcrepitant  riles.  As  the  vesicles  are  cmptieJ 
of  their  contents  the  character  of  the  breath  sounds  gradually  chanf^; 
the  bronchial  breathing  becomes  broncho- vesicular  in  character  and 
finally  pure  vesicular,  although  for  a  time  the  vesicular  murmur  is  apt 
to  be  less  intense.  The  restoration  of  the  breath  sounds  to  the  normal 
may  occur  rapidly  but,  as  a  rule,  weeks  elapse  before  this  is  attained. 

Careful  examination  of  the  heart  should  be  a  routine  procedure  at 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia.  Early  in  the  disease  the  heart  sounds  usw^ly 
show  no  change  unless  toxic  symptoms  are  marked  from  the  onset.  li» 
the  later  stages  of  the  attack  functional  murmurs  are  very  common.  In 
a  few  cases  the  murmur  will  be  due  to  an  acute  endocarditis  and,  as  ha» 
been  shown  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  this  is  not  uncommonly' 
ulcerative  in  character.  The  second  pulmonic  soimd  is  generally  accentu- 
ated and  may  be  reduplicated  as  well.  A  diminution  of  the  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  to  be  regarded  seriously  as  it  is  oft«n  * 
forerunner  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  Cardiac  failure  ma>' 
manifest  itself  by  sudden  syncope  but  more  often  it  develops  more  wT" 
less  gradually.  The  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  in  addition  ther^" 
are  cyanosis,  dyspnea  and  cold  extremities.  The  above  sj-mptoms  may 
occur  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  crisis;  occurring  at  this  time  ihey  are* 
as  a  rule,  often  mild  and  of  brief  duration.  Occurring  after  crisis  ev«» 
mild  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure  are  serious  as  they  indicate  connder' 
able  damage  of  the  heart  muscle.  Cardiac  weakness  develops  as  a  role, 
in  ca>«es  with  severe  toxemia,  extensive  consolidation  and  hyperpyrexj*. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  incidence  of  pericarditis  in  the 
post-mortem  room  as  compared  to  the  clinical  findings.  While  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  precordium  would  undoubtedly  bring  about 
a  higher  percentage  of  cases  of  clinical  pericarditis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  pericardial  changes  are  often  terminal  in  character  and 
turthermore,  that  the  confusion  of  sounds  often  renders  an  accurate 
obeervation  ver>'  uncertain. 

In  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  pneu- 
monia Conner  and  Dodge  determined  their  frequency  as  follows:  (1) 
Circumscribed  area  of  feeble  and  indistinct  breathing  as  compared  with 
ihe  opposite  side.  (2)  Circumscribed  impairment  without  or  with  tym- 
panitic quality  (sitting  up),  (3)  Crepitant  r&les.  (4)  Slight  increase  in 
intensity  and  clearness  of  vocal  resonance. 

Wilson  Fox  gives  the  following  sequence  of  physical  signs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anatomical  stages  of  engorgement,  hepatization,  and 
rpsolution. 

1.  Altered  characters  of  the  respirator}'  sound,  which  may  bo  weaker 
or  harsher  than  natural,  and  attended  or  immediately  followed  by  fine, 
crackling  rales. 

2.  Dulnesa  on  percussion,  attended  by  bronchial  or  tubular  or  sup- 
pressed breathing,  bronchophony  and  increased  vocal  fremitus,  together 
with  diminished   respiratory   movement,    chiefly   affecting   the   act   of 


3.  The  return  of  crepitation,  usually  in  a  coarser  form;  gradual 
diminution  of  percussion  dulness,  together  with  the  return  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  and  of  the  characters  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  vocal 
resonance  and  fremitus  to  the  healthy  standard. 

The  Stage  of  Resolution. — The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  great!}'. 
Rarely  there  may  be  a  restoration  to  the  normal  within  two  or  three 
<laj-8  after  the  crisis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  three  or  four  weeks 
or  even  longer  must  elapse  before  physical  signs  indicating  a  normal 
luEg  are  obtained.  In  a  aeries  of  40  cases  in  which  resolution  was  unduly 
delayed  McCrae  found  that  the  duration  extended  to  the  fourth  week 
m  5  cases,  fifth  week  in  10  cases,  sixth  week  in  4  cases,  ninth  week  in  3 
(^Mes,  and  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks  each  1  case.  The  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  consolidated  area  can  be  observed  from  day  to  day. 
If  Do  such  change  is  apparent  one  should  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
wi  abscess,  gangrene  or  the  development  of  an  effusion.  The  former 
two  conditions  will  generally  manifest  themselves  sooner  or  later,  by 
typcal  symptoms.  The  presence  of  an  effusion  is  more  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. One  not  infrequently  sees  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
'Solution  has  never  taken  place  and  that  the  signs  of  consolidation 
Psraist.  As  a  rule  one  of  two  things  has  occurred:  either  the  pneumonia 
"M  been  complicated  by  an  effusion  or,  as  occasionally  happens,  an 
»ttack  of  dry  pleurisy,  followed  by  an  effusion,  was  ushered  in  with  chilly 
Misations,  fever  and  pain  in  the  side  thus  simulating  lobar  pneumonia. 
2*rely  the  affected  portion  gradually  undergoes  fibroid  changes.  Absorp- 
tion of  the  exudate  and  the  restoration  of  the  lung  to  its  normal  state  is 
™e  rule;  therefore  in  any  case  in  which  the  physical  signs  show  no  change 
wteahould  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  above  changes 
'>eiiig  present  and  by  means  of  an  exploring  needle  and  the  X-rays  deler- 
■niBe  the  exact  nature. 
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Relapse. — There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
term.  Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  those  rare  instances  in  which  a  few 
days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  original  attack  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
lung  tissue  occurs.  *'If  the  lung,  after  an  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia 
involving  one  or  several  lobes,  becomes  normal  after  the  fever  has  tenni- 
nated  by  crisis  or  lysis,  the  patient  is  convalescent;  and  if  at  least  three 
days  or  several  weeks  after  the  deferescence  a  new  infiltration  of  the  same 
or  othe '  lobes  with  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  local  and  general 
nature  occur,  a  relapse  has  without  question  taken  place"  (Wagner). 

Among  5966  cases  collected  from  the  literature  a  relapse  occurred  in 
36  or  0.60  per  cent.  (Norris). 

Cliaical  Varieties  of  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  is  not  infrequently 
enco'iiitered  in  forms  which  present  more  or  less  well-marked  variations 
from  the  ordinary  frank  type  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  certain  symptoms  predominate;  in  others  the 
variation  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  anatomical  lesion.  In 
the  recent  influenza  epidemic  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia  were  en- 
countered with  great  frequency.     (See  section  on  Influenza.) 

Asthenic  Pneumonia, — This  term  is  applied  to  pneumonias  character- 
ized by  extreme  prostration.  The  onset  is  often  insidious.  Physical 
signs  may  be  absent  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  subjective  symptoms. 
In  other  instances  there  are  severe  nervous  symptoms  such  as  delirium, 
great  prostration  and  finally  coma.  Asthenic  pneumonia  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  aged  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  chronic  illness. 

Senile  Pneumonia, — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  asthenic  pneu- 
monia. The  disease  as  seen  in  those  of  advanced  years  very  commonly 
has  an  insidious  onset,  ill-defined  physical  signs  and  severe  constitutional 
symptoms. 

Terminal  Pneumonia. — In  those  who  are  the  victims  of  some  chronic 
affection  such  as  diabetes,  cardiac,  renal  or  pulmonary  disease  the  final 
act  of  the  drama  may  be  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Terminal  pneumonias 
are  common  during  the  winter  months  and  like  the  asthenic  and  senile 
types  are  often  characterized  by  a  paucity  of  physical  signs  and  marked 
prostration. 

The  three  types  above  mentioned  are  not  infrequently  overlooked 
because  they  lack  the  characteristic  features  of  frank  pneumonia  both 
as  regards  the  physical  signs  and  the  symptoms.  The  occurrence  of 
respiratory  symptoms  no  matter  how  slight  or  evidences  of  prostration  in 
the  aged  and  in  those  suffering  from  some  chronic  ailment  should  alwa^^s 
suggest  the  possibility  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — In  this  type  the  cerebral  symptom^ 
are  frequently  so  marked  as  to  suggest  delirium  tremens.     The  respira- 
tory symptoms  may  be  very  trivial.     It  is  currently  believed  that  in 
alcoholics  the  disease  affects  the  apex  of  the  lung  more  frequently  than 
the  base. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia. — Mention  is  made  of  this  term  simply  to  cau- 
tion against  its  use.  The  designation  is  misleading  as  one  is  never 
certain  whether  it  has  reference  to  a  patient  who  has  passed  into  the 
typhoid  state  or  whether  the  pneumonia  has  been  associated  with 
typhoid  fever. 

Larval  or  Abortive  Pneumonia. — Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in  which 
the  disease  runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  three  days.     In  such  cases  the 
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irmptoms  may  be  quite  characteristic  of  pneumonia  but  the  physical 
ndings  are,  as  a  rule,  inconclusive.  Abortive  pneumonia  is  most  apt 
3  be  encountered  in  institutions  in  which  the  disease  is  for  the  time 
revailing. 

Epidemic  Pneumonia, — The  fact  that  pneumonia  may  assume  the 
ortions  of  a  mild  epidemic  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  dealing  with 
he  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Post-operative  pneumonia  has  been  referred  to  under  etiology. 

Central  Pneumonia. — In  those  cases  in  which  ^he  symptoms  point 
onclusively  to  lobar  pneumonia  but  in  which  physical  signs  are  very 
light  or  wanting,  the  lesion  is  deep-seated  or  centrally  placed.  This 
aay  continue  throughout  the  disease  or  after  three  or  four  days  the 
esion  may  extend  sufficiently  near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  to  admit 
)f  its  recognition. 

Apex  Pneumonia. — When  lobar  pneumonia  affects  the  upper  lobes 
it  is  believed  to  be  of  a  more  severe  type.  Prostration,  hyperpyrexia, 
and  cerebral  symptoms  are  often  marked.  In  children  and  in  alcoholics 
the  apex  is  very  commonly  involved.  The  right  apex  is  affected  about 
twice  as  often  as  the  left. 

Wandering  or  Creeping  Pneumonia. — Practically  every  case  of  pneu- 
monia spreads  to  some  extent.  As  a  rule,  it  extends  from  a  given  spot 
but  limits  itself  sharply  to  one  lobe.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  slowly 
extends  spreading  from  lobe  to  lobe  by  contiguity;  in  others  the  process 
apparently  develops  afresh  at  different  points  in  the  same  or  even  the 
opposite  lung. 

Massive  Pneumonia. — This  is  a  rare  form  in  which  the  large  bronchi 
t>ecome  entirely  filled  with  the  croupous  exudate.  Owing  to  the  block- 
ing of  the  bronchi  the  physical  signs  may  be  limited  to  marked  flatness 
on  percussion  such  as  occur  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Both  the  breath 
and  voice  sounds  are  absent. 

Double  Pneumonia. — Both  bases  may  be  affected  simultaneously  or 
fne  apex  of  one  lung  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  opposite  lung  may  be 
evolved. 

Pneumonia  in  Children. — ^Lobar  pneumonia  as  seen  in  young  children 
often  presents  well-marked  differences  from  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
'Wults.  Instead  of  the  initial  chill  the  disease  may  be  ushered  in  with 
»n  attack  of  vomiting,  occasionally  by  a  convulsion,  or  the  child  may  be 
Mess  and  refuse  to  eat  for  several  days  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  fever. 
*ne  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  usually  higher  than  that  seen  in 
adults,  often  reaching  105°  to  107°F.  Nervous  symptoms  are  usually 
prominent,  the  child  becoming  delirious  and  unable  to  recognize  anyone; 
*ter  the  delirium  is  succeeded  by  drowsiness  and  semiconsciousness. 
M)miting  which  may  be  severe  and  persistent  is  often  a  marked  feature 
«  the  disease  in  chUdreu.  These  symptoms  at  first  sight  suggest  some 
'Cfebral  affection  especially  meningitis  but  meningitis  rarely  has  so  acute 
JJ  onset. 

Occasionally  a  child  ill  with  pneumonia  develops  an  erythematous 

wh  which  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  scarlet  fever.     It  differs 

om  the  rash  associated  with  the  latter  in  that  it  is  not  punctate  and  is 

brief  duration. 

The  disturbance  of  the  pulse  respiration  ratio  (normally  4.5  to  1) 
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13   very  suggestive.     Expectoration  is  rare  in  children  as  they  usual]}' 
swallow  the  sputum. 

The  apex  of  the  lung  is  affected  somewhat  more  frequently  than  the 
lower  lobe.  The  physical  signs  may  for  a  few  days  lie  entirely  absent  or 
very  inconclusive.  Northrup  has  epitomized  the  physical  findings  a» 
follows:  Absent  or  diminished  respiratory  murmur  over  one  lobe  or 
portion  of  a  lobe;  r^les  of  any  kind,  perhaps  appearing  only  late,  either 
in  a  localized  shower  pr  diiTusely  scattered ;  broncho- vesicular  breathing— 
a  bronchial  whiff;  slight  dulneas,  becoming  marked  only  late;  and,  lastly. 
cough. 

Mason'  in  a  study  of  the  X-ray  findings  in  lobar  pneumonia  in  younj 
children  found  that  the  consolidated  area  was  triangular  or  conical  in 
shape  with  the  baie  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  The  consolidation 
always  started  at  the  periphery  and  extended  in  toward  the  hilus,  and 
the  base  of  the  consolidated  area  is  very  frequently  situated  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  axilla.  It  is  welt  known  that  lobar 
pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  children  may  be  attended  with  nothing  more 
than  slight  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  bronchial  breathing  EUid 
voice  being  absent.  In  the -absence- of  th&  latter  signs  Mason  states 
that  the  pneumonic  process  does  not  extend  to  the  hilua.  This  leaves 
an  area  of  normal  air  tissue  which  dissipates  the  bronchial  quality  of  the 
breath  and  voice  sounds  which  have  their  origin  in  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  Absent  or  slight  physical  signs  are  due 
therefore  to  peripheral  rather  than  a  central  location  of  the  pneumonic 
process. 

Secondary  Pneumonia. — This  form  is  met  with  chiefly  as  a  coraplicft- 
tion  of  one  of  the  specific  fevers  particularly  diphtheria,  typhoid  fev6»i 
typhus  and  infiuenea.  The  symptoms  are  often  indefinite  and  tb* 
physical  signs  of  equivocal  import.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  lack  the 
striking  features  of  frank  croupous  pneumonia  and  the  physical  siffoi 
rarely  amount  to  more  than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing  &.r%a 
a  few  crackling  riles.  One  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  } 
hypostatic  congestion,  edema,  pulmonary  infarct,  a  central  pneumoiiM 
or  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

A  disturbance  of  the  normal  pulse-respiration  ratio — 4.5  to  1 >* 

always  suggestive  and  should   lead   to   careful   physical  examination- 
In  spite  of  precautions  the  lesion  is  often  overlooked. 

Diagnosis  of  Pneumonia, — The  recognition  of  a  typical  case  of  pneU" 
monia  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  an  easy  matter.  A  histor>' 
of  a  chijl_  followed  by  _jain  in  the  side,  fever ^  rapid  respirations,  the 
presence  of  herpeSf  a  leukocytosis  and  bloodyor  rusty  sput.unt  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis,  even  in  the  absence  of  ph>'*' 
ical  signs.  The  latter  it  is  to  be  recalled,  may  not  be  present  for  a  fe* 
days  and  in  some  cases  are  never  definitely  determined.  When  present 
the  physical  signs  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  render  tb^ 
diagnosis  practically  certain.  The  evolution  of  the  physical  signs  h»^ 
been  considered  in  full  and  need  not  be  considered  further. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  atypical  pneumonia  the  disease  occurs 

in  the  aged,  in  those  debilitated  by  some  chronic  disease  and  in  chiWre**: 

In  such  cases,  while  the  patient  is  usually  very  ill,  there  is  a  paucity  ^ 

both  physical  signs  or  symptoms  or  the  symptoms  while  vor\-  severe  »*"*" 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Diseases  of  Chiidrcn,  March,  1916. 
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^t  such  as  occur  in  typical  pneumonia.  One  should  always  recall  that 
Dder  these  circumstances  pneumonia  is  always  a  possibility  and  every 
leans  should  be  taken  to  determine  its  presence.     It  is  in  such  cases  that 

ItftrAf.inns  it)   t.hft    pnlsp-rftapirafion    rfttjo    sometimes    fumish    the    clue. 

L  leukocytosis  also  points  to  pneumonia  although  in  very  severe  cases 
.  leukopenia  may  be  present.  If  expert  laboratory  assistance  is  avail- 
ible,  a  blood  culture  should  be  made  in  doubtful  cases  as  this  is  the  most 
certain  method  we  possess. 

The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  lobar  pneu- 
monia are  acute  tuberculoids  yneumonia  s)t  pneumonic  phthisis,  broncho^ 
)neumomaT^ pleural   pfnsn'nn^    puln^gnary   c.nr^PRiiqn^    jiulmnnary   tfifarrt. 

andatelectasts^ 

Acide  Tuberculous  Pneumonia. — Acute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  con- 
sidered in  full  in  the  section  dealing  with  tuberculosis.     It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  here  that  tuberculosis  often  first  manifests  itself  with  a  chill, 
pain,  cough  and  signs  of  consolidation.     In  some  instances  it  is  impossible 
for  a  week  or  more  to  distinguish  it  from  lobar  pneumonia.     At  the  end 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  however,  the  temperature  changes  from  the 
continuous  to  the  remittent  or  intermittent  type, and  the  sputum  bft^^mpg 
■fiunilent  in  character.     While  pure  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard 
over  the  consolidated  area  the  absence  of  breath  sounds  is  not  unusual 
and  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.     In  every  case  of  pro- 
moted pneumonia  the  sputum  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  usually  involves  one  of  the  upper  lobes 
•nd  in  the  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  an  individual  whose  health  has 
'Sen  bad  or  who  has  had  previous  pulmonary^  trouble.  The  occurrence 
f  a,n  hemoptysis  points  to  tuberculosis  rather  than  pneumonia. 

Rarely  true  lobar  pneumonia  occurs  in  a  definitely  tuberculous  in- 
^vidual.  A  young  woman  with  a  moderately  advanced  tuberculous 
?ion  at  the  right  apex  which  had  become  arrested,  was  suddenly  seized 
*th  a  chill,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  cough.  The  temperature  rapidly 
'Se  to  103°F.  and  the  respirations  to  30.  At  the  end  of  two  days  a 
^^\  area  of  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing  was  heard  near  the  angle 
the  scapula ;  this  gradually  spread  and  involved  all  of  the  right  lower 
t>e.  The  attack  ran  a  course  of  two  weeks,  the  temperature  falling  by 
'^is.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  the  lower  lobe  gradually 
^  restored  to  normal.  There  was  no  lighting  up  of  the  tuberculous 
'^cess.  In  this  case  it  was  impossible  to  tell  during  the  attack  or  indeed 
^r  some  weeks  afterward,  whether  the  process  was  a  true  pneumonia  or  a 
^despread  tuberculous  infiltration. 

Broncho-pneumonia. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
typical  lobar  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  but  in  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  and  in  the  debilitated  croupous  pneumonia  not  infrequently 
8 mistaken  for  the  Droncno-pneumonic  form.  The  principle  features  of 
)roncho-pneumonia  are  a  gradual  onset  ^^^  ^  much  longer  duration 
han  9cgiira  in  lobar  pneumonia.  Dyspnea  and  cyanosis  are  more  marked" 
m  in  the  lobar  form  and  the  tempeLatuyne_j,sJkjKeiL-aJid  subject  tQ 

[arkeJ  intftrmiaflions.     both  lungs  are  affegt^d  and  thft_jihysH;«.l  ^ 

gammation  shows  a  preponderance  of  signs  of  broiichitis  pygr  those  oT_ 
jnsolidation.  _ 

fleural  Effusion, — At  first  sight  the  distinction  between  a  pleural 
fusion  and  lobar  pneumonia  should  be  easy.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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mistaking  of  the  one  for  the  other  is  not  uncommon.  In  some  instances 
the  differentiation  is  not  easy  and  one  cannot  be  certain  without  having 
recourse  to  the  exploring  needle,  a  procedure  which  should  always  be 
followed  in  doubtful  cases.  In  the  typical  case  of  pneimionia  there  is 
bronchial  breathing  and  increased  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  while  in 
pleural  effusion  the  breath  sounds  are  absent  or  very  distant  and  the 
fremitus,  both  yocarand  tactile,  is  absent,  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
nowever,  tnai  the  signs  peculiar  to  one  may  occur  in  the  other.  Thus 
distant,  almost  inaudible,  breath  sounds  may  occur  in  pneumonia  while 
over  an  effusion  loud  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard.  iEgophony 
over  the  upper  limit  of  an  effusion  is  considered  pecuUar  to  this  condition 
but  it  may  occur  over  consolidation  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  only  re- 
cently. In  large  effusions  which  fill  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pleural 
cavity  little  difficulty  is  experienced  as  the  bulging^  of  the  affected  side, 
the  obliteration  of  the  interspaces^  the  lack  of  motion  and  the  displace- 
taent  ot  the  apex  beat  ot  the  heart  renders  a  diagnosis  possible  in  most 
cases  by  inspection  alone.  It  is  the  small  effusion  in  which  displacement 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  does  not  occur,  that  makes  the  diagnosis  difficult. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  Grocco's  triangle  is  often  of  service.  The 
exploring  needle  or  X-rays  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  doubt. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  development  of  an  effusion  in  association  with  the  pneumonic 
process.  As  a  rule  such  effusions  are  purulent  in  character;  in  children 
they  are  practically  always  so.  Generally  no  suspicion  arises  as  to 
their  presence  until  after  the  stage  of  resolution  has  set  in.  It  then  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  affected  lung  is  not  clearing  up  and  that  the 
physical  signs  persist.  The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  symptoms  and 
partly  on  physical  signs.  If  the  temperature  has  fallen  by  crisis  there  is 
a  secondary  rise  two  or  three  days  later  and  the  respiratory  rate  either 
fails  to  fall  or  becomes  increased.  If  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis,  a 
secondary  rise  may  occur  before  the  normal  has  been  reached. 

There  may  be  absence  of  breath  sounds  but  as  the  fluid  has  formed 
over  consolidated  lung  the  breathing  may  be  bronchial.  If  the  effusion 
gradually  increases  in  size,  bulging,  lack  of  motion  and  displacement  of 
the  viscera  take  place.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  empyema, 
sometimes  loculated,  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  symptoms  and  phys- 
ical signs  ascribed  to  delayed  resolution. 

Pulmonary  Congestion. — Very  often  patients  who  have  been  confined 
to  bed  because  of  some  protracted  illness  such  as  typhoid  fever,  develop 
varying  degrees  of  congestion  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
especially  at  the  bases.  The  condition  is  always  bilateral  The  breath- 
ing may  be  somewhat  suppressed  but  is  otherwise  normal  and  the  per- 
cussion note  is  rarely  more  than  slightly  impaired.  Very  often,  however, 
fine  crepitating  r&les  are  heard  which  are  indistinguishable  from  those 
occurring  in  pneumonia.  Often  they  are  transient  and  disappear  after 
a  few  deep  breaths  but  they  may  persist.  The  fact  that  the  condition  is 
bilateral  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  those  long  con- 
fined  tQ.i)ed. should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia. 

'  Pulmonary  Infarct. — Among  those  suffering  from  f^J^mnifi  valvular 
heart  disease  the  occurrence  of  a  pulmonary  infarct  is  not  unconunon. 
The  onset  is  abrupt,  due  to  plugging  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by 
an  embolism.     The  patient  is  usually  seized  suddenly  with  pain  in  the 
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aide,  shortness  of  breath,  and  later  there  is  cough  and  the  expectoration 
of  bloody  sputum.  On  physical  examination  there  may  be  a  small  area 
of  crepitating  r&les  with  or  without  dulneas  on  percussion  and  bronrhial 
breathing.  In  some  instances  the  physical  signs  closely  resemble  those 
obtained  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  temperature  is  usually  low. 
Fowler  states  that  in  cases  of  infarction  the  patient  will  almost  certainly 
be  found  aif.Hna.  up  in  bed  while  this  rarely  happens  in  pneumonia. 
^Tai^lpafinn  nff  he  heart  should  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  exisl- 
eace  ot  a  valvular  lesion  if  this  is  not  known  already. 

Pulmonarj-  infarction  as  the  result  of  venous  thrombosis  is  more 
confusing  as  the  pulmonarj-  symptoms  may  appear  before  the  thrombosis 
in  the  vein  manifests  itself.  The  continuation,  day  after  day,  of  frankly 
I''""''y  rputum  associated  with  physical  signs  of  consolidation  in  one  of 
the  lower  lobes  is  very  suggestive  of  pulmonarj-  infarction  due  to  a 
venous  thrombosis. 

Atelectasis  or  Collapse  of  the  Lung.— Collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonia.     The  condition  is  some- 
times seen  in  association  with  acute  bronchitis,  great  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  or  in  large  pericardial  effusions.     Pasteur  has  called  attention 
to  massive  collapse  of  one  of-the  lower  tobes  following  surgical  operations. 
Collapse  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  lobes  may  occur  with  the  same 
suddenness  and  intensity  as  a  pulmonary  embolism,  but  in  most  instances 
it  is  att-ended  by  less  violent  symptoms.     The  condition  is  characterized 
by  dj'spnea,  pain  in  the  chest  and  the  expectoration  nf  viscid  sniifum. 
Csually  the  symptoms  a^ibside  raoidlv.  rarely  lasting  more  lli.-iii  24  hours. 
U  the  viscid  sputum  persists  for  a  longer  period  it  is  likely  that  a  bron- 
chitia  or  broncho-pneumonia  has  developed  in  the  reexpanding  lung. 

Physical  examination  shows  some  retraction  of  the  affected  side, 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  weak,  tubular  breathing,  and  the 
absence  of  vocal  fremitus  and  rdles.  The  conclusive  sign  of  massive 
collapse  of  the  lung  is  displacement  of  the  heart's  anex  heat  toward  the 
affected  side,  and  it  is  the  only  sign  peculiar  to  the  condition  (Pnsteur). 

Occasionally  in  the  early  stages  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate 
fyphuid  fever  and  vieningilis  from  the  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia, 
^  is  in  such  cases  that  one  should  always,  whenever  possible,  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  laboratory.  The  confusion  which  sometimes  arises  between 
*<=ine  lobar  pneumonia  and  acute  abdominal  inflammations  has  been 
alluded  to  above. 

FRIEDLXhDER'S  BACn,LUS  PMEUMONIA 

Etiology. — A  ver>-  fatal  but  fortunately  a  rare  form,  of  pneumonia 

■a  that  known  as  Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia.     The  exciting  cause 

of  this  type  of  pneumonia  is  the  bacillus  mucoaus  capsulatus,  also  known 

"I*  'he  pneumobacilluB  and  Friedlander's  bacillus.     Although  this  organ- 

^L   vas  identified  by  Friedlander  in  1882  it  has  never  attracted  much 

^H    tion  as  one  of  the  causes  of  lobar  pneumonia.     "Thus  far  only 

^K      thirty-three  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been  reported  so  fully  that 

^H     tn  reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  produced  solely  by  the 

^H     s  mucosus  capsulatus.     Some   of  these   may   be   questioned   as 

^^^  uvocal  cases  of  so-called  'Friedlander  pneumonia.'"' 

^^■1  ^SissoN  and  Thompson:  .4m.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  Nov,  15,  1915. 
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The  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  is  found  either  as  a  primary  or 
secondary  invader  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia.  It  hi 
been  noted  also  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  tuberc 
bacillus  is  the  primary  source  of  infection.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tl 
diagnosis  rests  entirely  on  the  bacteriological  findings  it  is  quite  possib! 
that  Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  tha 
the  number  of  reported  cases  would  indicate. 

The  organism  may  be  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  sputum  or  in  th 
blood,  the  latter  being  the  most  conclusive  proof. 

This  type  of  pneumonia  occurs  chiefly  in  late  adult  life;  it  is  rarel 
encountered  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  lung  which  has  become  the  seat  of  pneumoni 
due  to  the  Friedlander  bacillus  presents  certain  characteristics  whic 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  infections  due  to  the  pneumococcus.  Th 
cut  surface  lacks  the  granular  appearance  so  characteristic  of  pnei 
mococcus  infections.  In  the  early  stages  the  process  is  more  or  les 
lobular  in  its  distribution  and  hemorrhagic  foci  are  not  uncommon.  Th; 
gives  the  lung  a  mottled,  marble-like  appearance.  Later  the  lobuk 
areas  tend  to  coalesce,  forming  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  appearance 
The  lung  then  has  a  grayish-slaty  color.  Areas  of  necrosis  and  absceJ 
formation  are  not  uncommon  and  are  more  frequently  seen  in  this  fon 
of  pneumonia  than  in  pneumococcus  pneumonias.  Practically  the  sair 
changes  have  been  demonstrated  in  experimental  animals  by  Sisson  an 
Walker.^  These  observers  found  that  the  lungs  of  cats  infected  wit 
the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  showed  in  the  early  stages  a  lobuli 
distribution,  which  later  became  homogeneous,  and  the  presence  < 
hemorrhagic  foci.  The  lung  was  at  first  mottled  and  marble-like  i 
appearance,  later  it  became  of  a  grayish  color  and  the  cut  surface  wi 
not  granular. 

The  exudate  from  the  lung  is  abundant  and  of  a  slimy,  mucoid  appea 
ance.  A  fibrinous  exudate  is  nearly  always  present  on  the  pleura  ar 
this  may  lead  to  a  serofibrinous  or  purulent  effusion.  Occasionally  tl 
other  serous  membranes  are  involved. 

Histologically  the  alveoli  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  serous  exuda* 
containing  red  blood  cells,  pus  cells  and  desquamated  epithelial  cell 
Fibrin  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  type  of  pneumonia, 
striking  feature  of  the  disease,  in  most  instances,  is  the  enormous  numb^ 
of  the  infecting  organisms  which  may  be  both  extracellular  an 
intracellular. 

Symptoms. — Aside  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  constitutionj 
symptoms  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  disease  there  is  nothing  clini( 
ally  to  distinguish  this  type  of  pneumonia  from  the  ordinary  form.  I 
more  often  begins  without  a  chill  than  with  one.  Usually  the  ona 
is  with  pain  in  the  side,  cough  and  dyspnea.  Delirium  may  occur  earl] 
Herpes  labialis  so  frequently  seen  in  the  pneumococcus  form  rarely  occu 
in  this  type.  The  evidences  of  a  severe  toxemia  are  marked  and  weal 
ness,  coma,  and  cardiac  failure  may  appear  early  in  the  course  of  tl 
disease.  The  temperature  may  be  continuous  or  remittent  and  as  a  ru 
is  not  as  high  as  that  seen  in  the  ordinary  form  and  the  pulse  rate  is  al 
apt  to  be  lower.  Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  charact 
of  the  sputum.     This  is  abundant,  bloody,  very  slimy,  non-purulent 

*  Jour,  Exp.  Med,,  Dec,  1,  1915, 
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character  and  contains  great  numbers  of  the  infecting  organism.  A 
leukocytosis  is  commonly  present. 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  usually  of  brief  duration  and  a  fatal 
termination  is  the  rule.  Death  may  occur  in  a  little  over  24  hours  from 
the  onset  of  the  initial  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  type  from  the 
usual  form  of  pneumonia  so  far  as  physical  examination  is  concerned. 

Diagnosis. — Pneumonia  due  to  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  may 
be  suspected  in  a  patient  with  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation,  severe 
toxemia  and  the  presence  of  an  abundant,  sanguineous,  and  slimy 
sputum.  The  definite  proof,  however,  rests  on  the  occurrence  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Friedlander  organism  in  the  sputum  or  in  blood  cultures. 

PSITTACOSIS 

The  term  psittacosis  (from  ^trraxos,  parrot)  is  applied  to  an  infec- 
tious disease  transmitted  to  man  by  parrots  and  characterized  by  a  ty- 
phoid state  and  atypical  pneumonia.  In  paiTots  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished by  listlessness,  diarrhea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  feathers  stand 
on  end,  the  wings  droop,  and  marked  wasting  and  debility  develop  rapidly. 
The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal  in  birds.  Nocard,  in  1893,  isolated 
from  diseased  birds  a  bacillus  which  has  many  of  the  the  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  bacillus  typhosus.  This  organism  is  accepted  as  the 
infecting  agent  in  birds  although  it  has  been  found  in  man  in  but  a  single 
instance. 

Etiology. — Although  several  small  house  epidemics  had  been  de- 
scribed prior  to  the  Paris  epidemic  in  1892  and  1893,  it  was  not  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  that  the  disease  attracted  attention. 

The  Paris  epidemic  followed  an  importation  of  parrots  from  South 
America.  There  were  49  cases,  with  16  deaths,  in  1892  and  the  following 
year  7  more  cases  were  observed  with  5  deaths.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
l^r  of  small  house  epidemics  have  been  noted  in  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  this  country  3  probable  cases  of  psittacosis  have  been  reported 
Jy  Vickery  and  Richardson.^  Up  to  the  present  time  about  100  cases 
have  been  recognized. 

The  disease  is  believed  to  be  transmitted  from  bird  to  man  and  never 
from  man  to  man.  The  infection  may  occur  as  the  result  of  feeding  from 
^outh  to  beak,  a  practice  followed  by  pigeon  raisers  and  which  in  the 
latter  sometimes  causes  infection  with  the  aspergillus.  More  commonly 
the  infection  is  acquired  by  fondling  the  sick  bird  or  by  cleaning  the  con- 
taminated cages. 

Although  the  cases  reported  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  disease  occurring  in  parrots  and  that  which 
occurs  in  man  the  proof  is  not  conclusive.  In  the  first  place  the  organism 
isolated  by  Nocard  and  believed  to  be  the  infecting  agent  in  parrots, 
has  been  found  but  once  in  human  beings  nor  have  agglutinating  tests 
been  uniform;  and  in  the  second  place,  relatively  few  individuals  acquire 
the  infection  although  ample  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  case  of  bird 
fanciers  and  those  who  have  parrots  for  pets.  Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  no  reference  to  the  disease  in  the  literature. 

^  Trans,  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1904,  p.  364. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  parrots  dying  from  the  disease,  the  patholog- 
ical findings  consist  of  a  severe  enteritis  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
liver  and  kidneys.  Nocard's  organism  is  found  in  the  marrow  of  the 
wing  bones. 

In  man,  little  is  known  of  the  pathology.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  a  lobar  or  lobular  type  of  pneumonia  was  found.  Cultures  from 
the  heart's  blood,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  have  shown  the  presence 
of  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus  and  other  organisms.  Faiilure  to 
find  Nocard's  organism  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  this  organism 
has  been  killed  off  by  secondary  invaders. 

Symptoms. — Dieulafoy  places  the  incubation  period  at  from  seven 
to  twelve  days,  while  other  observers  state  that  it  may  last  for  as  long  as 
twenty-five  days. 

The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  abruptly  or  it  may  have  an  insidious 
onset.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  the  clinical  picture  is  not  unlike  that 
of  pneumonia.  There  is  a  chill,  marked  prostration,  and  fever  which 
rises  rapidly  to  102°  or  104°F.  and  is  continuous  in  type  with  slight  daily 
remissions.  Cough  appears  early  and  is  usually  attended  with  mucoid, 
rusty  or  bloody  sputum.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  sputum.  Herpes  are 
absent. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  insidious  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  typhoid  fever.  The  patient  complains  of  headache,  malaise,  weakness, 
anorexia  and  diarrhea  or  constipation,  usually  the  latter.  The  breath  is 
foul  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated.  A  petechial  eruption  is  sometimes 
present.  The  spleen  has  been  noted  as  being  enlarged  in  some  cases. 
Delirium,  apathy  or  stupor  is  often  present.  Respiratory  symptoms 
are  also  present  in  the  typhoid  type  of  the  disease. 

A  severe  stomatitis  or  peribuccal  edema  may  be  an  early  manifesta- 
tion in  those  who  have  practised  mouth  to  mouth  feeding. 

The  disease  remains  stationary  for  from  eight  to  ten  days  when  the 
temperature  falls,  usually  by  lysis.  Convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
tracted.    The  total  mortality  for  reported  cases  is  about  30  per  cent. 

Physical  Signs.— Examination  of  the  chest  may  show  the  presence 
of  fine  moist  r^les  throughout  both  lungs  or  physical  signs  indicative  of 
either  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia.  Often  the  phj^sical 
findings  are  inconclusive. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  entirely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  exciting  cause. 
If  it  is  known  that  the  patient  has  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased  parrot, 
psittacosis  should  at  once  suggest  itself.  Especially  should  one's  sus- 
picions be  aroused  if  several  members  of  a  household  are  simultaneously 
affected.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  the  case  is  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  atypical  pneumonia. 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  also  known  as  catarrhal  pneumonia,  lobular 
pneumonia  and  capillary  bronchitis.  The  latter  term  should  never  be 
used.  While  a  lesion  limited  to  the  finer  bronchioles  is  possible  theoretic- 
ally, practically  it  never  exists  alone,  as  an  inflammatory  process  involv- 
ing the  smaller  bronchi  inevitably  extends  to  the  anatomically  related 
or  contiguous  vesicles  as  well.  The  term  broncho-pneumonia  is  much 
the  most  preferable  designation  and  by  common  consent  is  the  one  now  in 
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general  use.    As  the  name  implies  the  process  involves  both  the  bronchi 
and  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Inasmuch  as  broncho-pneimionia  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
influenza,  and.  when  associated  with  the  Utter  disease,  displays  such 
marked  variation,  both  pathologically  and  clinicaliy,  the  section  on 
influenza  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this. 

Ettologjr, — The  disease  occurs  as  a  primary  and  secondary  manifesta- 
tion and  is  encountered  most  frequently  at  tjif-  jwn  pytremea  ^^f  lifp  The 
two  sexes  are  about  equally  affected.  The  primary  form  is  almost  mvari- 
ably  seen  in  children  under  twn  vRnra  nf  agp  Beyond  this  age  period 
the  disease  is  usually  a  secondary  manifestation.  Statistics  show  that 
in  about  one-tbtrd  of  all  cases  the  disease  is  primary. 

As  a  secondary  manifestation  hroncho-pneunionia  occurs  under  a 
variety  of  conditions. 

(a)  As  a  complication  of  or  sequel  to  one  of  the  acnt.p  ir|fp(-tiui^g  dis- 
esses  broncho-pneumonia  is  encountered  with  great  frequencj-.  While 
any  of  the  acute  infections  may  give  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia  the  infec- 
tions most  to  be  feared  are  dinhtheria.  ineftwlt^a  and  whonpinfr  pnnph 
There  is  a  very  widespread  belief  among  the  laity  that  measles  and 
whooping  cough,  especially  the  latter,  are  relatively  harmless  affections. 
Fof  this  reason  children  are  often  purposely  exposed  to  these  diseases  in 
waer  that  what  is  believed  to  be  a  necessary  episode  in  their  lives  may 
be  over  and  done  with.  Although  both  these  diseases  are  relatively 
™mle8s  in  themselves  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  they 
fire  extremely  dangerous  because  of  their  complications  and  sequels.  A 
.'wy  considerable  proportion  of  deaths  from  broncho-pneumonia  occur 
ID  children  in  whom  the  primary  infection  waa  either  measles  or  whooping 
Wligh,  A  very  severe  form  of  broncho-jineumonia  following  an  attack 
of  measles  in  young  adults  occurred  in  several  of  the  army  canton- 
JDeats  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  The  condition  was  remarkably 
faeetious  and  required  strict  isolation  to  prevent  its  spread.  The 
'Electing  oi^anism  was  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus  which  has  been 
mown  to  be  present  in  the  tonsils  of  manj'  individuals.  Emjiyema 
*fl*  a  frequent  accompaniment. 

(i)  In  both  children  and  adults  broncho-pneumonia  may  succeed  an 
*ttack  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  inflammatory  process  extending  along 
•he  bronchial  tubes  and  eventually  implicating  the  air  vesicles.  .A 
'Wondary  broncho-pneumonia  may  arise  also  in  cases  nf  1']-iirii'l]ijTi:isi.<, 
"hronic  Ifjtprgt.it.iftl   pnniiniiniia^    piilm 


f'Ppyema, rupturing  into  the  lung.  In  like  manner"! Mn];<  I  ■.-:irii  iriMiiii:! 
"^".v  occur  in  cases  of  clironic  f,uberculosis_with  eaviM-  I'm  in.itinn.  ihe" 
infecting  material  fronTlhe  cavity  giving  rise  to  an  ordinary  broncho- 
Pieiimonia,  a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  or  both. 
.  (c)  A  fffi-iia  nf  irifpi-tifip  anywhere  in  the  body  may  by  metastasis 
P^eriae  to  a  septic  broncho-pneumonia.  Among  such  conditions  may  be 
l^eEtioned  ani^te  otitis  meilia.  suppurative  appendicitis,  saIpinRitis,_iji- 
I6et|rmg  gf  tTTe  urinary  tract,  etc. 

W)  Broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  frequent 
°'  the  terminal  infections.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  and  in  those 
suffering  from  some  chronic  affection  such  as  heart /lisease,  nephritis, 
Mlignant  disease,  diabetes^  etc.,  it  is  one  of  tTie  most  frequent  causes' 
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(e)  Still  another  form  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  JohalalUU)  "' 
deglutition  pneumonia.  In  health  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  larynx  pre- 
venta  the  passage  of  food  and  drink  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  If, 
however,  the  larynx  becomes  insensitive  as  the  result  of  the  narcotic 
effect  of  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform  or  as  the  result  of  stupor  or  un- 
consciousness, such  as  occurs  in  uremia,  apoplexy,  etc.,  food  or  drink  or 
septic  material  may  be  aspirated  into  the  lungs  and  set  up  a  very  severe 
form  of  broncho-pneumonia  (Fig.  276). 

Aspiration  "pneumonia  may  also  follow  the  inhalation  of  material 
from  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  it  may  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  a  large  hemoptysis.  This  form  of  the  disease  not  infrequently 
follows  operations  about  the  nose,  mouth  or  larynx. 


Meat  fibers  (a)  brorirhii-piipumonic  focus.     (J>r.  F.  D.  Weidman.) 


Children  who  are  debilitateil  as  the  result  "^,r'yp'''''fi.  j 

^rl^ea-are  extremely  subjecl  to  b ion c ho- pneumonia,  and  children  lirin? 
amidst  insanitaiy  surroundings  and  inmates  of  orphan  asylums  or  found- 
ling homes  are  especially  prone  to  develop  the  disease. 

Inasmuch  as  broncho-pneumonia  frequently  develops  as  a  sequel  to 
acute  bronchitis  the  disease  i.s  usually  more  prevalent  during  the  yinter 
^lui  eerrly  spring  jnonlhs.  At  this  time  respiratory  infections  are  w  more 
common  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  this  respect  broncho- 
pneumonia is  no  exception. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affection  is  nearly  alway^julajteial,  although 
the  lesions  may  be  much  more  extensive  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Holl 
found  the  disease  bilateral  in  82  per  cent,  of  cases  coming  to  autopsy- 
The  disease  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  low« 
lobes.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  the  least  affected  portion. 
A  lung  the  seat  of  a  hroncho-pneumonic  process  is  heavier  than  normal, 
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congested  and  while  crepitant  throughout,  reveals  to  the  touch 
ed  nodules  of  consolidation  (Fig.  277).  Pleurisy  is  less  comiuon  in 
ODcho-pneumonic  form  than  in  the  lobar  type  of  the  disease. 

the  lesion  is  just  beneath  the  pleura  the  latter  may  be  slightly 
d  or  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  fibrin  or  purulent  material.  Oc- 
illy  a  moderate-sized  effusion  may  occur. 

very  common  finding,  especially  in  young  children,  are  areas  of 
asis.     The  most  frequent  sites  of  the  collapsed  vesicles  are  the 


ior  inferior  margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  the  free  margins  of  the  lung 
)rly  and  at  times  the  inner  margin  of  the  lungs  adjacent  to  the 
The  atelectatic  area  is  sharply  defined,  shrunken,  depressed  below 
rface  and  of  a  bluish  or  dark  violet  tint.  On  section  it  is  smooth 
istening  in  appearance  and  on  pressure  a  small  amount  of  bloody 
exudes.  The  tissue  not  only  feels  airless  but  also  sinks  when  placed 
ter.  About  the  collapsed  areas  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  be 
tous  or  show  compensatory  emphysema.     On  section  the  broncho- 
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pneumonic  process  shows  an  intense  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  and  small  groups  of  vesicles.  The  smaller  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  and  the  affected  air  cells  are  completely  filled  with  an  inflam- 
matory exudate  which  contains  little  or  no  fibrin.  The  exudate  consists 
mainly  of  serum,  a  few  red  cells,  numerous  leukocytes  and  large  mono- 
nuclear or  catarrhal  cells. 

The  patches  of  consoUdation  vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  consist 
of  small  foci  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  be  as  large  as  a  hazelnut.  A  number 
of  distinct  foci  may  merge  into  each  other  producing  a  large  area  resem- 
bling croupous  pneumonia.  Occasionally  in  young  children  a  fulminant 
type  of  the  disease  occurs  in  which  death  occurs  before  consolidation 
becomes  evident. 

On  section  of  the  lung  the  broncho-pneumonic  area  is  seen  to  project 
slightly  above  the  cut  surface  and  is  more  or  less  sharply  circumscribed. 
At  first  the  lesion  is  firm  and  reddish  in  color  but  in  its  later  stages  it  is 
reddish  gray,  gray,  or  yellowish  in  color  and  very  friable.  On  pressure 
a  turbid  blood-stained  fluid  can  be  expressed  in  which  may  be  seen 
purulent  material. 

In  the  aspiration  forms  of  the  disease  numerous  small  abscesses  may 
develop  at  the  site  of  the  lesions.  When  the  disease  rims  a  protracted 
course  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  suspected.  In  children  a  widespread 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  an  uncommon  finding.  In  fatal 
cases  abscess  formation  is  not  infrequent  but  gangrene  is  rare.  When 
recovery  takes  place  the  consolidated  areas  undergo  complete  resolution 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  some  instances  a  rather  diffuse  bilateral 
fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis  follow  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Bacteriology. — Mixed  infections  are  almost  the  rule  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, the  streptococcus  being  the  most  constant  organism.  Among 
the  organisms  which  have  been  found  alone  or  in  association  with  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus 
aureus  and  albus,  Friedlander^s  bacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  etc.  Prior  to  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  the 
teaching  was  that  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  lesions  in  the  lungs 
showed  any  marked  differences  as  the  result  of  infection  by  different 
organisms.  Our  experience  with  influenza,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  disease  does  vary  in  accordance  with  the  infecting  organism.  Thus 
streptococcic  broncho-pneumonias  are  apt  to  be  characterized  by  s}Tnp- 
toms  of  a  general  septicemia.  Pathologically  certain  organisms,  notably 
the  streptococcus  and  the  influenza  bacillus,  produce  marked  interstitial 
changes,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  an  interstitial  broncho-pneu- 
monia. In  still  other  instances  the  broncho-pneumonic  areas  become  con- 
fluent and  involve  a  part  or  all  of  one  lobe,  thus  producing  an  atypical  form 
of  lobar  pneumonia.     (See  section  on  Influenza.) 

Symptoms. — The  recognition  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  easy 
because  of  the  varied  clinical  picture.  Then,  too,  in  infants  the  disease 
is,  at  times,  so  violent  that  death  may  ensue  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  and 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  appreciated.  In  marked  contrast 
is  the  insidious  onset  and  the  paucity  of  both  symptoms  and  phyBical 
signs  which  so  frequently  characterize  the  disease  in  the  debilitated  and 
the  aged. 

In  the  primary  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  the  onset  is  usually  sudden  with  a 
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chill  or  convulsion.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  usually  con- 
t.iiiuou8  in  t>"pe.  In  many  cases  cerebral  symptoms  play  a  prominent 
j7srt  and  may  dominate  the  picture  leading  to  a  diagnosis  of  meninRitis. 
The  child  is  peevish,  very  restless,  easily  excited,  is  sleepless  and  often 
■very  delirious.  The  disease  often  terminates  by  crisis.  The  mortality 
from  primary  broncho-pneumonia  is  alight.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
-physical  signs  indicating  consolidation  of  the  lung  the  condition  is  often 
xxiiataken  for  lobar  pneumonia. 

In  the  secondary  form  both  the  onset  and  course  of  the  disease  are 
essentially  different.  Instead  of  a  sudden  onset  in  a  child  previously 
•weW  there  has  been  present  an  acute  bronchitis  either  alone  or  as  a  com- 
plication of  one  of  the  acute  infections,  particularly  measles  or  whooping 
cough.  The  transition  from  the  minor  to  the  serious  affection  is  gradual 
and  the  first  thing  to  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia may  be  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate  and  an  accession  of 
I  fever.  In  a  child  convalescing  from  measles  or  whooping  cough  the  oc- 
currence of  these  symptoms  and  the  presence  of  rAles  in  the  lungs,  even 
wthout  evidence  of  consolidation,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagno.iis 
of  broncho-pneumonia. 
I  The  fei-er  is  usually  moderately  high  and  may  be  either  remittent 

w  intermittent  in  type.  Usually  the  difference  between  the  morning  and 
^''ening  temperatures  amoimta  to  3°F.  or  more  (Fig.  278).  Occasionally 
Uiere  may  be  hyperpyrexia  while  in  weak  and  debilitated  children  the 
'cDiperature  may  be  but  slightly  elevated  or  even  subnormal.  In 
'^condarj'  broncho-pneumonia  the  temperature  always  falls  by  lysis, 
"le  febrile  period  lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

The  pulse  is  usually  very  rapid  but  the  increase  in  frequency  is 
f^Iatively  less  than  that  of  the  respiration.  If  the  embarrassment  of 
'he  right  heart  is  marked  the  pulse  rate  runs  up  to  150  or  higher  and  is 
*E»t  to  be  irregular. 

The  respiratory  rate  is  markedly  increased  and  in  severe  cases  the 
'"tense  dyspnea  may  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  A 
^•^piratory  rate  of  50  or  more  is  not  uncommon.  The  difficulty  in 
""■^^athing  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  iii- 
^*^lvemeut.  In  fatal  cases  marked  dyspnea  is  frequently  associated 
'^["ith  atelectasis.  In  addition  to  the  respiratory  distress  deficient  aera- 
'Jon  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  finger  tips  and 
fhe  anxious  expression.  In  the  severe  fatal  cases  the  child  rapidly  passes 
"ito  a  condition  of  asphyxia. 

Pain  is  rarely  a  marked  feature  in  this  form  of  pneumonia  and  in 
**any  cases  is  entirely  absent.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  dull 
'^cbing  sensation  over  the  site  of  the  pulmonary  lesion, 

Cojigh  is  usually  a  prominent  feature  and  is  often  very  distressing. 
^  vigorous  cough  indicates  absence  of  toxemia  while  a  feeble  cough  or 

I '"""ation  of  cough  is  usually  associated  with  severe  cases.     In  children 
utum  is  usually  swallowed.     In  adidts  it  may  consist  of  a  thin 
or  it  may  be  mucopurulent  in  character.     Occasionally  the  sputum 
d  streaked. 
■  Skin.— In  severe  cases  with  extensive  pulmonary  lesions  there 
^y  some  evidence  of  cyanosis  due  to  the  embarrassed  right  heart. 
cases  the  tips  of  the  ears,  the    lips  and  the  finger  tips  are  of  a 
ue.     When  cyanosis  is  present,  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  cool  and 
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clammy.  Ordinarily  the  skin  feels  hot  and  slightly  moist.  Sweati 
often  occurs  during  the  height  of  the  disease.  Herpes  labialia  bo  co 
monly  met  with  in  the  lobar  form  of  pneumonia  are  rarely  seen 
broncho-pneumonia. 


GastTo-inteslinal  symptoms  are  common. 
pneumonia  usually  refuses  food.  Thirst  : 
common  symptom  and  in  addition  there  ii 
being  green  in  color  and  containing  mucus  a 


A  child  ill  with  bronch 
s  marked.    Vomiting  iB 

often  diarrhea,  the  sto 
nd  undigested  food. 
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Nervous  symptoms  are  often  very  marked  especiallj'  in  severe 
cases.  The  child  is  restless,  irritable,  sleeps  poorly  and  at  times  is 
delirious. 

The  unne  presents  the  usual  characteristics  seen  in  fever  patients. 
It  is  scanty,  high-colored,  shows  a  trace  of  albumen  and  there  also  may 
be  tube  casts. 

Id  adults  broncho-pneumonia  is  less  common  than  the  lobar  form. 
It  is  alwaj-8  secondary  and  presents  the  same  clinical  picture  as  that  just 
given  for  children. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  variable.  We 
have  alluded  already  to  the  fulminant  type  in  which  death  may  occur 
ffithio  48  hours.  In  the  average  case  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  It  may  terminate,  however,  in  a  week  or  it  may  be 
prolonged  beyond  three  weeks.  In  the  protracted  form  described  by 
Holt  the  disease  may  last  for  four  or  five  weeks  or  even  longer.  In  this 
type  of  the  disease  the  fever  persists  but  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and 
remissions.  The  child  wastes,  becomes  anemic,  profoundly  prostrated 
fuid  finally  dies  from  slow  asthenia.  The  chnical  picture  is  strikingly 
similar  to  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  not  easy. 

Broncho-pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the  aged  and  debilitated  very  often 
h^ins  insidiously  and  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  physical  signs  are 
distinctive.  As  a  result  the  disease  often  escapes  detection  during  life 
and  is  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months  when  pulmonary  diseases  are 
fflOBt  common  even  trivial  respiratory  symptoms  are  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  when  occurring  in  those  of  advanced  years  and  in  those  debili- 
tated from  some  chronic  disease.  The  most  significant  symptoms  are 
fever,  cough  and  dyspnea,  especially  in  one  who  is  already  suEferiiig  from 
bronchitis.  Physical  examination  may  show  the  presence  of  a  diffuse 
bronchitis  with  or  without  patches  of  consolidation.  In  some  instances 
there  is  an  absence  of  symptoms;  in  others  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect 
My  evidence  of  a  pulmonary  lesion  and  in  still  others,  both  symptoms  and 
s^na  may  be  so  indefinite  as  to  entirely  escape  notice.  .A.  knowledge  of 
the  frequency  with  which  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  as  a  terminal  in- 
fection in  the  aged  and  debiUtated  should  make  one  alert  in  the  presence 
of  even  the  most  trifling  respiratorj-  symptoms. 

An  extremely  fatal  form  of  broncho- pneumonia  is  that  in  which 
"■e  exciting  organism  is  the  Bacillus  pestis.  During  a  plague  epidemic 
'he  pneumonic  type  of  the  disease  is  encountered  in  a  small  percentage  of 
JWes.  The  infection  may  be  primary  due  to  the  inhalation  of  plague 
"*fiilh  which  have  sprayed  into  the  air  by  coughing  or  it  may  occur 
•^Wndarily  to  a  focus  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

This  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  characterized  by  an  abrupt  onset 

I^tha  chill,  fever  which  maybe continuousor remittent, dyspnea, cyano- 
U*.  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  mucopurulent,  blood -streaked,  or 
hemorrhagic  sputum. 
,  ''■'le  physical  signs  are  those  indicative  of  patches  of  consohdalion 
lower  lobes  posteriorly.  Physical  examination  also  shows  marked 
;ement  of  the  spleen. 
I  lysical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia  do  not 
I        hemselves  readily  to  description.     If,  however,  one  keeps  in  mind 
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the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  irregularity  of  the  physical  findings  is 
more  easily  understood.  In  children  and  to  some  extent  in  adults,  this 
is  facilitated  by  following  the  classification  of  Holt  who  describes: 

(1)  The  stage  of  congestion  without  consolidation.  (2)  The  stage  of 
pRrtif^l  consolidation,  (o)  The  stage  with  areas  more  or  less^completdy 
consoiiclateci.     (4^  The  prolonged  form. 

l<irst.     l!^HE  SfAGE  OF  CONGESTION. — Inspection, — The  breatl 
rapid  and  shallow,  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  the  submammary 
and  the  epigastrium  receding  with  inspiration.     These  signs  are 
marked  in  infants  than  in  those  of  mature  years. 

Palpation. — Palpation  is  negative  except  for  the  occasional  oc< 
of  rhonchial  fremitus. 

Percussion, — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  percussion 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  normal,  a  fact  that  Holt  has  especially  emphaaiisilif- 
At  the  most,  there  may  be  a  slight  area  at  one  base  near  the  spine,  in  whidk 
the  percussion  note  deviates  slightly  from  the  normal. 

Auscultation. — As  a  primary  infection,  the  signs  are  those  of  a  bfOfr 
chitis  affecting  the  smaller  tubes,  while  if  the  disease  develops  from  9^ 
preexisting  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes,  the  r&les  are  of  a  mixed  rhiif 
acter.     In  the  beginning  the  breathing  may  be  normal  everywhere,  bv 
sooner  or  later  localizing  signs  in  the  form  of  vprv  f^y|P^  Ti^i^iaf.  tjMb| 
(subcrepitant)  appear,  usually  at  one  or  other  of  the  bases.     Over  tm 
area  the  breath  sounds  may  then  become  feebler  and  higher  in  pitch. 
The  voice  sounds  mav  also  become  more  intense  and  higher-pitched 
(see  Figs.  279  and  280). 

Second.  Stage  of  Partial  Consolidation. — Inspection, — ^No 
change. 

Palpation. — Over  the  area  of  partial  consolidation  the  tactile  f: 
may  be  increased. 

Percussion. — While  the  auscultatory  signs  of  consolidation 
to  be  well  marked  in  this  stage,  the  percussion  changes  are  much 
and  may  ])e  negative.     This  is  ascribed  to  the  superficial  nature  ofJ 
lesions,  and  ])y  the  fact  that  the  small  consolidated  areas  are  se;^ 
by  normal  vesicular  tissue.     If  impairment   over  a   limited  area 
been  noted  previously,  however,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  pronounced,  ajsd 
area  of  slight  impairment  considerably  extended.     Slight  changes  i 
percussion  note  may  bo  detected  at  this  time  over  the  oppK)site  loogi  J 
over  another  portion  of  the  same  lung. 

Auscultation. — In  addition  to  the  auscultatory  findings  noted  in 
first  stages,  there  are  ndded  those  of  more  or  less  complete  consolidai 
namely,  enfeebled  breathing,  bronchial  in  character,  bronchophony 
whispering  j)ectoriloquy. 

Tliird.  With  Arkas  of  Consolidation  More  or  Less  Complete. — 
Palpation.-  Over  the  area  of  consolidation  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually 
increased. 

Percussion.  —Th(}-  note  is  dull  but  not  markedly  so  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  lesion  is  supcM-ficial  and  does  not  extend  very  deeply  into  the  lung. 

Auscultation.  -Over  the  central  portion  of  the  consolidated  area  the 
breathing  is  bronchial.  As  the  perij)hery  of  this  area  is  approached  the 
breath  sounds  become  less  bronchial  and  in  addition  r&les  are  heard. 
The  vocal  fremitus  is  increased  (.^ee  Figs.  281  and  282). 
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le  signs  of  consolidation  may  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  axillarj' 
it  they  usually  stop  there. 

urth.     The  Protracted  Form. — In  thi«  type  the  disease  behaves 
■ee  or  four  weeks  as  an  oidinJiry  cnac  of  brnncho-pneuinonia.     Then 


localized 
the  left  base.     No  chnDgr  in  brpalh- 


Fio.l'SU,— Second  stacp.  (_..ar* 
lies  over  both  lunfsa  behind;  at  left  basci 
rea  of  partial  ronsolidation,  with  brunrh 
nirular  breathing,  eiuRRpralcd  voiee.  hi 
fry  sharp  rslps.    (Holl.) 


!81.— Third  Btage.  A  larger  area  of 
cODBOlidation,  Bod  id  the  center  a 
rea  ot  rompletti  consolidation,  with 
&I  breathiDR  and  voice,  and  slight 
Signa  over  the  right  Iude  similar 
.  were  prsTiouBly  present  over  the 
loU.) 


Fig.  282.— Fourth  stage. 

fc  of  both  Hides;  large  area  of  complet 
maolidation    on    the    left,    with    duloest 


— The  disease  may  stop  a 


i  of  the  process  subsiding  the  aymptonis  persist  and  the  con- 
«d  areas  are  noted  to  gradually  extend  until  the  greater  portion 
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of  both  lungs  posteriorly  are  involved.     Over  this  area  there  is  marked 
dnlness,  exaggerated  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony. 

In  the  adult  the  physical  signs  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  found 
in  the  child. 

In  all  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  especially  as  it  occurs  in  those 
of  advanced  years  and  those  debilitated  by  some  chronic  disease,  there 
may  never  be  any  signs  pointing  to  consolidation  of  the  lung  tissue  ae 
the  lesions  may  be  small  and  widely  scattered.  Holt  emphasizes  the 
following  points:  (1)  That  where  there  is  consolidation  it  is  usually 
incomplete,  because  there  are  small  areas  of  healthy  lung  tissue  between 
the  hcpatized  portions;  (2)  that  the  signs  of  consolidation  usually  shade 
ofif  gradually;  and  (3)  that_bot]x.sidfiS-are  almost  invariably  involved, 
although  one  side  usually  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Complications  are  not  as  frequently 
encountered  in  broncho-pneumonia  as  in  the  lobar  form.  Occasionally 
nf^^ipftrf^jtis  and  pnHo^f^^-Hitis  no.cur  but  not  often.  Pleurisy  with  or 
Without  an  effusion  is  not  common.  In  children  especially  in  those  under 
bad  hygienic  conditions,  various  forms  of  stomatitis  and  gastro-enteritis 
are  frequently  seen.  Purulent  meningitis  is  relatively  uncommon. 
Small  multiple  abscesses  may  occur  especially  in  the  aspiration  and 
metastatic  types  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule  in  the  cases  which  recover 
resolution  is  complete  but  in  some  instances  a  diffuse  fibrosis  of-  the 
lungs  takes  place.  This  may  be  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi. 

Diagnosis. — Primary  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  the  onset  is  sud- 
den may  be  confused  with  the  lobar  form.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  broncho-pneumonia  ornnrs  j^lmnst  pvclusively  in  children  undCT 
two  years  of  age  and  that  lob^ar  pneumonia  is  unusual  ai  this  apl 
'While  the  area  of  consolidation  may  simulate  that  louna  m  lobar  pnR- 
monia  a  careful  examination  will  usually  show  a  p"^?^^^r  focus  on  the 
PPposifc£..§ide.  In  adults  the  distinction  between  secondary  broncho- 
pneumonia  and  frank  lobar  pneumonia  is  usually  easy.  The  onset, 
^symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  rfl,(lif?fllly  Hififprent.  In  atypicafcSSB 
of  lobar  pneumonia,  especially  in  the  aged,  mistakes  are  frequently 
made.  In  young  infants  confusion  may  arise  as  to  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  broncho-pneumonia  or  conQeniial  atelectasis.  If  the  latter  is  present 
the  temperature  is  often  subnormal  and  the  cyanosis  marked..  Physical 
signs  are  scanty  or  absenTl  In  a  child  previously  healthy  the  occurrence 
of  cough,  fever,  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  points  to  broncho-pneumonia  and 
in  such  cases^^'  pK}^^ca^stg^B"Sre  usually  distinctive. 

The  differentiation  between  tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous  brcncho- 
pneumonia  is  not  easy.  Confusion  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  disease  is_prolonged  beyond  three  or  four  weeks.  As  a  rule 
the  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  in  the  tuberculous  form  and  the 

WRsfiing  "afir^'p|^nfif.rnUn1n   aro  prrpnT.or        WViilp  tuberCUloUS  bfOncho-pneU- 

monia  may  involve  any  portion  of  the  lungs  the  localization  of  signs  at 
the,ij£^pr  in  the  axilla  are  suggestive  of  this  type  as  the  non-tuberculous 
formsnows  a  marked  preference  for  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions, 
of  the  lun^s.  If  sputum  can  be  obtainea  either  irom  vonuted  material 
or  by  swabbing  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  detection  of  tubercle  baA 
at  once  determines  the  diagnosis.  In  children  under  two  years  of  age 
a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  is  extremely  suggestive. 
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In  cases  with  marked  nervous  symptoms  the  distinction  between 
roncho-pneumonia  and  meningitis  is  often  difficult.  In  such  cases  a 
imbar  pimcture  should  always  be  performed. 

Influenza 

In  his  monograph  on  influenza  Leichtenstern  writes:  "The  winter 
:  1889-90  is  indeUbly  engraved  on  the  history  of  great  epidemics. 
n  influenza  epidemic  greater  than  any  before  arose  in  the  far  East, 
>read  Uke  a  hurricane  through  Europe  and  thence  over  the  greater 
irt  of  the  earth.  Four  decades  after  the  last  European  pandemic 
847-48)  the  medical  profession  of  our  day  found  itself  confronted  by  a 
5w  disease,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  known  to  them  only  in 
le  history  of  medicine.  The  interest  which  the  affection  everywhere 
icited,  the  competition  which  it  kindled  in  all  civilized  lands  to  apply 
I  the  new  disease  the  progress  and  the  acquisitions  of  modern  medicine, 
ivanced  our  knowledge  of  influenza  in  every  direction."  This  quota- 
on  is  a  fitting  introduction  at  the  present  time.  Again  the  long  interval 
hich  elapsed  between  the  pandemic  of  1889-90  and  that  of  1918 
und  physicians  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  disease  and  stunned 
lem  with  the  appalling  toll  of  death  which  it  exacted. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  previous  pandemics  the  disease  seems  to 
ive  varied  greatly  in  severity.  Rush,  for  instance,  in  writing  of  the 
>ideniic  of  1789-90  in  Philadelphia  describes  the  affection  as  one  charac- 
aized  by  "a  perpetual  coughing"  but  "with  few  exceptions  the  malady 
•Qved  fatal  only  to  old  people  and  to  persons  weakened  by  pulmonary 
^mplaints." 

•»  Walshe,^  writing  at  a  time  midway  between  the  pandemic  of  1848  and 
lat  of  1889  states  that — "Fortunately  the  virulence  of  the  disease  falls 
r  short  of  its  activity — two  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  being  probably 
fair  estimate  of  the  average  mortality.  Influenza  in  truth,  scarcely  ever 
Us  those  it  affects,  imless,  aged  and  debiUtated,  they  have  already  one 
ot  in  the  grave." 

Whether  the  older  physicians  who  had  experience  with  the  disease 

1889-90,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  had  lost  their  impression  of  the 
verity  of  influenza  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  but  few  of  the  present 
jneration  had  any  appreciation  of  its  fatal  effects.  Most  of  us  looked 
X)n  the  disease  as  one  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  were  almost 
mtiltaneously  stricken  but  that  few  died.  Stengel,^  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  pointed  out  from  personal  experience,  that  the  epidemic  of  1889-90 
as  characterized  by  a  death-rate  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  and  that 
le  increase  in  the  mortaUty  rate  was  due  to  severe  pulmonary  complica- 
ons.  These  complications  differed  in  no  way  from  those  encountered 
the  recent  epidemic,  except,  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  they  occurred 
ith  greater  frequency  and  therefore  caused  a  higher  death-rate. 

Although  the  exciting  cause  of  influenza  is  at  present  subject  to 

me  difference  of  opinion  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  being  as  distinct 

I  entity  as  any  of  the  other  general  or  acute  specific  diseases  and  that 

obex's  the  laws  of  this  group.     Because  of  the  anatomical  lesions 

*  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Fourth  Edition,  1871. 

*  Medical  Clinics  of  North  America,  Nov.,  1918. 
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produced  the  disease  may  properly  be  classed  among  those  affecting  t 
respiratory  organs,  though  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  these. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  influenza  or  *' grippe"  is  ve 
loosely  used  and  that  this  designation  when  applied  to  catarrhal  col 
is  not  strictly  true.  Influenza  proper  occurs  in  a  wide-spread  epideir 
or  pandemic,  lasts  for  a  brief  time  and  then  ceases.  Small  residi 
epidemics  may  recur  for  a  year  or  so  following  the  main  attack  but  th 
it  practically''  disappears.  Catarrhal  colds,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
always  quite  constantly  present  during  the  w^inter  months  and  at  tin 
may  occur  as  a  mild  epidemic.  While  they  may  be  of  the  same  nati 
as  true  influenza  they  lack  many  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  latl 
disease.  As  Leichtenstern  has  pointed  out  catarrhal  colds  have  t 
same  superficial  resemblance  to  true  influenza  that  cholera  nost 
has  to  true  cholera. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  this  count 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  its  onset  should  be  placed  early  in  1 
fall  of  1918  or  whether  the  localized  epidemics  which  appeared  in  ma 
of  the  army  cantonments  during  the  winter  of  1917-18  may  not 
considered  the  forerunners  of  the  main  attack.  Certainly  manv  of  th 
local  epidemics  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  disease  which  spn 
with  such  explosive  suddenness  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 

While  influenza  has,  in  general,  fairly  definite  characteiistics,  ( 
must  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  it  is  subject  to  a  number  of  variati( 
both  pathologically  and  clinically,  and  that  furthermore  it  varies  grea 
in  its  manifestations  in  different  localities.  Indeed  the  description 
the  disease  as  seen  by  one  observer  in  one  locality  often  differs  so  mi 
from  that  of  another  in  another  locality  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  t 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  disease.  It  is  for  these  reasons  t 
anything  like  a  lucid  description  of  the  disease  is  a  diflScult  task. 

At  the  height  of  the  epidemic  the  disease  presents  itself  in  vary 
degrees  of  severity  which  range  from  the  simple,  uncomplicated  foi 
to  fulminant  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  atypical  lobar  pneumoi 
In  addition  a  number  of  cases  of  typical  lobar  pneumonia  are  encountei 

Etiology. — The  incubation  period  is  not  definitely  establish 
it  has  been  estimated  by  different  observers  as  being  from  a  few  ho 
to  four  days. 

Weather  conditions  per  se  do  not  seem  to  play  any  part  in  thespr 
of  the  disease.  Although  the  two  last  epidemics  in  this  country  hi 
occurred  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  undue  emphasis  sho 
not  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  respiratory  affections  are  more  preval 
dining  this  season  or  that  public  meeting  places  are  less  well  ventila 
than  in  the  warm  months.  The  disease  strikes  with  equal  intensity 
subtropical  and  tropical  regions.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  howe^ 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  favored  by  the  housing  of  large  numl 
of  people  in  close  quarters,  such  as  occurs  in  barracks,  or  the  gather 
together  of  people  in  places  of  amusements,  churches,  schools,  ( 
Under  these  circumstances  the  infecting  agent  can  more  readily 
transferred  from  individual  to  individual  than  would  otherwise  be 
case.  It  has  long  been  noted  that  practically  all  of  the  great  panden 
have  originated  in  the  East  and  have  spread  throughout  the  W 
The  relatively  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place  and 
sudden  appearance  in  a  locality  some  distance  from  an  infected  reg 
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led  the  older  epidemiologists  to  believe  that  the  infecting  agent  was  air 
horn.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  disease  is  transferred  from 
incli\'idiial  to  individual  and  that  its  progress  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travel. 

Transmission  of  the  disease  occurs  largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  the 
inhalation  of  infected  droplets  which  have  been  thrown  into  the  air  ])y 
coughing  and  sneezing  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  gathering 
together  of  people  in  crowded  places  is  inadvisable  and  that  the  wearing 
of  gauze  masks  should  be  practised  by  those  caring  for  influenza  patients. 
In  both  the  epidemic  of  188^90  and  that  of  1918  it  was  noted  that 
institutions  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside  world  fre- 
quently escaped  the  infection.  In  the  recent  outbreak  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  w^hich  I  visit  escaped  the  infection  entirely  dm-ing  the 
height  of  the  epidemic.  Toward  its  close  one  of  the  nurses  went  home 
for  a  \dsit  and  returned  to  the  institution  with  a  mild  attack  of  influenza. 
A  small  outbreak  occurred  among  those  brought  in  immediate  contact 
with  her  and  of  the  ten  individuals  who  acquired  the  disease,  one  died. 

Influenza  attacks  all  ages.     Those  in  the  third  and  fourth  decade 
of  life,  however,  bear  the  ])runt  of  the  attack.     Based  on  what  we  had 
read  of  the  pandemic  of   1889-90,  many  of  us  wore  of  the  belief  that 
while  the  morbidity  rate  w^as  extremely  high,  the  mortality  rate  was 
relatively  low  and  that  only  those  of  advanced  years  oi*  those  debilitated 
by  a  chronic  illness  were  apt  to  die.     It  came  as  a  distinct  shock,  there- 
fore, to  encounter  the  appalling  death-rate  in  the  recent  epidemic  and 
particularly  among  those  in  the  prime  of  life.     All  classes  seemed  to  be 
equally  affected.     There  was  one  group,  however,  in  which  the  disease 
struck  with   particular  intensity,   namel}' — pregnant   women.     In   my 
own  experience  this  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the 
epidemic  as  I  saw  it  in  the  wards  of  one  of  the  L]mergency  Hospitals  of 
Philadelphia.     Many  of  the  women  aborted  and  a  very  large  proportion 
died.    This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  severe  toxemia  of  the  disease 
and  partly  to  the  lack  of  prompt  attention  for  premature  labor  and 
abortive  cases.     Woolston  and  Conley^  report  101  cases  of  influenza- 
pneumonia  complicated  by  pregnancy.     Of  this  number,  fifty-two  (51.4 
P^r  cent.)  died  and  of  the  fortv-nine  which  survived,  twTntv-one   f42.7 
P^r  cent.)  aborted  or  went  into  labor  prematurely.     During  the  height 
of  the  epidemic  the  Pre-natal  Chnic  at  the  Phipps  Institute  had  thirty- 
pve  pregnant  women  under  observ^ation.     While  the  number  is  small, 
J^  would  seem  that  the  prompt  attention  that  these  women  received 
had  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  but  one  died  and  two  aborted. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  either  the  morbidity  or  the  mortality  rates  in  this  country. 
Jj  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  number  of  cases  reported  from  September 
23d  to  November  8,  1918,  was  48,131  which  represents  about  2.5  per 
<^nt.  of  the  population.  There  i^  every  reason  for  believing,  however, 
that  this  number  is  far  below  those  actually  affected.  The  number  [of 
deaths  attributed  to  influenza  and  pneumonia  during  this  period  was 
^M7;  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  reported  was  26.5.  The 
^hest  number  of  deaths  in  any  one  day  w^as  711,  which  is  more  than 
100  above  the  average  weekly  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the. country  at  large  Soper^  states  that  from  the  statistics  available 

*  Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  Dec.  7,  1918. 
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in  the  forty-five  principal  cities  the  death-rate  was  3.24  per  thousand. 
There  were  127,584  deaths  from  all  causes.  Had  there  been  no  epidemics 
of  influenza-pneumonia,  it  is  estimated  that  there  would  have  beera 
47,967  deaths.  The  difference,  therefore,  represents  the  deaths  dii.^ 
to  the  pandemic,  namely — 79,687.  If  this  rate  prevailed  throughoim-t 
the  continental  United  States,  there  would  have  been  341,021  deaths^. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  19,249  deaths  occurring  in  the  army  camp^ 
making  a  total  of  360,450  deaths.  While  it  is  admitted  that  these  figurer  je 
represent  Uttle  more  than  a  guess,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  tim,  ^ 
pandemic.  Tice^  in  comparing  the  estimate  of  20,000,000  deaths  as  tb*.^ 
toll  of  the  recent  war  in  four  and  one-half  years,  believes  that  durim.  ^ 
an  equal  period  of  time,  influenza  at  the  epidemic  rate  would  have  caus^-^ 
108,000,000  deaths! 

When  the  epidemic  appears  in  a  new  locality  it  is  apt  to  be  preced^^ 
by  a  few  scattered  cases,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  always  recognizet 
The  disease  then  usually  spreads  with  explosive  suddenness,  reaches  i' 
maximum  effect  in  about  ten  days  and  in  from  three  to  four  week:; 
the  epidemic  has  spent  its  force,  although  it  may  persist  in  a  much  le 
aggravated  form  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  Small  locaHzed  epidemi^^ 
may  recur  for  several  months  after  the  subsidence  of  the  main  epidenii< 
and  during  the  two  or  three  years  following  there  may  be  small  loc^i-l 
outbreaks  in  those  places  where  the  disease  had  been  prevalent  previousl^^- 

Bacteriology. — In    1892   Pfeiffer   described   a   small   gram-negati\^^ 
bacillus  which  he  believed  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  influenza.    ThB.^ 
acceptance  of  this  organism  as  the  causative  factor  of  the  disease  gain^^ 
almost  universal  acceptance  although  no  one  had  the  opportunity  c^^ 
verifying  its  relationship  to  epidemic  influenza.     When  the  recent  epi- 
demic appeared  bacteriologists  immediately  sought  for  the  influen^^ 
bacillus.     Almost  at  once,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  either  tt^^ 
influenza  bacillus  was  not  always  present  or  that  many  workers  wex'^ 
unable  to  isolate  it.     In  going  over  the  reports  which  have  appears<l 
during  the  past  few  months  one  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  aa.3' 
definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  actual  r61e  of  the  baciUi^  infiuenm  is. 
The  question  is  further  confused  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  observer, 
for  example,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  believed  Keiffer's 
bacillus  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  later  had  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  plays  any  part  whatever;  and  again  one  who  originally  thought  it  had 
no  relationship  to  epidemic  influenza  reversed  his  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  organism  being  the  only  cause  of  the  disease.     Out  of  this  confusiofl 
one  is  able  to  separate  three  opinions:     (1)  That  the  bacillus  influenza 
is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease;  (2)  that  it  plays  little  or  no  part  as  a 
causative  factor;  and  (3)  that  the  bacillus  opens  the  door,  so  to  speak,  to 
various  other  organisms,  such  as  the  pneumococci,  streptococci,  staphy- 
lococci, Friedlander's  bacilli,  etc.,  and  that  these  last-named  germs  are 
often  the  causes  of  the  various   complications.     The  last-mentioned 
conception  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  extreme  variations 
which  have  occurred  not  only  as  to  severity  but  also  as  to  protean  aspects 
of  the  disease.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  already 
sufficient  e\ddence  to  sustain  the  belief  that  mixed  infection  is  not  neces- 
sarily essential  to  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia. 

^  I nlernational  Clinics,  vol.  i,  Twenty-ninth  Series,  1919. 
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Hnbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  which  are  encountered 
in  influenza  are  difficult  to  describe  because  of  the  complications,  com- 
binations and  variations  arising  from  differences  in  the  stages  of  the 
disease  at  which  the  patient  died. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  this  infection,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  more  than  one  organism  at  work  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  in  which  serious  pulmonary  complications  occur.     In  a 


''0.  283. — Extreme  dilatation  of  bronchi  and  sof  (ening  o(  the  pulmonary  tissues.     (Camp 


number  of  cases  which  have  been  carefully  studied  there  appears  to  be  a 
fairly  definite  sequence  of  events:  (I)  A  primary  infection  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  and  the  bronchi  by  the  influenza  bacillus;  (2)  a  secondary 
invaaioQ  of  the  inflamed  bronchi  by  pneumococci  (commonly  type  IV), 
which  enter  the  lung  and  produce  either  broncho-  or  lobar-pneumonia 
and  (3)  a  tertiary  invasion  by  streptococci  (hemolytic  or  non-hemolytic) 
which  infect  the  pneumonic  areas. — (Opie,  Freeman,  Blake,  Small  and 
,  Rivers,  Camp  Pike  Pneumonia  Commission.')  In  some  instances  the 
'  JouJ-.  Am.  Med.  A»»a<:,  Feb.  22,  1919. 
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pneumococci  play  no  part,  the  streptococci  being  the  secondary  invaders.  - 
In  other  inataoces  the  secondary  invaders  may  be  the  staphylocotciis 
or  Friedlander's  bacLUus,  or  the  influenzs  bacillus  itself  may  extend 
into  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  give  rise  to  pneumonia. 

The  initial  infection  with  the  bacillus  influenza  causes  a  more  or  !es^ 
intense  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratorw— 
tract,  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi  (see  Fig.  219).  The  phar>'nx  anc3 
tonsils  appear  red  and  inflamed.  The  nasal  mucosa  is  swollen  aocj 
injected  and  on  laryngosoopic  examination  the  larynx  is  frequendy  sce-^ 


I  S-! — 1  oi  o    n       (    amp  P'ke  Pneumonia  Commiaiiion.'' 

to  be  deeph  injected  is  is  il'io  tl  e  mucosa  of  the  trachea.  In  some 
instance'?  eailj  extendi  jn  of  the  inflammation  occurs  to  the  frontal  and 
ethmoid  sinuses  and  the  antium  of  Highmore.  Usually  the  process 
extends  downward  and  involves  practically  all  of  the  bronchi.  The 
distribution  is  not  necessarily  uniform,  the  upper  air  tract  may  be  but 
shghtly  involved,  the  brunt  of  the  infection  occurring  in  the  bronchi. 
In  other  cases  the  bronchi  seem  to  be  but  slightly  involved  while  the 
upper  air  tract  and  the  trachea  arc  intensely  inflamed.  In  still  other 
instances  a  hmitcd  portion  of  the  bronchial  tree  in  one  lung  is  much  more 
involved   than  the  remainder.     In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  a  ' 
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purulent  bronchitis  and  bronchiolitis  develops.  When  these  conditions 
exist  the  lutifrs  are  voluminous  and  show  but  little  tendency  to  collapse 
even  on  section.  If  purulent  bronchitis  is  present  the  muco-purulent 
material  wells  out  of  the  cut  bronchi.  In  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty 
casea  of  this  type  Opie  and  his  co-workers  recovered  the  influenza  bacillus. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  not  only  intensely  inflamed, 
but  in  addition  the  influenza  bacillus  penetrates  the  wall  producing 


J  lung. 

varjanf?  degrees  of  softening.  This  may  extend  to  the  surrounding  pul- 
monary tissue  which  also  becomes  softened  and  in  extreme  instances 
becomes  of  a  pulp-like  consistency.  The  softening  of  the  bronchial 
jraJl^tequently  lends  to  the  acute  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  which  in 
extreme  cases  gives  the  lung  a  honeycombed  appearance  {see  Fig.  283). 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  most  constant  factor  in  chronic 
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bronchiectasis  is  the  inSuenza  bacillus.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
even  in  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  no  noticeable  change  in  the  caliber 
of  the  bronchi  that  the  weakening  of  the  wall  and  the  persistence  ofthe 
inSuenza  bacilli  eventually  lead,  in  the  course  of  months  or  years,  te  a 
definite  bronchiectatic  condition. 


of  consolidation.    {Camf 


This  primary  infection  of  the  bronchi  creates  what  Allen  J.  Smith 
has  aptly  termed  "an  open  wound"  which  is  easily  infected  by  the 
secondary  invaders.  Furthermore  the  disease  is  characterized  by  ft 
marked  lowering  of  resistance  to  material  infection. 

The  most  common  lesiuu  in  the  lungs  is  a  broncho-pneunumia.  The 
broncho-pneumonia  may  be  caused  by  the  influenza  bacillus  alone  by 
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:«ct  exteofiioii  from  the  bronchi.  More  often,  however,  the  pneumo- 
Bcusis  responsible  for  the  broncho-pneumonia.  The  broncho-pneumonic 
Mia  are  often  limited  to  or  most  marked  about  the  hilua  of  the  lung, 
me  observers  have  emphasized  the  predilection  of  the  lesions  for  the 
riphery  of  the  lungs  and  have  also  directed  attention  to  the  hemor- 
ngic  character  of  the  process.  In  many  cases  there  is  relatively  little 
osolidation.  The  pneumonic  areas  may  consist  of  small  shot-like 
dules  or  smaller  areas  may  become  confluent  forming  areas  the  size 
an  EngUsh  wahiut  or  larger  (see  Figs.  284,  285,  286).  The  color 
ly  be  blackish-red,  red  or  graj-ish-red.  Even  in  cases  in  which  con- 
stion  is  not  a  marked  feature  and  the  amount  of  consolidated  tissue 


[Q.  2S7. — iDteralitial  type  of  broticho-paeumonia. 


(Con 


relatively  slight,  there  is  often  a  thin,  copious,  bloody  exudate  in  the 
onchioles  and  lung  tissue  which  pours  out  of  the  nostrils  after  death. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  interstitial  tissues  are  involved 
ostituting  what  has  been  termed  an  intentttial  broncho-pneumonia 
e  Fig.  287).  In  these  cases  microscopic  examination  shows  thickening 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  bronchioles  and  the  alveolar  walls  in  the 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  bronchioles  are  also  thickened  by  an 
Jtration  of  mononuclear  cells.  At  one  stage  the  peribronchial  in- 
ration  presents  a  gross  appearance  closely  resembling  tubercles, 
1  MacCallum  si^gests  that  it  is  possible  that  these  lesions  have 
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perhaps  been  miataken  for  tuberculosis  when  the  condition  follows 
measles.  At  a  later  stage  the  interlobular  septa  become  greatly  thickened 
and  stand  out  conspicuously  as  whitish-yellow  lines,  marking  out  the 
whole  lobulation  in  polygonal  fields.  In  each  of  these  fields  there  may  he 
three  or  four  projecting  nodules  which  represent  the  thickened  bronchi. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  influenza  is  the  occurrence  of  an 
atypical  pneumonia  which  has  some  of  the  features  of  both  bronchfr 
and  lobar  pneumonia.  The  current  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  that 
these  so-called  paeudo  lobar  pneumonias  are  primarily  lobular  and  thut 
the  gradual  merging  of  a  number  of  isolated  patches  of  conaolidatioo 
may  involve  a  large  part  or  even  all  of  one  lobe.  This  condition  Is 
often  brought  about  by  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus.  The  gross 
appearance  of  this  form  of  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  that  of  the  true  type 
of  the  disease  for  instead  of  being  red  or  grcj-  in  color  the  lesion  presents 
a  variety  of  tints  of  yellow  varying  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  reddish 
yellow.  These  various  colored  areas  appear  to  be  different  stages  of  a 
bronoho-pneumonic  process.  Furthermore  the  cut  surface  of  the  atypical 
form  lacks  the  granular  feel  of  true  croupous  pneumonia  and  is  also 
much  raoister.  This  type  of  pneumonia  was  very  prevalent  in  (he 
army  oamps  during  the  winter  of  1917-18  and  seemed  in  most  instances 
to  be  caused  by  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus.  A  comphcatii^ 
empyema  was  frequently  present  (see  Streptococcic  Empyema). 

A  hemorrhagic  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  infection  witto- 
the  streptococcus  hemolyticus  occurs  shortly  after  or  eoincidently  mtl» 
the  primary  influenza  ioFcction  was  quite  common.  In  these  cases  the 
lungs  are  deeply  congested,  and  on  section  a  copious,  bloody  fluid  exudes. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  areas  of  hemorrhagic  infiltration.  The  lower 
lobes  are  often  enlarged,  heavy  and  often  almost  completely  consoli- 
dated. On  section  the  involved  portion  of  the  lung  presents  a  bluish  or 
bluish-black  color.  The  lung  substance  is  less  friable  than  in  croupous 
pneumonia  and  the  cut  surface  is  soft  and  smooth.  When  the  upper 
lobes  are  involved  the  process  is  less  uniform  in  appearance.  Some 
portions  are  bluish  in  color  and  of  a  firm  consistency;  others  are  red  and 
less  firm  while  the  extreme  edges  of  the  lung  are  emphysematous 
(Syuniiers).  The  condition  is  not  unlike  that  seen  in  the  pneumonic 
form  iif  plague.  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  hemorrhagic  pneiunonitis. 
Ill  thfsf  rasps  Iherp  is  every  evidence  of  a  profound  septicemia  which 
clinif';ill,\'  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  in  severe  puerperal 
ff\ii-.  Till'  infecting  organism  can  be  recovered  from  the  heart's  blcod 
and  hmj-s. 

Sdll  another  variation,  caused  by  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus,  is 
what  has  been  termed  the  relaxed  form  of  pneumonia  (see  Fig.  2SS*. 
In  these  c.iscs  the  cliief  chanict eristic  is  the  shrunken,  flabby  appearanre^ 
of  ihc  luns-  On  section  it  presents  a  deep  red  and  congested  appearance^ 
and  not  infi-equcntly  there  is  abscess  formation.  The  latter  is  oft«iw 
situaled  just  beneath  the  pleura  and  may  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavitj"" 
priMiuciui:  an  empyema. 

In  iuidttion  to  these  at.'i-jiical  forms  of  pneumonia  many  cases  off 
Irue  lobiir  pneumonia  arc  encountereti  which  may  be  primary  or  occur" 
as  a  M-qui'l  to  an  attack  of  influenza. 

t'dcrim. — In  some  fulimant  cases  edema  of  the  lungs  occurs  early. 
In  other  instances,  the  edema  occurs  relatively  late  when  the  right  heart 
begins  to  fail. 
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Acute  reeimlar  emphysema  ia  quite  constantly  found  in  association 
with  broncho-pneumonia.  These  emphysematous  areas  are  apt  to 
be  marked  along  the  free  margin  of  the  lungs  and  not  infrequently  rupture. 
Instances  of  rupture  near  the  root  of  the  lung  with  extravasation  of  air 
into  the  mediastinal  tissues  have  been  noted.  A  number  of  cases  of 
nAaitaneoiis  emphysema  appearing  first  in  the  tissues  of  the  neck, 
have  been  reported.     This  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  an  emphyse- 


F'B,  2Wi.— Now  reUied  oondition  of  loner  1< 
pleura,      {Camp  Pike  Fne 


aih  the  visceral  luyer  of 


Diatous  bleb  at  the  apex,  although  it  has  not  been  possible  at  autopsy 
to  dfraonstrate  the  point  of  rupture.  In  one  of  the  cantonments  Torrey 
w<i  Grosh'  state  that  the  predominant  lesion  was  a  generalized  acute 
fwphysema.  The  lungs  were  gray  in  color  at  the  apex  and  deep  red 
W  the  base.  The  surface  of  the  lungs  was  glistening,  showed  the  mark- 
'DgB  of  the  ribs  and  emphysematous  bulls.  The  lungs  were  in  a  state 
'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scs.,  Feb.,  1919. 
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of  inspiratory  distention,  did  not  collapse  and  were  tough  at  the  apex 
and  very  friable  at  the  base.  On  section  bloody  serum  exuded;  the 
bronchi  stood  out  prominently  and  they  contained  a  thick  creamy  pus. 
Scattered  through  both  lungs  were  numerous  small  nodules  varying 
in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  bean.  There  was  also  an  intense  bronchitis 
and  peribronchitis  and  marked  venous  stasis.  The  latter  condition 
was  probably  due  to  the  extreme  distention  of  the  lungs  and  clinically 
gave  rise  to  the  extreme  lethargy,  cyano.sis,  dyspnea  and  bloody  sputum. 

Abscess  formation  is  not  infrequent.  The  abscess  may  be  (1)  localized, 
having  its  origin  within  a  patch  of  pneumonic  consoUdation;  (2)  it  may 
occur  in  the  interstitial  tissues  either  in  association  with  broncho- or 
lobar  pneumonia  or  it  may  arise  by  absorption  from  an  empyema;  (3) 
there  may  be  small  multiple  abscesses  clustered  about  the  bronchi. 

The  pleura  is  frequently  the  site  of  a  fibrinous  exudate.  Effusions 
are  relatively  common.  They  may  develop  coineidently  with  the  pneu- 
monic process  but  more  often  occur  as  sequels.  In  the  beginning  the 
effusion  is  often  hemorrhagic  in  character  but  it  quickly  becomes  puru- 
lent. The  effusion  may  be  free  or  encysted.  The  number  of  loculated 
effusions  during  the  past  epidemic  was  unusually  large  and  were  always 
to  be  suspected  when  the  physical  signs  and  fever  persisted.  Among 
the  263  cases  seen  in  the  University  Hospital  a  pleural  effusion  was  noted 
in  26  (10  per  cent.).  In  this  connection  the  article  on  streptococcic 
empyema  should  be  read. 

The  pericardium  is  not  involved  as  frequently  as  one  would  expect. 
Effusions  are  not  common  and  in  spite  of  the  comphcating  pneumonia 
the  dry  or  fibrinous  form  does  not  often  occur.  In  fatal  cases,  which  have 
been  characterized  ])y  marked  septicemia,  changes  in  the  myocardium 
are  usually  noted. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  shows  the  presence  of  small  hemorrhagic  areas.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  adrenals  also  occurs  in  a  few  instances. 

In  a  number  of  cases  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  rectus  abdomw^ 
muscles  has  been  noted.  The  muscles  may  be  completely  ruptured, 
probably  as  the  result  of  coughing  which  causes  a  tear  at  the  weakened 
point.  A  large  extravasation  of  blood  sometimes  occurs  into  these 
muscles  and  in  some  instances  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus  has  been 
recovered  from  the  affected  area. 

There  are  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  other  viscera  aside  from 
those  encountered  in  febrile  conditions. 

Involvement  of  the  ear  and  sinuses  may  occur  as  a  complication  or 
sequel  of  the  disease. 

Meyiingiiis  may  b(*  encountered  in  the  severer  forms  of  influenza. 
Lamb^  reports  its  occurrence  in  7  cases  out  of  624  influenza  pneumonias. 
The  infecting  organism  was  the  pneumococcus  in  6  instances;  the  strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus  was  obtained  in  the  remaining  case.  Neal'  has  ob- 
served 3  cases  caused  by  the  influenza  bacillus. 

A  late  sequel  of  the  disease  is  encephalitis.  The  encephalitic  area 
in  its  typical  form  consists  of  innumerable  dense  aggregations  of  "flea* 
bite-Uke''  dots  of  blood,  between  which  the  tissue  is  softened  and  of  a  gray 
or  grayish-red  color  (Leichtenstern).  Secondary  hemorrhages  may  occur 
in  the  softened   area.     The  foci   are   usually   sharply  defined^  nearly 

1  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Asaoc,  April  19,  1919.     ^  Ibid.yMarch  8,  1919. 
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situated  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  and  central  ganglJa  and 
•tically  always  symmetrically  located  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres. 
e  instaoces  there  are  patches  of  congestion  or  even  meningitis. 
clei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  tliiid  nerve,  are 
■quently  involved. 


— Simple  influeni 


with  sharp   decliue.     (_i!f<lical 


iptoms. — The  disease,  as  a  rule,  begins  abruptly  with  malaise 
drowsy  feeling.  Distinct  chills  are  not  common  but  chilliness  is 
itly  complained  of.  Pain  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features, 
;€n  quite  generally  felt  all  over  the  body  but  is  apt  to  be  especially 
n  the  legs,  head  and  eye-balls,  and  across  the  small  of  the  back,  the 


^Sfl 

pi^.^i. 

t'r-v^ 

-     i--    _;  .-j-r-i  ^:i-:T 

■;:i;::*:Ln>S 

times  being  as  severe  as  in  smallpox.  In  addition,  in  the  respira- 
rm,  there  is  commonly  corj-na,  sore  throat,  soreness  or  actual  pain 
:he8t,  and  cough,  which  at  first  is  apt  to  be  unproductive  and  later 
tanied  with  mucopurulent  sputum.  In  not  a  few  cases  a  marked 
it  brODchitia  develops  in  the  later  stages  of  the  attack.     The 
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sputum,  iD  addition,  may  be  blood-tinged  and  at  times  consists  of  almo^ 
pure  blood.  Severe  epistaxis  occurs  in  a  few  cases.  Gastro-intestins! 
disturbances  are  relatively  common  for  a  day  or  two,  but  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  can  they  be  looked  upon  as  severe  enough  to  consider 
the  case  one  of  the  true  gastro-intestinal  type.  Many  patients  compiain 
of  nausea  and  vomiting  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack.  Vomiting 
of  lilood  and  a  hemorrhagic  diarrhea  are  encountered  in  a  few  cases. 


oris  a 

durntion 

.     Marked  rongeetion  ol  |>liai>- 

II  nl 

vmpwm*  f,> 

.      A  few  scattered  Mia  at  !»« 

Jaundice  is  not  often  present.  Even  in  cases  which  are  dominaDtly  nt 
the  respiratory  type  nervous  symptoms  may  lie  pronounced  owing  to  the 
severe  toxemia.  Insomnia,  occiisionuUy  intractable  in  charact«r,  is  often 
complained  of  and  a  low  muttering  or  active  delirium  may  be  present 
In  previous  epidemics  mention  is  made  of  a  very  mild  tj-pe  of  the 
disease  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  fever:  none  of  this  type  was  seen  by 
me  in  the  recent  outbreak.     Fever  is  practically  always  present  and  at 
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urittg  coBvalMcenre   from  i>'' 


the  onset  may  be  quite  high.  The  temperature  chart  may  show  ahi^ 
continuous  type  of  fever  for  a  few  days,  or  it  may  rapidly  fall  tononnil 
in  the  course  of  thirty-six  to  fortj'-eight  hours  (see  Fig.  289).  Moreofte" 
it  gradually  falls  by  lysis  (Fig.  290).  Often  the  temperature  falls  irreg* 
larly,  and  at  times  the  fever  curve  may  be  marked  by  sharp  remisaoB 
(Fig.  291).  Xot  uncommonly  when  the  fever  subsides  the  temperaturt 
may  bcconio  subnormal  and  may  continue  this  way  for  days  and  often 
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for  weeks  (Fig.  292).  In  a  few  instances  I  have  seen  what  was  apparently 
a  relapse  of  the  influenza  infection  without  serious  implication  of  the  lung 
itself.  In  such  cases  after  a  feiirile  period  of  three  or  four  days  the  tem- 
perature again  rises  for  a  brief  period  (Fig.  293).  If  the  second  febrile 
disturbance  is  prolonged,  however,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  secondary 
rise  has  resulted  from  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  a  small  collection  of  fluid. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  com- 
pared to  the  febrile  disturbance.  Even  with  a  complicating  pneumonia, 
the  pulse-rate  is  often  imduly  slow.  During  convalescence  a  marked 
bradycardia  (40  to  50)  is  relatively  common.  A  study  of  these  cases 
with  the  electrocardiograph  showed  nothing  abnormal  other  than  the 
wide  spacing  between  beats. 

Cyanosis  is  not  present  in  simple  uncomplicated  influenza.  It  is 
ver>'  frequently  present,  however,  in  cases  with  severe  pulmonary  com- 
plicalions  and  is  usually  indicative  of  severe  toxemia  rather  than  circu- 
latory failure.     The   blood  pressure  readings  are  extremely   variable. 


Flo.  293.— Relapse.  Pati 
wlinnl  to  nearly  Dormal.  rer 
•»».    (Medical  ClinicM  0/  tforlh  A- 

^ey  give  but  little  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  or  the  state 
"  the  circulation. 

The  respiratory  rate  even  in  uncomplicated  cases  is  subject  to  marked 
variations.  It  may  be  quite  high,  but  rarely  continues  so  unle.^s  there  is 
*  cornpUcation — lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia.  Marked  irregularity  in 
ttie  curve  of  the  respiratory  rate  is  not  infrequent. 

The  urine  commonly  shows  the  presence  of  some  albumen  and  a  few 
casts  but  no  more  frequently  than  ordinarily  occurs  in  other  acute  in- 
fections. Severe  nephritis  is  occasionally  encountered.  Free  diuresis 
*a8  noted  in  most  of  the  cases  but  this  may  lieuttriluited  to  the  fact  that 
ao  abundant  water  intake  was  encouraged.  Retention  of  urine  nnd  an 
over-di  ((tended  bladder  was  met  with  sufficiently  of  ten  to  put  one  on  one's 
mio.j  :^  treating  these  cases. 

se  sweating  is  not  uncommon.     Herpes  is  not  common  even 
es  with  a  distinct  lobar  consolidation.     Subcutaneous  emphysema 

L'eported  as  occurring  in  a  number  of  ease.-!,  usually  those  with 
i.ting  pneumonia.  I  saw  an  example  of  this  in  a  child  in  which 
!ema  involved  one  side  of  the  nerk,  unil  all  of  the  anterior  aspect 
K  and  abdomen.  The  condition  iipparently  is  not  i 
k  ITS  in  a  few  days.     Its  caus-ation  is  not  dear. 
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A  leukopenia  or  normal  white-cell  count  is  the  rule  in  simple  influenaa. 
A«1eukocytosis  is  always  suggestive  of  a  complication. 

The  following  white  cell  counts  were  obtained  in  54  cases  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Uncomplicated  cases  Pneumonic  caeet 
15,000+                                        3  12 

9000  to  15,000  13  21 

2  to    9,000  38  26 

These  figures  are  in  accordance  with  those  reported  by  a  number  of 
observers.  With  improvement  a  leukopenia  is  often  changed  into  a 
leukocytosis.  It  has  been  said  that  in  broncho-pneumonia  the  leukocyte 
count  is  not  usually  over  15,000  and  that  counts  higher  than  this  point  to 
the  lobar  type  of  pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs. — In  simple  influenza  of  the  respiratory  type  the  phys- 
ical examination  indicates  the  presence  of  a  bronchitis.  This  is  nearly 
always  bilateral  but  may  be  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  r&les  may  be  fairly  generally  distributed  over  both  lungs  but  com- 
monly they  are  hmitcd  to  the  bases  of  the  lungs  posteriorly.  Occasion- 
ally the  bronchitis  involves  only  a  portion  of  the  bronchial  tube  in  one 
lung.  The  rdles  may  be  subcrepitant  in  character  but  commonly  large, 
mucous  rdles  are  also  present. 

As  the  morbid  process  in  simple  influenza  is  confined  to  the  bronchi 
and  peribronchial  tissues,  there  are  no  areas  of  consolidation.  The  heart 
sounds  are  relatively  slow  even  when  considerable  fever  is  present;  during 
convalescence  the  pulse-rate  may  drop  down  as  low  as  40  beats  per  minute. 
Aside  from  this  slowness  of  the  pulse-rate  the  heart  rarely  shows  anjrthing 
abnormal. 

Influenza  Broncho-Pneumonia. — Whether  broncho-pneumonia  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  complication  or  as  an  integral  part  of  the  disease  is 
not  clear.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy  the 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  constitutes  an  open 
wound  which  is  readily  infected  with  other  organisms,  notably  the 
pneumococci,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  etc. 
Furthermore  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  of  these  secondary  infections. 
Simple  uncomplicated  influenza  is  rarely  fatal.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
the  fatal  cases  the  disease  has  extended  bej'^ond  the  bronchi  and  involved 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  Ascribing  death  to  influenza  has  been  due 
in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  physical  signs  are  often  so  indefinite 
that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  pulmonary  consohdation. 

The  duration  of  simple  influenza  is  rarely  longer  than  six  or  sevep 
days  and  in  addition  the  evidences  of  toxemia  are  wanting.     Therefore,  if 
the  fever  persists  beyond  this  time  and  if  there  are  also  marked  toxi^ 
symptoms  a  broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  suspected. 

The  onset  of  the  broncho-pneumonia  varies.  It  may  develop  gradv*--^ 
ally  and  become  apparent  five  or  six  days  after  the  onset  of  the  influeM^-- 
In  other  instances  it  is  fulminant  in  type  and  occurs  in  a  day  or  so  froi^^ 
the  onset  of  the  influenza  or  may  appear  almost  simultaneously.  TUm^ 
slowly  developing  type  is  usually  due  to  a  pneumococcus  infection  whU-^ 
the  fulminant  cases  are  commonly  due  to  the  streptococcus  hemolyticu^y 
less  frequently  one  of  the  staphylococci.  Evidences  of  a  severe  septicemia 
such  as  occurs  in  puerperal  sepsis,  characterizes  the  fulminant  cases.  Tt*^ 
distinction  as  to  the  relation  between  the  infecting  organism  and  tt»^ 
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of  the  broacho-poeumonia  is  Qot  absolute,  as  serious  and  rapidly 
jes  may  be  pneuraococcic  in  origiD  and  relatively  mild  cases  may 
to  the  streptococcus  hemo- . 


3T  staphylococcus. 

tie  mild  type  of  the  disease  the 

picture  is  not  essentially 
t  from  that  seen  in  ordinary 
i-poeumoQia  except  perhaps  in 
itively  slow  pulse.     The  onset 

mild  cases  is  usually  identical 
lat  of  simple  influenza.  In 
istances  the  fever  dechnes  and 

as  though  the  disease  would 
te  in  a  few  days.  In  some  in- 
the  temperature  becomes 
or  nearly  so  for  a  day  or  so  and 
es  again.  This  usually  coin- 
ith  the  secondary'  invasion  or 
ension  of  the  influenza  infcc- 
the  air  cells  and  the  develop- 
f  a  broncho-pneumonia  (see 
4,  295). 

^neral  it  may  be  said  that 
iptoms  wliich  characterize  the 
rm  of  iufluenza  are  greatly  in- 
I  when  broncho-pneumonia  de- 
uid  that  in  addition  the  res- 
■  symptoms  and  evidence  of 
.  are  often  pronounced. 
te  fulminant  type  of  the  disease 
er,  marked  cyanosis,  rapid  and 
bre-athing  are  prominent  symp- 
Marked  stupor  or  even  uncon- 
88  is  common.  In  addition 
ient  is  plainly  septic.  The 
ly  have  an  icteroid  tinge  or 
distinctly  jaundiced.  In  these 
i  characteristic  lesion  is  usually 
ise  hemorrhagic  pneumonitis 
cars  a  strong  resemblance  to 
B  of  broncho-pneumonia  seen 
pneumonic  form  of  bubonic 

Associated  with  these  cases 
iho-pneumonia  there  is  nearly 
Bome  acute  emphysema  just 
le  case  of  ordinary  broncho- 
nia.  In  some  instances,  how- 
le  acute  emphysema  has  be- 
neralized  over  both  lungs  and 
tea  the  dominant  feature  of 
we.  Clinically  it  is  characterized  by  extreme  lethargy,  cyanosis, 
«toration  of  bloody  sputum,  epistaxis,  irregular  temperature  and 
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Physical  Findings. — Examination  of  the  chest  often  fails  to  reveil 
any  very  striking  physical  signs.  There  may  be  no  alteration  of  the 
tactile  fremitus,  no  apprepiable  change  in  the  percussion  note  and  wi 
absence  of  bronchial  breathing.  In  other  words  the  usual  signs  of  pul- 
monary consolidation  sire  wanting.  As  a  result  of  post-mortem  and  X-ray 
examinatioD.1,  we  have  come  to  learn 
that  the  broncho-pneumonic  areas  start 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  about  the 
liilus  and  that  the  area  about  the  apgles 
of  the  scapulae  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. While  a  diffuse  bilateral  bron- 
chitis is  almost  invariably  present  in 
these  cases,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rile 
are,  in  certain  areas,  notably  near  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  of  a  sticky,  resonst- 
I  ^  ing  character.  RSles  of  this  nature  are 
I  ^  almost  certain  evidence  of  underljinfj 
consolidation.  In  addition  it  has  been 
.  ^  found  that  while  the  breath  sounds  may 
■  °  not  be  appreciably  altered  or  obscured 
■%  by  rales,  that  the  spoken  voice  is  oft«i 
!  g  exaggerated  over  the  area  in  which  the 
I  -5  consonating  r&les  are  heard.  In  some 
:|  instances  the  whispered  voice  is  more 
ill:  :^  distinctly  transmitted  than  the  spoken 
~  voice.  Adams  and  Montgomery' ascribe 
^  this  to  the  fact  that  the  conaolidatol 
g  area  is  small  and  that  the  sound  of  the 
=  spoken  voice  is  diffused  by  the  aurround- 
g  ing  lung  tissue  while  no  such  effect  occurs 
^  in  the  case  of  the  whispered  voice. 
-T  The  signs  above  described  may  never 
I  become  any  more  marked.  In  many 
^  instances,  however,  as  the  infiltrated 
\  area  increases,  the  physical  signs  become 
?■  more  and  more  marked,  and  eventually 
^  all  of  the  signs  commonly  associated  with 
j  1^  pulmonary  consolidation  are  obtained. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing many  of  these  cases  with  Pancotat 
in  the  X-ray  department  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  This  experience 
has  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of 
the  signs  referred  to  and  has  also  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  broncho-pneu- 
monic process  is  almost  invariably  far 
more  extensive  than  the  physical  signs  indicated. 

When  the  condition  is  associated  with  marked  general  emphysemfi 

of  both  lungs  the  chest  is  in  a  fixed  inspiratory  position,  the  breathii^is 

shallow  and  the  veins  over  the  u|>per  chest  and  the  neck  are  distended. 

The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  over  the  sternum  and  vertebre  and 

'JfHir.  Am.  Mfil  Axaoc.  April  5,  1919. 
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le  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  obliterated.  There  is  a  difiFuse  bronchitis 
nd  in  some  areas  the  breath  sounds  are  absent.  Forced  breathing  may 
ring  out  r&Ies  in  these  silent  areas. 

Influenza  Lobar  Pneumonia. — This  type  of  pneumonia  rarely  begins 
ith  an  initial  chill  since,  as  a  rule,  it  gradually  develops  from  the 
.fluenza.  The  typical  tenacious  rusty  sputum  is  not  often  seen, 
.uco-purulent  or  purulent  sputum  taking  its  place.  The  sputum  may, 
>wever,  be  blood  streaked  and  at  times  consist  of  almost  pure  blood. 
erpes  rarely  occurs.  The  respiratory  rate  varies;  it  may  be  quite 
gh  but  is  more  often  not  especially  accelerated.  The  fever  course 
ay  show  marked  remissions  and  even  intermissions  while  the  pulse-rate 
apt  to  be  disproportionately  slow  in  comparison  to  the  fever.  This  is 
■own  in  Fig.  296  which  should  be  contrasted  with  Fig.  297,  from  a 


>.  206. — From  a  rase  of  influenxa  pneumonia.     Black — tcniperatuie.     Red — pulse-rat«. 

Bse  of  true  lobar  or  croupous  pneumonia.  Sero-purident,  purulent  or 
.emorrhagic  effusions  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  height  of  the  disease  in 
bese  atypical  forms  rather  than  as  a  sequel  as  in  the  case  of  lobar 
meumonia. 

The  temperature,  a.s  a  nile,  falls  by  lysis. 

Physical  Signs.— The  physical  signs  in  these  atypical  forms  of  pneu- 
nonia  are  often  identical  with  those  encountered  in  the  ordinary  lobar 
meumooia.  They  may  indicate  the  involvement  of  an  entire  lobe  but 
lot  infrequently  the  signs  of  consolidation  (bronchial  breathing,  broncho- 
ihony.  whispering  pectoriloquy)  are  limited  to  an  area  almost  the  size  of 
be  palm  of  the  hand  near  the  angle  of  the  scapula  or  in  the  axillary  region. 
)ver  the  rest  of  the  lobe  the  percussion  note  is  dull  but  there  are  com- 
nonly  an  absence  of  or  diminished  intensity  of  the  breath  and  voice 
ounds. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Pleural  Effusions. — One  of  the  most 
requent  of  the  after  effects  of  influenza  is  a  pleural  effusion.  In  a  few 
ostaaces  the  effusion  develops  almost  coincidcntly  with  the  pneumonia; 
a  other  instances,  it  occurs  late  in  the  disease  or  develops  some  days 
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after  convalescence  apparently  has  been  established.  It  is  remarkable 
how  frequently  these  effusions  are  mistaken  for  unresolved  pneumomas. 
During  the  recent  epidemic  I  saw  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  no  less  than 
6  cases  of  this  sort  and  in  every  instance  a  purulent  effusion  was 
present. 

When  the  effusion  develops  during  the  course  of  the  pneumonia 
its  detection  is  not  always  easy  as  fever,  an  accelerated  respiratory  rate 
and  signs  of  consolidation  are  already  present.  Furthermore  an  effusion 
which  develops  in  association  with  a  consolidated  lung  is  characterized 
by  loud  bronchial  breathing  and  exaggeration  of  the  voice  sounds  instead 
of  the  usual  silence  over  collections  of  fluid.  Errors  can  be  avoided  it 
the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  noted.     If  the  apex  ia  dis- 
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Fio.  297. — From  a  case  of  lobar  pneumoDia.     Black — temperature.     Red — pnUe-ntt. 

placed  away  from  the  affected  side  and  if  in  addition  there  is  a  naaal 
quahty  to  the  voice  sounds  an  effusion  should  be  suspected  and  a  needle 
introduced.  These  effusions  are  not  infrequently  bemorrhagio  in  the 
beginning  but  they  quickly  become  purulent  and  as  a  rule  had  best  be 
treated  surgically.     (See  also  Streptococcic  Empyema.) 

If  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  for  a  few  days  and  again  rises  or  if 
instead  of  falhng  to  normal  it  begins  to  show  marked  remissions  or  ioia- 
missions  and  the  physical  signs  do  not  clear  up  an  efTuaion  should  be 
suspected  (see  Fig.  298).  A  needle  should  be  used  and  if  this  fail* 
the  patient  should  be  X-rayed,  if  possible. 

When  the  effusion  is  free  in  the  pleural  sac,  its  detection  is  not  a  liif' 
ficult  matter.  Encysted  effusions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  extremely 
diflicult  to  locate.     The  continuance  (A  the  fever  and  the  indefinite 
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haracter  of  the  physical  signs  point  strongly  to  such  an  occurrence  but 
uite  as  often  as  not  the  location  of  the  encysted  fluid  escapes  detection 
ven  when  a  needle  is  repeatedly  introduced.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
eedle  being  too  short,  to  the  fact  that  the  purulent  material  is  too  thick, 
r  what  is  probably  more  often  the  case  the  physical  signs  fail  to  locate 
tie  pus  sufficiently  accurately.  It  is  in  this  type  of  case  that  the  X-rays 
re  invaluable  and  without  their  aid  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  certain 
ither  as  to  the  presence  of  or  the  location  of  many  of  these  effusions. 

In  the  recent  epidemic  the  number  of  encysted  effusions  was  notably 
igh.  Of  35  empyemas  operated  on  by  Deaver  in  the  University  and 
lankenau  Hospitals,  24  were  locahzed,  10  were  diffuse  and  one  was 
n  empyema  necessitatis.  Of  the  24  which  were  localized,  13  were 
aterlobar. 

In  some  instances  the  empyema  has  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
lulmonary  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Such  an  accident  may  be 
ufipected,  if  during  convalescence  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  sudden, 
bu-p  pain  in  the  chest  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes  critically  ill.     The 
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emperature  rises  sharply,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  small  and  the 
ireathjng  shallow  and  very  painful.  The  pain  is  usually  located  in  the 
ower  chest  and  upper  abdomen.  The  abdomen  is  apt  to  be  distended 
Jid  markedly  tympanitic.  The  presence  of  fluid  may  be  made  out 
,t  the  base  of  the  affected  side. 

Bronchiectasis. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  occur  as  an  acute 
irocess  during  the  course  of  the  primary  infection  (see  Fig.  283).  It  is 
ncountered  more  often  as  a  remote  sequel,  the  symptoms  and  signs 
if  the  condition  becoming  manifest  several  years  after  the  influenza 
.ttack.  The  condition  arises  as  a  result  of  the  bronchitis  and  peri- 
ironchitia  produced  by  the  influenza  bacillus.  The  bronchial  wall  be- 
omes  softened  and  readily  distended.  As  already  pointed  out  this 
oftening  may  be  so  marked  aa  to  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
ubes  during  the  course  of  the  primary  attack.  More  often  the  dilata- 
ion  occurs  gradually  and  several  years  later  presents  the  characteristic 
eatures  of  bronchiectasis. 

Abscest  Formation. — The  formation  of  a  distinct  pulmonary  abscess 
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following  influenza  pneumonia  is  not  very  common  in  contrast  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  interlobar  collection  of  pus.  The  condition  is 
to  be  thought  of  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  a  persistence  of  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  long  after  the  pneumonic  process  should 
have  cleared  up.  In  a  few  instances  the  abscess  has  ruptured  through 
the  pleura  and  produced  an  empyema. 

Tuberculosis. — There  can  be  but  Httle  doubt  that  the  recent  epi- 
demic will  increase  the  number  of  cases  of  active  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Already  a  number  of  cases  have  come  to  light  dating  the  onset 
of  their  trouble  from  an  attack  of  influenza.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  persistence  of  a  cough  and  physical  signs  following  an 
attack  of  influenza  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tuberculosis  is  the 
cause.  Persistent  and  slowly  resolving  patches  of  influenza  pneumonia, 
especially  if  located  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  may  be  mistaken  for  tuber- 
culosis. In  addition  known  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  have  undergone 
an  attack  of, influenza  are  going  to  ofifer  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  increase  in  the  physical  signs  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the 
tuberculous  process,  or  whether  it  is  a  slowly  resolving  influenza  pneu- 
monia which  will  gradually  clear  up.  A  conservative  attitude  must  be 
maintained  in  respect  to  this  latter  group.  A  lung  which  has  been  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis,  even  if  the  process  has  been  arrested  for  some 
time,  is  extremely  susceptible  to  acute  respiratory  infections,  and  because 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  and  other  changes  about  the  lesion  such  infections 
are  apt  to  persist  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  a  normal  healthy  lung. 
In  the  cases  which  have  come  to  my  notice  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
state  at  once  whether  the  process  was  due  to  a  Hghting  up  of  the  old 
tuberculous  lesion  or  whether  the  r&les  were  due  to  the  influenza  attack 
and  would  eventually  disappear,  or,  if  r&les  had  been  present  previously, 
that  they  would  diminish.  One  should  withhold  an  immediate  opinion 
in  these  cases.  The  patient  should  be  seen  at  interv^als  and  by  the  end 
of  six  weeks  or  so,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  lighting  up  of  the  tuberculous  process  or  not. 

In  regard  to  cases  in  which  the  tuberculosis  apparently  has  beea 
brought  to  Ught  by  the  influenza  attack,  one  should.also  adopt  a  conserva- 
tive attitude.     When  the  abnormal  physical  signs  are  located  in  the  based 
of  the  lungs  there  should  be  no  confusion.     When,  however,  fine  crack- 
ling rdles  are  heard  in  the  apices  the  condition  may  or  may  not  be  tuber- 
culous.    In  such  cases  the  sputum  should  be  repeatedly  examined  ancJ 
in  addition  there  should  be  careful  temperature  observations.     If  th^ 
lesion  is  due  to  influenza,  the  patient  tends  to  improve,  while  if  due  to 
tuberculosis,  he  gradually  becomes  worse. 

Upper  Respiratory  Tract, — As  a  result  of  the  inflammation  of  th^ 
upper  air  tract  involvement  of  contiguous  structures  may  occur.  Thu^ 
there  may  be  involvement  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  the  middle  ear  o^ 
the  mastoid.  In  common  with  other  compUcations  sinusitis,  otitic 
media  and  mastoiditis  were  relatively  frequent  in  some  localities,  ancJ 
only  occasionally  encountered  in  others.  Among  the  cases  seen  in  th^ 
University  Hospital  these  complications  were  not  common. 

Circulatory  System. — The  most  characteristic  change  in  respect  to  the 
circulatory  system  is  the  bradycardia.  This  condition  is  encountered 
in  influenza  more  often  than  in  anv  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  Th6 
bradycardia  may  be  absolute,  that  is  the  pulse-rat€  may  range  between 
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■40  and  50  or  it  may  be  relative,  80  to  90  with  a  teinperatiire  of  103  or 
]04''F.  The  condition  is  apparently  one  of  the  neurotoxic  manifestations 
of  the  disease.     Electrocardiograph  studies  show  no  abnormalities. 

Although  theremay  besome  slight  increasein  the  amount  of  pericardial 
fluid  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pericardium  are  not  frequent.  In- 
volvement of  the  endocardium  is  rare.  Individuals  with  a  damaged 
heart  muscle  or  valves,  however,  often  bear  the  infection  badly. 

As  a  part  of  post-influenzal  neurasthenia  symptoms  referable  to  the 
heart  are  not  uncommon.  These  may  consist  of  attacks  of  tachycardia, 
palpitations  and  precordial  pain.  Occasionally  the  tachycardia  per- 
sists for  months.  While  I  have  no  observations  on  this  point,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  hypotension  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  post-infiuenzal 
condition,  especially  in  those  cases  with  marked  nervous  exhaustion. 

Venous  thrombosis  may  occur.  The  veins  most  frequently  involved 
are  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  Personally,  I  have  seen  no  examples 
of  this. 

Nervous  System. — ^The  effect  of  this  disease  on  the  nervous  system  is 
marked.  The  most  frequent  of  the  nervous  manifestations  are  psy- 
ckaslhenia  and  neurasthenia,  which  as  a  rule  occur  together.  In  a  patient 
subject  to  these  conditions  the  convalescence  is  satisfactory  except  for 
the  failure  to  regain  strength.  He  feels  weak,  tires  easily  and  the  shghtest 
exertion  produces  a  tachyc^ardia  and  sweating.  In  addition  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  depression  and  an  inability  to  perform  the  slightest  mental  effort. 
In  extreme  cases  the  despondency  may  be  .severe  enough  to  cause  the 
patient  to  attempt  suicide.  Recovery  from  these  conditions  is  the  rule. 
Neuritis  may  occur  as  a  post-influenzal  manifestation.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  a  polyneuritis  or  simply  effect  a  single  nerve. 

Encephaiitis  (epidemic  or  lethargic  encephaUtis,  nona). — Following 
de  epidemic  of  1889-90  a  number  of  cases  of  influenzal  encephalitis 
"^esre  reported.  In  many  of  these  there  was  also  a  monoplegia  or  hemiplegia. 
^-'aaong  the  cases  reported  since  the  recent  epidemic  instances  of  paralyses, 
'tlier  than  those  affecting  the  eye  muscles,  have  been  uncommon. 

The  condition  is  characterized  by  marked  lethargy,  asthenia,  vertigo, 

^^adaehe,  photophobia,  diplopia  and  some  alteration  in  the  mental  state. 

^sver  is  usually  present  and  lasts  from  two  to  five  days;  this  is  apt  to  be 

allowed  by  a  subnormal  temperature.     The  onset  is  usually  characterized 

^^  the  sj-mptoms  given  above.     Later  the  patient  hes  motionless  in  bed 

^*fin  unable  to  make  any  voluntary  movement.     The  face  is  usually 

^C-pressionless  and  mask-like,  resembling  that  seen  in  Parkinson's  disease. 

^*cial  paralysis  may  be  present.     The  most  frctjuent  form  of  paralysis 

*     an  ophthalmoplegia  which  is  noted  in  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

'-  «ie  speech  is  often  distinctly  altered.     Sentences  are  slowly  uttered 

'■**d  the  words  slurred;  or  the  words  may  be  uttered  with  great  rapidity. 

The  spinal  fluid  may  be  under  pressure  but  as  a  rule  shows  nothing 

^»3iiormal.     In  a  few  cases  the  cell  count  has  lieen  increased. 

-       Seriou.s  mental  disorders  may  occur  also  as  post-inRuenzal  mani- 

^^tations.     Burr   states   that   the.se   mental  disorders   may   be;  (1)    A 

^^•ate  of   mild  elation   without  delusions   (very   rare);   (2)   confusional 

**9anity;     (3)     dementia    prmcox,    alcoholic    hallucinosis   and    (rarely) 

^Wegis.     In  the  last  named  group  the  influenza  is  not  the  cause  but 

••fee  excitant. 
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Gastrointestinal  System, — Digestive  disturbances  may  persist  and 
unduly  prolong  the  convalescence  because  of  malnutrition.  There 
may  be  considerable  loss  of  weight  as  a  result.  Long  after  recovery  from 
the  influenza  patients  may  continue  to  suffer  from  recurrences  of  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  or  gall-bladder  trouble. 

Diagnosis. — When  epidemic  influenza  first  makes  its  appearance 
it  has  been  the  common  experience  that  the  first  cases  are  not  recognized 
but  are  usually  looked  upon  as  severe  '*  colds."  Once  the  disease  becomes 
prevalent,  however,  its  recognition  is  not  difficult.  The  condition  I 
have  experienced  the  most  difficulty  with  is  typhoid  fever.  Several 
sporadic  cases  of  the  latter  disease  were  admitted  to  the  University 
Hospital  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  and  for  some  days  their  true 
nature  was  not  recognized.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  headache, 
fever  and  bronchitis  are  common  to  both  conditions.  The  mistake  is 
less  likely  to  occur  in  communities  where  typhoid  fever  is  endemic  and 
where  one  is  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  real  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  recognizing  the  case  as  one  of 
influenza  as  in  determining  the  presence  of  pulmonary  or  pleural  com-, 
plications.  Bearing  in  mind  that  influenza  itself  is  usually  a  relatively 
brief  infection  the  prolongation  of  the  fever  and  respiratory  symptoms 
beyond  a  week  point  strongly  to  some  compUcation  or  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  to  the  pulmonary  tissues.  The  recognition  of 
these  various  conditions  has  already  been  dealt  with. 

PULMONARY  FIBROSIS 

This  condition  is  variously  designated  as  chronic  pneumonia^  inter- 
stitial  pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  In  the  older  literature  on 
the  subject  the  term  fibroid  phthisis  is  frequently  used.  The  latter 
term  is  misleading,  however,  and  should  never  be  applied  to  this  affec- 
tion but  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fibrosis. 

Fibrosis  of  the  lungs  is  of  interest  because  of  the  similar  effects  and 
symptoms  produced  by  a  lesion  which  is  the  common  result  of  many 
different  processes.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  disease;  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  some  previous  pulmonary  affection.  While  the  etiological 
and  pathological  features  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  are  extremely  varied  the 
clinical  picture  is  fairly  characteristic  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  cases 
of  this  nature  are  grouped  together. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  embraces  practically 
every  disease  to  which  the  lung  is  subject,  whether  acute  or  chronic 
The  chronicity  of  the  primary  affection,  however,  undoubtedly  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  process.  Thus,  while  it  is  recognized  that  the 
acute  pulmonary  affections,  as  l)roncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneu- 
monia, may  terminate  in  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  it  is  the  chrom^^ 
affections  that  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  examples  of  the  condition. 

Of  the  chronic  pulmonary  infections  tuberculosis  is  generally  regarded 
as  being  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  fibrosis.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  tuberculous  origin  of  the  fibrosis  can  be  determined 
by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Occasionally,  however, 
as  in  a  case  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  de- 
tected during  life  and  the  true  nature  of  the  fibrosis  is  revealed  only  by  a 
histological  examination  of  the  lungs. 
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ne  of  the  most  frequent  of  post-mortem  findings  is  a  small  indurated 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pulmonary  apices.  Such  areas  are  believed 
evidences  of  a  healed  tuberculous  focus  although  there  is  no  definite 
that  such  is  always  the  case  as  most  of  them  show  neither  tubercle 
i  nor  any  histological  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 
he  next  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  fibrosis 
St.  Under  these  circumstances  the  fibrosis  is  bilateral  and  dififuse. 
aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  fully  in  the  chapter  on 
moconiosis. 

hfe  acute  inflammatory  afifections  of  the  lungs  furnish  relatively  few 
pies  of  the  condition. 

mong  the  rarer  causes  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  may  be  mentioned 
ilis,  abscess,  infarct  and  the  mycotic  infections.  Chronic  passive 
sstion  sometimes  leads  to  interstitial  changes,  known  as  '*  brown 
ration.*'  This  is  an  unusual  cause.  In  such  instances  the  lung 
jnly  shows  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  but,  in  addition,  it  is 
brownish  red  color  due  to  the  deposit  of  hemoglobin. 
1  addition  to  the  intrapulmonar>'  afifections,  extrapulmonary  condi- 
,  as  aneurisms,  mediastinal  growths,  and  pleural  effusions  may 
nee  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  importance  of  pleural 
ions,  especially  when  purulent,  has  been  underestimated.  An  empy- 
is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  of  pneumonia  and  very  often  it  is  encysted. 
e  effusion  is  not  detected  and  removed  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and 
ason  of  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  leads  to  inter- 
1  changes. 

lorbid  Anatomy. — Fibrosis  of  the  lung  presents  an  extremely  varied 
arance  pathologically — a  fact  that  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
liversity  of  names  under  which  the  condition  has  been  described. 
one  of  the  several  parts  comprising  the  lung  may  be  the  starting 
t  of  the  fibrosis:  the  tissue  about  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  the 
lobular  septa,  the  alveolar  walls,  or  the  pleura.  When  the  process 
)een  of  long  standing,  all  of  these  structures  may  become  involved, 
any  trace  of  the  original  starting  place  be  obliterated, 
'he  varied  conditions  under  which  the  fibrosis  may  arise  and  the 
ominance  of  the  lesion  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  structures  first 
3ked  render  a  satisfactory  classification  impossible.  For  the  sake 
mvenience  most  writers  recognize  a  local  and  a  massive  type.  Local- 
areas  of  fibrosis  are  often  seen.  The  most  common  example  is  that 
«quently  encountered  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  lung, 
^he  massive  type  is  of  the  most  interest,  both  pathologically  and 
cally,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  seen  and  recognized  as  fibrosis 
ttg  to  this  group.  The  massive  type  of  fibrosis  may  be  further  di- 
d  into  a  tuberculous  and  a  non-tuberculous  form.  While  the  ulti- 
J  clinical  picture  is  frequently  identical  in  the  two  forms,  the  early 
68  differ. 

n  the  tuberculous  form  the  process  starts  at  the  apex,  while  fibrosis 
Qg  from  other  cause  most  frequently  has  its  origin  at  the  base  or 
of  the  lung.  This  iSof  considerable  importance  in  differentiating 
two  forms  when  tubercle  bacilli  are  absent.  It  must  be  borne  in 
1,  however,  that  non-tubefculous  fibrosis  of  an  upper  lobe  does  occur, 
when  associated  with  bronchiectasis  is  often  clinically  indistinguish- 
from  healed  tuberculosis  with  cavity  formation — a  point  Jacobi  has 
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eapecially  emphasized  (see  Fig.  221).  In  either  case  the  dia 
unilateral,  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  the  spine  bowed,  and  the  s\ 
depressed.  On  opening  the  chest  the  heart  is  seen  to  be  drawn 
the  affected  side  and  the  unaffected  lung  voluminous. 

The  organ  on  removal  is  found  to  be  hard  and  airless  and  s 
resists  cutting.  In  the  extreme  grades  the  entire  lung  may  be  red 
a  ma^s  of  fibro-cartilaginouB  tissue  with  dilated  bronchi.  Betwe 
and  the  lesser  degrees  of  involvement  all  gradations  exist.     The 


involvement  is  distinguished  by  the  areas  of  grayish  tissue,  whi 
be  most  prominent  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  with  radiating  bands 
ing  toward  the  peiiphery  (Fig.  299),  along  the  interlobular  septa  c 
the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  Fig.  300  represents  a  type  of 
described  by  Kidd  and  W.  McCoUum,  and  termed  by  them  n 
In  this  specimen  the  lung  is  seen  to  be  intersected  by  fibrous 
which  follow  the  interlobular  septa.  This  specimen  also  sh< 
embedding  of  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  in  the  masses  of 
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H*ticular  fibrosis.      (Pkippa  Inntitnle,  Fifth  Reporl.-' 


m\ 
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An  almost  constant  feature  of  these  unilateral  cases  is  the  associafei 
pleural  thickening.  The  pleural  cavity  becomes  obliterated  and  th' 
lung  is  bound  down  by  dense  adhesions,  so  that  it  ia  removed  from  th' 
chest  cavity  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  fibroid  change 
in  the  pleura  form  a  part  of  the  general  process  and  depend  on  the  sam* 


exciting  cause  as  the  intraputmonary  change,  IMiether  the  fibroi 
hyperplasia  can  begin  in  the  pleura  and  by  extension  inward  along  tl 
interlobular  septa  secondarily  involve  the  lung  is  not  clear.  As  can  I 
seen  in  Fig.  301,  the  greatly  thickened  pleura  and  the  fibrosis  at  the  ro 
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)f  the  lung  are  independent  of  each  other,  while  in  Fig.  302  the  thickened 
)leura  and  the  fibrosis  within  the  lung  are  definitely  associated.  It  is 
^uite  probable  that  in  some  instances  the  two  processes  are  dependent 
m  the  same  exciting  factor.     Rarely  the  pleura  may  escape  entirely. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  lung  which  has  undergone  fibroid  change  retains 
its  normal  size.  Such  a  lung  is  nearly  always  smaller  than  normal,  the 
reduction  in  size  being,  in  some  instances,  extraordinary.  In  the  variety 
known  as  Corrigan's  cirrhosis  the  lung  may  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
clenched  fist. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  pretty  constantly  present  in  extreme 
grades  of  fibrosis.  In  some  instances  the  bronchial  dilatation  is  the 
most  prominent  feature  (see  section  of  Bronchiectasis). 

Fibrofiis  of  the  lung  secondary  to  croupous  pneumonia  is  not  com- 
mon. Occasionally  the  fibrinous  exudate  is  not  removed  and  a  fibrous 
imorplasia  may  start  in  the  septa  and  peribronchial  tissue.  In  fibrosis 
01  this-  tjrpe  the  lung  is  red  in  color,  tough  and  airless,  and  presents  the 
ippearance  of  a  piece  of  muscle.  This  constitutes  what  is  known  as 
admfication  of  the  lung. 

Wheh  the  fibroid  process  is  tuberculous  in  origin,  apical  cavities  are 
oommonly  present  and  the  fibroid  tissue  is  densest  about  the  cavity. 
The  OTerljring  pleiu-a  also  becomes  greatly  thickened.  Gradually  the 
ptOCOBB  extends  until  the  rest  of  the  lobe  or  entire  lung  is  involved  in 
thefibrcHd  change.  In  one  case  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  enveloping 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue  about  an  apical  cavity  was  at  no  point  less  than  % 
meh  in  thickness.  The  fibrous  tissue  at  times  becomes  cartilaginous  and 
veiy  hard. 

The  heart  is  usually  displaced  toward  the  affected  side  (Fig.  302)  and 
shows  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  findings 
ill  the  other  organs  do  not  conform  to  any  special  rule.  Frequently 
there  is  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis,  interstitial  changes  in  the  kidneys, 
aind  occasionally  in  the  other  viscera.  This  widespread  sclerosis  in  the 
viscera  led  at  one  time  to  the  belief  that  the  pulmonary  fibrosis 

I  flimply  a  part  of  a  general  fibroid  diathesis.  Such  a  view  no  longer 
receives  any  support.  The  age  of  the  patients  and  the  congestion  which 
ranilts  from  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  right  heart  are  doubtless  the 
true  causes  of  the  associated  fibrosis. 

EKrOiptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  massive  fibrosis  due  to  the  tubercle 
baeilius  and  that  which  results  from  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition 
is  identical.  Whether  the  fibrosis  is  due  to  tuberculosis  or  not  in  a  given 
case  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  examination  of  the  sputum. 
hk  the  majority  of  instances  the  patient  is  past  the  middle  period  of  life 
wluen  first  seen.  While  fibrosis  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  often  under 
observation  during  the  period  in  which  the  pathological  changes  are 
taking,  place,  one  rarely  sees  the  pure  form  of  fibrosis  until  the  process  has 
become  well  established.  Patients  presenting  either  form  of  fibrosis 
give  a  history  of  long-standing  cough,  expectoration,  occasional  attacks 
of  blood  spitting  and  dyspnea  on  exertion.  The  temperature  is  either 
normal  or  shows  only  a  slight  afternoon  rise  (99°F.).  The  pulse  rate  is 
not  accelerated.  In  spite  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  from  five 
to  twenty  years  or  more,  the  general  health  may  be  but  little  impaired. 
The  patient  suffers  no  great  inconvenience,  except  dyspnea  on  exertion. 
and  takes  part  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
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So  long  as  the  cardiac  functions  are  normally  maintained  the  patient 
may  not  consult  a  physician.  When  first  seen  it  is  usually  because  of 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  of  blood  spitting  or  because  of  increased  cough, 
dyspnea  or  swelling  of  the  feet,  the  latter  symptom  being  indicative  of 
failing  compensation.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  caseg 
in  which  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  a  prominent  feature.  If  bronchi- 
ectasis is  present,  the  sputum  is  usually  very  abundant  and  not  infre- 
quently has  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — The  affected  side  is  shrunken  and 
motionless  and  the  shoulder  on  this  side  lower  than  its  fellow  (Fig.  302). 
The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  and  in  some  instances  the  ribs 
overlap.  The  spine  is  bowed  laterally,  the  convexity  being  always  away 
from  the  affected  side;  the  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be  tipped  back  from 
the  chest  wall.  Litten^s  shadow  is  absent  on  the  affected  and  well 
marked  on  the  unaffected  side.  A  fluoroscopic  examination  will  show 
the  diaphragm  to  be  much  flatter  than  normal  on  the  affected  side.    The 
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.1.  B. 

Fio.  303. — (.4)  Chest  tnicinp:  from  a  case  of  left-sided  fibroid  disease.     (B)  Spinal  deforiD" 
ity  showing  marked  curvature  of  spine  away  from  the  affected  side. 

chest  tracing  in  Fig.  303  shows  the  great  disparity  existing  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  is  an  ahnost  constant  feature.  When  the 
left  side  is  affected,  the  heart  is  pulled  upward  and  outward  and  may 
be  displaced  to  the  fourth  interspace  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  In  rights 
sided  cases  the  displacement  is  even  more  striking.  Strong  pulsatioD 
may  be  noted  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  interspace  in  the  right  nipple  line.  I^ 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pulsation  in  this  situation  is  not  caused 
by  the  apex  but  by  the  body  of  the  heart. 

The  unaffected  side  is  full,  the  interspaces  wide,  and  the  expansion 
free. 

Marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  also  of  the  toes  may  be  present 
if  the  bronchi  are  dilated. 

Palpation. — This  serves  to  verify  the  diminution  of  expansion  and 
the  location  of  the  apex  beat.  Over  the  affected  side  the  tactile  fremitus 
varies;  it  may  be  greatly  diminished  or  it  may  be  exaggerated. 

Percussion. — Over  the  affected  side,  especially  over  the  base  of  the 
lung  the  percussion  note  is  impaired  or  dull.     If  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
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a  prominent  feature  a  tympanitic  percussion  note  may  be  elicited  near 
e  angle  of  the  scapula  or  if  the  upper  lobe  is  involved,  beneath  the 
iviele.  Over  the  unaffected  side  the  note  is  hyperresonant.  Topo- 
uphical  percussion  of  the  healthy  lung  will  also  show  that  it  extends 
yond  the  middle  line  anteriorly  and  that  a  resonant  note  is  obtained 

inch  or  more  below  the  normal  base  line  posteriorly. 
AtLscuUation. — The  breath  sounds  over  that  portion  of  the  lung  which 
5  undergone  fibroid  change  are  often  distant  and  the  expiratory  sound 
ay  have  a  prolonged  and  bronchial  quality.  If  the  bronchi  are  dilated, 
aphoric  breathing  and  whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  heard  near  the 
igle  of  the  scapula.  R&les  may  be  absent.  If  present  they  may  be  of 
le  fine  cracking  variety  or  they  may  be  wheezing  in  character.  Vocal 
isonance  may  be  diminished  or  exaggerated. 

Diagnosis. — The  salient  features  of  massive  unilateral  pulmonary 
brosis  are:  a  history  of  long-standing  cough,  dyspnea  and  marked 
straction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  with  displacement  of  the  heart  toward 
he  affected  side.  If  the  lower  lobe  is  involved  and  the  upper  one  is 
elatively  clear,  the  condition,  in  all  probability,  is  not  due  to  tuberculosis. 
^Tien,  however,  the  upper  lobe  is  the  site  of  the  change  and,  in  addition 
he  bronchi  are  dilated,  pure  fibrosis  cannot  be  differentiated  from  that 
lue  to  tuberculosis,  without  a  sputum  examination.  The  neglect  of  this 
)recaution  leads  to  many  mistakes. 

In  regard  to  pulmonar>'  fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis  it  is  not  a  question 
)f  distinguishing  between  them,  but  of  determining  whether  the  two  con- 
litions  are  associated.  Both  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  In  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  massive  fibrosis  the  bronchi  are  dilated.  Rarely 
the  bronchi  are  dilated  without  associated  interstitial  changes  in  the 
pulnionary  tissue.  If  in  a  case  with  marked  unilateral  retraction  of  the 
chest  wall  there  are  also  present  a  paroxysmal  cough,  profuse  expectora- 
tion, often  of  a  foul  odor,  and  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  in  addition  to  the  fibroid  changes,  the  bronchi  are  also 
dilated. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  is  that  of  mistaking  a  chronic 
^^pyema  for  a  chronic  pulmonary  affection.  In  the  early  stages  of  a 
purulent  effusion  the  effected  side  is  usually  fuller  than  the  unaffected 
^de.  If  the  empyema  goes  unrecognized,  it  sometimes  imdergoes  partial 
absorption.  The  liquid  portion  is  absorbed  leaving  behind  a  putty-like 
"^ass  made  up  of  pus  cells  and  lymph.  In  addition  the  pleura  becomes 
greatly  thickened.  As  a  result  the  chest  wall  becomes  retracted  and 
^J^entually  the  lung  itself  undergoes  interstitial  changes.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  part  played  by  encysted  empyema  in  the  production  of 
pulmonary  fibrosis. 

Chronic  Inflammatory  Conditions  of  the  Lungs  of 

Uncertain  Etiology 

In  the  course  of  a  year  there  are  seen  in  every  hospital  and  dispensary' 
evoted  to  the  treatment  of  chest  conditions,  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
•le  lesion  is  most  marked  or  Umited  to  one  or  both  bases  of  the  lungs. 
1  the  majority  of  cases  the  lesion  is  unilateral. 

A  number  of  these  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  literature  as  ex- 
nples  of  subacute  or  chronic  pneumonia.     They  lack  the  characteristics 
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of  definite  pulmonary  fibrosis  in  that  there  are  often  no  marked  structural 
changes  in  the  Imigs;  the  chest  wall  is  not  retracted  and  the  physical  signs 
are  rarely  as  marked  as  in  pulmonary  fibrosis.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  believing,  however,  that  the  condition  under  discussion  is  often  the 
preliminary  stage  of  fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis  as  both  of  the  later  con- 
ditions so  commonly  give  the  same  indefinite  history  as  to  onset. 

Of  seventeen  cases  of  this  nature  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  during 
the  past  three  years  nearly  all  have  been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  complained  of  cough,  expectoration  and  oc- 
casionally had  had  blood-streaked  sputum  or  even  small  hemoptyses. 
This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  sanatoria  physicians  who 
have  reported  cases  of  this  nature. 

My  experience  has  been  that  a  patient  with  this  condition  almost 
invariably  presents  liimsclf  for  treatment  because  of  a  persistent  cough, 
usually  a  considerable  amount  of  muco-purulent  expectoration,  and 
occasionally  blood-streaked  sputum,  or  a  small  hemoptysis.  Some  of 
them  also  complain  of  shortness  of  breath.  There  is  no  fever,  no  acceler- 
ation of  the  pulse-rate  and  Uttle  or  no  loss  in  weight.  In  most  instances 
the  cough  has  been  present  for  a  year  or  more.  The  symptoms,  of  course, 
may  readily  be  those  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  but  on  examining  the 
chest  it  is  found  that  the  apices  are  free  from  any  abnormal  signs.  At  one 
base,  occasionally  at  both,  the  breath  sounds  may  be  sUghtly  suppressed. 
The  principal  finding,  however,  is  the  presence  of  r&les,  which  may  be  of 
the  fine  subcrepitant  type  or  they  may  be  mixed.  In  not  a  few  instances 
the  rdles  are  so  numerous  that  the  breath  sounds  are  almost  entirely 
obscured. 

That  the  condition  is  often  secondary  to  an  antecedent  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  with  or  without  an  effusion,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  diaphragm  is  so  frequently  fixed  and  that  the  roentgenogram  sho^ 
some  haziness  over  the  affected  area.     Another  possible  exciting  cause  is 
the  presence  of  a  chronic  abscess  of  the  lung.     When  this  condition  e:^^ 
ists  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and  thus  tends  to  lead  to  the  promotion  o» 
fibrous  tissue. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  we  have  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  th^ 
condition  has  been  so  vague  in  its  onset  that  it  has  not  been  possible  t^ 
determine  the  exciting  cause.     As  a  sequel  to  the  recent  epidemic  o* 
influenza  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  w^liich  there  was  a  persistence  of 
r&les  hmited  to  one  base.     The  explanation  in  these  cases  would  seem  t<^ 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  well  known  that  influenza  bronch(>-' 
pneumonia  frequently  involves  the  interstitial  tissues  and  that  such  l^T 
sions  clear  up  ver}^  slowly.     Whether  the  rdles  in  the  cases  I  have  referred* 
to  will  eventually  disappear  or  persist  is  problematical  at  the  preser^^ 
time.     A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  this  nature  is  to  b^ 
expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  interstitial  changes  in  the  lungs  ar^ 
common    in  the  broncho-pneumonias   caused  by  both  the  influen^ft 
bacillus  and  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus. 

The  bacteriological  findings  are  varied  and  no  one  organism  occurs 
alone  or  even  predominates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tubercle  badlli 
are  absent. 

The  X-ray  examination  of  these  cases  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, very  unsatisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  physical  signs 
are  marked  it  more  often  happens  than  not  that  the  roentgenogram 
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^hows  natbing  or  only  slight  and  indeSnite  shadows.  This  experience 
ia  confirmed  by  others  who  have  reported  simitar  cases.  When  dyspnea 
is  at  all  marked  the  diaphragm  is  usually  found  to  he  partially  or  com- 
l^letely  fixed  on  the  affected  side. 

Of  the  seventeen  cases  referred  to  the  left  lower  lobe  was  involved 
eight  times,  the  right  lower  lobe  six  times,  and  both  lower  lobes  twice. 
The  diaphragm  was  fixed  on  the  affected  side  in  five  instances. 

Although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  condition  is  commonly  mistaken 
for  tuberculosis,  there  ia  no  excuse  for  this.  As  I  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized tuberculosis  is  never  primarily  a  basal  condition.  The  fact  that 
the  physical  findings  are  entirely  limited  to  the  base  of  the  lung  therefore 
excludes  tuberculosis  at  once.  Limitation  of  the  physical  signs  to  one 
l^ase,  especially  the  right,  in  children  should  always  suggest  the  possi- 
V»iUty  of  a  foreign  body. 

Calcificatiok  of  the  Luhgs 

The  occurrence  of  calcareous  deposits  in  the  lungs  is  not  uncommon. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  found  near  the  apex  anil  represent  what  was  once  a 
smalt  cluster  of  tubercles  which  had  been  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue 
and  later  by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  (Fig.  229).  Occasionally  these 
nodules  become  disintegrated  and  are  expectorated  in  small  particles 
a-t  a  time.  They  are  usually  grayish  white  in  color,  gritty  and  hard  but 
may  be  of  a  putty-like  consistency.  They  vary  in  size,  ranging  from  that 
of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut.  They  may  be  smooth  and  round 
or  ver>'  irregular  and  rough.  They  are  commonly  referred  to  as  lung 
stones  or  pneumoliths  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  encountered 
io  phthisical  individuals. 

Helbig'  reports  the  ca.se  of  a  woman  who  spat  up  a  number  of  these 
lung  stones  which  on  microscopic  examination  were  found  to  contain  bone 
corpuscles  and  lamellse.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  case 
observed  by  Mangitii'  in  which  bone  needles  could  be  felt  in  the  lower 
lob«s  and  cohering  to  form  an  actual  arborization.  He  found  records  in 
fhe  literature  of  23  cases  of  this  ossifying  nature.  The  process  is  believed 
to  result  from  repeated  inflammatory  processes.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  an  initial  deposit  of  calcareous  material  which  was 
finally  converted  into  osseous  tissue. 

Tbese  local  calcareous  deposits,  so  frequently  seen  in  the  lungs  of 
tuberculous  subjects,  may  also  occur  in  other  situations,  namely — in  the 
^'^ries  of  old  people  and  in  pleural  or  pericardial  exudates  where  extensive 
calcareous  plates  may  form.  There  may  also  be  a  deposit  of  these  salts 
"*  tendon  sheaths,  bursie,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  locahzed  deposits 
extensive  and  multiple  calcareous  metastases  may  occur.  Wells*  has 
^^Ported  some  36  cases  of  this  nature.  The  lungs,  endocardium  of  the 
left  Ventricle  and  the  pulmonarj'  veins  seem  to  be  especially  predisposed 
1^  this  change  in  association  with  bone  tumors,  osteomalacia  and 
''     ^emic  conditions. 

arbitz*  in  reporting  a  case  of  extensive  calcification  of  the  lungs 
Munch.  Med.  Wochens.,  Oct.  17,  liUli. 
'-i/on  Medico/,  .-Vpril  2a,  )914. 

■hives  of  Internal  Medieine,  1911,  7.  721;  Ibid..  I'Jl.i,  l.">.  .".11. 
Hnea  of  Iitlenuil  Mtdki'i-:,  .Ian.,  191S. 
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states  that  the  condition  may  be  metastatic,  dependent  on  bone  destruc- 
tion, or,  it  may  arise  without  any  indication  of  bone  disease.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Harbitz  the  lungs  weighed  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  normal. 
The  lungs  could  be  cut  only  with  difficulty  and  felt  like  porous  bone. 
Passing  the  finger  over  the  surface  felt  like  rubbing  it  over  sand-paper,  and 
here  and  there  were  round  or  irregular  concretions.  The  distribution 
of  the  mineral  matter  was  about  the  same  in  both  lungs.  The  cut  sur- 
face was  of  a  peculiar,  reddish-brown  color  with  numerous  small  holes  in 
the  extensive  stroma.  After  drying  a  small  slice  of  lung  substance  it  had 
a  peculiar  yellow-red  color  and  a  porous  surface  which  felt  like  sand-paper 
and  from  which  calcareous  granules  fell  out.  The  deposit  of  calcareous 
material  is,  however,  not  always  so  extensive  as  in  the  case  obser\''ed  by 
Harbitz.  The  process  may  be  confined  to  one  lung  or  only  a  portion  of 
one  lung. 

There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  either  the  symptoms  or  the  physical 
signs.  Dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cough,  and  eventually  edema  of  the  extremi- 
ties, due  to  failure  of  the  right  heart,  have  been  the  principle  symptoms 
noted.  The  condition  might  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
suffering  from  some  destructive  hone  lesion  or  in  case  the  roentgenogram 
showed  the  presence  of  unusually  dense  shadows. 

Pneumoconiosis 

The  term  pneumoconiosis  (irvevfjLOJVy  lung;  17  kovlSj  the  dust)  is  applied 
generally  to  pulmonary  affections  which  develop  as  the  result  of  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  **The  term  'dusts^  as  I  would  here  apply  it,  includes 
all  those  fine,  solid  particles  which  are  thrown  off  from  various  substances 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  treatment  of  articles  in  common  use 
in  daily  life,  such  as  earthenware  utensils,  knives,  needles,  or  mechanical 
instruments,  like  files  or  saws;  or  ornamental  things,  such  as  ornaments  of 
pearl,  ivory  or  turned  wood;  or  articles  that  are  worn,  of  silk,  cotton, 
hemp,  fur;  or  things  that  we  use  for  food,  such  as  flour;  or  for  creating 
warmth  such  as  coal ;  or  for  using  as  a  supposed  luxur>',  such  as  tobacco 
and  snuff.^'^  From  the  above  description  it  is  seen  that  the  term  pneu- 
moconiosis is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  A  number  of  synonyms  have 
been  used  to  indicate  the  particular  variety  of  dust,  namely,  anthracosis 
or  coal  dust;  chalicosis  or  flint  dust;  siderosis  or  iron  dust;  byssinosisor 
cotton  dust;  tobacosis,  etc.  In  addition  a  variety  of  popular  names  have 
been  applied  to  the  dust  diseases,  the  terms  used  indicating  the  occupa- 
tion, as  for  example,  miner's  asthma,  grinder's  rot,  potter's  rot,  potters 
asthma.  That  the  prolonged  inhalation  of  dust  is  capable  of  producing 
pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  and  bronchi  has  been  long  known. 
For  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
Ramazzini  (1703).  During  the  last  century  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
studied,  especially  by  English  physicians,  who  had  unusual  opportunities 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  manufacturing  processes  in  England  and 
the  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  these  trades.  In  this  country  the 
subject  of  occupational  diseases  has  received  but  scanty  attention  and 
it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  several  of  the  States  have  re- 
quired physicians  to  report  on  their  occurrence. 

^  Richardson,  Scientific  American  Supplements^  1876. 
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Etiology. — The  etiology  of  pneumoconiosis  is  very  complex.  The 
dition  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  dusts,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
:ating  and  produce  in  a  relatively  short  time,  marked  damage  to  the 
liratory  tract;  in  the  case  of  others,  pulmonary  changes  are  produced 
f  slowly  and  the  general  health  remains  unimpaired  for  years.  Fur- 
•more,  individuals  seem  to  vary  in  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
cts  of  the  same  kinds  of  dust.  Some  workers  after  years  of  prolonged 
osure  show  little  or  no  impairment  of  health  while  others,  at  varying 
ods,  gradually  succumb  to  its  effects.  In  addition  there  are  other 
perating  factors,  not  connected  with  the  occupation  itself,  such  as  an 
mitary  living  environment,  unhygienic  home,  insufficient  food,  and 
imperance.  This  latter  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  emphasized 
a  number  of  English  writers  on  the  subject.     In  the  case  of  miners 

great  depth  at  which  some  of  them  work  may  have  some  influence  in 
aging  about  respiratory  changes. 

The  extent  to  which  pneumoconiosis  prevails  cannot  be  determined 
the  term  is  practically  never  employed  to  indicate  the  cause  of  death 
•  even  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  illness  during  life.  How  many 
les  of  bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic,  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  other  acute 
d  chronic  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  produced  as  the 
lult  of  the  inhalation  of  dust,  is  therefore  problematical.  The  only 
ception  to  this  is  tuberculosis.  For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized 
at  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  among  those  working  in  the  dusty 
ides  is  excessive. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  dust:  (1)  the  inorganic,  and  (2)  the 
ganic. 

Inorganic  Dust. — This  is  by  far  thejnost-haxmful  because  of  the 
arp,  angular  particles  which  produce  harmful  mechanical  injuries  and 
Jcause,  in  some  instances,  injurious  chemical  effects  arc  also  produced, 
he  different  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  are  as  follows :  (a)  \^x{f'hrn.cnRis^ 
ainer's  asthma,  coal  miner's  phthisis,  black  spit).  This  is  by  far  the 
unmonest  form  of  dust  disease  and  the  one  about  which  the  most  has 
Jen  written.  The  condition  exists  to  some  extent  in  practically  all  who 
ive  worked  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  coal  mine.  It  occurs  in  a  more 
'Vere  form  in  those  who  mine  the  anthracite  or  hard  coal.  This  is  due 
^  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  or  soft  coal  is  not  hard  and  stony  as  the 
athracite. 

The  lungs  of  practically  all  urban  dwellers  show  some  evidence  of 
ttthracosis.  Usually  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  grayish  dis- 
>loration  of  the  lungs  common  to  all  who  reach  adult  life  but  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  amount  of  coal  smoke  and  soot  is  excessive  the 
>ndition  becomes  more  marked  and  may  constitute  a  true  anthracosis. 
3otz^  in  a  recent  study  has  shown  that  among  those  who  have  lived  for 
ears  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  amount  of  carbon  deposited  in  the  lungs  is 
tcessive  as  shown  both  by  the  residual  ash  and  the  degree  of  pulmonary 
brosis  produced. 

Chalicosis  and  Silicosis. — In  these  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  the  dust 
f>n8ists  of  sharp  angular  particles  which  give  rise  to  considerable 
Mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Aside  from  dust  which 
ontains  poisonous  mineral  substances,  such  as  lead,  that  which  is  com- 
osed  of  fine  particles  of  flint  or  silex  is  the  most  dangerous  form 

'  Am.  Jour.  Public  Health,  Oct.,  1914 
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encountered.  Flint  and  silicious  dust  are  met  with  in  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations, namely,  potters,  stone  masons,  stone  quarry  workmen,  etc. 
Among  the  gold  miners  of  South  Africa  a  particularly  severe  form  of  In- 
fection occurs  from  exposure  to  dust  composed  of  fine  particles  of  sUex. 
The  dust  arises  as  the  result  of  using  machine  rock  drills  (Oliver). 

Siderosis. — This  is  due  to  fine  particles  of  iron  dust.  The  conditbn 
is  rare.  The  occupations  involved  are  those  in  which  the  red  oxide  of 
iron  is  used.  Looking-glass  makers,  gold  beaters,  and  glass  polishers  are 
among  the  workers  exposed  to  this  form  of  dust.  In  cases  of  this  type 
the  sputum  may  be  reddish  and  at  post-mortem  the  lung  may  present 
a  brick-red  appeiirancc  flue  to  the  red  oxide  of  iron.     Among  worken 
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who  smooth  or  shaipen  iron  or  steel  implements  on  a  sandstone,  pneu- 
moconiosis is  quite  common.  This  form  is  due,  in  part,  to  fine  particla 
of  metal  and,  in  part,  to  fine  particles  from  the  sandstone. 

Dust  from  Cruslictl  iSVrtg.^Slag,  a  name  applied  to  the  refuse  from 
blast  furnaces  after  the  iron  has  been  removed,  is  sometimes  finely 
crushed.  In  tliis  pulverized  form  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  because  of  the 
large  quantity  of  phosi)hate  of  lime  which  it  contains.  This  form  of  dust 
produces  a  curious  infection  of  the  lungs  in  that  it  resembles  acute 
croupous  pneumonia.  This  form  of  infection  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail  under  the  section  on  Morbid  Anatomy. 
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Organic  Dust. — The  evidence  that  inorganic  dust  is  capable  of 
reducing  definite  pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  is  conclusive.  When 
e  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  organic  dust,  however,  we  lack  definite 
roof  that  it  is  of  itself  injurious.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
3Cupations  in  which  organic  dust  occurs  are  attended  by  a  high  death 
^te  from  tuberculosis,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  dust  plays  any- 
ling  more  than  a  very  minor  r61e.  Oliver  states  that  if  we  leave  out 
:  consideration  the  moisture  which  has  been  artificially  introduced  in 
le  weaving  sheds,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is 
er  se  an  unhealthy  occupation.  In  this  country  much  of  the  tubercu- 
ysis  and  general  ill  health  among  cotton  operatives  can  be  traced  to 
heir  deplorable  living  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  especially 
Q  the  South,  enter  the  trade  at  an  early  age. 

In  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  the  hair  of  rabbits  and  similar  animals 
8  largely  used.  This  occupation  has  been  classed  among  the  dangerous 
lusty  trades.  At  the  Phipps  Institute  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
unong  the  hatters  who  applied  for  treatment  all  were  employed  in  the 
molding  room  which  is  wet  and  damp.  Oliver  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  ill  health  among  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  tobacco,  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  trade  itself.  In  the  United  States  cigar  makers 
have  a  very  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  due,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  fact  that  the  workers  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  this 
infection  because  of  a  deterioration  of  health  due  to  nicotine  poisoning. 
Workers  in  this  trade  have  informed  me  that  many  of  them  are  rejected 
for  insurance  because  of  a  *' tobacco  heart." 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  pneumoconiosis  rarely  if  ever  develops 
M  the  residt  of  exposure  to  organic  dust.  Not  only  is  this  form  of  dust 
incapable  of  producing  a  mechanical  injury,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
it  ever  reaches  the  finer  bronchi  and  lung  cells.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  dust  particles  are  prevented  from  penetrating  very  deeply  into  the 
bronchial  tube  because  of  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  and  the 
moisture  in  the  larger  tubes.  The  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 
those  exposed  to  this  type  of  dust  is  to  be  explained  in  other  ways, 
lamely,  low  wages,  bad  home  environment,  poor  food,  etc. 

During  the  threshing  season  in  the  fall,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  dust  produced  by  the  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  passing 
through  the  threshing  machine,  to  develop  acute  symptoms.  Workers 
who  are  especially  susceptible  will,  in  the  beginning  of  the  threshing 
*ason,  develop  a  headache  and  great  irritation  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
In  addition  there  is  considerable  depression,  a  sensation  of  chilliness  and 
often  high  fever.  After  a  few  days  these  symptoms  pass  off  and  the 
Worker  is  apparently  immunized  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  These 
symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  a  pollen  infection,  especially  that  of 
J^  weed,  and  are  believed  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  autumnal 
form  of  hay  fever.  A  similar  condition  is  encountered  among  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy.  During  the  grinding  of  the 
fags  by  machinery  considerable  quantities  of  dust  are  thrown  off,  in- 
luilation  of  which  is  extremely  trying  to  new  hands  but  which  has  little 
)r  no  immediate  effects  on  the  older  work  people.  Those  persons  who 
ire  new  to  the  trade  develop  what  is  known  as  ''shoddy  fever,"  the  symp- 
oms  of  which  are  a  rise  of  temperature,  severe  headache,  signs  of  bron- 
hial  catarrh,  and  running  at  the  nose.     The  work  people  shiver  as  if 
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they  were  going  to  have  a  severe  fever,  and  they  complain  of  muscular 
pains  (Oliver). 

Pneumoconiosis  and  Its  Relation  to  Tuberculosis. — The  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  tuberculosis  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  belief  that  dust  has  a  strong  predisposing  effect  in 
producing  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  quite  generally  accepted.  When 
we  recall,  however,  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  lung  by  reason 
of  the  inhalation  of  inorganic  dust,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  is  in  the 
beginning,  a  non-tuberculous  fibrosis  of  the  lungs.  Furthermore,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  produced  by  such 
changes  often  simulate  those  produced  by  tuberculosis  very  closely. 
It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  process  was  tuberculous,  and  death  was  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  without  an  examination  of  the  sputum  having  been  made  to 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder.  Tatham*  in  commenting 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question  states  that:  ** Potters  succumb  to  non- 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  to 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  so-called  potter's 
phthisis  ought  properly  to  be  termed  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  Deaths  from 
this  affection  should  never  be  included  under  the  head  of  phthisis,  which 
term  is  now  restricted  by  universal  consent  to  the  tubercular  malady 
of  that  name.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cause  of  death 
in  cases  of  this  type  is  not  infrequently  given  as  being  due  to  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  pleurisy,  etc.  This  might  possibly  equalize  the 
error. 

There  is  stiU  another  factor  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  effect  of 
an  antecedent  fibrosis  of  the  lungs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  connective-tissue  growth  is  the  way  in  which  nature  overcomes 
tuberculosis.  Therefore,  anything  which  stimulates  such  a  growth  in 
the  lungs  should  aid  in  preventing  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  getting  a 
foothold,  or  in  overcoming  or  retarding  their  growth,  if  they  become 
established  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Wain- 
wright  and  Nichols,  who  found  that  true  tuberculosis  was  not  a  frequent 
finding  among  coal  miners,  but  that  extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the 
lungs,  as  the  result  of  coal  dust,  was  exceedingly  common.  The  protect- 
ing influence,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  fibroid  tissue  and  not  the  coal  dust 
itself,  the  latter  having  been  held  by  some  to  have  germicidal  qualities. 

While  potters,  for  instance,  are  not  freed  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
tuberculous  by  reason  of  the  fibrosis  which  is  produced  incidental  to  the 
inhalation  of  clay  and  flint  dust,  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the 
fibrosis  does  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  tuberculous  infection. 
Thus  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  age  period  at  which  potters 
succumb  to  tuberculosis,  if  it  does  develop,  is  far  beyond  the  averaf^ 
and  in  addition,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  disease  seems  to  be 
much  less  severe  than  the  same  amount  of  damage  produced  in  other 
classes  of  patients. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — While  all  forms  of  inorganic  dust  bring  about 
essentially  the  same  changes  in  the  respiratory  tract,  they  vary,  one  from 
another,  in  the  extent  of  the  lesions  produced  and  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.     The  sharper  and  more  angular  the  dust  particles,  the  greater 

^  Oliver's  "Dangerous  Trades." 
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will  be  the  amount  of  mechanical  injury  and  hence  the  greater  the 
inflammatory  reaction. 

The  least  dangerous  of  the  inorganic  dusts  is  that  arising  from  coal, 
especially  the  soft  or  bituminous  variety.  It  is  this  form  of  pneumoconio- 
sis that  has  been  most  thoroughly  studied.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  pneumoconiosis  is  the  result  of  dust  taken 
into  the  lungs  during  the  inspiratory  act.  The  view  that  the  dust  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  after  having  been  swal- 
lowed, is  of  little  importance,  as  far  as  this  type  of  infection  is  concerned. 

Exposure  to  almost  any  kind  of  dust,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  apt  to 
irritate  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  produce  coughing.  If  the  exposure 
is  sufficiently  long  there  develops  a  pharyngitis  and  later  a  bronchitis. 
Between  simple  irritation  as  the  result  of  a  brief  exposure,  and  extensive 
tissue  changes,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  exposure,  varying  degrees  of 
pathological  alteration  may  occur. 

Clay  and  flint  both  contain  very  hard,  sharp,  angular  particles  of 
silex,  which  when  drawn  into  the  respiratory  tract  during  inhalation  are 
not  dissolved  by  the  bronchial  secretions,  but  are  deposited  in  the  alveoli 
and  smaller  bronchi.  For  a  varying  length  of  time  the  inhaled  dust  is 
arrested  in  its  advance  by  the  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchi,  by  the 
ciliated  epithelium  lining  the  tubes  and  by  the  action  of  the  phagocytes. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  these  defensive  forces  weaken,  and  finally  the 
dust  passes  into  the  lymph  channels,  and  also  along  the  finer  bronchi, 
until  it  reaches  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  As  a  foreign  substance  it 
then  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  The  initial  deposits  of 
dust  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
lungs. 

Microscopial  Changes, — The  gradual  evolution  of  anthracosis  has 
been  described  by  Wainwright  and  Nichols,^  Hay  thorn-  and  Klotz' 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  following  description. 

1.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  worked  in  a  coal  mine  but  a  few 
months  some  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveoli  become  swollen  and 
contain  particles  of  coal  dust.  Sometimes  a  few  larger  desquam- 
ated cells  containing  much  pigment  are  found  in  the  alveoli  lying  loose 
with  some  detritus  and  free  dust  particles.  Even  in  the  early  stage, 
dust  particles  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  and  around  the 
Jmall  bronchi.  In  this  stage  there  is  no  evidence  of  connective-tissue 
)ro]iferation. 

2.  In  those  who  have  worked  in  the  mines  for  several  years  the  swollen 
ells  containing  dust  particles  are  much  more  numerous  and  in  addition 
here  are  present  large  mononuclear  phagocytes  filled  with  carbon  particles. 
Tiese  pigment-bearing  phagocytes  are  also  found  in  the  interalveolar 
inph  spaces,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  interlobular  septa,  in  those  about 
18  vessels,  and  beneath  the  pleura  and  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  bronchial 
tucosa. 

As  the  accumulations  of  pigment  gradually  increase,  they  not  only 
>rm  lines  along  the  septa  of  the  lobules  and  the  vascular  channels,  but 
>dular  collections  appear  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  various  lymph 
lannels  where  small  receptaculi  are  formed.  These  nodules  become  so 
"ominent  that  they  are  readily  felt  by  the  finger,  and  at  times  the  course 

'  '•  *  ^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.j  1905,  vol.  cxxx. 

'  Jour.  Med.  Res.,  December,  1913. 
•  Am,  Jour,  Public  Health,  vol.  iv,  No.  10. 
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of  the  lymph  channel  can  be  detected  by  the  sensation  of  touch  (Fig. 
304). 

At  the  points  where  the  dust  collects  the  fibrous  tissue  is  arranged  in 
concentric  layers,  so  as  to  form  small  nodules.  Between  the  layers  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  especially  toward  the  periphery,  the  particles  of  carbon 
are  especially  numerous.  The  fibrous  masses  are  well  seen  in  the  septa 
that  run  in  from  the  pleura.  In  places  considerable-sized  black  triangles 
with  their  bases  on  the  pleura  are  seen,  showing  where  the  septum  has 
been  completely  filled  up  with  dust.  The  striking  point  in  the  whole 
picture  is  the  extensive  plugging  and  obliteration  of  the  small  and 
medium-sized  lymphatics  and  the  compression  of  the  large  ones.  In  the 
pleura  and  the  peribronchial  lymph  nodes  the  picture  is  a  similar  one 
(Hay thorn).  In  this  stage  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  lymph  nodes 
become  enlarged.  As  the  result  of  expoaure  to  nearly  any  kind  of  dust 
the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  become  black,  in  the  case  of  coal  miners,  in- 
tensely so. 

3.  The  third  change  noted  by  Wainwright  and  Nichols  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  prevention.  They  found  that  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  had  formerly  been  miners,  but  who  for  many  years  had 
not  followed  that  occupation,  the  lungs  no  longer  showed  signs  of  irrita- 
tion. The  swollen  epithelium  had  subsided  and  again  become  normal, 
and  neither  the  cells  nor  the  alveoli  contained  dust.  The  deposits  of 
dust  in  the  alveolar  walls,  the  septa  and  peribronchial  tissue,  however, 
still  remained,  as  did  also  the  connective-tissue  thickening. 

Macroscopic  Changes. — There  is  usually  some  evidence  of  emphysema. 
This  may  be  extensive  or  it  may  be  limited  to  patches  along  the  margins 
or  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  lung. 

In  cases  where  the  exposure  to  dust  has  been  a  matter  of  years,  the 
lung  is  hard  and  more  or  less  solid  as  the  result  of  fibrosis.  The  dominant 
feature  of  pneumoconiosis  is  the  fibrosis.  The  fibroid  changes  are  diffuse 
and  bilateral  (Fig.  307)  but  at  times  a  portion  of  one  lung  or  the  entire 
organ  may  become  densely  fibroid.  The  organ  often  cuts  with  some 
difficulty  owing  to  the  presence  of  gritty,  fibrous  nodules.  The  cut  sur- 
face may  be  smooth  but  usually  has  a  gritty  feel  on  section.  In  the  case 
of  anthraeosis  the  cut  surface  exudes  a  black,  ink-like  fluid  (Fig.  305). 
In  this  form  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  are  often 
thickened  and  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  also  com- 
monly present. 

The  pleural  surfaces  are  usually  adherent,  especially  at  the  bases  of 
the  lungs. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumoconiosis  has  already  been 
considered. 

The  changes  as  described  above  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  to 
all  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  due  to  inorganic  dust.  The  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs  of  the  gold  miners  of  South  Africa  and  in  those  exposed 
to  slag  dust  arc  worthy  of  special  mention.  According  to  Oliver,  gold 
miners'  phthisis  is  especially  rapid  in  its  development.  Gold  miners  on 
the  Rand  can  follow  the  employment  but  for  a  few  years;  as  a  rule  from 
five  to  ten  years.  Besides  being  produced  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
fibrosis  is  very  extensive  and  gives  rise  to  the  most  extreme  dyspnea. 
The  disease  is  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  a  very  fine  form  of  dust 
composed  of  sharp-pointed  particles  of  silex.     This  dust  is  produced  by 
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g  the  rock  with  machine  drills.  The  tcndeocy  to  respiratory 
lere  ia  also  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  men  are  rapidly 
torted  from  a  warm,  deep  mine  to  the  surface  where  the  air  is  cold, 
te  of  the  evidence  of  extensive  pulmonary  changes  Oliver  was  struck 
e  fact  that  these  men  presented  a  healthy,  bronzed  appearance. 


Fio.  305.— Anthrai 


though  those  exposed  to  slag  dual  frequently  develop  pulmonary 
e,  the  changes  in  the  lungs  are  very  different  from  that  ordinarUy 
ntered  in  pneumoconiosis.  The  slag  dust  gives  rise  to  an  acute 
imation  of  the  lower  lobe  of  one  of  the  lungs,  which  after  death  is 
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found  to  be  the  seat  of  ordinary  gray  hepatization.  '*It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  commences  like  pneumonia  and 
runs  a  similar  course,  with  rigor,  pain  in  the  chest,  rusty  sputa,  and,  in 
30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  herpes  on  the  lips.  On  physical  examination 
signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation  are  to  be  noted*'  (Oliver). 

Symptoms. — Exposure  to  any  form  of  dust,  even  for  a  brief  period 
of  time,  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  irritation  of  the  upper  air  passages, 
as  manifested  by  cough  and  sometimes  sneezing.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  coal  dust  is  relatively  tne  least  aangerous  oi  ine  inorganic  dusts, 
years  may  elapse  before  symptoms  arise  which  are  indicative  of  serious 
pulmonary  damage.  Among  potters,  serious  symptoms  rarely  arise 
until  the  worker  has  been  in  the  trade  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Oliver  the  **gold  miner's  phthisis"  of  South  Africa  is  the  most 
serious  of  the  dust  infections  as  the  average  time  the  occupation  can  be 
followed  is  six  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  dusty  trades  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced,  in  the 
beginning,  from  the  inhalation  of  dust.  As  a  rule,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  a  slight  irritation  in,  and  a  desire  to  clear,  the  throat.  Next, 
a  slight  coUgh  develops  which  may  occur  m  tne  morning  only.  Later 
some  Blackish,  viscid  mucus  appears  after  the  cough.  As  the  process 
advances,  the  cough  and  expectoration  become  more  and  more  marked. 

At  some  period,  varying  with  the  character  of  the  dust,  the  worker 


begins  to  experience  some  tightness  in  the  chest,  the  breathing  gets 
shorter  and  shorter  and  finaTly  the  disturbed  lung  function  becomes  so 
ronounced  as  to  render  the  victim  l^ijfj  and  l^^s  capaole  ot  exertion,    in 


pronouncea  as  to  rencier  tne  victim  less  ana  less  capapie  oi  exertion,  in 
spite  oi  ihis  condhlon,  however,  the  general  healtn  may  be  but  litfle 
impaired,  and  unless  the  dyspnea  be  too  great,  the  patient  may  not  be 
compelled  to  cease  work.  As  time  goes  on  the  sputum  which  at  first  is 
mucoid  in  character,  becomes  mucopurulent  and  blood-streaked  or  even^ 
a  frank  hemoptysis  may  occur. 

'  Even  when  the  fibroid  changes  have  become  marked,  the  physical 
signs  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  There  is 
quite  likely  to  be  added  to  the  picture,  however,  evidences  of  bron- 
chiectasis. Marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  the  expectoration  of 
large  quantities  of  sputum,  sometimes  of  a  foul  odor,  are  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  an  associated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

If  the  condition  becomes  complicated  with  tuberculosis,  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions  so  far  as  the  physical  signs  are 
concerned .  The  constitutional  symptoms,  however,  may  become  marked: 
there  may  be  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  tubercle  bacilH  are  present  in  the  sputum. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  general  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  is  the 
contrast  between  the  extensive  pulmonary  lesions  and  the  absence  of 
marked  constitutional  symptoms.  **  Herein  fibroid  phthisis  presents  a 
well-marked  difference  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  even  if,  as 
we  have  said,  the  disease  becomes  complicated  with  tubercle,  yet  the 
rate  of  progress  may  be  determined  rather  by  the  character  of  the  pri- 
mary than  of  the  secondary  disease,  though  usually  the  supervention  of 
tubercle  hastens  the  sufferer  into  a  more  rapid  consumption."* 

^  Report  of  British  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Industritl 
Diseases,  1906,  p.  13. 
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Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  pneumoconiosis 
■e  most  varied,  depending,  as  they  do,  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease 
id  whether  it  is  complicated  or  not.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process 
lamination  of  chest  may  reveal  nothing  unusual,  or,  at  most,  the  signs 
dicative  of  a  bronchitis.  As  the  fibrosis  increases,  however,  abnor- 
alities  are  more  and  more  frequently  found. 

Inspection. — When  the  disease  becomes  fully  established  it  will  be 
>ted  on  inspection  that  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  deficient;  usually  this 
more  marked  on  one  si3et  IT  tfi5  disease  is  more  marked  on  one  side 
An  the  other,  there  is  also  apt  to  be  some  retraction  of  the  chest  wall, 
vidences  of  poor  expansion  and  retraction  may  be  present  at  the  apices 
•  at  the  bases,  usually  the  latter.  WTien  the  left  lung  is  involved, 
.e  heart  is  drawn  to  that  side  and,  in  addition,  the  area  of  cardiac 
ipulse  may  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  retraction  of  the  lung.  Ex- 
nsive  fibrosis  of  the  right  lung  will  cause  the  heart  to  be  drawn  to  the 
ght.  Distention  of  the  veins  in  the  neck  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
latation  of  the  right  heart. 

The  chest  may  be  of  the  emphysematous  type  but  as  a  rule  the  em- 
lysema  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  bring  about  this  change. 

As  the  result  of  an  associated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  the  fingers  may 
3  markedly  clubbed. 

Palpation. — This  will  aid  in  determining  the  areas  of  deficient  expan- 
on,  the  location  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  portions  of  the 
ings  which  have  become  solidified. 

Percussion. — In  the  beginning  the  percussion  note  is  normal.  If 
nphysema  plays  a  prominent  part  the  note  will  be  hyperresonant.  In 
le  majority  of  instances  the  percussion  note  becomes  impaired  or  nearly 
iill  in  certain  areas,  namely,  the  apices,  the  bases  or  the  interscapular 
(gions.  The  dull  areas  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral.  If  bronchiectasis 
ipervenes,  a  tympanitic  note  may  be  obtained.  The  common  sites  for 
3ting  this  change  are  either  beneath  the  clavicle  or  near  the  angle  of  the 
tapula.  Owing  to  fixation,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  diaphragm  the 
spiratory  excursion  ot  the  lungs  at  the  base  is  very  sUght  or  absent. 

AuscuJUation. — The  auscultatory  signs  are  numerous  and  varied. 
1  the  formative  stages  of  pneumoconiosis  nothing  abnormal  is  detected. 
s  the  exposure  to  the  dust  becomes  more  prolonged  rales,  both  large  and 
nail,  may  be  heard  in  both  lungs.  At  this  time  the  breath  sounds  may 
^semble  those  encountered  in  emphysema,  namely,  a  rather  feeble 
jspiratory  murmur  with  prolongation  of  expiration. 

When  the  fibrosis  becomes  at  all  marked  there  are  apt  to  be  certain 
reas  over  which  the  breathing  is  suppressed  and  broncho- vesicular.  Fine 
rackling  r&les  are  also  present  at  these  points  and  the  voice  sounds  are 
Kaggerated.  Attacks  of  pleurisy  are  not  uncommon  so  that  a  friction 
ab  may  be  noted.  When  the  fibrosis  is  diflFuse  and  there  are  no  localizing 
igns,  the  breath  sounds  over  the  lungs  may  be  slightly  harsh  and 
roncho-vesicular  in  character.  R&les  are  usually  constantly  present 
ut  at  times  are  more  marked  than  at  others  as  intercurrent  "colds" 
re  quite  conmion. 

If  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  becomes  at  all  marked,  cavity  signs 
vrhispering  pectoriloquy,  cavernous  breathing,  metallic  or  resonating 
lies)  are  obtained.  The  cavity  signs  may  be  detected  at  the  apices  or 
be  bases  of  the  lungs.     When  heard  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
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they  are  always  suggestive  of  bronchiectasis;  at  the  apices  they  maylje 
due  to  an  excavation,  the  result  of  tuberculosis  or  dilated  bronchi. 

The  heart,  as  a  rule,  presents  nothing  characteristic  of  pneumoconioeiB. 

X-ray  Examination. — The  study  of  this  condition  by  means  of  the 
roentgen  rays  is  the  greatest  advance  which  has  yet  been  made.  In  tlie 
past  few  years  several  excellent  reports  of  this  nature  have  been  published. 


g  fibrosis. 


During  the  past  two  years  Pancoast.  Miller  and  I'  have  studied  several 
hundred  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  dusts  of  various  sorts. 
In  regard  to  the  effects  of  organic  dust  the  subject  can  be  dismissed 
with  the  statement  that  these  individuals  show  no  more  marked  changee 
than  are  encountered  in  those  who  have  dwelt  all  their  hves  in  large  cities. 
When  the  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  is  slightly  more  marked  than 
normal  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
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derable  amount  of  inorganic  material  mixed  with  the  organic  dust- 
his  was  notably  so  in  a  number  of  carpet  makers  we  examined. 

The  roentgenologic  picture  in  the  case  of  those  exposed  to  inorganic 
ist  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  characteristic  except  perhaps  in 
le  very  early  stage.  As  a  rule,  the  changes  as  seen  in  the  roentgeno- 
am  correspond  closely  to  the  pathological  processes. 

The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  hilus  shadows  and 
thickening  of  the  usually  prominent  trunk  shadows,  and  an  undue 
eminence  of  the  finer  linear  markings.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  increase 
thickness  of  the  bronchial  trunk  shadows  is  fairly  uniform,  which  is 
cnuin  dependence  in  distinguishing  the  case  from  one  of  peribronchial 
bttPOllIosis;  -but  there  are  exceptions  which  make  the  roentgenologic 
9f^H0mi  difllciilt  or  uncertain.  The  descending  trunk  shadows  seem 
'tO'lAM^'marked  on  the  right  than  the  left  but  the  interference  ofifered 
'•ttto' heart  shadow  on  the  left  side  may  hide  a  similar  condition  there. 
JMimalities  of  the  diaphragm  excursion  occur  in  all  stages,  even  the 
ift^  •  In  the  first  and  second  stages,  however,  there  is  no  general  rule. 
lit  puition  of  the  excursion  during  ordinaiy  respiration  between  the 
0B'  of  extreme  inspiration  and  expiration  is  very  variable.  The  most 
irfbton  finding,  in  our  experience,  was  a  restriction  at  the  inner  portion 
lllijight  leaflet  during  full  inspiration  and  either  a  decided  flattening 
tf^QAeavity  of  the  outer  aspect. 

"^^PHtf^mcond  stage  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  uniformly  arranged 
l|Bili|g -throughout  the  lung  structure  due  to  the  deposition  of  dust 
Iteiymph  spaces,  cells  and  fibrous  tissue  interspaces,  with  the  addi- 
V'OC  it  certidn  amount  of  locaUzed  fibrosis  (see  Fig.  306) .  This  stage 
^^  ^  » ivhat  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  typical  case  of  pneumo- 
u' Its  onset  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
It  occurs  early  in  those  exposed  to  siUca;  comparatively 
te  eoal  miners,  certain  metal  grinders  and  somewhat  later  in  potters 
workers.  The  distribution  of  the  mottling  was  found  by 
iltFjavariably  appear  first  on  the  right  side  on  a  level  with  the  hilus 
Mi9lf.  It  certainly  becomes  quite  perceptible  on  the  right  side  before 
Mjfj/ttn  on  the  left  side  and  for  some  time  after  it  does  appear  on  the 
fTlUfey  it*  is  noticeably  more  marked  on  the  right.  In  the  advanced 
fe|M|11llft  two  sides  seem  to  be  about  equally  involved.  The  distribution 
^Wvenor'  leas  symmetrical,  but  naturally  not  uniform  throughout  the 
^T  Fktkn  the  starting  point  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  bases  and 
EMby'-but  is  never  so  marked  at  the  extreme  apex  or  base  as  around  the 
04lOliiio&  of  the  lung.  The  appearance  of  the  motthng  depends  more 
fiiiii  Upon  the  character  of  the  dust.  In  those  exposed  to  silica  the 
pots  are  very  dense  and  sharply  circumscribed  and  can  be  seen  when 
ery  small.  In  the  case  of  the  less  irritating  forms  of  dust  the  spots  are 
lot  80  sharply  defined.  The  roentgenologic  diagnosis  in  this  stage  is 
lot  difficult.  It  may  be  diflicult,  however,  to  detect  an  early  tuberculous 
fision  engrafted  upon  a  well-advanced  case  of  pneumoconiosis  in  the 
>^OQd  stage. 

The  third  stage  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  diffuse  fibrosis 
^d  all  that  the  term  implies.  While  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line 
jstween  the  second  and  third  stages,  it  would  appear  in  some  instances 
•luit  the  mottled  app)earance  in  the  second  stage  becomes  more  and  more 
^nglomerate  and  finally  passes  over  into  the  appearance  of  dense  fibrosis. 
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In  other  instances  a  general  haze  seems  to  spread  over  a  certain  portion 
iif  the  lung.  The  greatest  density  is  in  the  aubapical  regions,  although 
this  is  not  the  area  of  most  intense  mottling  in  the  second  stage.  DenM 
fibrous  bands  can  be  Sfen  extending  in  various  directions,  and  frequenth- 
to  the  diaphragm,  causing  marked  retraction  (see  Fig.  307).  In  tW 
stage  the  mottling  has  become  extremely  coarse  and  sometimes  is  to  be  no 
longer  recognized  as  such.  The  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  frequently 
dragged  out  of  place  and  bronehicetatic  cavities  arc  quite  common. 


Pto.  307.— DitTu»e  fibrosis  ul  Iwlh  luiigK,  more  marked  OD  left  side.  BroDFlwvtHa  ■ 
bolh  npicea  and  some  emphysema  nt  right  base.  Note  also  the  angulatiaa  {omwd  ■■  A 
k'ft  lenflet  of  the  diaphragm.  From  a  male,  age  35.  employed  aa  a  poller  for  4»  jr^r: 
E»i)oned  to  ctnj-  dust.  Principal  eymploms:  cough,  expertorn'ion  and  dyspiura.  S^oME 
eKumiiiBlioiis  rciiealedly  negative  (or  tubercule  bacilli.  Fbysiral  aiEna  identical  wUk  ift^ 
eiiooumored  in  advanced  luberculoaia.      {Railioaraplted  by  Dr,  H.  K.  Fantoaa.) 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  between  the  fibrosis  rvsdla^ 
from  tuberculosis  and  pneumoconiosis  and  were  it  not  for  RpeMB 
ricfuntive  sputum  examinations,  sometimes  extending  over  a  nuiid«r  «■ 
year.'!,  it  woidd  not  be  easy  to  say  that  tuberculosis  was  not  pirsefld. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  in  the  first  aod 
slajic  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  roentgen  rays.     Its  pirsmrc 
the   stage   of  its  development  can   be   fairly   accurately  summaii 
however,  if  one  knows  the  character  of  dust  to  which  the  individml 
lK"cn  exposed  and  I  he  length  of  the  exposure.     As  a  general  rufc 
dividual  suffering  from  pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  as  the 
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of  exposure  to  dust  almost  invariably  seeks  relief  because  of  shortness^ 

of  breath,  cough  and  expectoration,  or  a  gradual  failure  in  strength. 

The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  and  asthma. 

tnKorPiiinRig^    The 


bronchiectasis  or  l^qf,  V^pf  mngf.  impoT-fcmf  fiiKorpni^^lPi'  The  recogni- 
lon  of  pneumoconiosis  depends,  therefore,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  patient.  If  the  historj'  indicates  that  there  has  been 
prolonged  exposure  to  an  irritating  form  of  inorganic  dust  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  no  matter  how  slight  or 
how  varied  they  may  be,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  way.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  r61e  played  by  dust  is  im]3ortant,  because  the  process  in 
the  lung  can  be  arrested  if  the  individual  seeks  a  dust-free  occupation. 

Pure  pneumoconiosis  can  be  distinguished  from  that  with  a  'complicat- 
ing tuberculosis,  only  by  means  of  sputum  examinations,  c 

Atelectasis 

By  atelectasis  {6T€\ris,  incomplete;  cxraats,  expansion)  is  understood 
the  return  of  lung  tissue,  once  expanded,  to  a  retracted,  airless  state.  The 
torms  collapse  of  the  lungs,  ^tat  fetal,  and  apneumatosis  are  sometimes 
employed  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 

Etiology. — Atelectasis  may  be  (1)  congenital  or  (2)  acquired. 

1.  Up  to  the  moment  of  birth  the  lungs  arc  solid  prgans.  the  alveolar 

walb  lying  in  close  contact.     With  the  first  inspiration  the  lungs  undergo 

partial  expansion,  the  alveolar  walls  being  separated  and  the  bronchioles 

aflBome  their  permanent  shape.     If  the  child  has  not  breathed  at  all, 

the  lungs  present  throughout  the  color  and  texture  of  the  adult  liver. 

If  a  few  respirations  have  occurred,  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  stuScTed 

^th  distended  air  vesicles  while  the  remainder  presents  the  appearance 

of  atelectasis.     Congenital  atelectasis  is  met  with  in  still-born  children 

at  term,  in  prematurely  born  children  anc[  is  of  ten  seen  in  xhose  witR 

^*ipiwfiitft1  ayphiii8  lesions  or  t ne  central  nervous  system  or  asTKe  result 

oi  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  foreign  bodies  or  se(T(?tioi)^.«  In  weaffy 

cUlAiyii  K  IS  probable  that  portions  of  CKe  Tungs  remain  unexpanded 

dtiring  the  first  year  of  life. 

Congenital  atelectasis  is  chiefly  of  medico-legal  interest. 
2.  Acquired  atelectasis  may  arise  as  tlie  result  of  {a)  interference  with 
the  respiratory  function  within  the  lung  its(;lf  and  {b)  external  mechanical 
pressure. 

(a)  Interference  with  the  respiratory  function  may  be  brought  about, 
by  obstruction  in  the  upper  air  passages  due  to  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids 

Another  cause  of  atelectasis  is  obstruction  of  the  bronchi.  This 
t  may  be  brought  about  by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  broncliial  mucous 
^  membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  secretions  within  the  tubes  in  such 
*,      conditions    as    bronchitis,    broncho-pneumonia    and    whooping^,  coilfihj. 

(The  bronchi  may  be  occluded  also  as  the  result  oTa  Foreign  body  or  by 
pressure  from  without  by  an  aneurism  or  mediastinalgrownf      ^ 
I'  I'maily  a  very  commion  t'orm  of  atelectasis,  due  to  interference  with 

J       Jhe  respiratory  function,  is  met  with  in  cachectic  or  moribund  individuals. 
♦       "^  such  cases  the  weakening  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  concerned  in 
Zi      iSEirationfails  to  support  t!ie  <5he8t  wall."^  As  a  result  the  cavity  of  the 
i       tSorax  which  should  be  enlarged  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  becomes 
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narrowed  and  the  intercostal  spaces  and  lower  parts  of  the  chest  recede 
during  inspiration  thus  causing  the  underlying  parts  of  the  lungs  to 
collapse.  In  conditions  characterized  by  extreme  weakness  whether 
from  old  age,  prolonged  fever,  or  other  cause,  small  areas,  partially  or 
completely  collapsed,  chiefly  at  the  margins  and  bases  of  the  lungs,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

A  long  continuance  of  the  above  causes,  especially  when  due  to  enlarged 
tonsils,  adenoids  or  weak  muscles,  may  lead  to  permanent  deformity  of 
the  chest  such  as  the  "  pigeon  breast ''  or  the  development  of  marked  lateral 
depressions  (Harrison's  furrow). 

(5)  The  lung  may  be  compressed  by  external  pressure.  The  pressure 
may  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of  a  j)leural  effusion,  pneumothorfg 
(spontaneous  or  artificial),  aneurism,  tumor,  (JUrdlUU  liyijertrophy,  perl-' 
cardial  effusion,  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  pleura  and  by  spinal 
deformities  (see  Figs.  103,  105,  107,  109).  All  of  these  causes  operate 
not  only  by  direct  pressure  but  also  by  interfering  with  the  proper  respir- 
atory movements.  Pasteur^  has  drawn  attention  to  collapse  of  one  of 
the  lower  lobes  due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the  diaphragm.  This  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  encountered  after  abdominal  operations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Atelectasis  may  affect  one  or  both  lungs.  It  may 
be  limited  to  small  circumscribed  areas  or  it  may  involve  an  entire  lung 
or  any  portion  thereof.  When  occurring  in  the  circumscribed  form,  the 
collapse  areas  are  usually  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  where  the 
expansile  power  of  the  chest  is  least,  and  which  are  the  earhest  to  be 
affected  bj'  muscular  weakness.  Hence,  atelectasis  is  most  commonly 
found  at  the  bases  and  along  the  free  margins  of  the  lungs.  The  middle  lobe 
of  the  right  lung  is  frequently  involved.  In  the  lobular  form,  if  situated 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  the  involved  area  is  sharply  defined,  shrunken, 
depressed  below  the  surface  and  of  a  dark  violet  tint.  On  section  it  is 
smooth  and  glistening  in  appearance  and  on  pressure  a  small  amount  of 
serum  exudes.  The  tissue  not  onlj^  feels  airless  but  also  sinks  when 
placed  in  water.  In  the  early  stages  the  surrounding  lung  tissue  may  be 
edematous;  later  it  usually  undergoes  emphysematous  changes.  If  not 
of  long  standing,  the  collapsed  cells  may  become  reinflated.  If,  however, 
tiiey  remain  permanently  collapsed,  interstitial  changes  usually  take 
place. 

When  the  lung  as  a  whole  becomes  collapsed  from  pressure  without 
as  in  the  case  of  a  i)leural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  etc.,  the  organ 
greatly  reduced  in  size  and  lies  high  up  in  the  thoracic  cavity  close  to  tbi.« 
spinal  column  (see  Fig.  344).     The  lung  has  a  leathery  feel,  the  surface 
is  thrown  into  fine  wrinkles  and  is  of  a  purplish  or  brownish-red  color.    I^ 
the  pressure  is  marked,  the  organ  becomes  ischemic  and  of  a  grayish  ot 
slaty  color.     On  section  the  tissue  resembles  flesh,  does  not  crepitate  atm« 
sinks  in  water.     Providing  the  pressiu*e  has  not  existed  for  too  long    * 
time  the  lung  will  gradually  reexpand.     If,  however,  the  collapse  has  be^B 
of  long  standing  the  lung  gradually  undergoes  interstitial  changes  aTi<' 
finally  is  transformed  into  a  fibrous  mass  with  or  without  dilatation  of  tbj 
bronchi.     In  the  early  stages  of  collapse  the  interference  with  the  blcK>^ 
supply  renders  the  lung  susceptible  to  infections  such  as  bronchitis  ^ 
broncho-pneumonin . 

*  Annual  Oration,  Med.  Sor.,  London,  May,  1911. 
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Massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  sequel  to  abdominal 
operations  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  (see  p.  633).  Pasteur 
states  that  the  deflation  may  be  so  complete  that  the  affected  portion 
sinks  in  water.  In  most  instances  this  form  of  collapse  is  of  brief  duration, 
the  lung  becoming  reexpanded  in  a  day  or  so. 

S3rmptoms. — Pulmonary  atelectasis  may  occur  without  any  clinical 
manifestations  whatever.  When  present,  symptoms  indicative  of  pulmo- 
nary collapse  are  extremely  variable  and  depend  in  great  measure  on  its 
extent  and  on  the  acuteness  and  rapidity  of  its  production.  Thus  collapse 
of  the  lung  may  be  attended  by  sudden  and  alarming  symptoms  as  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax  or  it  may  show  itself  only  by  slight 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  as  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  in  which  pulmonary  atelectasis  is  present 
the  phenomena  produced  by  this  condition  form  a  part  of  the  clinical 
picture  of  other  well-recognized  disorders. 

Complete  bilateral  atelectasis  is  seen  in  still-born  children  only.  The 
condition  is  of  great  medico-legal  interest  as  it  proves  that  death  occurred 
prior  to  birth. 

In  prematurely  born  children  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  some  con- 
stitutional taint  such  as  syphilis,  the  lungs  may  become  partially  ex- 
panded.    In  such  children  the  temperature  is  low,  and  they  do  not  be- 
come red  or  pink,  but  retain  a  blue  color.     They  are  often  called  **blue 
babies''  although  this  term  should  be  reserved  for  infants  born  with 
heart  disease.     The  respirations  are  rapid  and  superficial.     The  face  is 
pallid  and  pinched,  the  lips  and  hands  cyanosed  and  the  eyes  and  fon- 
tanelles  are  sunken.     General  weakness  is  very  marked  and  the  child  has 
difficulty  in  suckUng.     Furthermore  it  does  not  cry  with  vigor,   but 
whines,  and  each  expiration  is  attended  by  a  grunt  or  a  light  groan.     As 
a  rule,  this  condition  lasts  for  a  few  days  when  the  cyanosis  becomes  more 
marked,  the  child  lies  in  a  somnolent  state  and  finally  develops  twitching 
or  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities.     While  the  duration  of 
life  in  these  children  is  usually  but  a  few  days,  death  may  not  occur  for 
several  weeks.     If  the  cyanosis  is  marked,  the  cliikl  rarely  lives  more 
than  a  few  days. 

When  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lungs  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  whooping  cough  or  any  condition 
attended  by  blocking  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  its  presence  is  to  be  inferred 
largely  by  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms.  As  a  complica- 
tion of  broncho-pneumonia  the  onset  may  be  sudden  and  severe.  There 
w  an  urgent  sense  of  dyspnea  and  respirator}^  distress,  the  respiratory 
and  pulse  rates  become  rapid,  the  movement  of  the  ala?  nasi  exaggerated, 
and  the  child  becomes  restless  and  fretful.  The  cough  may  be  ineffectual 
due  to  imperfect  inspiratory  expansion  or  it  may  be  violent  and  paroxys- 
nial  in  character.  Gradually  the  child  becomes  more  and  more  cyanosed, 
sweats  profusely  and  sinks  into  unconsciousness  or  dies  during  or  after 

*  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

Pulmonary  collapse  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  pressure  exerted  by 

*  pleural  effusion,  tumor,  aneurism,  etc.,  is  rarely  attended  by  marked 
syniptoms.  As  a  rule  the  condition  has  been  brought  about  so  gradually 
|M  the  opposite  lung  has  had  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change. 
^h  however,  a  pleural  effusion  develops  rapidly  or  entirely  fills  one  side 
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of  the  chest,  there  is  dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  and  a  sense  of 
oppression. 

The  most  obvious  form  of  atelectasis  is  that  which  occurs  as  the  result 
of  pneumothorax.  While  it  is  true  that  pneumothorax  sometimes 
develops  gradually  and  produces  no  symptoms  the  majority  of  cases  are 
characterized  by  a  sudden  onset.  In  such  instances  the  lung  collapses 
so  suddenly  that  the  intact  lung  has  thrust  upon  it,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  the  entire  burden  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  sudden 
displacement  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
intrathoracic  pressure  still  further  aggravates  the  situation.  SuddeD 
collapse  of  an  entire  lung  is  attended  by  all  the  phenomena  of  shock, 
namely,  pallor,  a  clammy  skin,  marked  anxiety  and  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse. 
In  addition  there  is  air  hunger  and  the  breathing  is  hurried  and  tumultu- 
ous. Death  may  occur  instantly,  within  a  few  hours  or  recovery  from 
the  attack  may  gradually  take  place.  If  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy 
or  but  little  diseased,  it  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation 
and  recovery  usually  occurs.  Fatal  cases  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  tuberculous 
individuals  in  whom  the  opposite  lung  is  also  diseased. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  also  brought  about  artificially  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Aside  from  some  slight 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest  lasting  for  a 
few  hours,  the  compression  rarely  produces  any  disturbance.  Occasion- 
ally death  occurs  suddenly  during  or  just  after  the  injection.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  is  not  known. 

Massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  sometimes  develops  with  such  suddenness  and  intensity  as 
to  suggest  a  pulmonary  embolism.  In  other  instances  the  condition 
gives  rise  to  so  few  symptoms  that  the  presence  may  be  overlooked.  The 
condition  is  as  a  rule  transient  in  character.  The  dyspnea  rarely  laste 
more  than  24  hours.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnea  there  may  be  a  viscid 
expectoration.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  contents  of  the  collapsed 
lobe  which  are  pressed  into  the  bronchi  and  coughed  up. 

Physical  Signs. — Because  of  the  diversified  conditions  under  which 
atelectasis  occurs,  a  detailed  description  of  the  physical  signs  is  not 
feasible.  In  some  instances  the  condition  does  not  give  rise  to  distinct- 
ive signs  and  its  existence  must  be  a  matter  of  inference,  as  for  example 
in  broncho-pneumonia.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  entire  lung  is 
partially  or  completely  collapsed  as  the  result  of  mechanical  pressure 
the  physical  signs  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  causative  agent  such  as  a 
pleural  effusion  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  physical  signs  obtained 
over  the  lung  after  absorption  or  withdrawal  of  fluid  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  heading,  **  Pleural  Effusion." 

In  prematurely  born  or  asthenic  children  the  intercostal  spaces  and 
the  lateral  and  inframammary  regions  of  the  chest  will  be  seen  to  recede 
during  inspiration.  The  percussion  note  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs  i* 
usually  impaired  and  the  respiratory  murmur  everywhere  weak.  Inspira- 
tory recession  of  the  interspaces  and  lower  parts  of  the  chest  may  also 
occur  in  cases  of  collapse  associated  with  broncho-pneumonia  and  ifl 
cachectic  and  weakened  individuals.  In  the  latter,  fine  crepitant  rAte 
may  be  heard  as  the  result  of  an  associated  edema. 

Collapse  of  a  lobe  or  portion  thereof  shows  absence  of  expansionr 
some  retraction  of  the  chest  wall,  dulness  on  percussion  and  absent  or 
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dnt  bronchial  breath  sounds.  If  edema  is  superadded  to  the  collapse, 
Qe  crepitant  r&les  are  also  heard.  Pasteur  emphasizes  the  importance 
[  noting  the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  collapse  of 
DC  of  the  lower  lobes.  The  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  is  always 
)ward  the  afifected  side. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  collapse  occurs  suddenly  and  involves  a  large 
ortion  of  one  lung  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  croupous  pneu- 
lonia.  The  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  and  low  temperature 
)gether  with  retraction  of  the  chest  wall  and  displacement  of  the  apex 
Bat  of  the  heart  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions.  Collapse  of  a 
jge  part  of  a  lung  sometimes  occurs  in  children  from  slight  causes, 
ipecially  catarrhal  conditions.  Hence  when  the  signs  of  consolidation 
re  found  in  a  young  child,  we  must  always  remember  that  they  are  pos- 
bly  due  to  atelectasis  (Gee). 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  between 
ollapse  of  a  lower  lobe  and  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
ven  when  fluid  has  previously  been  withdrawn.  In  both  conditions 
here  is  absent  or  distant  breath  sounds,  dulness  on  percussion  and  absent 
xpansion.  If  the  case  has  been  followed  from  the  beginning  the  gradual 
«tum  of  the  breath  sounds  can  be  noted  but  when  seen  for  the  first  time 
t  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  exploring  needle  to  settle  the  question. 

EMPHYSEMA 

By  pulmonary  emphysema  is  meant  an  abnormal  inflation  and 
iilatation  of  the  air  cells,  which  may  be  temporary,  or  as  is  usually  the 
'Me,  permanent  in  character.  Five  varieties  are  recognized;  chronic 
hypertrophic;  atrophic  or  senile;  acute  vesicular;  interstitial;  and^com- 
!)en8atory. 

CHRONIC  HYPERTROPHIC  EMPHYSEMA 

The  term  emphysema,  as  usually  employed,  has  reference  to  the 
-hronic  hypertrophic  form  which  in  most  instances  is  a  secondary'-  process, 
'he  result  of  some  preexisting  morbid  process  in  the  lungs  or  bronchi. 

Etiology. — Chronic  emphysema  is  rarely  primary  in  character.  The 
^ntial  feature  of  the  condition  is  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lungs. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  any  affection  which  causes  a  forcible  and 
^ore  or  less  continuous  overdistention  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Stnimpell  illustrates  this  very  clearly  by  comparing  the  sound  lung 
'rtth  its  normal  elastic  force,  to  a  new  and  very  tense  rubber  band,  while 
fhe  emphysematous  lung  may  be  compared  to  an  old  and  lax  band  that 
58  overstretched  and  pulled  out.  This  loss  of  elasticity  with  the  resultant 
liability  of  the  lung  to  contract  is  seen  when^the  thorax  of  an  individual, 
subject  to  the  disease,  is  opened.  Instead  of  collapsing  as  does  the  normal 
lung  under  such  circumstances,  the  emphysematous  lung,  being  in  a 
Pcnnanent  state  of  inspiratory  inflation,  remains  distended  even  after 
^oval  from  the  chest. 

The  expiratory  theory  of  emphysema  was  first  advanced  by  Men- 
^dasohn  and  later,  and  independently,  by  Sir  William  Jenner.  The  latter 
^^reesed  his  views  as  follows:  "The  limg  during  expiration  is  com- 
l^eased  at  different  parts  with  different  degrees  of  force.  The  parietes 
^  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  their  anatomical  constitution,  yield  to 
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the  same  force  at  different  parts  with  various  degrees  of  facility.  Tbn 
chosen  seats  of  emphysema  are  exactly  those  parts  of  the  lung  which  ax 
the  least  compressed  during  expiration,  and  which  are  situated  und^ 
those  portions  of  the  thoracic  parietes  that  give  way  the  most  readiH 
before  pressure." 

More  recently  Adami  and  Nicholls  have  explained  the  expiratoiK 
theory  as  follows:  Take,  for  instance,  the  simplest  example  a  localiz^^ 
emphysema  in  which  the  change  affects  one  small  bronchial  tree  and  ft 
associated  air  sacs,  the  rest  of  the  lung  being  in  a  normal  state.  Tl 
primary  difficulty  is  in  the  bronchus  and  this  may  consist  of  a  narrowLx: 
of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus,  whether  congenital  or  induced  by  ij 
flammatory  thickening,  or  by  the  presence  of  thick  exudate  within  i 
In  such  a  case  the  forcible  nature  of  the  inspiratory  act  draws  air  in  t 
the  air  sacs  while  the  passive  nature  of  the  expiratory  act  may  preven 
an  equal  amount  of  air  becoming  expired.  The  result  will  be  that  w^iti 
the  successive  acts  of  inspiration,  the  air  sacs  will  become  more  and  nnyre 
distended,  just  as  occurs  in  bronchial  asthma  as  the  result  of  spasm  of  tie 
bronchioles.  If  this  overdistention  of  the  alveolar  wall  be  continued, 
the  result  will  be  malnutrition  due  to  interference  with  the  capillary 
circulation  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  atrophy  and  loss  of  elasticity. 

Ever  since  the  researches  of  Louis  and  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  the  heredi- 
tary element,  as  an  underlying  factor  in  the  causation  of  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  air  cells,  has  been  accepted.  The  exact  nature  of  this  inherited 
tissue  defect  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  in  families  subject  to  this  affection  there  is  a  quantitative 
or  a  qualitative  lack  of  pulmonary  elastic  tissue,  and  because  of  this  such 
individuals  become  emphysematous  much  more  readily  than  others. 
Emphysema  developing  before  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  particularly 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  youth,  is  probably  the  result  of  a  congenital 
defect  in  the  elastic  elements  of  the  lung.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  such 
individuals  not  infrequently  are  subject  to  hay  fever  and  asthma. 

Whether  wc  are  willing  to  accept  the  hereditary  theory  or  not  it  is 
certain  that  the  elastic  tissues  of  the  body  tend  to  lose  their  elasticity  with 
advancing  years.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  arteries;  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  lungs  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  marked 
emphysematous  changes  are  far  more  often  encountered  in  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  than  in  younger  individuals.  Furthermore,  the  association 
of  chronic  emphysema  and  arteriosclerosis  is  a  very  frequent  one. 

The  influence  of  occupation  in  the  production  of  emphysema  is  a 
fairly  well  established  fact.  Under  these  circumstances  the  emphysema 
may  be  brought  about  in  several  different  ways.  Thus  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  one  who  habitually  handles  heavy  weights,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  heavy  lifting  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  rapid  and  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  also  by  increased  pressure  during  expiration,  owing  to  the 
closure  of  the  glottis,  which  occurs  in  violent  efforts.  This  forcible 
inflation  and  deflation  of  the  lungs,  if  long  continued,  untimately  wears 
out  the  elastic  tissue.  The  playing  of  wind  instruments,  because  of  the 
prolonged  overdistention  of  the  lungs,  is  said  to  operate  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Although  cited  as  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  emphysema,  we 
are  of  the  belief  that  the  importance  of  this  particular  vocatioii  has 
been  over-estimated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  occupation,  any  employment  which  subjects 
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tte  worker  to  the  constant  inhalation  of  fine  dust  particles  must  be  con- 
fiidered  as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  emphysema. 
Id  such  cases  it  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  a  chronic  bronchitis. 
"Miner's  asthma,"  while  in  some  instances  tuberculous  in  nature,  is  in 
EQany  others  a  true  hypertrophic  emphysema  having  its  origin  in  a 
'hronic  bronchitis,  which  in  turn  developed  as  the  result  of  the  constant 
Qhalation  of  fine  particles  of  coal  dust. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  employment,  men  are  more  subject 
0  chronic  emphysema  than  women.  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  by 
npeding  the  movements  of  the  lungs  may  lead  to  diminution  of  the 
lastic  force,  probably  as  the  result  of  increased  expiratory  pressure. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  we  must  consider  chronic 
ronchitis  as  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  important  exciting  factor. 
"he  overdistention  under  these  circumstances  is  brought  about  as  fol- 
>ws:  With  each  coughing  attack  the  glottis  is  closed  and  the  chest 
alls  are  strongly  compressed  by  the  thoracic  muscles.  Thus  in  the 
icpirator}^  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruction  al)ovc  (the  closed  glottis) 
16  lung  is  overstretched,  the  overdistention  being  first  manifested  in 
tiose  parts  least  protected,  namely,  the  apices  and  anterior  margins, 
sgions  in  which  the  emphysema  is  always  most  marked.  Heavy  lifting, 
s  we  have  already  pointed  out,  acts  in  much  the  same  manner., 

As  a  further  result  of  this  increased  intrathoracic  pressure,  the 
ternum  is  gradually  pushed  forward,  also  the  cartilages,  the  ribs  eventu- 
Jly  assuming  a  position  approximating  to  that  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
nspiratory  act.     In  other  words  the  chest  becomes  barrel-shaped. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  most  recent  theory  as  to  the 
causation  of  emphysema,  namely,  premature  ossification  of  the  costal 
cartilages.  This  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Freund,  who  is  of 
the  belief  that  the  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  the  cause  of  the 
rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  the  associated  emphysema  rather  than 
one  of  the  results  of  the  latter. 

Although  calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  commonly  present 
in  cases  of  chronic  emphysema,  the  tlieory  advanced  by  Freund  has 
received  but  Uttle  recognition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  hypertrophic  emphysema  is  a  bilateral 
ififection.  While  both  lungs  are  involved  more  or  less  uniformly,  the 
majority  of  cases  show  more  marked  evidences  of  inflation  at  the  apices, 
the  anterior  borders  and  the  inner  surface  near  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  chest  of  an  emphysematous  individual  is  barrel -shaped,  all  the 
liameters  being  increased  and  particularly  the  antcro-posterior.  The 
Jostal  cartilages  are  usually  lengthened  and  in  addition  may  be  calcified. 
3n  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  are  seen  to  be  greatly  inflated  and  cover 
ihe  heart.  They  do  not  collapse  but  may  even  project  on  opening  the 
(best.  The  limgs  are  pale,  less  crepitant  than  normally,  are  dry  and  give 
he  sensation  of  handling  a  feather  pillow  (Fig.  308).  Scattered  over  the 
)leural  surface  may  be  seen  small  vesicles  the  size  of  a  pinhead;  in  ad- 
ranced  cases  the  vesicles  may  attain  the  size  of  peas,  giving  the  lung  a 
mllous  appearance.  A  spontaneous  pneumothorax  sometimes  results 
rom  rupture  of  one  of  these  vesicles.  On  section  the  lung  is  seen  to  be 
Iry  and  very  Uttle  blood  escapes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
he  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  walls  have  been  destroyed  through  stretch- 
ng.     The  bronchi  usually  show  evidences  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  and 
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some  thickening  of  the  bronchial  wall;  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be 

present  also. 

Microscopically  the  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  distended  and  the  walls 
thin  and  atrophic.  As  a  result  of  the  distention  of  the  alveolar  walls  the 
capillary  circulation  is  interfered  with.  The  capillary  vessels  may  be 
elongated,  narrowed  or  entirely  obliterated.  The  septa  between  adja- 
cent alveoli  become  wasted  and  thin  and  as  the  disease  progresses  they 
rupture.     In  this  way  two  or  more  alveolar  spaces  may  be  thrown  into 


■y  specimon. 


one.  The  blebs  or  vesicles  seen  beneath  the  pleura  and  along  the  fre 
margins  are  formed  in  this  way. 

The  effect  of  a  generahzed  chronic  hypertrophic  emphysema  is  t 
alter  the  contour  of  the  chest  and  increase  it  in  size;  to  bring  about 
form  of  dyspnea  characterized  by  difficulty  in  expelling  the  air  from  th 
lung;  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  with  th 
result  that  hypertrophy,  first  of  the  right  heart  and  later  the  left  hear' 
takes  place  and  eventually  cardiac  failure.  Interference  with  the  pu' 
monary  circulation  may  lead  also  to  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  art«r] 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  of  emphysema  are  dyspnea  so 
cough  and  expectoration,  the  latter  symptoms  being  due   to  frequet 
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ks  of  bronchitis  which  finally  becomes  chroaic.  The  dyspnea  is  not 
■o  be  marked  unless  attacks  of  asthma  are  associated;  in  most 
Qces  exertion  causes  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath.  The  cough 
expectoration  vary  greatly.  Emphysematous  individuals  may  be 
ely  free  from  these  symptoms  during  the  summer  months  or  if  they 
1  the  winters  in  a  warm  climate.  During  the  winter  months  they  are 
ially  liable  to  bronchial  attacks.  The  longer  the  disease  has  lasted 
lore  likely  is  there  to  be  associated  with  it  a  chronic  bronchitLs. 
s  the  individual  advances  in  years  the  circulatory  disturbances 
ne  more  and  more  marked.  Shortness  of  breath  increases  on  exer- 
cyanosis  is  often  noted  and  finally  the  picture  is  that  of  faihng 
lensation. 

'hysical  Signs. — JnspediOJi.-^Emphysema  of  varying  grades  of 
ity  may  be  encountered,  but  the  well-developed  case  presents  certain 
irea  which  render  it  easy  of  recognition  almost  at  a  glance.     The 


Fio.  309.— Chronii 


■nt,  while  usually  well  nourished  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  cyanotic, 
times  to  a  very  marked  degree;  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  distended; 
iternocleido  muscles  are  conspicuous  and  the  neck  seems  shorter 

normal.  The  clavicles  are  prominent  and  the  fossae  above  them 
ually  deep.  The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  is  the  forma- 
of  the  chest,  which  is  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position,  or  as  it 
Deen  aptly  termed,  "barrel-shaped."  The  sternum  projects,  thus 
ng  to  inerea.se  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest,  until  it 
equal  the  length  of  the  lateral  diameter.  The  increase  in  the  antero- 
il  diameter  is  also  augmented  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
il  curve  which  gives  the  back  a  bowed  appearance  (Fig.  309).  The 
ining  of  the  chest  tends  also  to  shorten  it  from  above  downward 

the  result  that  the  ribs  are  in  closer  approximation.     The  lower 
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ribs  incline  downward  but  slightly  and  may  even  become  straight.    (See 
Figs.  13,  25,  33.) 

The  chest  of  the  typically  emphysematous  patient  has  very  little 
lateral  expansion,  but  moves  up  and  down  as  a  whole,  especiallv  in  forced 
breathing. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  visible,  partly  by  reason  of  some 
displacement  downward  and  inward,  and  partly  from  being  covered 
by  the  distended  lung.  For  this  reason  marked  epigastric  pulsation  is 
not  uncommon  in  these  cases. 

Palpation. — Palpation  reveals  Uttle  of  importance.  Vocal  fremitus 
is  normal,  or  at  most  but  slightly  diminished. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  note  obtained  over  emphysematous 
lungs  is  more  or  less  characteristic  and  has  been  variously  designated  as 
hvperresonant.  vesiculo-tympanitic  or  "box-like"  in  quality. 
■^^  Austin  Flint  taught  that  emphysema  was  always  greater  in  the  left 
upper  lobe  than  elsewhere  and  that  for  this  reason  an  error  was  sometimes 
committed  in  assuming  that  the  less  resonant  note  beneath  the  right 
clavicle  was  due  to  impairment,  when  in  reality  it  was  simply  a  diminu- 
tion in  intensity. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  heart  is  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  covered 
by  lung  tissue.  For  this  reason  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  absent  or 
greatly  reduced  even  when  a  considerable  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
is  present. 

Owing  to  the  distention  of  the  lungs,  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance 
is  greatly  increased  dc^wnward,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
upper  border  of  liver  dulness  is  then  lower  than  normal,  and  the  reso- 
nance may  extend,  in  extreme  cases,  as  low  as  the  costal  margin.  With 
failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  Uver  dulness  may  extend  far  below 
the  costal  margin  as  the  result  of  hepatic  engorgement. 

Posteriorly  the  lungs  may  extend  below  the  Une  of  the  tenth  rib, 
which  is  the  lower  limit  in  a  normal  chest.  The  percussion  note  at  the 
bases  may  be  impaired  if  there  is  much  secretion  present  in  the  lun^. 

Auscultation. — In  some  instances,  the  only  noticeable  alteration  in 
the  breath  sounds  is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  respira- 
tory nmrmur,  without  other  changes  either  as  to  quaUty  or  rhythm;  or 
the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  inaudible.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  as  the  commonly  accepted  teaching  is 
that  an  alteration  in  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  character- 
istic of  the  condition.  The  alteration  in  the  rhythm  consists  in  the  in- 
spirator j'^  sound  being  comparatively  short  and  the  expiratory  greatly 
prolonged  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  sound  may  be 
changed  from  3  to  1  to  1  to  4.  In  some  instances  the  inspiratory  sound 
may  be  entirely  wanting,  the  expiratory  sound  alone  being  heard.  The 
expiratory  sound  is  low  in  pitch  and  non-tubular  in  quality,  thus  differing 
from  the  prolonged  tubular  and  high-pitched  expiratory  sound  heard 
over  consolidation. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  normal  or  but  slightly  diminished. 

The  presence  of  rales  is  dependent  on  the  coexistence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  or  asthma  or  both.  If  the  former,  the  r&les  are  large  and  small, 
the  latter  being  especially  noticeable  at  the  bases.  If  the  patient  is  Ib 
addition  asthmatic,  auscultation  will  reveal  from  time  to  time  larp 
sonorous  and  piping  sibilant  rales.     These  r&les  may  be  so  numerous  aB 
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)mpletely  obscure  the  breath  sounds  and  may  even  be  heard  at  some 
ince  from  the  patient.     The  heart  sounds  are  somewhat  muffled  ow- 

0  the  intervening  lung  tissue.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accen- 
sd  as  the  result  of  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  In  a  certain 
ortion  of  cases  a  functional  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex.  With  the 
ually  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  right  heart  the  cardiac 
omena  become  more  and  more  marked,  but  differ  in  no  particular 

failing  compensation  due  to  other  causes. 

SENILE  EMPHYSEMA 
(SmaU  Lunged  Emphysema;  Senile  Atrophy  of  the  Lungs j 

1  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  this  is  not  a  true  emphysema  at  all. 
le  name  indicates,  it  is  encountered  in  those  of  advanced  years,  and 
t  one  of  the  atrophic  changes,  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 

[orbid  Anatomy. — When  the  chest  is  opened  the  lungs  readily 
pse.  They  are  small,  dry,  easily  compressible  and  as  a  rule  deeply 
ented.  The  heart  instead  of  being  completely  hidden,  as  in  the  case 
jrpertrophic  emphysema,  is  more  exposed  than  is  normal.  The 
les  are  usually  enlarged  as  the  result  of  wasting  of  the  septa.  Large 
)  are  not  common,  but  are  occasionally  encountered  along  the  free 
in  of  the  lung.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  almost  always  present,  the  bronchial 

are  thin,  and  at  times  slightly  dilated. 

ymptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  distinctjve  of  senile  emphy- 
,  but  individuals  so  affected  have  usually  suffered  from  a  winter 
t  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  If  the  bronchi  become  suffi- 
ly  dilated  the  expectoration,  several  times  a  day,  of  large  quantities 
mtum  may  occur.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  sputum  of  all 
patients,  as  a  very  latent  and  chronic  tuberculosis  may  present  exactly 
ame  picture. 

hysical  Signs. — Inspection. — Individuals  subject  to  this  condition 
ivariably  of  advanced  years  and  present  a  shrivelled,  withered-up  ap- 
ince.  The  thorax  is  rigid.  The  lower  ribs  are  very  obliquely  placed, 
tnay  be  in  actual  contact.  The  expansion  movements  of  the  chest 
auch  less  than  normal. 

here  is  no  displacement  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 
(Upation. — Vocal  fremitus  is  normal,  or  at  least  but  little  diminished. 
ercussion. — The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  with  an   under- 

tympanitic  quality,  partly  the  result  of  the  rigid  chest  wall,  and 
y  the  result  of  the  large  air  vesicles  and  dilated  bronchi.  The 
rficial  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  normal,  or  slightly  increased,  be- 
3  of  the  atrophied  lungs. 

.uscultaiion. — The  vesicular  murmur  may  be  feeble  and  the  expiration 
mged'j  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  practically  normal.     RAles» 

large  and  small,  are  present  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

ACUTE  VESICULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

'his  condition  is  a  dilatation  rather  than  an  emphysema  of  the  air 
there  being  no  structural  change  in  the  alveolar  cells.  It  is  encoun- 
in  individuals  who  have  died  from  acute  bronchitis  involving  the 
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smaller  tubes,  or  in  asphyxia,  if  accompanied  by  violent  inspiratory 
efforts.  It  is  also  encoimtered  in  any  condition  which  obstructs  the  air 
from  entering  portions  of  the  lung,  thus  throwing  a  strain  on  the  alveoli 
in  other  parts. 

The  percussion  note  may  be  hyperresonant  and  the  area  of  pulmonary 
resonance  increased.     High-pitched  piping  r&les  are  usually  present. 

.  INTERSTITIAL  EMPHYSEMA 

This  form  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  large  bullae  in  the 
interlobular  and  subpleural  tissues.  Rupture  of  one  of  these  large  bulte 
near  the  root  of  the  lung  may  lead  to  the  extravasation  of  air  along  the 
trachea,  and  thence  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck.  Bullc 
situated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pleura  may  rupture  and  thus  produce 
a  pneumothorax.  Aside  from  these  two  facts,  this  condition  has  no 
clinical  interest.  It  cannot  be  recognized  by  physical  signs,  and  during 
life  its  presence  can  only  be  surmised  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  accidente 
mentioned  above. 

COMPENSATORY  EMPHYSEMA 
(Vicarious  or  Complemeatary  Emphysema;  Hypertrophy  of  the  Lung) 

Compensatory  emphysema  differs  from  the  forms  considered  above  in 
that  it  is  a  physiological  and  not  a  pathological  process.  The  condition 
may  be  localized  in  parts  of  one  or  both  lungs,  or  it  may  involve  one 
entire  lung.  Both  the  locaUzed  and  the  massive  forms  may  be  transient 
or  permanent  in  character. 

Any  acute  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  temporary  form  of  emphysema.  It  is  quite  a  common  finding  in 
the  limgs  of  those  who  have  died  frnm  )7rnnfihn-nnftiimonia.  In  such 
cases  the  air  vesicles  between  the  areas  of  consolidation  are  somewhat 
larger  than  normal.     This  form  is  not  recognizable  clinically. 

LocaUzed  emphysema,  compensatory  in  nature,  also  occurs  in  certwn 
chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  notably  in  tuberculosis  of  the  apicee, 
during  both  the  active  and  healed  stages  of  that  disease.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  emphysema  may  mask  the  physical  signs  which 
otherwise  would  be  detected  over  the  infiltrated  area  in  the  incipient  stafs^ 
of  tuberculosis.  It  may  become  permanent  in  character  as  one  of  the 
sequences  of  a  healed  tuberculous  lesion. 

The  massive  form  is  brought  about  by  both  acute  and  chronic  pul- 
monary or  pleural  affections.  In  its  temporary  form  it  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  association  with  a  pleural  effusion,  as  a  result  of  which  the  lui^ 
on  the  affected  side  is  entirely  or  in  large  part  unable  to  functionate. 
In  the  case  of  a  serous  effusion,  whether  as  the  result  of  an  inflammatioD 
of  the  pleura  itself,  or  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  the 
vicarious  duty  of  the  opposite  lung  ceases  with  the  withdrawal  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  effusion,  and  the  reexpansion  of  the  compressed  lung.  H| 
however,  the  effusion  is  purulent  in  character,  and  is  not  promptly  drained, 
the  lung  on  the  affected  side  becomes  firmly  and  permanently  anchoied 
in  its  compressed  position.  The  compensatory  emphysema  then  beoomfll 
permanent  and  constitutes  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  lung.  Exteoshie 
tuberculous  disease  of  one  lung,  especially  of  the  chronic  type  with  e» 
tensive  fibroid  changes,  also  leads  to  a  marked  degree  of  compensatOfy 
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hyBema  of  the  opposite  side.  And  this  is  true  of  any  chronic  inSam- 
)ry,  disease  affecting  one  lung  alone.  In  other  words  the  presence 
pdthological  lesion  involving  all  or  a  considerable  portion  of  one  lung 
ractically  always  accompanied  by  a  compensatory  emphysema  of 
>pposite  side. 

^jrsical  Signs. — In  some  instances  the  hypertrophy  of  the  unaffected 
is  extraordinarily  great.  This  may  be  apparent  on  inspection  alone, 
sound  side  is  seen  to  be  much  larger,  and  the  range  of  the  expansile 
ements  unusually  large.  This  is  more  apparent  because  of  the 
nt  or  very  restricted  motion  of  the  opposite  or  diseased  side.  Further- 
;,  the  latter  side  is  not  uncommonly  retracted.  If  the  right  lung 
^T^ertrophied,  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
laced  to  the  left,  partly  because  of  the  mediastinal  contents  being 


fded  over  to  the  left  by  the  enlai^ed  lung,  and  pirtly  because  it  is 
ad  over  by  fibroid  changes  on  the  left  side.  In  some  instances  with 
t^ded  hypertrophy  and  teft^ided  disease,  the  heart  is  drawn  up- 
i,  the  apex  beat  being  most  marked  in  the  fourth  or  even  the  third 
rspace.  If  the  left  lung  is  hypertrophied  and  the  right  diseased, 
heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  both 
wees  the  extent  of  the  hypertrophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disease 
he  other  will  determine  how  great  the  displacement  will  be.  It  is 
uncommon  to  see  the  heart  partly  pushed  and  partly  pulled  so  far  to 
right  as  to  resemble  a  case  of  dextro-cardia. 

The  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  diseased  side  instead  of 
Y  from  it,  distinguishes  this  condition  at  once  from  a  pleural  effusion. 
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Palpation  confirms  most  of  the  above  findings.  (In  addition  there 
may  be  tactile  changes  over  the  diseased  side;  but  the  changes  are  apt  to 
be  variable,  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  of  the  fibroid 
changes  in  the  lung  and  pleura.)  Over  the  hypertrophied  side  the  tactile 
phenomena  are  usually  normal,  or  but  slightly  increased. 

Percussion. — It  should  be  recalled  that  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs 
do  not  extend  to  the  middle  line  anteriorly,  and  that  posteriorly  the  bases 
are  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  (See  Figs.  67  and  68.) 
With  hypertrophy  of  one  [lung  the  anterior  border  will  be  found  beyond 
the  mid-sternal  line,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  extend  as  much  as  2  or  3 
inches  into  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  310).  Posteriorly  the  resonance  may 
extend  from  J'^  to  2  inches  below  the  normal  Umit.  The  anterior  border 
and  base  of  the  aiTected  side,  on  the  other  hand,  are  retracted.  In 
tuberculosis  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  hypertrophied  or  healthy  lung 
extends  so  far  into  the  diseased  side  that  it  becomes  infected  by  direct 
contact.  (See  Fig.  183.)  One  instance  is  recalled  in  which  a  cavity 
located  during  life  in  the  left  lung  was  shown  at  the  autopsy  table  to  be 
in  the  anterior  border  of  an  enormously  hypertrophied  right  lung,  which 
extended  far  over  into  the  left  chest. 

Auscultation   shows   no   abnormalities   other  than   the  exaggerated 
character  of  the  vesicular  murmur.     This  is  very  loud  and  is  more  harsh 
than  normal.     It  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  puerile  type  oi 
breathing  met  wath  in  young  children.     The  vocal  resonance  is  normal  or 
but  slightly  increased. 

PULMONARY  ABSCESS 


Abscess  of  the  lung  is  usually  secondary  to  some  primary  inflamm- 
tion  of  the  lung  tissue;  as  the  result  of  extension  from  an  adjoining  orga.'O* 
such  as  cancer  of  the  esophagus  or  abscess  of  the  liver;  and,  finally,  i^ 
may  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  pyemic  process. 

Abscess  of  the  lung  may  be  either  single  or  multiple.  Inasmuc^l 
as  the  exciting  causes,  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  of  the  t^'< 
forms  of  abscess  present,  as  a  rule,  certain  marked  differences,  they  yr^ 
be  described  separately. 

SINGLE  ABSCESS 

Etiology. — Local  lesions  within  the  chest  play  the  predominant  eti.^> 
logical  r61e  in  the  case  of  a  single  abscess.  In  a  series  of  30  cases  of  single 
pulmonary  abscess  reported  by  the  authors^  the  exciting  causes  were  ^ 
follows: 

^-    Croupous  pneumonia 0 

Vegetative  endocarditis  (infarct; 4 

Suppuration  in  the  abdomen 4 

■  ~   Broncho-pneumonia 2 

Rupture  of  cancer  of  esophagus  into  the  lung 1 

Thrombosis  of  branch  of  pulmonary  artery  (typhoid) 1 

General  septicemia 1 

Not  determined S 

Total 30 

The  importance  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
abscess  followed  that  disease  in  one-third  of  the  cases.     In  nearly  another 

^N'oRRis  AND  Landis:  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys,,  1913. 
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■d  of  the  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  exciting  cause. 
8  quite  possible  that  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  primary  abscess, 
original  source  of  the  trouble  was  a  latent  and  unrecognized  pneumonia.  '^ 
Within  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  frequency  I 
ti  which  a  pulmonary  abscess  follows  operations  on  the  upper  reepira- 
f  tract  and  particularly  after  tonsilectomy.  Manges'  and  Claytor' ' 
e  reported  a  number  of  cases.  Of  26  cases  of  abscess  which  followed  ) 
rations  Wessler'  states  that  21  followed  a  tonsillcctoniy.  The  pulmo- 
y  abscess  may  develop  either  as  the  rpsult  of  a  septic  embolus,  which 
era  the  circulation  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  or  by  direct  inspiration 
nfected  material  during  the  period  of  anesthesia.  Caseous  foci  in  the 
sils  seem  to  be  especially  dangerous  and  for  this  reason  the  tonsils 
luld  be  removed  with  as  tittle  trauma  as  possible. 


FiO.  311. — LocBtiOD  or  abscess.      Circles  indicnh.'  site  nnd  size  of  abscess. 

A  pulmonary  abscess  may  be  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  traumatic  injury 
^he  chest,  such  as  violent  contusion  of  the  chest  wall,  a  fractured  rib, 
&  penetrating  gunshot  or  stab  wound. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  single  abscess,  I  have 
I  under  observation  two  cases  in  which  the  abscess  was  caused  by  a 
iign  body — in  one  case  a  tooth  and  in  the  other  a  brass-headed  tack. 
e  importance  of  foreign  bodies  as  an  etiological  factor  of  pulmonary 
icess  is,  as  the  result  of  X-ray  examinations,  bronchoscopy,  and  of 
reasingly  frequent  operative  intervention  becoming  more  evident. 
a  series  of  25  cases  Kliibs'  reports  7  as  being  caused  by  a  foreign  body 
d  Guirez'  has  recorded  5. 

'Anwr.  Jour,  of  Surgery,  March,  1916. 

' Internal ionat  Clinics,  Twenty-sixth  Series,  vol.  ii,  1916. 

'Amer.  Jour.  Roentgenclogy-,  April,  1919. 

'"Ueber  Lungenabszesse  und  Bronchiektaaen,"  Mi'WeiJungfi  aus  ilrn  Gremgebielen. 

•Median  u.  CAirurjie,  Heft  3,  549. 

*BiUl.  de  la  SocUtie  de  Pediolric  de  Paris.  1912,  \iv.  56. 
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;  Morbid  Anatomy.— In  our  series  the  abscess  involved  the  right  lungia 
19  and  the  left  in  11  cases.  Figs.  311  and  312  show  the  site  of  the  abscess 
It  will  be  noted  that  21  of  the  30  were  located  in  the  lower  lobes.     Thi 

1-  is  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  others.  Walker'  in  132  cases  c»~ 
lected  from  the  literature,  found  the  following  distribution:  upper  lob^ 
21;  lower  lobes  76;  middle  lobe  (right  side)  2;  both  upper  and  low^ 
lobes  5;  in  28  instances  the  lobe  was  not  indicated.  Not  only  are  tfc 
lower  lobes  the  points  of  election  but  the  right  side  is  involved  abo"^ 
three  times  as  often  as  the  left.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more  (kt 
•  quent  occurrence  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  the  right  lower  lobe,  Wess'^. 
{loc  cit.)  states  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  localization 


Fig.  ;(12. — Loratiun  ut  nbaceas.     Circles  indicate  site  andeiie  o(  abacesa. 

_ _  s  following  the  aspiration  of  infected  material  and  those  follow^JOf 

pneumonia  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Upper  lobe  Lower  lobe  ifiddle  lc»*" 

Aspiration  abscossea 18  9  1 

Post-pneumonic  abscpsaca 24  44  3 

The  size  of  the  single  abscess  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  the  size  o'* 
small  marble  to  one  with  a  diameter  of  from  10  to  12  cm.  (Figs.  311  ft*"' 
312). 

A  pulmonary  abscess  is  usually  round  in  shape.  The  involved  ai** 
may  be  gray,  yellow,  reddish,  or  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  On  aedJo" 
it  is  composed  of  thick  yellowish  or  whitish  yellow  or  blood-stained  pOft 
The  pus  may  be  odorless  or  it  may  have  a  sweetish  or  a  very  foul  odW- 
If  the  abscess  is  recent  and  actively  progressing,  the  wall  is  composed  <i 
soft  necrotic  lung  tissue.  Immediately  surrounding  this  there  is  m 
area  of  intense  hyperemia  and  edema.  If  the  abscess  is  located  near  tJ» 
'Boston  Med.an'l  Surg  Jour.,  Jxxly  9.  1914 
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X,  the  overlying  pleura  will  show  some  cloudiness  and  congestion, 
i  abscess  is  quickly  evacuated  the  necrotic  wall  of  the  cavity  sloughs 
nd  is  expectorated  and  the  infection  dies  out.  It  is  no  longer 
itant  and  the  surrounding  pulmonary  inflammation  subsides.  The 
'  may  be  completely  obliterated,  the  only  trace  of  its  presence  being 
strands  of  fibrous  tissue.  Curiously  enough  a  very  large  abscess 
'  is  as  readily  obliterated  as  a  small  one. 

hen  the  abscess  has  existed  for  some  time,  connective  tissue  de- 
)  in  the  wall  thus  limiting  and  encapsulating  the  pus.  The  longer 
wcess  remains  the  thicker  and  more  dense  the  wall  becomes.  Fig. 
lows  a  dense  shadow  in  the  right  upper  lobe  due  to  a  large  abscess. 
14  shon-s  the  same  case  after  the  abscess  had  spontaneously  emptied 


Fjo.  313. — Pulmonary  ubaceaa  in  right  upper  lobe.     (Posti 


Occasionally  instead  of  a  well-defined  abscess  there  is  an  area  of 
Jly  broken-down  lung  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus  and  having  the 
ranee  of  a  sponge. 

single  abscess  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  chronic  type  the 
ither  becomes  completely  walled  off  or  is  not  effectively  drained, 
her  case  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and  the  lung  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
»  becomes  fibroid.  Even  a  relatively  small  abscess  may  lead  to 
five  fibroid  changes  with  marked  physical  signs  and  sj'mptoms.  It 
dy  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  chronic  inflammatory  changes 
lower  lobes,  the  etiology  of  which  is  uncertain,  may  haveoriginated 
5  way. 

single  abscess  may  terminate  in  one  of  three  ways:  (l)^It  most  fre- 
ly  ruptures  into  a  bronchus  and  thus  empties  itself. 
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age  is  efficient,  the  process  heals  and  unless  the  cavity  is  very  large,  noth- 
ing but  a  fibrous  scar  remains.  (2)  The  abscess  may  rupture  through  the 
pleura.  If  this  happens  a  pyo-pneumothorax  sometimes  results.  The 
occurrence  of  this  accident  has  been  reported  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
the  recent  influenza  epidemic.  The  more  usual  course,  however,  ia  the 
formation  of  an  extrapulmonary  abscess.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  pus  may  become  encysted  in  an  interlobar  fissure,  between  the  base 
of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm  or  between  the  chest  wall  and  the  lung. 
When  an  abscess  forms  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  pleura  becomes 
inflamed  and  the  two  .surfaces  adhere.  This  acts  as  a  defensive  barrier  if 
the  pus  breaks  through  the  pleura  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of  a  pyo- 
pneumothorax.    Robinson  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  instances 


of  encapsulated  eiripyciiiata  have  their  oi'igin  in  a  pulmonary  absce:=^ 
which  rupturc'w  through  tlie  plcuia.     (3)  The  abscess  may  become  chroi»" 
and  be  the  cause  of  extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the  adjacent  lung  tiaeii.^ 
I         Symptoms. — An  abscess  is  to  be  suspected,  if  in  the  presence  of  oBrf 
1  of  the  known  etiological  factors,  the  patient  develops  respiratory  ^y^P' 
toms  or  if  already  present,  these  symptoms  become  aggravated.    The 
condition  is  also  to  be  suspected  in  post-operative  cases  which  develop 
-  respiratory  symptoms  and  this  is  especially  true  if  a  tonsillectomy  h» 
been  performed.     In  a  typical  case  there  is  an  intermittent  type  of  fevw 
(Fig.  315),  chills,  some  sweating  wliile  the  blood  count  shows  a  high 
leukocytosis.     Cough  and  some  expectoration  are  present  and  chest  pain 
is  not  uncommon,  especially  if  the  pleura  is  involved.     '^\nn\  fitrwM 
sputum  or  a  definite  hi'inoptysis  is  an  exceedingly  common  Bymptom. 
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ionally  a  fatal  result  is  brought  about  by  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
rrhage.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  abscess  is  a  secondary  condition 
'mptotns  indicative  of  its  presence  may  be  masked  or  misinterpreted 
ason  of  the  primary  trouble. 

I  the  cases  following  pneumonia,  cough,  expectoration,  fever  and  ' 
in  the  chest  are  already  present.  If  the  fever  persists  and  is  inter- 
nt  with  chills  and  sweats  or  fever  develops  after  a  decline,  a  pul-^ 
ty  abscess  should  be  thought  of.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lung 
8S  is  more  frequently  encountered  in  the  post-mortem  room  than 
i  bedude.  In  our  series  the  symptoms  were  either  not  characteristic 
tirely  lacking  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  The  increasing  experience 
i  roentgenologist  is  bringing  to  light  many  more  of  these  abscesses 
was  formerly  the  case.     An  X-ray  examination  should  always  be 


led  to  in  doubtful  cases,  more  particularly  to  accurately  locate  the 
Je. 

lie  di^nosis  is   rarely   made   prior   to   or   in   the   absence  of  the 
in  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  sputum.     This  '- 
itutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  pulmonary  abscess  and  from  this 
ymptom  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
sputum  is  often  thick  and  ropy  and  pale  yellow,  bloody,  reddish  ■ 
Q  or  greenish  in  color.     It  may  be  odorless,  slightly  sweetish  or  very  - 

Following  the  initial  outpouring  of  the  pus,  the  process  is  repeated 
ervals.  Each  succeeding  time  the  amount  becomes  less  and  less  and 
<i,  in  the  favorable  cases,  ceases  with  the  healing  of  the  pulmonary 

ith  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  the  constitutional  symptoms  cease, 
limes  at  once.     If  the  drainage  is  inefficient  and  intermittent,  the 
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sputum  becomes  fetid  and  the  constitutional  symptoms,  indicative  of 
toxic  absorption,  more  severe. 
~AJ       The  sputum  is  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli.     The  presence  of  elastic 

I  tissue  points  very  strongly  toward  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  abscess. 
Its  absence,  however,  does  not  rule  out  the  presence  of  an  abscess.  By 
pouring  the  sputum  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  black  background,  pieces 
of  lung  tissue  may  be  picked  out.  The  elastic  tissue  appears  as  grayish- 
yellow  spots  which  are  selected  for  examination  under  the  microscope. 
If  there  is  no  macroscopic  evidence  of  broken-down  lung  tissue,  the  spu- 
tum should  be  stained  with  one  of  the  elastic  tissue  stains,  such  as 
_^  Weigert's.  Fetor  of  the  sputum  or  a  foul  odor  of  the  breath  is  very 
common.     The  evidence  of  necrotic  or  gangrenous  change  in  post-opera- 

-^  tive  cases  makes  its  appearance  quite  uniformly  on  the  13th  or  14th 
day  after  the  operation  (Wesslcr,  loc.  cit.).  Usually  an  aggravation 
of  the  symptoms  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  the  fetor  and  the  ex- 
pectoration of  necrotic  material  and  may  be  followed  by  temporary  or 
permanent  improvement. 

The  symptoms  of  a  chronic  abscess  are  not  distinctive  and  the  eti- 
ology is  often  obscure.  Among  the  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
suspected  of  having  this  condition  there  was  a  history  of  cough  for  months 
and  the  presence  of  purulent  sputum  which  did  not  contain  tubercle 

,  bacilli.  The  constitutional  symptoms  were  sUght  and  the  general  health 
fairly  good.     They  were  all  referred  to  the  dispensary  as  having  tuber- 

!  culosis.  In  two  an  X-ray  examination  indicated  the  probable  existence 
of  an  abscess. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  abscess  are  not  at 

all  uniform.     In  those  instances  in  which  the  abscess  is  secondary  to 

pulmonary  inflammation  there  are  already  present  signs  which  may 

mask  its  presence.     In  three  of  the  cases  we  have  reported  a  pleural 

^    exudate  obscured  the  signs. 

The  only  distinctive  features  are  the  signs  indicative  of  a  cavity, 

^  I.e.,  tympany  on  percussion,  whispering  pectoriloquy,  amphoric  or  caver- 

>  nous  breathing  and  consonating  rdles.  Any  one  or  two  of  these  signs  may 
be  wanting.  Whether  these  signs  can  be  elicited  or  not  will  depend  on 
whether  the  abscess  has  emptied  itself  and  formed  a  cavity  and  also  on 
the  location  of  the  excavation.  If  empty  and  superficially  placed  the 
signs  can  be  obtained  easily.  If  the  cavity  is  deeply  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  lowTr  lobe,  physical  signs  are  wanting.  As  the  majority  of  single 
abscesses  are  so  situated  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  signs  of  excavation 
are  so  frequently  absent. 

In  8  of  the  30  cases  in  our  series  signs  of  a  cavity  were  present.    Th« 

->i  area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  the  cavity 

signs.     When  located  at  the  apex  a  sputum  examination  is  the  only  means 

of  differentiating  the  condition  from  tuberculosis.     In  the  absence  of 

-  cavity  signs  there  are  present  an  impaired  or  dull  percussion  note,  in* 
-   creased  tactile  fremitus,  distant  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular  breathiD| 

^  and  fine  crepitating  rales.  The  latter  are  due  to  the  surrounding  area  » 
h^'peremia  and  edema.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  may  develop  rapidly  i^ 
some  instances. 

The  signs  of  chronic  abscess  are  those  of  some  chronic  inflammatoiy 
condition  of  the  lung.  In  a  case  with  a  history  of  having  had  a  cough  fe 
some  time  and  in  which  there  are  signs  of  pulmonary  damage  a  chroD* 


i^ 
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icess  is  to  be  thought  of.     If  the  base  of  the  lung  is  involved,  tubercu-  t^  j/ 
is  is  unlikely  but  in  any  event  the  sputum  should  be  examined  for 
>ercle  bacilli.     An  X-ray  examination  should  always  be  resorted  to 
erever  possible. 

Abscess  of  the  lung,  when  definitely  recognized,  or  even  when  only 
pected,  belongs  to  that  border-Une  group  of  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
b  and  surgeon  should  be  associated  from  the  beginning.  From  the 
ure  of  the  trouble  it  is  the  internist  who  must  recognize  the  trouble 
it  is  he  who  first  sees  such  cases.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  calling 
I  surgeon.  When  treated  medically  the  mortality  is  about  50  per  cent, 
ile  among  those  treated  surgically  the  mortality  is  about  25  per  cent. 
Diagnosis. — The  two  conditions  with  which  a  single  abscess  is  most 
/  to  be  confused  are  tuberculosis  and  bronchiectasis.  The  acuteness  U 
the  symptoms  in  abscess  and  the  chronic  nature  of  both  tuberculosis 

1  bronchiectasis  are  important  points.  The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
>ecially  in  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  some  months, 
)uld  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  chronic  abscess. 

MULTIPLE  ABSCESSES  OF  THE  LUNG 

Etiology. — In  33  cases  of  multiple  abscess  encountered  among  the 
bopsy  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
ITS  the  following  etiological  factors  were  noted : 

Mastoid  disease  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  internal 

jugular  vein 1 

Otitis  media 2 

Otitis  media  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  internal  jugular 

vein 2 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  and  mesenteric  veins  and  appendicitis.  2 

Thrombosis  of  iliac  vein 1 

Broncho-pneumonia 6 

Croupous  pneumonia 3 

Typhoid  fever  and  broncho-pneumonia 2 

Vegetative  endocarditis  infarct 6 

Abscess  of  kidney 1 

of  lip 1 

of  pharynx 1 

of  seminal  vesicles 1 

of  skin 1 

Gunshot  wound  of  chest 1 

Not  determined 2 

Total 33 

le  exciting  causes,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  are  seen  to  differ  from 
ose  encountered  in  the  case  of  a  single  lesion.  In  multiple-abscess 
rmation  supperative  foci  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  and  at  distant  parts  of 
J  body  play  an  important  rdle. 

Another  not  infrequent  cause  of  multiple-abscess  formation  is  the  as- 
ration  of  food  or  of  septic  material  from  an  infected  focus  in  another 
ea  of  the  lungs.  * 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  or  both  lungs  may  be  affected ;  the  lower  lobes       / 

2  more  frequently  affected  than  the  upper.  The  number  of  abscesses 
U  depend  on  the  amount  of  aspirated  material  or  the  number  of  in- 
!ted  pulmonary  emboli.  The  abscesses  may  be  separated  from  each 
ler  by  comparatively  healthy  tissue  or  may  be  confluent.     The  affected 
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lung  is  usually  congested  and  edematous  and  on  section  the  abscesses 
are  recognized  as  grayish-yellow,  reddish  areas.  On  cutting  through  one 
of  the  abscesses  the  center  is  apt  to  be  broken  down  and  occasionally 
a  cavity  is  formed. 

When  the  abscesses  are  due  to  metastatic  or  septic  emboli  the  lung  on 
section  shows  the  infected  foci  in  all  stages  from  that  of  purulent  infiltra- 
tion to  the  formation  of  the  abscess  and  excavation.  Occasionally  the 
lung  presents  a  honeycombed  appearance  due  to  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous small  cavities. 

Owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  infection  in  the  lungs  and  the  serious 
constitutional  disturbance,  an  individual  suffering  from  multiple  abscess 
formation  rarely  lives  long  enough  to  establish  fibroid  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  cavity.     The  condition  is  rarely  chronic. 

Symptoms. — A  patient  suffering  from  multiple  pulmonary  abscesses 
usually  presents  the  clinical  picture  of  pyemia.  The  fever  is  irregular  and 
remittent  or  intermittent  in  type,  there  are  chills  and  sweats,  and  every 
evidence  of  a  severe  infection. 

A  marked  leukocytosis  is  usually  present.  The  cough  may  be  severe. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  profuse  but  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  paroxys- 
mally  and  in  the  large  quantities  characteristic  of  a  single  abscess.  The 
sputum  is  purulent  and  not  infrequently  bloody.  Elastic  tissue  maybe 
detected  in  the  sputum. 

The  presence  of  abscess  formation  is  to  be  suspected  in  a  patient  who 
is  suffering  from  some  acute  pyogenic  infection,  such  as  mastoiditis  or  acute 
otitis  media,  and  who  in  addition  develops  pulmonary  symptoms.  The 
latter  are  not  always  present  or,  if  so,  may  be  so  mild  as  not  to  attract 
much  attention. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  are  even  more  uncertain  in 
multiple  abscess  than  in  the  case  of  the  single  isolated  lesion.  In  our 
series  of  33  cases  the  following  physical  signs  were  noted : 

Scattered  rdlcs 2 

^             Scattered  r&les  and  friction  rub 4 

Scattered  rdles  and  areas  of  dulness 5 

Areas  of  dulness 4 

Dulness  at  one  base  alone 6 

Signs  of  cavity 1 

No  record 11 

The  signs  enumerated  above  may  be  elicited  in  a  variety  of  pulmonary 
conditions.  They  are  suggestive  of  abscess  formation  only  when  tha« 
is  a  known  focus  of  suppuration;  when  there  are  symptoms  indicative  of 
a  general  septic  infection;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  sputum  is  purulent 
or  bloody  in  character  and  occurs  in  fairly  large  amoimts. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  multiple  abscesses  is 
far  from  easy  and  their  presence  is  unsuspected  even  oftener  than  in  the 
case  of.  a  single  abscess.  In  some  instances  their  existence  can  be  su^ 
mised  in  cases  of  general  septicemia  which  develop  respiratory  syiBp* 
toms  or  in  cases  of  croupous  or  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  a  hectic  tyi* 
of  temperature  and  chills  and  sweats  succeed  the  initial  trouH^ 
When  there  are  a  number  of  abscesses  involving  both  lungs  or  a  consir 
erable  portion  of  one  lung  and  there  are  no  locaUzing  signs  the  following 
conditions  must  be  considered — tuberculosis  or  one  of  the  mycotic  in- 
fections.    The  examination  of  the  sputum  will  rule  out  or  establish  the 
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jnosis  if  due  to  one  of  these  affections.    If  any  of  the  abscesses  break  ^ 
n,  elastic  tissue  also  may  be  present  in  the  sputum. 

PULMONARY    GANGRENE 

?0T  the  first  accurate  account  of  pulmonary  gangrene  we  are  indebted 
*aennec  who  described  two  forms:  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse 
jircumscribed).  His  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  the 
ptomatology  is  imrivaled  to  the  present  day. 

Jtiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  pulmonary 
;tions.  Fowler  in  1621  consecutive  autopsies  encountered  but  7 
nples  of  the  disease  (0.43  per  cent.).  Among  662  autopsies  at  the 
)p8  Institute  2  instances  of  pulmonary  gangrene  have  been  noted; 
of  the  diffuse  form  in  a  non-tuberculous  subject  and  in  the  other 
gangrene  complicated  a  tuberculous  process  (0.30  per  cent.). 
jangrene  of  the  lungs  is  never  a  primary  condition  but  occurs  second- 
r  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  When  one  comes  to  analyze  the  exciting 
$esof  pulmonary  gangrene,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  other  factors 
ork  besides  necrosis  of  tissue  and  the  action  of  saprophytic  organisms, 
jrwise  the  condition  would  be  relatively  common.  As  a  rule  gangrene 
^countered  in  individuals  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered.  This 
'  be  due  to  a  chronic  debilitating  illness  such  as  diabetes;  to  the  ex- 
3tion  incident  to  certain  of  the  insane  states  (dementia,  melancholia) 
lastly  to  a  lowering  of  vitality  as  the  result  of  excesses. 
The  following  etiological  factors  have  been  noted : 
I.  It  may  be  the  terminal  event  in  bronchiectasis  and  putrid  bron- 
is.  In  both  these  conditions  patches  of  septic  broncho-pneumonia 
uently  develop  and  these  may  become  gangrenous, 
[t  has  long  been  recognized  that  gangrene  of  the  lungs  not  infrequently 
irs  among  the  insane.  In  these  cases  the  exciting  cause  is  an  '^aspira- 
"  broncho-pneumonia.  In  the  same  manner  a  septic  broncho- 
imonia  followed  by  gangrene,  may  occur  secondarily  to  cancer  of  the 
ith,  tongue,  pharynx  or  the  esophagus.  In  rare  instances  gangrene 
lie  lungs  is  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  broncho-pneumonia  complicating 
sles. 

Is  a  sequel  to  croupous  pneumonia  gangrene  is  very  infrequent  and 
Q  it  does  occur  it  is  usually  in  a  debilitated  or  diabetic  subject  (Osier). 
.  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  gangrene  is  rare.  Only  one 
uice  has  been  encountered  at  the  Phipps  Institute  among  662 
•psies.  In  two  other  cases  the  horrible  fetor  of  the  sputum  lead  to 
ignosis  of  gangrene  but  in  neither  case  was  it  found  at  the  autopsy, 
ne  the  fetor  was  due  to  an  associated  bronchiectasis;  the  other  to 
jmpyema  which  had  ruptured  into  the  lung  and  w^as  discharging 
ugh  a  bronchus. 

f.  The  pressure  of  a  mediastinal  tumor  or  aneurism  may  cause 
prene.  Such  instances  are  rare,  however.  I  recall  one  case  in  the 
ice  of  the  late  Frederick  A.  Packard,  at  the  Philadelphia  General 
)ital,  in  which  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta 
severed  completely  the  left  bronchus.  The  distal  portions  of  the 
chus  and  the  adjacent  lung  tissue  had  become  gangrenous. 
.  Gangrene  may  develop  as  the  result  of  an  embolus  lodging  in  a 
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branch  of  the  pulmbnary  artery.     This  sometime?  occurs  during  con- 
valescence from  an  attack  of  protracted  fever,  such  as  tj'phoid. 

One  of  the  main  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  become  throm- 
bosed in  which  case  the  diffuse  type  of  gangrene  is  produced.  It  may 
involve  the  greater  part  of  one  lobe. 

4.  Gangrene  may  be  a  sequel  to  some  traumatic  injury  of  the  lungs. 

From  the  above-etiological  factors  it  will  be  seen  that  gangrene  arises 
under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  abscess  of  the  lung.  In  certain 
instances  an  abscess  may  later  become  gangrenous.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  general  resistance  is  a  strong  deciding  factor.  The 
more  debilitated  the  patient  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  gangrene 
developing. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Circumscribed  Form. — The  gangrenous  focus  may 
be  single  or  there  may  be  two  or  more.  As  in  the  case  of  abscess,  the 
lower  lobe  is  more  frequently  the  site  of  the  trouble  than  the  upper. 
Walker^  in  an  analysis  of  40  cases  found  the  right  lung  involved  in  21; 
the  left  in  9;  both  sides  in  2;  and  side  not  mentioned  in  8.  The  gan- 
grenous area  is  more  apt  to  be  located  near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  than 
in  the  central  portion. 

Three  stages  are  to  be  recognized :  (1)  The  affected  area  is  moist  but 
firmer  than  the  normal  lung  and  usually  greenish-black  in  color,  though 
it  may  be  of  a  dirty  gray  color.  (2)  The  stage  of  liquefaction  in  which 
the  affected  area  is  converted  into  a  fetid  pulp.  (3)  The  stage  of  excava- 
tion. The  part  of  the  lung  immediately  surrounding  the  gangrenous 
focus  is  deeply  engorged  and  presents  the  appearance  of  hepatization; 
outside  of  this  zone  there  is  marked  edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Laennec  described  the  evolution  of  the  process  as  follows:  The 
affected  area  sometimes  detaches  itself  from  the  surrounding  parts  form- 
ing a  slough  of  a  blackish,  greenish,  brownish  or  yeHow  color.  This 
slough  may  remain  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  excavation  formed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  mortified  part.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for 
the  eschar  to  be  entirely  softened  without  forming  a  separate  slough, 
and  to  be  transformed  into  a  species  of  putrid  pulp,  of  a  dirty  greenish- 
gray,  sometimes  bloody  color,  and  of  a  horrible  fetor.  This  softened  mass 
soon  makes  its  way  through  some  neighboring  bronchus  and  being,  by 
degrees,  evacuated  forms  a  cavity. 

With  the  separation  of  the  eschar  a  cavity  is  formed  with  ragged 
shreddy  walls  (Fig.  316)  which  are  lined  with  a  false  membrane,  of  a 
grayish,  or  dirty  yellow  color  and  which  secretes  a  dirty  turbid  pus  or 
** black  sanies.''  The  lining  membrane  is  soft  and  readily  scraped  off 
with  a  scalpel.  If  the  cavity  is  small  the  false  membrane  may  fill  the 
space  and  be  transformed  into  a  cicatrix.  The  false  membrane  may  be 
wanting.  The  wall  is  then  composed  of  an  infiltrated  zone  which  secretes 
a  foul  pus. 

In  some  instances  blood-vessels  entirely  denuded  and  isolated,  brt 
perfectly  intact,  traverse  the  cavity.  In  other  instances  they  are  de* 
stroyed,  the  open  ends  being  plugged  with  a  thrombus.  Occasional^ 
a  fatal  hemorrhage  results  from  the  erosion  of  one  of  these  vessels. 

An  associated  bronchitis  is  nearly  always  present.  Perforation  « 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  may  produce  a  pyo-pneumothortt 
Occasionally  a  pleural  effusion  is  noted.     A  hemorrhagic  effusion  occurrtt 

^  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour.,  July  9,  1914 
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!  case  at  the  Phipps  Institute.     In  rare  instances  the  gangrenous 

•  becomes  cicatrized  and  the  patient  recovers, 

ffwe  Gangrene.— This  form  is  very  rare.     It  is  characterized  by 

eence  of  a  limiting  zone  of  inflammation  the  gangrenous  area  merg- 

to  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.     Not  uncommonly  it  invoivcs  a 

part  of  or  even  an  entire  lobe. 

a  case  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  gangrene  resulted  from 

bosis  of  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leadirtg  to  the  right 


. — Ganerene  of  the  lung.      (Philaddphia  Hospital.) 


lobe.  The  affected  lobe  was  dark  red  and  very  soft  and  friable, 
ecrosis  and  breaking  down  of  the  tissue  had  not  occurred.  There 
a  number  of  areas  in  which  the  visceral  pleura  had  disappeared, 
e  place  there  was  an  infarct  which  was  firmer  and  not  so  dark  in 
as  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  denudation  of  the  visceral  pleura 
esulted  in  a  pneumothorax  with  a  hemorrhagic  effusion.  The 
it  had  a  hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart. 

le  bacteriology  of  gangrene  is  varied.  In  addition  to  the  pus- 
cing  germs  there  are  also  numerous  saprophytic  organisms.  It  is 
3ar  whether  gangrene  can  be  produced  by  the  saprophytes  alone  or 
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whether  an  antecedent  infection  with  the  pus-producing  organisms  is 
also  necessary.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of  casea  of 
gangrene  have  been  reported  in  which  acid-fast  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  the  pus.  Ophiils  places  these  acid-fast  organisms  among  lh» 
Btreptotricheffi. 

S3raiptonis.^The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  may  occur  un- 
heralded by  any  previous  pulmonary  trouble.  As  a  rule,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case  and  symptoms  of  a  preexisting  pulmonary  lesion  are 
present.  The  premonitory  symptoms  vary  greatly,  depentUng,  as  they 
do,  on  such  a  variety  of  conditions. 

The  Bputum  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  pulmonarj'  (»n- 
grene.  It  is  of  a  horribly  fetid  odor  which  may  permeate  the  entire 
house.  If  allowed  to  stand  in  a  conical  glass  it  separates  into  three 
layers:  (o)  a  greenish-brown  heavy  sediment,  {b)  a  middle  layer  of  thin 
greenish  or  brownish  fluid,  and  (c)  a  thick  frothy  top  layer.  The  sputum 
invariably  contains  elastic  tissue,  and  in  some  instances  large  fragments 
of  lung  tissue  have  been  coughed  up.  While  some  observers  claim  th»t 
elastic  tissue  may  be  absent  Osier  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  such 
an  instance. 

Cough  is  usually  present  and  often  paroxj'smal  in  character.  A  frank 
hemoptysis  is  not  unusual  and  may  be  the  first  sign.  Pleuritic  pain  s 
very  common.  While  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  severe, 
they  are  not  distinctive  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  temperature  i£ 
irregular  and  of  the  hectic  type;  the  pulse  is  rapid;  and  the  prostration 
extreme.  There  is  also  a  loss  in  weight  although  death  usually  oecuB 
before  the  emaciation  has  progressed  far.  Death,  generally  ensues  u 
the  result  of  exhaustion;  rarely  a  large  hemorrhage  is  the  terminal  event. 

If  the  gangrenous  area  remains  closed  and  does  not  communicaW 
with  a  bronchus  the  fetid  sputum  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  will  I* 
absent.  This  so-called  latent  form  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  p«t- 
mortein  room  in  young  children,  in  the  tnsane  and  in  diabetic  subject*- 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  not  distinctive.  In  thi 
!il>scn('e  of  the  characteristic  sputa  they  furnish  no  information  as  to  the 
true  nsiture  of  the  trouble.  In  the  first  st^e  before  breaking  doTDti 
the  pulmonary  tissue  has  occurred,  there  is  dulaes:s  or  impatrmeat  d 
the  percussion  note  over  the  affected  area.  Later,  when  excava^ 
has  occurred,  the  note  may  be  tympanitic. 

The  breath  sounds  may  be  bronchial  or  very  distant  in  charadtr 
during  the  stage  of  engoi^ement.  Fine  moist  rAles  are  present.  Latef  in 
the  disease  rAles  arc  heard  over  both  lungs  as  the  result  of  an  associated 
bronchitis.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  affected  area  to  the  surfs* 
of  the  lung  a  friction  rub  is  common.  When  the  giangrenous  eschar  hi* 
been  removed,  signs  of  a  ca\4ty  may  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  feature  of  pulmonary'  gangrene  is  li* 
indescribable  fetor  of  the  sputum.     While  some  claim  that  the  gai 
nus   odor   is   distinctive  ii  often   cannot  be  differentiated   from 
occurring  in  bronchiectasis,  from  that  coining  from  an  encj-^ted  emp 
which  ruptures  into  the  lung,  or  a  pulmonary  ahsces*. 

In  broncliiect.tsis  there  is  an  absence  of  dastic  tissue.  In  the  cs' 
an  encj-sted  enipyema  or  abscess  the  clinical  distinction  is  not  si 
easily  made.  The  sputum  m.iy  be  horribly  fetid  in  all  ihrw  coodilj 
Elastic  tissue  ocrtirs  in  both  at>scess  and  gangrene  and  may  also  be  B^_ 
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in  instances  in  which  the  pus  ruptures  into  the  lung.  Even  at  the  au- 
topsy table  the  distinction  between  a  pulmonary  abscess  and  a  gangrenous 
process  is  sometimes^raught  with  difficulty. 

^^^  PULMONARY  INFARCTION 
(Pulmonary  Embolism — Pulmonary  Apoplexy) 

Etiology. — In  the  recognition  of  this  accident  a  knowledge  of  the 
etiologicaLiafitors  which  predispose  to  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
JrwTthout  such  knowledge  the  phenomena,  which  attend  the  lodging  of 
an  embolus  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  apt  to  be  incorrectly 
interpreted. 

The  source,  from  which  pulmonary  emboli  como,  are  to  be  found  either 
in  the  right  side  of  the  h^art^  or  \^  f^p  ypinc  r>f  f  V.o  y^^cU-  Xhe  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  In  order  to  reach  the  pulmonary  circulation  the  embolus 
must,  of  necessity,  pass  directly  from  the  right  ventricle  or  from  smaller 
to  larger  vessels  in  its  course  toward  the  heart,  otherwise  it  would  lodge 
at  some  distal  pomt.  On  the  other  hand,  an  embolus  finding  lodgment 
in  the  other  viscera  such  as  the  kidney,  spleen,  etc.,  travels  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  by  way  of  the  arterial  system,  its  source  being  in  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  (simple  or  malignant  endocarditis).  A  pulmonary  em- 
bolism arises  then  under  the  following  condition? : 

1  Yn\v.iL]fLx  Tipnri  BispnsiP — Of  thc  valvular  lesions  mitral  disease  is  the 
most  important,  particularly  niitral  stenosis.  Aortic  lesions  are  rarely 
associated  with  pulmonary  infarction.  Pulmonary  infarction  due  to 
cardiac  lesions  in  the  left  heart  is  usually  the  result  of  stasis  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  jjots  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

When  the  embolus  originates  in  the  right  heart  the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: Fibrin  is  deposited  on  the  auricular  or  ventricular  walls  and  this, 
in  addition  to  slowing  of  the  circulation,  leads  to  coagula  forming  in  the 
interstices  of  the  muscular  bundles.  Eventually  fragments  are  broken 
off  and  escape  into  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

2.  Phlebitis. — The  occurrence  of  a  thrombus  in  some  portion  of  the 
venous  system  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the 
lung.  Venous  thrornbi  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  acute  infections, 
fiRpppinlKr  fyptiftifl  fpvpr.  Of  the  veins  involved  those  of  the  Jower 
^trp^if,jpR^  ftfipecially  the  feinoraK  are  perhaps  most  frequently  affected. 
A  venous  embolus  mlay  consist  ot  a  large  fragment  from  a  thrombus  in 
one  of  the  large  veins,  such  as  the  iliac  or  femoral.  Owing  to  its  size  it 
produces  an  infarct  of  large  size  and  if  death  does  not  ensue  immediately, 
ftfi  physical  signs  resemble  those  obtained  in  cases  of  croiipous  pncu- 
Ififiok*  Large  venous  emboli  are  not  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  venous  emboU  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  They  result  from 
the  separation  of  small  fragments  during  the  formation  of  the  thrombus 
»nd  may  manifest  themselves  by  pulmonary  symptoms  days  before  the 
presence  of  the  thrombus  is  known  to  exist.  Probably  the  best  known 
form  of  venous  thrombosis  is  that  occurnng  in  theja^peral  period,  and 
conunonly  referred  to  ^phl^ffTn5isi^  ^]hf\  Hnlpng  nr  milir  W^  Tnlacldition 
H  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  pulmonary  emboli  notlnTrequently  come 
from  a  thrombus  formation  in  one  of  the  uterine  veins  following  confine- 
^nt.  This  usually  occurs  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  puerperal 
Period;  beyond  the  fifth  week  its  occurrence  is  exceptional. 
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Of  recent  years  it  has  come  to  be  a  well-recognized  fact  that  a  pul. 
monary  embolism  may  follow  various  operations,  particularly  those  og 
the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  a  few 
cases  of  pneumonia,  following  major  operations,  are  in  reality  instances  of 
pulmonary  infarction.     Venous  thrombosis  may  occur  in  chlorotic  giris, 
in  those  who  are  gouty,  as  a  complication  nf  yg^^'^^gA  vpins  and  in  those 
who  are  apparently  healthy.     Conner^  has  reported  six  cases  of  pul- 
monary infarction  due  to  venous  thrombosis,  occurring  in  apparently 
healthy  individuals. 

3.  Infected  Emboli. — The  most  serious  form  of  pulmonary  embolism 
is  that  in  which  the  thrombus  harbors  some  microorganism.  In  these 
cases  there  is  added  to  the  danger  of  the  infarct  the  certainty  that  it  will 
develop  into  an  abscess.  Multiple  abscesses  of  the  lung,  having  their 
origin  from  an  infarct,  are  almost  constantly  associated  with  general 
pyemia  or  right-sided  malignant  endocarditis. 

4.  Fat  Emboli. — Although  not  of  venous  origin,  a  pulmonary  infarct 
may  be  produced  by  a  fat  embolus  following  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones. 
As  a  rule  the  fat  globules  lodge  in  the  finer  capillaries,  and  rarely  ob- 
struct a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
symptoms.  Bissel  has  reported,  from  the  Mayo  Clinic,  the  finding  of 
fat  emboli  in  the  lungs  following  operations.  The  emboli  may  be  very 
small.  They  are  associated  with  broncho-pneumonic  areas  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  cause  the  pneumonia  or  not.  Cyanosis  is  the  most 
constant  symptom  of  the  condition.  A  number  of  reports  have  pointed 
out  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  fat  embolism  following  wounds  in^ 
volving  fatty  tissue,  the  Uver  and  more  particularly,  wounds  producmg 
compound  fractures.  In  many  instances  the  symptoms  resemble  those 
produced  by  '*  shock."  Associated  with  pulmonary  fat  embolism,  dis- 
seminated fat  is  also  found  in  other  tissues  of  the  body. 

5.  Foreign  Material. — In  all  forms  of  hypodermic  medication  it  if 
usual  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  being  sure  the  needle  is  not  in  a 
vein,  otherwise  the  injected  material  might  be  carried  directly  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  be  followed  with  serious  results.  An  instance  of  i 
this  has  come  to  my  notice.  Almost  immediately  following  an  inJe^| 
tion  of  ^ray  oil  into  the  buttock,  the  patient  presented  all  the  classioil 
phenomena  of  pulmonary  embolism,  and  although  he  recovered,  his  lifej 
was  despaired  of  for  some  hours. 

6.  Air  Emboli. — ^Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the  occurrence  of  aifj 
emboli.  For  years  the  possibility  of  this  accident  has  been  repeatedlyf 
emphasized  in  carrying  out  procedures  which  involve  injecting  any  suW 
stance  into  the  veins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  occurrence  rfj 
such  an  accident  has  never  been  proven,  and  there  are  those  who  disbeliet 
entirely  in  there  being  any  likelihood  of  such  an  accident. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  an  embolus  is  detached  from  the  . 
thrombus  it  is  at  once  swept  along  the  venous  blood  current.    M 
passes  through  vessels  which  are  constantly  increasing  in  size,  no  ol 
tion  is  offered  in  its  journey  toward  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
leaving  the  right  heart,  the  embolus  enters  the  pulmonary  artery, 
here  the  conditions  are  reversed,  as  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  an  , 
are  terminal  vessels.     Depending  on  the  size  of  the  embolus  a  vesJl 

^  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  March,  1914. 
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r  or  later  reached,  which  ia  too  small  to  admit  of  its  further  passage. 
)lock  usually  occurs  at  a  point  where  the  artery  bifurcates.  With 
lugging  of  the  vessel  the  pressure  in  the  area  situated  peripherally 
B  blocked  point  almost  disappears.  This  results  in  a  backward 
if  blood,  which  stagnates  in  the  affected  area,  and  in  addition  the 
la  elements  of  the  blood  leak  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  thus 
iting  the  tissues  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  plugged  vessel.  The 
lai^ected  constitutes  the  so-called  hrmnrrhntnir  JTifprrt      If  there 


FlQ.  317. — Multiple  infurcuou  ol  Iho  lunt 


«n  a  preexisting  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  such  as  is  met  with 
■onic  cardiac  disease,  the  hemorrhagic  character  of  the  infarction 
les  more  marked. 

ilmonary  infarcts  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  theifljEfii^han 
)per  lobes  of  the  lung.  They  are  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  the  base 
formed  by  the  visceral  pleura.  The  affected  area  generally  pro- 
ilightly  above  the  surface,  the  visceral  pleura  being  covered  with  a 
JUS  deposit,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  area  involved,  or  extend 
distance  about  it.     The  extent  of  the  infarct  depends  on  the  size 
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of  the  vessel  which  has  been  occluded;  it  may  correspond  to  the  area  of 
one  or  two  lobules  (Fig.  317),  or  may  involve  nearly  an  entire  lobe. 

On  section,  the  wedge-shaped  infarct  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
black-red  color,  and  the  fragile  condition  of  the  blood-soaked  tissue. 
Pulmonary  infarcts  may  be  entirely  absorbed,  but  as  a  rule  reeolutioDis 
not  complete  and  a  scar  results.  If  the  infarct  is  of  septic  origin  as  in 
cases  of  right-sided  malignant  endocarditis  or  general  pyemia,  abscess 
formation  results. 

Symptoms. — The  severity  of  the  symptoms,  following  the  lodgment 
of  an  embolus  in  the  lung,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  blofked. 


If  the  embolus  is  a  large  one,  the  patient  may  be  so  severely  shocked  llw* 
death  occurs  immediately  or  within  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  other  ham, 
the  embolus  may  be  so  small  that  it  produces  no  symptoms  at  all.  The 
mechanism  by  which  death  is  produced  by  an  embolus  which  blocks 
onlj-  a  small  part  of  the  pulmonary  blood  circulation  is  unknown.  Mann' 
in  an  oxi>erimenta!  study  was  unable  to  produce  death  until  the  pol- 
monary  circulation  wna  practically  occluded.  When  a  moderetdy 
large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  suddenly  occluded,  the  patJen' 
is  seized  wih  sudden  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and  intense  pain  in  the  side- 
This  is  followed  a  few  hours  later  by  the  expectoration  of  liquid  or  dsn 
'  Jour.  Exper.  Medicine,  f-'ept.,  I9I7. 
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red  clotted  blood,  which  is  not  frothy,  as  in  the  hemoptysis  of  phthi- 
sis. An  initial  chill  is  rarely  observed.  Striimpel  states  that  fever 
is  apt  to  be  delayed  a  day  or  so  following  the  formation  of  the  infarct 
(Fig.  318),  and  that  this  is  sometimes  of  service  in  distinguishing  the 
condition  from  lobar  pnemnonia. 

In  those  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms  are  overwhelmingly  severe, 
the  source  of  the  embolism  is  apt  to  be  in  the  veins,  while  the  less  severe 
instances  are  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  recognition  of  a  pulmonary  infarction  depends, 
primarily,  on  s  know^^Hp;^  ^f  tih^  etiologi^^fl  ifi.otnr^  and  secondarily,  on 
the  symptoms.  Physical  signs  at  best  will  indicate  only  the  size  of  the 
involvea  areaT  If,  however,  the  infarction  is  small  or  centrally  located, 
chest  signs  will  be  entirely  wanting. 

Inspection, — So-  far  as  the  chest  is  concerned,  inspection  will  be  nega- 
tive unless  a  large  portion  of  a  lobe  is  involved.  If  that  occurs,  expansion 
of  the  affected  side  will  be  diminished. 

Palpation. — Palpation  will  reveal  deficiencies  in  expansion,  if  any 
such  exist.  Vocal  fremitus  will  be  increased  providing  the  infarct  is 
sufficiently  large,  otherwise  no  change  is  apt  to  be  detected. 

Percussion, — Impairment  or  absence  of  pulmonary  resonance  will 
also  depend  on  the  size  of  the  infarct,  and  whether  it  is  peripherally 
located.  The  area  of  dulness  does  not  extend  as  in  pneumonia  and  if 
small  and  circumscribed  usually  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  If  the 
infarct  is  large,  the  percussion  note  may  be  flat  and  suggest  the  presence 
of  an  effusion.  Dulness  may  change  later  to  tympany  if  the  infarct  breaks 
down  and  an  abscess  results. 

AtisciUiaiion. — In  cardiac  cases  rdles,  both  large  and  moderate-sized, 
are  apt  to  be  present  throughout  both  lungs  as  the  result  of  stasis.  Local- 
izing signs,  such  as  fine  crackling  rales,  or  a  friction  rub,  are  not  Ukely 
to  be  present  for  some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  infarct  and  may 
be  the  only  signs  present.  The  breath  sounds,  however,  are  apt  to  be 
absent  or  very  distant  from  the  beginning.  Later,  if  the  effused  blood 
is  absorbed,  the  breath  sounds  return,  and  the  rales  become  coarser  over 
the  involved  area.  In  septic  cases  the  infarct  may  change  into  an  abscess 
and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  forming  a  cavity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  signs  over  the  affected  area  differ  in  no  particular  from  cavity 
formation  due  to  other  causes. 

Diagnosis. — Cases  in  which  there  is  an  evident  cardiac  lesion  or  the 
presence  of  a  ph|phit.is  offer  little  difficulty  m  diagnosis.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  phlebitis  is  latent  or  is  located  in  veins  inaccessible  to  sight 
or  touch,  the  source  of  the  respiratory  symptoms  may  be  difficult  to 
interpret.  The  sudden  appearance  of  symptoms  and  signs  due  to  a 
pulmonary  infarction  may  be  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  a  venous 
thrombus. 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
largely  by  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli_and  the  location  of  the  signs  at 
the  bases  rather  than  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  In  addition  more  than  one 
area  may  be  involved  in  cases  of  infarction.  If  the  infarct  is  deeply 
seated  and  does  not  give  rise  to  physical  signs,  the  differentiation  may 
be  very  difficult. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms  withjlyspnea-j  painin 
tha-sideand  bloody  sputum,  a  pulmonary  infarct  may  beinistaken  for 
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lobar  pneumonia.     In  the  case  of  an  infarct,  an  ini^jftl  oh\]\  is  rj^Ty;Jpvpr 

mble  that 


may  not  appear  immediately,  and  when  pi^esent  does  not  resemble 
seen  m  pneumonia.    The  sputum  consists  of  liquid  blood  or  dark  red 
clots  and  ^'^  n?ti  ^^^'^^^'^ 

^      In  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  the  sputum  sometimes  consists  of 
dark  clots  resembling  currant  jelly.     The  presence  of  a  primary  tumor 
elsewhere  should  make  the  cause  of  the  blood  spitting  apparent.    In 
any  event  the  course  of  the  disease  will  not  be  that  of  infarction  wjuclu 
tends  to  recovery. 

PULMONARY   CONGESTION 

The  term  pulmonary  congestion  is  loosely  applied  to  a  hyperemic  con- 
dition which  accompanies  or  follows  other  morbid  conditions  affecting 
the  lungs  or  heart.     Two  forms  are  described — the^acuteand  the  passive. 

ACUTE  CONGESTION 

Etioldgy. — Hyperemia  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  occur  in  a  variety 
of  conditions.     It  constitutes  part  of  the  pathological  picture  i^^ualLacu^ 
infln.^pTn?],t,oyy  nff^^^^ons  ^^   tho  lunp;s^  especially  f.l^f  firgf.  stagrp  nf  Inhjir 
pne^moni^.     It  is  also  noted  m  varying  degrees  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
surrounding  recent  tuberculous  deposits. 

Sf  YPr^  ^y^rpxprtii^n  i^  sometimes  attended  by  an  intensely  hyperemic 
con'Hition  of  the  lungs  which,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  sudden  death  following  athletic  competition. 

Areas  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion  are  sometimes  noted  in  associa- 
tion with  the  acute  fevers,  notably,  typhoid,  influenza  a.^^  mRlarift. 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion  is  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  gases.  If  the  exposure  is  slight,  recovery  ensues  but  if  the 
individual  is  subjected  to  a  large  dose  of  the  gas,  death  very  frequently 
ensues.  Oliver  has  noted  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  the  result 
of  the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases 
and  from  the  fumes  of  nickel  and  ferri  carbonyl  and  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  workman  who  inhales 
chemical  fumes  may  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  immediately,  and  yet 
within  24  to  48  hours  he  dies  of  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs.  During 
the  present  European  war  chlorin  and  other  gases  have  been  used  exten- 
sively as  offensive  weapons.  The  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritant  gases  are  described  on  page  521. 

Exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  the  inhalation  of  very  hot  air  may  givf? 
rise  to  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Woillez  has  described  a  primary  form  of  pulmonary  congestion  which 
occurs  without  known  cause.  While  the  existence  of  a  primary  form  is 
strongly  supported  by  French  writers,  most  authorities  do  not  recognii? 
it.  The  onset,  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  are  similar  to  fiiofi^ 
occurring  in  lobar  pneumonia  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  represents 
a  mild  or  abortive  type  of  the  latter  disease.  It  has  a  duration  of  but 
four  or  five  days  and  almost  invariably  terminates  in  recovery. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  amount  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessete 
depends  on  the  physiological  activity  of  the  lungs.  Hyperemia  may 
occur  under  normal  conditions.  If,  however,  a  hyperemic  conditio!* 
arises  as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions,  it  constitutes  a  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  the  initial  stage  of  an  inflammatory  process 
and  is  usually  followed  by  an  exudation.     It  is  not  always  easy,  thei 
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fore,  to  draw  a  line  between  what  constitutes  simple  congestion  and  that 
which  may  be  considered  edema.  Acute  congestion  may  be  bilateral 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  lung  or  a  portion  of  one  lung.  The  involved 
portion  contains  an  excess  of  blood  due  to  the  distended  capillaries.  On 
section  the  lung  resembles  what  may  be  seen  after  death  from  pneu- 
monia,  when  the  disease  has  involved  parts  which  are  crepitant  and  not 
yet  consolidated.  The  affected  areas  are  bright  red,  crepitant,  feel  dry 
to  the  touch  and  there  is  very  slight  if  any  perceptible  increase  of  specific 
gravity. 

Sj^mptoms. — Pulmonary  congestion  usually  gives  rise  to  some  dyspnea, 
cough  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy,  viscid  or  mucopurulent  materialT 
le  sputum  may  be  streaked  witn  blood  or  show  the  presence  of  red 
blood  cells  microscopically.  Unless  the  congestion  is  marked  and  as- 
sociated with  a  slight  amount  of  exudate,  the  sputum  may  be  very 
scanty  or  entirely  absent.  Congestion  due  to  the  inhalation  of  irritant 
gases  produces  the  most  marked  symptoms  and  in  addition  to  the 
dyspnea  and  cough,  there  are  marked  irritation  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  contraction  in  the  chest. 

PASSIVE  CONGESTION 

Etiology. — The  underlying  cause  of  passive  congestion  is  to  be  found, 
almost  invariably,  in  some  cardiac  affection.  Probably  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  that  known  as  hypostatic,  "it  is 
very  frequently  present  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  in  individuals  who  have 
been  jonfined  to  bed  for  a  Ion's  time  because  of  some  protrj^ctgd  febrile^ 
dise^e^  such  as  typhoid  or  other  long^ debilitating  illness.  It  may  occur 
also  in  association  with  cerebral  lesions',  nolamy  those  which  produce 
paralysis  or  coma.  It  is  occasionally  encountered  in  cases  of  morphine 
poisoning.  Two  factors  enter  into  the  causation  of  hypostatic  conges- 
tion, namely,  a  weakened  heart  muscle  and  gravity.  That  a  weakened 
heart  muscle  is  the  chief  cause  is  evident  tiom  tne  fact  that  a  healthy 
individual  may  lie  in  bed  for  an  indefinite  period  without  developing 
circulatory  disturbance  in  the  lungs. 

Another  form  of  passive  congestion  is  that  due  to  prolonged  ^taaifiU)f 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  A  weak  heart  muscle,  whether 
It  be  due  to  myocarditis  or  dilatation  secondary  to  valvular  disease,  leads 
to  interference  with  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 
Although  any  form  of  cardiac  disease  may  cause  passive  congestion,  the 
Daost  extreme  grades  of  the  condition  are  seen  in  cases  of  pnitral  stenosis. 

Passive  congestion  is  sometimes  encountered  as  the  result  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  is  often  encountered  in  cases  of  chronic  emphysema  and 
fibroid  affections  of  the  lungs.  .  Thrombosis  ofTIie  piilfnonary  veiiis  or 
compression  ot  the  pulmonary  veins  by  an  aneurism  or  tumor  may  also 
produce  the  condition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hypostatic  congestion  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  or  in  the  dependent  portion 
of  one  lung  if  the  patient  has  lain  on  that  side.  The  affected  portion  is 
^k  red  or  purplish  red  in  color,  heavier  than  normal  and  on  section 
drips  blood  or  bloody  serum.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  commonly 
8«8ociated  with  the  congestion  varying  degrees  of  edema  the  lung  pits  on 
pressure. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  the  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  is  marked 
and  there  is,  in  addition,  some  leakage  of  the  blood  into  the  vesicles,  the 
condition  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  hypostatic  pneumonia  or  spleniza- 
tion  of  the  lung. 

A  lung  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  passive  congestion  due  to  stasis, 
of  long  standing,  is  somewhat  fnlargrpfij  is  jfss  plastif^  and  cuts  with 
greater  resistance  than  normal.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purplish-red  color 
and  on  section  is  found  to  be  full  of  blood  of  a  venous  color.  The  en- 
gorged condition  of  the  lung  is  due  to  stasis  of  the  blood  current  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  In  mitral  stenosis,  for  instance,  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are,  on  the  one  hand,  distended  with  blood  which  is  dammed 
back  owing  to  the  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  blood  which  is  forcibly  driven  into  them  by  the  hypertrophied  right 
ventricle.  This  gradually  leads  to  a  proliferation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  septa  of  the  lung.  If  the  condition  persists,  the  continued  tension 
within  the  capillaries  leads  to  the  escape  of  red  blood  cells  by  diapedesis. 
The  blood  cells  eventually  break  down  and  liberate  the  blood  pigment. 
This  produces  a  condition  known  as  brown  induration  or  *' heart  lung.'' 
In  such  a  lung  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  and  the 
organ  is  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown  color.  On  section  a  brownish  colored 
fluid  can  be  squeezed  out.  Microscopically  this  fluid  is  seen  to  contain 
large  mononuclear  cells  containing  brownish  pigment.  These  cells, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ''heart  failure ^^  cells,  may  be  found  in  the 
sputum  also.  In  common  with  other  forms  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  there 
may  be  some  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
hypostatic  congestion.  It  may  give  rise  to  some  dyspnea,  slight  cyano- 
sis and  cough.  As  a  rule,  its  presence  is  detected  in  the  routine  examina- 
tion of  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  other  adynamic  disease. 

Passive  congestion  due  to  heart  disease  does  not  produce  symptoms 
so  long  as  cardiac  compensation  is  maintained.  The  sputum,  however, 
may  show  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  pigmented  ''heart  cells." 
The  first  evidence  of  failing  compensation  may  be  the  appearance  of 
dyspnea  and  cough,  especially  after  the  slightest  exertion.  Sputum  may 
be  absent  or  moderate  in  amount  and  when  present  may  be  blood- 
streaked.  Small  hemoptyses  may  occur  also.  Sudden  weakening  of 
the  left  ventricle  may  be  followed  very  quickly  by  marked  dyspnea, 
cyanosis,  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  blood-streaked  sputum.  The 
condition  is  often  referred  to  as  ''cardiac  asthma." 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  presence  of  hypostatic  congestion  examina- 
tion of  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  will  usually  show  some 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  more  or  less  suppression  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  and  the  presence  of  mediumnsized  and  crepitant 
r&les. 

Passive  congestion  due  to  heart  disease  does  not  give  rise  to  physical 
signs  unless  cardiac  compensation  fails.  In  the  event  of  this  happening 
mixed  rales  are  heard  over  both  lungs  especially  at  the  bases. 

PULMONARY  EDEMA 

This  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sequel  of  congestion  and  differs  from 
the  latter  only  in  the  exudation  which  is  present.  Like  congestion, 
edema  occurs  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 
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The  cause  of  pulmonary  edema  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  generally 
accepted  belief  is  that  the  exudate  arises  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
defect  which  is  cardiac  in  origin.  This  conception  is  based  on  the  classic 
experiments  of  Welch  who  believed  that  the  edema  resulted  from  stasia 
due  to  increased  capillary  tension.  The  tension  is  brought  about  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  due,  in  part,  to 
a  weakened  left  ventricle  which  dams  the  blood  back,  and,  in  part,  to  an 
excess  of  blood  forced  out  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  a  result  of  this  over- 
filling of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  serum  escapes  from  the  distended  capil- 
laries. This  explanation  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  so-called  terminal 
edema  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  associated  with  cardiac  or  cardiorenal 
disease. 

Sahli  attributes  the  edema  to  changes  in  the  capillary  vessels.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  Krehl  who  points  out  that  the  edema  is 
unevenlv  distributed  and  often  definitelv  associated  with  inflammatorv 
processes.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  often  difficult  and  may  be  im- 
possible, to  distinguish  between  areas  of  edema  and  pneumonic  patches. 
Weakening  of  the  capillary  walls  may  be  produced  either  by  a  chronic 
disease  such  as  nephritis  or  by  an  acute  inflammatory  process. 

Edema  may  occur  also  after  general  anesthesia  or  in  the  course  of 
one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  these  cases  it  is  believed,  by  some, 
that  the  edema  is  toxic  in  origin  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  associated  cardiac  lesion  to  account  for  the  condition.  In  support 
of  this  view  is  the  well-known  fact  that  experimentally  the  injection  of 
adrenaUn  will  produce,  in  animals,  a  condition  comparable  to  the  acute 
edema  seen  in  human  beings.  Kraus^  from  experimental  observations, 
states  that  disturbance  of  the  nervous  mechanism  governing  the  pul- 
monary circulation  may  produce  edema. 

"On  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable  view  as  to  the  etiology  of  pul- 
monary edema  is  that  it  is  due  to  increased  capillary  tension  accompanied, 
^ded,  and  probably  in  many  instances  preceded,  by  degenerative  changes, 
toxic  in  character,  of  the  capillary  endothelium"  (Hare). 

CHRONIC  PULMONARY  EDEMA 

Etiology. — ^Localized  pulmonary  edema  is  met  with  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Occurring  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  surroiuiding  circumscribed 
lesions,  it  forms  part  of  the  pathological  picture  in  broncho-pneumonia, 
^bscess,  new  growths,  infarcts  and  tuberculosis.  General  edema  of  the 
lungs  often  occurs  in  chronic  conditions,  such  as  cardiac  disease,  nephritis, 
anemia,  and  cerebral  disease.  As  a  terminal  event  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Cohnheim  has  said  of  this  type  that  patients  do  not  die  because  of  the 
^dema,  but  the  edema  develops  because  the  patient  is  dying.  In  the 
&^t  majority  of  cases  the  terminal  edema  is  due  to  cardiac  failure. 
Coplin  found  that  cardiac  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  terminal  edema  in 
350  of  405  cases  in  which  the  condition  was  found  at  autopsy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — General  pulmonary  edema  is  usually  bilateral 
^Dd  most  marked  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  If,  however,  the  patient 
jies  constantly  on  one  side  the  edema  may  be  limited  to  the  dependent 
'ung.  The  condition  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
The  affected  portion  is  heavier  than  normal,  pits  on  pressure  and  except 

^Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  i,  1035,  1913. 
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in  extreme  cases,  is  slightly  crepitant.     On  section  the  involved  portioxj 
is  pale  unless  there  has  been  marked  congestion,  when  the  cut  surface 
is  reddish  in  color.     The  cut  surface  may  present  a  glistening  gelatina\is 
appearance  if  the  edema  is  extensive. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  the  outpouring  of  a  serous  exudate  into 
the  alveoU  and  interstitial  tissues.  When  the  lung  is  incised  there  pours 
out  a  clear,  frothy  serum.  If,  however,  congestion  has  been  marked  the 
serum  is  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish  color. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — The  symptoms  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  encountered  in  chronic  congestion.  In  patients  suffering 
from  a  prolonged  illness,  examination  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  posteriorly 
will  often  show  impairment  or  even  absolute  dulness  of  the  percussion 
note;  suppression  of  or  absent  breath  sounds;  diminished  voice  sounds: 
and  fine  i^les.  If  the  edema  is  extensive,  the  air  cells  and  bronchi  may 
be  filled  with  the  exudate.  In  such  cases  riles  are  absent,  the  percussion 
note  is  dull  and  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  very  distant.  The  condi- 
tion may  be  mistaken  for  a  pleural  effusion.  The  introduction  of  a 
needle  is  often  needed  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  fluid. 

ACUTE  PULMONARY  EDEMA 

This  condition  is  rarely  if  ever  primary  in  origin.     Owing  to  its  re- 
current character  StengeP  has  suggested  the  term  paroxysmal  pulmonary 
edema.     It  is  most  commonly  encountered  in  individuals  suffering  from 
some  form  of  cardiovascular  disease,  particularly  angina  pectoris  and 
myocarditis,  or  chronic  Bright^s  disease  associated  with  marked  arterial 
hypertension.     Occasionally  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis a  fatal  termination  may  occur  suddenly  with  the  developmeat 
of  an  acute  edema  involving  a  part  or  all  of  the  lung  not  involved  in  the 
original  trouble.     Less  frequently  it  is  met  with  in  association  with  some 
one  of  the  acute  infections,  pregnancy,  epilepsy,  anesthesia,  or  as  one  of 
the   manifestations   of  angio-neurotic  edema.     A  few  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  condition  followed  the  removal  of  a  pleural  or  ab- 
dominal effusion.     Acute  pulmonary  edema  may  end  fatally  in  a  fe^ 
hours;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  succession  of  attacks  occurring 
at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  for  years.     Two  cases  which  have  conoe 
to  my  notice  have  had  repeated  attacks,  one  because  of  the  associated 
external  phenomena  was  undoubtedly  angio-neurolic  in  origin;  the  other 
while  apparently  idiopathic,  had  in  all  probability,  a  similar  basis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  those  cases  in  which  a  fatal  issue  has  occurred, 
the  lungs  are  found  to  be  heavy,  water-logged  and  pit  on  pressure.  When 
cut,  an  excessive  amount  of  clear  or  pinkish-colored  serum  exudes. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  comes  on  very  suddenly  with  little  or  no  pre- 
monitory indication  and  rapidly  assumes  such  an  alarming  character 
that  the  patient  and  those  about  him  feel  that  a  fatal  termination  can  be 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  patieot 
grows  suddenly  deathly  pale  and  has  an  expression  of  terror.  The  hands, 
feet  and  whole  body  grow  cold  and  become  bathed  in  a  dripping  sweat 
There  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  extreme  dyspnea  or  even 
orthopnea,  and  a  short,  incessant  cough.  Large  quantities  of  clear  or 
faintly  blood-tinged,  frothy  serum  are  expectorated.     In  extreme  caa* 

^  Amer,  Jour,  Med,  Scs.y  Jan.,  1911. 
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le  frothy  serum  may  be  expelled  in  a  sudden  gush  through  both  the 
louth  and  nose.  In  individuals  suffering  from  chronic  cardiac  or  renal 
isease  the  pulse  is  very  weak,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  a  fatal  issue  is 
)  be  feared.  The  sudden  onset,  labored  breathing,  the  pallor,  the  cyano- 
s,  and  above  all,  the  character  of  the  expectorated  material  renders  the 
iagnosis  easy  almost  at  a  glance. 

Physical  Signs. — There  are  no  signs  especially  characteristic  of  this 
ondition. 

Inspection. — Aside  from  the  labored  character  of  the  breathing,  there 
re  no  noteworthy  signs  referable  to  the  chest. 

Palpation  may  reveal  a  rhonchal  fremitus,  although  this  is  not  apt 
0  be  the  case,  as  the  rdles  are  of  the  fine  sibilant  and  subcrepitant  type. 

Percussion  is  negative,  except  in  the  fatal  cases  where  the  outpouring 
»f  the  senmi  is  so  great  as  to  produce  impairment  of  the  pulmonary 
csonance. 

AuscvUaiion, — The  breath  sounds  are  for  the  most  part  obscured  by 
ihe  numerous  fine  sibilant  and  fine  bubbUng  rales.  The  heart  sounds  are 
)b8cured  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  because  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  heart  itself. 

Effects  of  poisonous  Gases  on  the  Respiratory  Tract 

The  rapidity  with  which  poisonous  gases  act  when  inhaled  can  be 
readily  understood  when  there  is  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
they  are  diffused  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspired  air  and  hence  come 
into  contact  with  the  enormous  absorptive  area  of  the  lungs  which  in- 
cludes myriads  of  capillaries.  So  far  as  the  respiratory  tract  is  concerned 
our  chief  interest  is  with  the  irrespirable  gases.  Exposure  to  these  gases 
has  always  constituted  one  of  the  industrial  hazards  and  the  literature 
contains  a  number  of  references  to  the  subject.  The  extensive  employ- 
ment of  irrespirable  gases  in  the  recent  war  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  the  medical  officers  had  to  deal  with  and  while  ft  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  there  will  never  be  a  recurrence  of  this  wicked  method  of 
conducting  war,  the  effects  of  these  gases  should  be  understood  because 
of  the  possible  after  effects  they  may  cause  even  in  men  who  have  ap- 
parently recovered  from  the  initial  exposure. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  George  W.  Norris,  for  the  following 
account  of  the  pathological  and  clinical  effects  of  the  various  types  of  gas 
employed  in  the  recent  war. 

THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  GASES  USED  IN  WARFARE 

1.  Lacrimators  (acetone,  xylene  or  benzene  bromid). — These  gases 
ei  immediately,  causing  a  copious  ocular  irritation,  intense  lacrimation 
nd  thus  a  temporary,  indirect  functional  blindness.  They  are  com- 
lonly  employed  in  gas  chambers  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  to  test 
lit  the  "fit'*  of  a  mask. 

2.  Stemviaiors  (diphenylchlorarsin). — The  symptoms  produced  by 
ds  type  of  gas  are  immediate  sneezing,  coughing,  headache,  saUvation, 
>miting   and   substernal   pain.     They   are    employed    preUminary   to 

•  early  in  a  gas  attack  so  as  to  render  gas  mask  protection  difficult 

•  impossible.    A  man  who  is  seized  with  the  above  mentioned  sympotms 
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generally  finds  it  impossible  to  get  or  keep  his  mask  on,  and  hence  fall 
a  victim  to  the  lethal  gas  that  accompanies  or  follows  the  initial  dose. 

3.  Lung  Irritants  (suffocating  gases — chlorin,  phosgen,  diphosgei 
oxychlorcar^on). — These  gases  produce  death  by  irritation  of  the  puJ 
monary  alveoli,  resulting  in  edema  of  the  lungs. 

4.  Vesicants  (dichlorethvlsulphid,  dichlormethylether) . — The  bninl 
of  the  attack  is  borne  by  the  skin,  eyes  and  upper  respiratory  tract. 
Blistering  and  subsequent  sloughing  of  the  tissues  affected  results  iii 
cutaneous  burns  and  intense  bronchial,  tracheal  and  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation, and  slougliing.     Death  results  from  broncho-pneumonia. 

5.  Gases  Destroying  Erythrocytic  Function, — (a)  Carbon  monoxid— 
causing  death  by  asphyxia  resulting  from  methemoglobinemia. 

(6)  Arsin — causing  hemolysis,  jaundice,  hemoglobinemia,  nephritis 
and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

Diphosgen  (trimethylchloroforminate,  ''surpaUte'O- — This  gas,  which 
was  used  instead  of  phosgen  ('*paUte")j  is  the  most  intense  lung  ir- 
ritant known.  In  a  dilution  of  1  :50  (rare)  one  inhalation  kills  by 
larjTigeal  spasm.  It  diffuses  quickly,  and  in  a  dilution  of  1  : 1,000,000 
is  toxic  if  breathed  for  a  considerable  time.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  water  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid.  It  produces  but  little  local  or 
early  irritation,  and  during  periods  of  excitement  or  when  mixed  with 
smoke,  may  be  breathed  for  some  time  without  discomfort.  It  does, 
however,  cause  slight,  early,  ocular  smarting,  nausea,  retching  and 
vomiting  (pharyngeal  irritation).  Its  cliief  and  important  action, 
however,  is  on  the  pulmonary  alveoU,  and  its  effect  is  pulmonary  edema. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — -The  trachea  and  bronclii  are  filled  with  slightly 
blood-tinged  froth.  The  lungs  outwardly  appear  mottled  as  a  result 
of  alternating  areas  of  congestion  and  emphysema.  On  section,  con- 
gestion, capillary  hemorrhages  and  extreme  widespread  edema  are  found. 
Small,  slightly  bloody  pleural  effusions  are  quite  common.  The  right 
heart  is  dilated  and  often  contains  thrombi.  The  venous  system  is 
engorged,  and  thromboses  are  sometimes  encountered.  The  kidneys 
are  congested,  and  the  glomeruli  may  contain  clots. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  twenty- four  hours. 
If  the  patient  can  be  tided  over  this  interval  he  usually  recovers.  The 
pulmonary  edema  clears  up  rapidly  after  the  second  or  third  day.  Cardiac 
dilatation  may  persist  and  be  troublesome  for  several  weeks. 

Symptoms. — These  are  shght  cough,  nausea,  substernal  pain,  soreness 
or  sense  of  constriction,  headache,  epigastric  pain,  dyspnea,  fever  from 
100°  to  106°  F.,  syncope  and  weakness. 

Slightly  gassed  cases  are  difficult  to  diagnosticate.  The  symptoms 
may  be  slight  and  physical  signs  absent.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 
man  who  shows  no  physical  signs  at  the  end  of  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  either  has  not  been  gassed  or,  if  so,  only  to  a  negligibk 
degree. 

The  severe  cases  fall  into  one  of  two  categories:  (a)  cyanotic  caM 
increasing  restlessness,  dyspnea,  weakness  and  cough  with  slight  frothy, 
sometimes  blood- tinged,  expectoration;  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  venoui 
distention  and  a  full,  strong  pulse  of  about  100;  or  (6)  gray  cases:  sli^ 
cough,  no  expectoration,  ashen  pallor,  marked  tachypnea,  shaltov 
respiration,  a  leaky  skin,  very  low  blood  pressure,  a  rapid  thready  pute 
(140)  and  collapse.  Needless  to  say,  the  prognosis  in  the  latter  ca» 
is  far  worse  than  in  the  former. 
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Physical  Signs, — In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  no  auscultatory 
signs— simply  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  rate  and  an  increased  fulness 
of  the  pulse.  Later  the  signs  of  beginning  pulmonary  edema  mani- 
fest themselves — crackling  r&les,  harsh  breath  sounds,  not  infrequently 
together  with  pleural  frictions.  It  is  noteworthy  and  striking  that  such 
physical  findings  are  first  noted,  most  marked,  and,  during  convalescence, 
most  persistent,  over  the  upper  lobes  anteriorly,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
in  disease,  at  the  bases.  Local  hyperresonance  may  be  found,  resulting 
from  emphysematous  areas.  As  the  edema  increases,  resonance  becomes 
impaired  and  breath  sounds  are  lost,  being  totally  replaced  by  crackling 
rfiles  or  completely  silent  areas.  The  heart  dulness  increases  to  the  right, 
and  as  dilatation  increases,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  becomes  en- 
feebled. Death  results  from  deficient  oxygenation  due  to  cardiac 
dilatation,  following  pulmonary  engorgement  and  edema.  It  is  me- 
chanical, therefore,  there  being  no  direct  cardiotoxic  effect.  Occasion- 
ally symptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be  precipitated  by  physical  exertion 
3r  a  full  meal,  several  hours  after  the  exposure  to  gas,  the  patient  col- 
lapsing quite  suddenly. 

Dichlorethylsulphid  (yperite,  ^^  mustard  gas^^). — Tliis  gas  has  a  faint 
Ddor  which  has  been  compared  to  French  mustard,  vinegar,  etc.  Char- 
acteristically, it  produces  no  immediate  or  early  effects.  One  may 
remain  or  sleep  in  a  dugout  charged  with  it  for  several  hours  before 
becoming  conscious  of  its  presence,  and  then  it  is  often  too  late. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  finds  purulent  inflammation,  destruction  and 
sloughing  of  the  respiratory  mucosae.  The  lungs  show  alternating  areas 
of  congestion,  emphysema  and  broncho-pneumonia.  The  small  bronchi 
and  bronchioles  are  filled  with  pus.  Sometimes  coalescing  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonia may  produce  extensive  lobar  involvement.  Small  areas  of 
pulmonary  edema  may  exist.  The  stomach,  chiefly  near  the  cardia,  as  well 
^  the  duodenum,  generally  contains  submucous  hemorrhages,  conditions 
apparently  resulting  from  the  swallowing  of  saliva  and  responsible  for  the 
epigastric  pain  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  The  kitlneys  are  usually 
'Jongested.  Death  results  from  broncho-preumonia  and  asphyxia  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  bronchioles  by  mucosal  sloughs 
ajid  pus. 

Symploms. — Occasionally  nausea,  retching,  vomiting,  and  smarting  of 
the  eyes  occur  as  valuable,  even  Ufe-saving,  symptoms  at  the  end  of  from 
•wenty  to  sixty  minutes.  As  a  rule,  however,  symptoms  appear  from 
-wo  or  five  hours  after  the  beginning  of  exposure. 

The  face  and  neck  become  red  and  the  eyelids  swollen.  There  is 
liarked  photophobia  and  blepharospasm,  lacrimation,  ocular  and 
^bstemal  and  epigastric  pain,  pharyngitis,  bronchitis,  and  an  increased 
^nlse  and  respiratory  rate.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  severely 
Sassed  patients  show  in  addition  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms 
^  mentioned,  cutaneous  blistering  of  the  face,  neck,  scrotum,  inner 
^ace  of  thighs,  penis,  buttocks,  etc.  Burns  in  the  latter  region  are 
Specially  common  after  sitting  on  gas-impregnated  earth.  Widespread 
*Jid  severe  purulent  inflammation  of  all  the  upper  mucosae  and  the  bronchi 
^  present.  The  expectoration  consists  of  bloody  pus  and  is  sometimes 
uscompanied  by  sloughs  of  the  entire  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous 
Membrane. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  broncho-pneumonia,  often  widespread 
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and  coalescing,  has  occurred,  as  a  result  of  tissue  destruction  and  leuko- 
penia. The  patient  is  delirious,  coughs,  is  cyanotic,  exhausted,  tortured 
by  pain  and  suffocation,  and  finally  lapses  into  unconsciousness.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  contrast  to  the  phosgen  cases,  dyspnea,  cyanosis, 
fever,  tachycardia  and  prostration  occur  late.  Practically  none  of  the 
patients  die  within  thirty-six  hours,  and  death  may  occur  weeks  later. 
SUght  transient  albuminuria  is  quite  common. 

Convalescence, — Photophobia  of  a  functional  type  and  unexplained 
origin  persists  for  weeks  and  should  be  ignored  as  soon  as  local  inflam- 
matory changes  have  subsided.  Bronchitis  may  also  last  for  weeks, 
together  with  substernal  and  epigastric  pain.  None  of  these  symptoms 
should  prevent  a  man's  being  sent  to  the  convalescent  depot  if  his  general 
physical  condition  warrants  it.  Some  of  the  cases  develop  E.  S.  (effort 
syndrome),  and  require  special  treatment  in  "heart  classes.''  Severely 
gassed  patients — those  that  have  developed  a  demonstrable  broncho- 
pneumonia— usually  die.  The  sUghtly  gassed  patients  usually  recover. 
There  is  doubtless  a  middle  class  in  which  bronchiectasis  develops  in 
time  as  a  result  of  cicatricial  changes;  but  so  far  as  is  known,  true  tulier- 
culosis  as  a  sequel  does  not  occur.  It  is.  of  course,  easy  to  conceive  that 
latent  lesions  may  be  activated  by  gassing. 

Ethyldichlorarsin. — This  gas  and  others  containing  arsenic  were 
increasingly  used  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  Shells  containing  50  per 
cent,  dichlormethylether  and  50  per  cent,  ethyldichlorarsin  were  «JflO 
employed.  Aside  from  early  sneezing,  this  gas  produces  a  condition 
practically  identical  with  yperite  except  for  the  fact  that  its  action  is 
much  more  rapid.  It  is  said  that  the  arsenical  gases,  in  addition  to  the  j 
other  symptoms,  produce  somnolence,  nephritis  (edema  of  the  hands  and 
face),  abdominal  cramps,  diarrhea  and  hemolytic  jaundice. 

Carbon  Monoxid. — This  gas,  which  results  from  the  combustion  of 
high  explosives,  produces  similar,  though  less  intense,  symptoms  than 
the  illuminating  gas  poisoning  of  civil  Ufe.  Thus  we  find  headache, 
asthenia,  amnesia,  delirium  and  syncope;  symptoms  which  result  from 
methemoglobinemia.     Such  cases  are  sometimes  evacuated  as  "shock." 

Chlorin. — The  lesions  and  symptoms  of  chlorine  poisoning  closdy 
resemble  those  of  diphosgen  but  the  immediate  irritant  effect  upon 
the  respiratory  passages  (larynx,  bronchi,  etc.)  is  much  greater,  althougli 
a  much  liigher  concentration  is  necessary  to  produce  severe  pulmonary 
edema.  Thus  violent  and  prolonged  coughing  occurs.  Emphysemato* 
changes,  both  pulmonary  and  subcutaneous  are  observed.  The  ex- 
pectoration, which  is  copious,  has  a  bloody,  frothy  character.  Cyanoi 
is  much  more  common  than  pallor.  As  a  rule  the  onset  of  symptoms 
occurs  promptly. 

Nitrous  Fumes  (nitric  oxid,  nitrogen,  peroxid). — These  gases  aff 
liberated  from  burning  cordite  and  may  be  encountered  if  an  ammumtioa 
dump  burns  up.  They  also  occur  in  mining  operations  if  a  blastinf 
charge  fails  to  detonate  but  burns  slowly.  In  the  latter  instance  tb 
danger  is  a  brief  one  as  the  gases  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  moist  eartt 
Although  less  toxic  than  chlorin  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  edeiD% 
the  danger  of  nitrous  fumes  lies  in  their  lack  of  odor  and  irritation.  D^ 
lay  in  the  onset  of  acute  symptoms  is  very  marked,  and  low  conceO' 
trations  of  the  gas,  of  which  the  subject  is  quite  unconscious,  mayb* 
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fatal.     If  sufficient  gas  is  present  in  the  air  to  cause  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  passages  the  danger  is  great. 

Chloropiciin. — This  gas  causes  lachrymation,  chest  pain,  abdominal 
discomfort  and  \'ioIent  vomiting.  Prolonged  exposure  to  low  concentra- 
tions causes  serious  toxic  symptoms.  It  is  chemically  more  stable 
than  phosgen  and  cumulative  in  action,  but  in  order  to  produce  pulmo- 
narj-  edema,  a  higher  concentration  is  required  than  is  the  case  with 
phosgen. 

Phenyl -caibylamin-chlorid. — The  inhalation  of  this  gas  which  has 
an  offensive,  mustard-like  odor,  produces  immediate  nausea,  lachry- 
mation, and  later  bronchitis.  It  does  not  rank  high  as  a  lung  irritant. 
In  recent  warfare  gases  were  often  mixed  and  hence  it  was  often  dif- 
ficult to  decide  lu  mildly  gassed  men,  with  wliich  type  of  intoxication 
one  had  to  deal. 

After  Effects  of  "Gassing." — Information  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  not  complete  as  yet.  The  degree  of  permanent  damage,  even  in 
those  who  have  apparently  completely  recovered,  will  depend  largely 
on  the  intensity  of  the  initial  inflammatory  change  in  the  bronchi. 
The  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  "gassed"  cases  are  almost 
identical  to  thase  which  are  seen  in  influenza,  both  grossly  and  micro- 
scopically. In  both  there  is  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa, 
softening  of  the  bronchial  wall  and  a  peribronchitis.  The  changes  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  severity  of  the  infection  in  the  case  of  influ- 
enza and  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the  case  of  the  irrespirable 
gMcs.  In  both  instances  the  lungs  in  fatal  cases  often  present  the  evidence 
of  an  intense  hemorrhagic  pneumonitis  with  or  without  definite  areas  of 


In  the  few  gassed  cases  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  with 
the  X-rays,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trunk  shadows 
Wd  the  evidence  of  fibrous  changes  about  the  bronchi.  The  roentgeno- 
BTSin  is  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  many  influenza  cases  sometime 
after  the  attack  (see  Fig.  319).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances this  fibrosis  will  increase  and  lead  to  more  or  less  extensive 
changes,  especially  in  the  lower  lolies  where  the  process  seems  to  be 
more  marked.  In  addition  it  is  highly  probable  that  bronchiectasis  will 
be  one  of  the  ultimate  effects  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fibrosis  of  the 
lungs  is  at  all  extensive. 

To  what  extent  "gassed"  individuals  will  become  tuberculous  is 
I  thick  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Several  cases  I  have  seen  were  discharged 
from  the  army  because  they  were  believed  to  have  had  tuberculosis  but 
'a  none  of  them  did  the  condition  exist.  The  cough,  expectoration  and 
signs  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  chronic  broncliitis 
and  peribronchitis.  I  should  say  that  the  chances  of  these  individuals 
Itfcoming  t.uberculous  were  no  greater  than  others  suffering  from  a 
(imilar  pathological  process  but  produced  by  otlier  causes. 

An  interesting  sequel  to  the  inhalation  of  an  irritant  gas  is  bronchitis 
fibrosa  obUterans.  A  few  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  reported  in 
rivil  practice. 

Giises  Encountered  in  Civil  Life.— In  civil  life  nitrous  and  nitric 
lewf  fumes  are  the  ones  which  most  frequently  cause  trouble.  The 
nhalation  of  these  fumes  may  occur  in  laboratories  or  factories  in  which 
lonsiderabic  quantities  of  these  gases  are  formed  either  during  the  course 
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of  BOme  reaction  or  when  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid  is  spilled.  Wood' 
in  reporting  a  personal  observation  with  autopsy  findings,  has  collected 
9  similar  oases.  In  addition  he  found  in  the  literature  references 
to  a  very  considerable  number  in  which  respiratory  symptoms  were 
severe  but  in  which  the  autopsy  reports  were  incomplete  or  wanting. 
Exposure  to  the  fumes  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  one  or  a  number 
of  individuals  may  be  simultaneously  affected.     Pott'  reports  an  instance 
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s.  Aaaoe.  Anier.  Phy».,  1912. 
Med.  Work.,  1884,  x,  451. 
-ImfT.  Mat.  Assoc-.  1905,  xlv,  39(5. 


peri  bronchi  I  ia. 


ill  which  thirty  individuals  were  exposed  to  nitrogen  fetroxid  fumes 
forraeii  by  the  action  of  acid  phosphate  on  sodium  nitrate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  fertilizer.  There  were  two  deaths  and  in  addition  eight  more 
individuals  were  confined  to  bed  for  a  number  of  days  with  severe  respira- 
tory symptuniB  (dyspnea,  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  thick,  yellow 
sputum  containing  blood).     Hall  and  Cooper'  report  a  similar  experience 
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which  twenty  people  were  exposed  to  nitric  acid  fumes.  In  this  in- 
ince  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid  was  broken  and  in  spreading  over  the  floor 
tacked  some  zinc  plates  and  sawdust,  starting  a  fire.  All  developed 
irked  respiratory  symptoms  and  four  died.  Exposure  to  nitrous  fumes 
K)  occurs  among ^those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
ose  expK>sed  to  the  fumes  which  follow  blasting.  In  mines  when  dyna- 
ite,  gelignite  and  nitro-explosive  compounds  are  used  the  fumes 
ren  off  from  the  explosives  may  travel  to  other  ])ortions  of  the  mine 
affect  the  men  working  there  or  the  men  may  return  to  the  scene  of 
tpo  .  soon ,  4f ter  the  explosion  has  occurred.  Macaulay  .and 
j-^ta(fe'that  in  the  year  19(>4-1905  forty  deaths  were  duo  to  "gas- 
\jn  the  South  African  mines  and  of  this  number  seventeen  were 
nitrous  fumes.  The  diagnosis  was  fontirined  by  autopsy 
F.the  cases. 
iJfjbf^  caae  of  most  of  the  irrespirablc  gases  the  funios  are  so  noticeable 
m-of  their  odor  or  their  irritating  properties  tliat  the  workmen 
ly  muned  as  to  their  danger.  It  is  tlie  absence  of  tliese  properties 
the  fumes  generated  by  nitric  acid  so  dangerous  in  indiLstry 
-The  oxids  of  nitrogen  are  set  fr(»e  in  large*  quantities  in  the 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  in  the  nitration  of  cotton,  in  the 
of  trinitro-toluol,  picric  acid,  etc.,  and  also  whenever  metals  are 
d.with  nitric  acid.  As  there  is  nothing  to  warn  tlie  workman  he 
to  work  for  a  long  time  in  air  charged  with  these  fumes.  The 
[ect  may  be  a  slight  feeling  of  suffocation,  a  little  coughing  and  an 
Ej  in  the  mouth.  Any  feeling  of  discomfort  quickly  i)asses  off 
the  fresh  air.  A  few  hours  later,  howeviM-.  the  patient 
r  .suddenly  develop  an  attack  of  acute  congestion  and  edema  of  the 
preceded  by  an  abundant  expectoration  of  thick,  yellow  material. 
instances  these  symptoms  may  l>e  delayed  as  long  as  24  to  48 
Bi  .  In  case  the  concentration  of  the  fumes  is  great  the  symj)toms 
develop  ver>-  quickh'.  These  symi)fonis  consist  of  a  sense  of  op- 
ion  in  the  chest,  dysj)nea,  cough,  faint ni»ss  and  cyanosis.  After 
jng  the  fresh  air,  the  patient  may  vomit  and  tlu*  respiratory  symi>toms 
up«L  After  an  int^Tval  of  0  or  S  hours,  the  i)atii»nt  is  suddenly  seized 
intense  dyspnea  and  a  sense  of  <)i)pr(*ssion  in  thc^  chest,  the  eyes 
ide  and-  a  cold  sweat  appears.  The  attack  is  not  unlike*  an  asth- 
seiiure.  In  adilition  there  are  cyanosis  and  i)aroxysnis  of  coughing 
may  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Death  occurs  in  consequence 
aa  of  the  lungs  wliich  is  usually  preceded  by  the  expectoration 
ly  yellow  fluid.  In  acute  cases  death  may  occur  within  48  hours; 
lally  the  patient  may  linger  on  for  one  or  two  weeks. 
rin  gas  frequently  constitut<*s  an  industrial  hazard.  The  gas  is 
tant  to  the  respiratory  tract  and  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
ling  powder,  for  instance,  can  b(»ar  (^xposun*  to  tlu*  fuini^s  for  not 
,n  half  an  hour.  Even  then  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes 
«5les  and  to  cover  the  mouth  with  some  material  which  will 
he  inhalation  of  the  fuin<'s.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  chlorin 
cquire  considerable  tolerance  and  can  withstand  g:us  in  con- 
that  would  produce  glottic  s])asm  in  the*  untrained, 
langerous  gases  often  met  in  industry  are  bromin,  hydrofluoric 
Woric  acids;  nicki^l  ear})onyl,  ferri  rarbonyl  and  sulphinetted 
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hydrogen  gas.     Nickel  and  ferri  carbonyl  are  both  very  volatile  liquids, 
the  fumes  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous. 

OUver  states  that  taking  chemical  workers  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  younger  men  are  not  an  unhealthy  class.  The  continued  ex- 
posure to  irritating  gases,  however,  eventually  renders  them  subject  to 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  other  respiratory  troubles. 

Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Lung  and  Pleura 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  different  viscera  is  due  to  the  ovum  of  the 
Tcenia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.  In  man  the  ovum  develops  into  the 
arva — the  nydatid— and  persists  in  that  state. 

Etiology. — Hyatid  disease  has  a  fairly  definite  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  cases  have  been  reported  from  Iceland, 
AustraUa  and  the  Argentine.  Wherever  man  is  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  infected  dogs  the  disease  is  relatively  common.  Dogs 
used  for  herding  sheep  are  a  common  source  of  infection  and  this  largely 
explains  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine.  In 
this  country  sporadic  instances  of  the  disease  are  occasionally  encountered 
and  at  times  an  imported  case  is  seen. 

The  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver,  are  the  most  frequent 
sites  of  the  disease.  Among  1863  cases  of  hydatid  disease,  the  lung  or 
pleura  was  involved  in  153  or  8.3  per  cent.^  Thomas^  collected  809  cases 
from  the  Australian  Hospitals  and  of  this  number  the  lung  or  pleura  was 
involved  in  136,  or  16.8  per  cent.  In  a  series  of  952  cases  reported  from 
the  Argentine  by  Vagas  and  CranwelP  the  lung  and  pleiu-a  were  involved 
in  but  54  or  5.6  per  cent. 

The  sexes  are  equally  affected.  As  a  rule  the  disease  occurs  among 
the  lower  class. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  ovum  of  the  taenia  is  eliminated  with  the 
dog's  feces.  Infection  of  human  beings  may  be  brought  about  by  con- 
taminated food  or  drinking  water  or  by  the  hands  becoming  soiled  in 
petting  dogs.  Direct  infection  of  the  lung  through  the  inhalation  of  dust 
containing  the  ova  was  beUeved  by  Bird  of  AustraUa  to  be  a  possibility, 
but  this  theory  has  received  no  support. 

The  accepted  teaching  is  that  the  ovum  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
where  the  envelope  is  dissolved.  The  liberated  ovum  then  bores  through 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
carried  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver.  Thus  in  1863  collected  cases  953 
or  51  per  cent,  the  disease  was  localized  in  the  liver.  How  the  ovum 
reaches  the  lung  is  not  clear.  In  many  instances  it  apparently  passes 
through  the  vessels  of  the  diaphragm  this  assumption  being  strengthened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  so  frequently  involved  and  that  in 
addition,  the  right  lower  lobe  is  the  most  common  site  in  the  lungs.  In- 
volvement of  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  tract  probably  results 
from  the  ovum  entering  a  systemic  vein  and  eventually  reaching  th€ 
lungs  through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Echinococcus  infection  of  the 
lungs  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  When  secondary  the  disease  may 
extend  from  the  liver  or  the  infection  may  arise  through  metastasis  from 

*  Combined  statistics  of  Davaine,  Cobbold,  Finsen  and  Neisser. 

2  "Hydatid  Disease,"  1894. 

3  Revue  de  Chir.,  vol.  xxiii,  970,  1901. 
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the  liver  or  some  other  organ.  Having  become  locahzed  in  the  pul- 
monarj'  or  pleural  tissues  the  ovum  loses  its  hooks  and  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  cyst.  The  cyst  wall  is  composed  of  a  stratified  or 
laminated  wall,  the  inner  layer  being  granular  or  parenchymatous  in 
character.  From  this  parenchymatous  layer  brood  capsules,  scoleces 
and  finally  daughter  cysts  may  develop. 

In  the  lungs  hydatid  disease  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  single  cyst 
which  varies  considerably  in  size;  it  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  a 
fetal  head.  In  some  instances  the  cyst  is  multilocular  and  rarely 
numerous  small  cysts  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  lung.  When  the 
disease  is  located  in  the  pleura  it  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  single 
cyst. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  consist  of  a  clear,  transparent  fluid  contain- 
ing the  characteristic  hooklets.  In  some  instances  the  fluid  may  be 
sterile  or  as  the  result  of  secondary  infection  the  fluid  may  contain  pus. 

The  effect  of  the  cyst  is  that  of  an  irritant.  The  pulmonary  tissue 
about  it  may  become  congested  and  later  undergo  fibroid  changes.  In 
cases  of  long  standing  the  wall  is  apt  to  be  very  thick  and  fibrous.  The 
cyst  may  rupture  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  into  the  pleural  cav'ity  or, 
rarely,  into  the  pericardium.  Rupture  into  a  bronchus  is  the  most  usual 
termination.  This  may  end  in  complete  recovery  Vnit  if  the  wall  is 
thick  secondary  infection  and  gangrene  may  result.  Rupture  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  usually  followed  by  a  fatal  result. 

Localization  of  the  echinococcua  in  the  pleura  is  not  common  and 
when  the  thoracic  organs  are  involved  it  is  the  lungs  that  are  usually 
affected.  All  statistics  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  right  lower  lobe  is 
involved  far  more  often  than  any  other  portion  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. ^ — The  presence  of  a  cyst  in  the  lung  or  pleura  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  during  the  early  stages  when  the  growth  is  smalt  or  if 
it  is  centrally  located  and  does  not  cause  pressure  symptoms.  As  long 
as  the  cyst  remains  intact  constitutional  symptoms  are  absent  and  the 
patient  presents  a  healthy  appearance.  As  the  cyst  increases  in  size, 
however,  a  dry,  hacking  cough  usually  occurs  and  this  may  be  accompanied 
by  mucoid  expectoration. 

The  most  important  symptom  is  hemoptysis.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  most  striking  symptom  of  the  disease  and  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  may  appear  as  an  early  manifestation;  during  the 
course  of  the  disease;  or  coincidently  with  rupture  of  the  cyst.  In 
common  with  tuberculosis  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  may  be  blood 
spitting  and  as  Dieulafoy  has  well  expressed  it,  "the  first  cry  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  lung  against  the  invader  is  perhaps  a  means  of  de- 
fense." In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  hemorrhage  may  be  slight 
but  if  associated  with  rupture  of  the  cyst  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  be  profuse. 

Pain  may  or  may  not  be  present.  If  the  pleura  is  not  involved  either 
primary  or  secondary  pain  is  usually  absent.  There  may  be,  however,  a 
sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the  chest. 

Dyspnea  is  not  apt  to  be  a  feature  of  the  disease  unless  the  cyst  at- 
tains a  large  size.  Fever  is  not  apt  to  be  present  unless  there  has  been 
a  secondary  infection  of  the  cyst  contents  or  an  associated  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  such  as  broncho-  or  croupous  pneumonia. 

Pressure  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  .size  and  location  of  the  growth. 
They  are  not  common.     The  localization  of  the  disease  in  the  right 
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lower  lobe  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  precludes  this  possibility 
When  the  disease  is  so  situated  as  to  cause  pressure  symptoms  they  n 
identical  with  those  produced  by  tumors. 

Rupture  of  the  cyst  occurs  in  about  half  of  the  cases  and,  as  a  rule,  tJ 
rupture  occurs  into  a  bronchus.  Rupture  into  a  bronchus  is  attendc 
by  a  violent  paroxysmal  cough,  urgent  dyspnea  and  pain  or  a  sense  c 
oppression  in  the  chest.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  the  ex 
pectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  transparent  fluid.  In  some 
instances  there  may  be,  in  addition,  a  brisk  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
Examination  of  the  expectorated  fluid  may  show  the  presence  of  the 
hydatid  booklets  or  fragments  of  the  cyst  wall,  the  latter  resembling  the 
skins  of  grapes. 

Rupture  into  a  bronchus  may  be  followed  by  an  almost  immediate 
fatal  result.  The  evacuation  of  the  cyst  may  be  complete  in  a  few  days 
or  it  may  be  intermittent  and  extend  over  a  period  of  weeks.  If  the  cyst 
is  old  and  the  wall  has  become  thickened  secondary  infection  may  occur. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  purulent  expectoration  which  gradually  disappears. 
Gangrene  of  the  cyst  wall  and  surrounding  tissues  may  occur. 

Rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  attended  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
severe  pain,  dyspnea  and  signs  of  shock  similar  to  those  encoimtered  in 
pneumothorax.  Rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  produces  pain  in  the 
chest  and  serious  circulatory  disturbances. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — If  the  cyst  is  large  and  located  in  the 
pleura  or  near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  there  may  be  bulging  of  the  chest 
wall;  after  evacuation  retraction  may  be  noted.  Restriction  of  motion 
is  usually  noted  in  that  portion  of  the  chest  which  overlies  the  cyst. 
Pressure  signs  are  rare. 

Palpation, — This  may  reveal  slight  degrees  of  diminished  expansion. 
If  the  cyst  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  the  tactile  fremitus  will  be 
diminished. 

Percussion. — If  the  cyst  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  the  percus- 
sion note  over  it  is  absolutely  dull.  The  dulness  may  be  modified,  how- 
ever, if  a  thin  layer  of  pulmonary  tissue  intervenes.  If  the  cyst  is  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  dull  percussion  note  may  lead  toft 
diagnosis  of  effusion.  In  the  case  of  a  cyst  the  upper  level  of  dulness  may 
be  in  front  or  in  the  axilla.  In  the  case  of  an  effusion  the  highest  pwBt 
of  dulness  is  always  posterior  near  the  spine.  After  evacuation  the  ptf" 
cussion  note  over  the  site  of  the  cyst  may  be  tympanitic  or  amphoric  io 
quaUty. 

Auscultaiion. — Over  the  site  of  the  cyst  the  breath  and  voice  sounA 
are  absent.  After  the  cyst  has  become  emptied  there  may  be  cavity 
signs:  cavernous  breathing,  whispering  pectoriloquy  and  metallic  rfles. 
The  auscultatory  signs  surrounding  the  cyst  will  depend  on  whether 
inflammatory  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Noth- 
ing abnormal  may  be  heard  or  there  may  be  r&les  and  an  alteration  io 
the  character  of  the  breath  sounds. 

Diagnosis. — In  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  mistakes  ifi 
diagnosis  are  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  those  regions  where  an  occaskjoftl 
sporadic  case  is  seen.  Prior  to  rupture  of  the  cyst  it  is  not  posahh^ 
make  an  absolutely  positive  diagnosis.  If  in  a  suspected  case  the  lesioB 
is  unilateral,  basal  and  right-sided  and  in  addition  the  X-ray  examinatios 
shows  a  globular  shadow,  echinococcus  disease  is  probably  present 
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ifter  rupture  of  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  is  much  easier.  The  location  of 
•he  lesion  and  the  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid 
8  highly  suggestive.  The  finding  of  the  hydatid  hooklets  or  fragments 
>f  the  cyst  wall  is  the  only  means  of  being  absolutely  certain  of  the 
liagnosis. 

Echinococcus  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  tuberculosis, 
i  pleural  effusion  or  a  thoracic  tumor. 

Tuberculosis  is  either  confined  to  the  summit  of  the  lung  or  if  the 
disease  involves  the  entire  lung  the  physical  signs  are  always  most  marked 
at  the  apex.  Although  hydatid  disease  may  involve  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lung  its  usual  location  is  at  the  right  base.  Tuberculosis  nearly 
always  causes  shrinkage  of  the  chest  wall  while  a  cyst  produces  bulging. 
A  hydatid  cyst  may  give  rise  to  marked  dulness  anteriorly  with  a  normal 
note  posteriorly  or  the  dulness  may  extend  across  the  middle  line. 

Active  tuberculosis  is  always  attended  by  constitutional  symptoms 
particularly  fever  and  loss  of  weight  while  a  hydatid  cyst  rarely  affects 
the  general  health  unless  secondary  infection  with  the  pus  cocci  or 
gangrene  develops  after  rupture. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  basal  cyst  the  condition  may  simulate  a  pleural 
effusion.  In  the  latter  the  line  of  dulness  is  always  higher  posteriorly 
near  the  spine,  there  may  be  movable  dulness  and  over  the  upper  limits 
of  the  effusion  egophony  is  commonly  heard.  Pain  or  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  common  in  pleurisy  and  is  often  absent  or  very  slight  in 
hydatid  cyst.  The  contour  of  the  shadow  in  the  X-ray  plate  may  serve 
to  distinguish  the  two  conditions,  that  of  the  cyst  being  globular  in 
outline. 

If  pressure  symptoms  are  present,  the  differentiation  between  a 
hydatid  cyst  and  a  malignant  tumor  may  be  difficult.  In  the  former 
constitutional  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent  while  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  evidences  of  a  rapid  decline  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves. 

Pulmonary  Distomatosis 

Etiology. — This  affection  is  known  also  as  lung  fluke  disease,  parasitic 
hemopt3rsis,  endemic  hemoptysis  and  paragonimiasis.  The  disease  is 
deserving  of  some  attention,  for,  although  the  United  States  are  not 
induded  in  its  geographical  distribution,  isolated  cases  are  apt  to  be 
encountered  at  any  time,  especially  among  those  who  have  resided  in  the 
far  East.  The  disease  occurs  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea.  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  endemic  hemoptysis  is  very  prev- 
jJent  and  in  certain  districts  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
said  to  be  infected.  It  has  also  been  noted  as  occurring  in  the  Philippine 
Wands.  A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  this  country.  The  disease 
^  has  been  encountered  in  the  tiger,  dog,  cat,  and  in  swine. 

The  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  distomatosis  is  a  trematode  worm, 
the  lung  fluke,  known  as  Paragonimus  Westermannii,  The  worm  is 
almond-shaped  and  in  the  fresh  state  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish-brown 
color.  The  eggs  are  golden  yellow  in  color  and  larger  than  the  eggs  of 
other  parasites  common  to  man.  They  may  be  seen  with  the  imaided 
Q^e  as  brownish  specks  if  a  small  portion  of  sputum  containing  them  is. 
pressed  between  a  cover  slip  and  slide  and  held  up  to  the  light. 

The  life  history  of  the  first  and  final  stages  only  is  known.     Mansoni 
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found  that  if  the  sputum  containing  the  eggs  is- mixed  with  water  and  the 
water  changed  occasionally,  after  some  weeks,  more  or  fewer  according 
to  temperature,  a  ciliated  embryo  will  develop  in  each  egg.  In  a  short 
time  the  embryo  emerges  from  the  egg  and  swims  about  vigorously  for 
some  hours.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  sputum  cast  on  the  ground 
is  washed  down  by  the  rain  or  otherwise  and  so  gets  into  wells  or  pools 
of  water.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  but  Manson 
assumes  that  the  embryo  gets  into  a  small  mollusc,  in  which  it  undergoes 
the  evolutionary  changes  characteristic  of  other  distomes.  When  these 
are  completed  it  is  carried  in  the  water  or  by  some  water  plant,  back  to 
man  again. 

Nakagawa^  has  found  encysted  larvae  in  fresh-water  crabs.  The 
encysted  larvae  were  fed  to  puppies.  Examination  after  death  revealed 
a  number  of  cysts  in  the  lungs.  Further  study  showed  that  the  encysted 
larvae  after  they  have  been  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  host 
escape  from  the  cysts,  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall  near  the  jejunum  and 
escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  then  pass  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thoracic  cavity,  scatter  over  the  pleura  and  finally  gain 
entrance  into  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Having  entered  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung  a  cyst  is  formed  and  the  worm  becomes  full-grown.  Although 
the  parasites  may  become  fixed  in  organs  other  than  the  lungs  the  latter 
seem  to  be  the  most  favorable  place  for  their  development. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lungs  of  individuals  who  have  become  the 
victims  of  this  parasite  contain  a  varying  immber  of  cysts  or  burrows 
which  harbor  the  worm.     These  cysts  are  commonly  about  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut  but  they  may  be  as  large  or  even  larger  than  a  walnut.    They 
may  be  located  at  any  point  within  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  but  are 
most  frequently  found  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ.     If  located 
just  beneath  the  pleura  they  may  project  as  hemispherical  nodules  of 
a  bluish-gray  color.     The  frequency  with  which  the  cysts  occur  near  tt^ 
periphery  of  the  lungs  leads  to  secondary  inflammation  of  the  pleura  an  <J 
as  a  result  adhesions  are  common. 

According  to  Manson  these  so-called  burrows  are  little  tumors  oi 
thickenings  produced  by  inflammatory  exudate  in  the  parenchyma  of  it^^ 
lung  and  are  riddled  with  small  passages  or  burrows  in  which  the  parasite 
lie.  Each  cyst  or  burrow  contains  one  or  more  worms  and  in  additicp* 
a  reddish,  dirty  brown,  mucosanguineous  material.  The  cavities  coiO 
municate  with  the  bronchi  by  one  or  more  passages  and  at  times  neigl* 
boring  cysts  communicate  with  each  other  by  tortuous  channels.  Ag&iJ 
adjacent  cysts  may  rupture  into  each  other  forming  large  irregul^- 
cavities. 

Although  there  is  a  direct  passage  from  the  burrow  containing  tl* 
worm  to  the  outside  by  way  of  the  bronchi,  the  worms  themselves  »^ 
rarely  coughed  up.  According  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  cysts, 
certain  amount  of  the  rusty,  ova-bearing  sputum  is  expectorated  ^^ 
swallowed.  The  extent  of  the  infection  has  a  bearing  on  the  severi^i 
of  the  symptoms.  It  may  be  so  sUght  that  the  patient  experiences  x> 
difficulty  other  than  the  expectoration  of  a  little  rusty  colored  sputiiXK 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  may  be  subject  to  recurring  attacks  ^ 
profuse  hemoptysis. 

While  the  lung  is  the  normal  habitat  of  the  parasite,  it  may    fc 

*  Jour.  Infect.  Die.,  xvii,  No.  2,  p.  131. 
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>und  in  other  parts  of  the  body  such  as  the  scrotum,  liver,  peritoneum, 
iaphragm,  lymph  nodes,  and  especially  the  brain.  In  the  latter  situa- 
on  it  may  produce  the  symptoms  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  or  brain 
amor.  Japanese  observers  have  reported  instances  of  brain  infection 
I  which  cysts  containing  both  the  ova  and  worms  occurred. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  usually  insidious  in  its  onset  and  as 
rdinarily  seen,  not  attended  with  marked  constitutional  symptoms  or 
y  emaciation.  The  distinctive  features  of  pulmonary  distomatosis 
re  cough,  which  is  usually  worse  on  arising  in  the  morning,  the  expectora- 
on  of  rusty,  brown  or  dark  red  sputum  and  the'occurrenee  of  recurring 
ttacks  of  hemoptysis.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  'M^urrows'* 
0  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura,  inflammatory  changes  in  the  latter 
kre  common,  thus  giving  rise  to  varying  degrees  of  chest  pain.  In  com- 
non  with  other  chronic  pulmonary  lesions  patients  who  are  subject  to 
ihis  infection  are  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnea,  and  mild  asthmatic  attacks. 
If  the  attacks  of  hemoptysis  are  frequent,  the  patient  may  become  anemic 
and  in  such  cases  functional  murmurs  are  heard.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
fever.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of 
the  pulmonary  damage.  The  disease  may  be  so  limited  in  extent  as  to 
cause  no  inconvenience  other  than  the  slight  cough  and  expectoration. 
In  other  instances,  the  patient  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  profuse 
bleeding  and  a  gradual  deterioration  in  health. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  lungs  alone  are  involved,  but 
as  already  pointed  out,  other  portions  of  the  body  may  be  involved 
either  primarily  or  as  a  complication  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  Next 
to  the  lungs  the  brain  seems  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point.  Involve- 
ment of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms:  epilepsy, 
hemiplegia,  paresis  of  the  extremities,  headache,  vertigo,  etc. 

Physical  Signs. — In  common  with  other  pulmonary  infections  which 
simulate  tuberculosis  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  physical  signs 
which  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  two  conditions.  Physical  signs  may 
be  entirely  wanting  if  the  lesion  is  small  or  deep-seated.  In  cases  with 
extensive  involvement  of  the  pleura  there  may  be  marked  retraction  of 
the  chest  wall  and  a  very  limited  respiratory  movement.  The  lesion 
may  be  single  and  circumscribed  or  there  may  be  a  number  of  such  areas 
over  which  the  percussion  note  is  impaired  and  the  breath  sound  sup- 
pressed or  broncho-vesicular  in  character.  Rales  may  be  present  also. 
Signs  of  cavity  formation  are  not  commonly  encountered. 

Diagnosis. — Inasmuch  as  cough,  blood-streaked  sputum  or  a  frank 
hemoptysis  and  chest  pain  are  the  principal  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
distoniatosis,  the  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  other  conditions 
in  which  the  same  symptoms  occur.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  which 
most  commonly  gives  rise  to  such  symptoms  is  tuberculosis.  So  far  as 
the  symptoms  are  concerned  no  distinction  between  the  two  is  possible 
?nd  if  the  lung  fluke  is  located  in  the  pulmonary  apices  the  confusion  is 
"^creased.  A  very  important  point  is  the  question  of  whether  the  individ- 
^1  has  lived  in  the  endemic  zone.  The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the 
^croscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  and  this  is  easily  made  from  the 
presence  of  the  eggs  and  the  absence  of  tubercle*  bacilli.  Both  tuber- 
culosis^and  distomatosis  may  occur  in  the  same  individual.  In  suspected 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  sputum  the  stools  should  be 
examined  for  the  ova.     It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  Charcot-Leyden 
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crystals  in  the  sputum  is  strongly  suggestive  of  distomatosis  in  tho 
living  in  infected  regions  and  should  lead  to  a  careful  search  for  the 

Syphilis  of  the  Respiratory  Tract 

LARYNX 

Syphilis  may  attack  the  larynx  both  as  an  early  and  a  late  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease  but  is  far  more  common  in  the  so-called  secondary 
stage.  Indeed  a  verf  large  proportion  of  individuals  suffering  from 
acquired  syphilis  manifest  symptoms  of  laryngeaj  trouble,  usually,  how- 
ever, of  a  transient  nature.  Any  portion  of  the  larynx  may  be  involved 
— the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords  or  the  body  of  the  larynx. 

Examination  of  the  larynx  during  the  active  stage  of  syphilis  wiD 
often  show  the  presence  of  catarrhal  changes,  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  mucous  patches  or  slight  erosions.  The  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion  often  becomes  apparent  at  the  time  the  cutaneous 
eruption  first  makes  its  appearance.  In  other  instances  the  laryngeal 
lesion  develops  later.  Mucous  patches  are  much  less  common.  They 
may  form  superficial  erosions  or  in  severe  cases  an  ulcer  may  be  formed. 
Edema  of  the  laryngeal  tissues  may  accompany  any  of  these  changes. 
Unless  the  individual  is  cured  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  laryngeal  lesions 
to  recur. 

Tertiary  lesions  of  the  larynx  are  relatively  rare  and  usually  appear 
very  late.  A  gumma  varying  in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  a  hazelnut,  is 
usually  the  first  manifestation.  The  gumma  may  break  down  forminga 
deep  ulcer  which  in  the  process  of  healing  may  produce  serious  deformi- 
ties as  the  result  of  retraction  of  the  scar  tissue.  Partial  or  even  com- 
plete laryngeal  stenosis  may  be  produced.  In  other  instances  the  ter- 
tiary disease  attacks  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  larynx.  The 
disease  may  extend  and  by  invading  the  tissues  about  the  larynx  produce 
an  external  fistula. 

Symmers^  in  a  study  of  4880  autopsy  protocols  found  the  anatomic 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  314  cases,  or  6.5  per  cent.  The 
larynx  was  involved  in  12.  In  5  there  were  cicatricial  lesions;  in  8 
ulcerative  lesions,  in  1  a  gumma  and  in  1  a  leukoplacia  of  the  epiglottis. 
In  addition  there  were  17  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  was  deformed  in 
association  with  syphilitic  changes  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  secondary  stage  the  most  constant,  and  often  the  only  symi>" 
tom,  is  hoarseness.  A  cough  is  more  often  absent  than  present.  Com- 
plete aphonia  sometimes  occurs.  Rarely  marked  difficulty  in  breathinj 
occurs  as  the  result  of  edema  of  the  larynx. 

In  the  tertiary  stage  the  trouble  usually  first  manifests  itself  I? 
hoarseness  which  may  develop  into  complete  loss  of  the  voice.  B 
cicatricial  changes  occur,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  becomes  progressiva 
worse.  Sudden  closure  of  the  laryngeal  opening  may  occur.  Tb 
difficulty  in  breathing  is  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  and  is  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  stridor.  If  the  ulcerative  process  inyolv« 
the  epiglottis  or  the  arytenoids  the  patient  may  experience  pain  OD 
swallowing. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.y  May  6,  1916. 
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TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Involvement  of  the  trachea  alone  is  rare.  In 
K)3,  Conner^  collected  128  cases  of  syphiUs  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
ymmers*  found  4  instances,  among  4880  autopsies,  in  which  the  lesion 
as  limited  to  the  trachea;  and  Lord'  states  that  2  instances  of  syphilitic 
Iceration  of  the  trachea  were  foimd  among  3000  autopsies  at  the  Massa- 
busetts  General  Hospital. 

Lesions  in  the  trachea  are  present,  as  a  rule,  in  the  upper  or  lower 
bird,  especially  at  the  bifurcation.  Involvement  of  the  lower  portion 
if  the  trachea  and  the  main  bronchi  is  not  uncommon.  One  or  both  of 
he  primary  divisions  of  the  bronchi  may  be  involved. 

The  tertiary  lesions  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  practically  always 
ate  manifestations  and  may  be  due  to  hereditary  as  well  as  the  acquired 
orm  of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  may  be  the 
»at  of  catarrhal  change  during  the  secondary  stage.  This  change  may 
be  the  result  of  an  increased  susceptibility  to  ''colds''  during  the  acute 
stage  of  syphiUs  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larynx,  to  the  presence  of  mucous 
patches. 

As  a  tertiary  manifestation  syphilis  may  occur  in  the  trachea  or  large 
bronchi  as  a  gummatous  infiltration.  At  first  this  causes  considerable 
swelling.  The  gmnma  may  become  absorbed  leaving  as  evidence  of  its 
presence  a  scar  or  it  may  break  down  and  produce  an  ulcer  and  this 
in  turn  may  heal  and  become  a  scar.  A  syphilitic  ulcer  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trachea  or  in  one  of  the  primary  bronchi  may  perforate  or 
extend  into  the  surrounding  mediastinal  tissues,  the  esophagus  or  the 
pulmonary  arte^^^  Occasionally  the  cartilaginous  structures  become 
necrosed  and  either  may  be  entirely  absorbed  or  small  pieces  of  cartilage 
may  slough  off  and  be  expectorated. 

When  healing  follows  either  a  gumma  or  an  ulcer,  the  resulting  scar 
tissue  usually  contracts  and  often  produces  marked  deformity  or  even 
complete  stenosis.  At  the  point  of  the  scar  the  lumen  is  narrowed  by  an 
winular  or  membranous  stricture  or  strictures.  Dilatation  of  the  trachea 
or  bronchi  may  occur  above  and  below  the  constricted  point. 

Symptoms. — During  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  involvement  of 
the  trachea  may  manifest  itself  as  a  simple  trachitis.  There  is  cough, 
expectoration  and  some  substernal  soreness. 

As  a  late  manifestation  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  usually  a  cough, 
which' at  first  is  dry  and  unproductive;  later  it  is  accompanied  by  mucoid 
or  mucopurulent  sputum.  If  the  disease  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  gumma 
which  becomes  absorbed,  the  symptoms  rarely  consist  of  anything  more 
than  a  cough  with  or  without  the  presence  of  sputum.  If,  however,  an 
plcer  forms  the  sputum  is  often  blood-streaked  and  a  frank  hemoptysis 
J8  not  unusual.  A  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  followed  p)erforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Substernal  pain  may  occur  and  in  some  instances  there  is  also  dysphagia. 

With  the  formation  of  a  stricture  the  symptoms  of  stenosis  are  added 
^  the  picture.     As  soon  as  the  stricture  begins  to  offer  obstruction  to  the 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  vol.  cxxvi,  p.  57. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

*  "Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lungs  and  Pleura,"  1915. 
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ingress  and  the  egress  of  the  air,  the  patient  begins  to  suffer  from  dyspnea 
which  is  more  or  less  marked,  depending  on  thp  degree  of  the  stenosis. 
The  dyspnea  may  be  persistent  or  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms.  Suffo- 
cative attacks  may  come  on  very  suddenly;  sometimes  without  apparent 
cause,  in  other  instances  as  the  result  of  sudden  exertion.  The  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  is  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  and  is  usually 
attended  by  marked  stridor.  During  the  attack  the  patient  becomes 
oyanosed,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  there  may  be  unconsciousness. 

Physical  Signs. — The  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  dimin- 
ished, the  breath  sounds  are  feeble  and  the  tissues  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  lower  intercostal  spaces  and  the  epigastrium  show  inspiratory 
retraction.  Rarely  one  of  the  main  bronchi  may  be  stenosed.  This  is 
to  be  suspected  if  there  is  unilateral  diminution  of  the  respiratory  excur- 
sion and  suppression  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena.  There  may  be 
present  also,  over  the  site  of  the  stricture,  a  whistling  quality  of  the 
respiratory  sounds. 

In  Conner^s^  series  death  occurred  in  eleven  instances  during  a 
suffocative  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Prior  to  the  formation  of  a  stricture  tuberculosis  is  most 
apt  to  be  the  diagnosis  owing  to  the  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum  and 
the  appearance  of  blood.  The  persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and 
of  abnormal  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  renders  the  correctness  of  such  a 
diagnosis  doubtful.  Syphilis  is  always  to  be  thought  of,  especially  if 
there  is  a  history  of  that  disease,  the  presence  of  syphilitic  stigmata 
elsewhere  and  the  presence  of  a  positive  Wassermann  test. 

If  stenosis  has  taken  place  the  obstruction  may  be  due  to  a  syphilitic 
stricture,  to  a  foreign  body  or  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  aneurism  or 
enlarged  lymph  node.  The  X-rays  and  the  use  of  the  bronchoscope 
should  always  be  employed  in  such  cases. 

THE  Lungs 

Syphilis  of  the  lungs  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  rare  condi- 
tion. The  diagnosis  is  not  often  made  during  life.  If  the  lesions  have 
become  healed  the  resulting  soar  tissue  differs  in  no  particular  from  that 
produced  by  a  non-specific  inflammation,  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  prove, 
even  after  death,  whether  syphilis  has  been  present  or  not. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  pulmonary  syphilis  will  become  less  of  a  rarity 
now  that  we  know  the  exciting  cause.  Clinically  the  most  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  WassermanD 
test. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  incidence  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  based 
entirely  on  the  finding  of  the  lesions  in  the  lung  which  are  unmistakably 
luetic  in  character.  As  already  stated,  extensive  fibrosis  nf  t.hp  lyngflL 
the  pj;£S£IliLe.jQllQjtalli_zed  areas  of  scar  tissue  fMV  ^x  Tp<^y  nnf  ko  f^ypjiiiitic: 
as'a  rule  such  lesions  are  rarely  classed  as  such.  Warthin*  has  reported 
recently  a  histological  study  of  the  pancreas  in  individuals  who  had  had 
syphilis.  He  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  pancreas  showed  UD* 
matiskable  evidences  of  the  presence  of  areas,  of  various  sizes,  which 
were  due  to  syphilitic  changes.     In  many  instances  the  presence  w 

*  Loc.  cU, 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  Ayn.  Phys.y  1916. 
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spirochetes  coultl  be  demonstrated  also.  It  is  quile  possible  that  if 
the  luDgB  are  subjected  to  a  similar  study  syphilis  will  be  found  to  be 
a  more  frequent  invader  than,  at  present,  is  believed  to  be  the  case. 

Based  on  present  standards,  syphilis  of  the  lungs  in  adults  is  a  rare 
condition.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  fiRUres:  Fowler  was  able 
to  find  but  12  examples  of  the  disease,  2  of  which  were  doubtful,  in  the 
museums  of  the  London  hospitals.  Among  2800  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  12  cases  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  limgs 
and  8  of  these  were  due  to  the  congenital  form  (Osier) ;  among  300O 
autopsies  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  but  1  case  showing 
indurative  pneumoniaj  with  cavity  formation,  was  found  (Lord);  in  a 
study  of  48S0  autopsy  protocols,  314  of  which  showed  lesions  due  to 
syphilis,  Symmers'  found  the  lungs  involved  in  12  cases  and  the  presence 
of  syphilitic  pleural  scars  in  2  more. 

Congenital  Syphilis. — The  only  type  of  pulmonary  syphilis  about 
■which  there  is  a  general  agreement  is  that  seen  in  new-born  syphilitic 
children.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  gummata  may  occur,  but  as  a  rule 
are  rarely  seen.     The  typical  lesion  is  that  known  ns  v\\\\^i  nnpiimonia^ 

iThe  lung  of  a  syphilitic  fetus  or  infant  is  much  increased  in  size  and  may 
be  marked  by  the  ribs.  It  presents  on  section  a  dry,  smooth  surface, 
grayish  or  yellowish- white  color,  resembling  very  closely  the  cut  surface 
of  the  pancreas.  The  areas  of  consoUdation  may  occur  in  scattered 
patches  throughout  both  lungs  or  they  involve  an  entire  lobe. 

The  chief  changes  are  cellular  infiltration  involving  the  alveolar 
fa-lls  and  proUferalion  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  thus  giving 
>i&v  to  an  interstitial  pneumonia.  Stained  sections  from  the  lungs  of 
syphilitic  children  show  an  enormous  number  of  the  spirochatie  of 
syphilis. 

For  the  most  part  this  type  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  of  pathological 
'"^"terest  only. 

Acquired  Syphilis. — In  acquired  syphilis  three  types  of  the  disease 
^*'«  encountered  in  the  lung,  namely,  gummata,  fibroid  changes  and  areas 
**^    consolidation  and  catarrh, 

1.  Gummata. — When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  lungs  in  this  form  the 
Evtrnmata  are  apt  to  be  quite  numerous.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
''S-tipng  from  that  of  a  niillet  seed  to  a  hen's  egg.  In  the  early  stages  of 
'•■leir  development  gummata  are  grayish  red  or  grayish  white  in  color, 
*«Jniewhat  translucent,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  area  of  congestion. 
|-*^ter  they  become  opaque  and  somewhat  caseous.  In  addition  they 
t*«'come  walled  off  by  a  thick  fibrous  envelope.  Occasionally  a  gumma 
^*iay  caseate  and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  producing  a  pulmonary 
Cavity.  This  is  a  very  rare  manifestation  of  the  disease  known  as  syphi- 
j'tic  phthisis.  Eventually  the  gummata  may  become  entirely  healed, 
*^^avitig  behind  them  nothing  but  a  tough  mass  of  puckered  scar  tissue 
1^^^  ;annot  be  distinguished  from  similar  scars  produced  by  tubercles 

^^H         .bscess. 

^^H^  i  gummata  may  occur  in  any  ix)rtion  of  lung  but  are  usually  to  be 
^^P?        alK>ut  the  hilus  and  in  the  tower  lobes. 

^H||  c.  Fibroid  Induration. — This  is  a  much  more  frequent  manifestation 
^^^K  D  the  formation  of  gummata  although  the  latter  may  also  occur  in 
^^^pBociation  with  the  fibroid  changes.     Now  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
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syphilis  is  known  the  presclerotic  changes  are  better  understood.  Fol- 
lowing the  lodgment  of  spirochatsD  in  the  lung  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion sets  in.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  extensive  cellular  infiltration 
together  with  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  interlobular 
septa  and  proliferation  and  desquamation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
The  alveolar  walls  become  greatly  thickened  as  do  also  the  blood-vessels. 
Gradually  the  entire  area  is  converted  into  dense  fibrous  tissue.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  or 
bronchiectasis.  How  frequently  syphilis  is  the  exciting  cause  of  a 
diffuse  pulmonary  fibrosis  is  problematical. 

The  indurative  changes  may  originate  at  the  hilus  of  the  lung  and 
extend  outward  along  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  or  the  starting  point 
may  be  the  pleura  and  interlobar  septa.  The  process  is  usually  unilateral 
and  at  most  involves  only  a  portion  of  one  lobe;  if  several  lobes  are  im- 
plicated, it  is  the  portions  which  adjoin  the  root  of  the  lung. 

3.  Consolidation  and  Catarrh. — In  addition  to  the  types  just  mentioned 
a  focal  form  is  described  in  which  the  lesion  consists  of  an  area  of  consoli- 
dation and  catarrh.  It  may  be  situated  around  the  root  of  the  lung  or  it 
may  occur  at  one  apex.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  apices 
are  rarely  involved,  but  it  would  be  rather  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
wonderfully  diverse  forms  in  which  the  localization  of  syphilis  mani- 
fests itself,  if  the  upper  portions  of  the  lung  should  escape.  Lewis  and 
I^  have  reported,  from  the  Phipps  Institute,  six  cases  in  which  the  phys- 
ical signs  pointed  to  a  focal  lesion  in  the  apex  and  in  which  the  evidence 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  that  a  latent  syphilitic  process  was  present. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  1  have  seen  additional  cases  of 
this  nature.  Lisser^  has  reported  7  cases  and  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  syphilis  in  mind  in  cases  having  many  of  the  s>Tnp- 
toms  and  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  but  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
pointing  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  one  apex  are  occasionally  encountered. 
Dunham^  has  referred  to  several  cases  of  this  nature.  He  believes  the 
changes  are  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  the  larynx  and  trache* 
during  the  secondary  stage. 

Although  the  presence  of  spirochetes  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  the  lungs  have  not  been  studied  very  thorou^J 
in  this  respect.  Two  specimens  have  been  shown  before  the  Pathologittl 
Society  of  Philadelphia  in  which  these  organisms  were  found. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been  noted  as  occurring  i^ 
individuals  suffering  from  syphilitic  invasion  of  the  lungs  are  not  distine- 
tive.  They  are  such  as  may  occur  in  any  inflammatory  process  which 
involves  the  pulmonary  tissues.  In  addition  the  symptonas  will  vtfj 
accordingly  as  the  patient  is  seen  in  the  active  stage  of  the  process  tf 
during  the  stage  when  chronic  fibroid  changes  have  developed. 

The  following  pulmonary  symptoms  are  usually  present:  Cough 
which  may  be  dry  and  unproductive  or  accompanied  by  a  moderiH 
amount  of  expectoration  which  is  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color.  Hemop" 
tysis  is  not  common  although  in  one  case  which  I  had  under  observatk* 

^  Amor.  Jour.  Med.  <Sc.,  August,  1915. 
^  Ayner.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  March,  1918. 
'  Kelly's  Stereo  Clinic,  Section  xxxvii. 
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ere  were  frequent  attacks  of  blood  spitting.  Dyspnea  is  often  present 
id  may  be  very  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  extensive 
)roid  changes.  In  some  instances  it  is  asthmatic  in  character.  Hoarse- 
iss  may  be  a  prominent  symptom  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  larynx. 

If  the  ease  is  seen  after  the  fibroid  induration  has  existed  for  some 
oae  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  with  or  without 
latation  of  the  bronchi. 

Some  years  ago  E.  G.  Janeway^  emphasized  the  fact  that  when  the 
scera  become  involved  during  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease,  a  moder- 
»  amount  of  fever  is  usually  present,  emaciation  is  marked  and  night 
?eats  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  symptoms  are  often  associated 
ith  pain  in  the  right  side  due  to  a  syphiUtic  perihepatitis.  Further- 
lore,  one  is  apt  to  find,  on  careful  examination,  some  other  noticeable 
ridence  of  syphilis,  such  as  an  indurated  testicle  or  enlargement  and 
mderness  of  the  ribs  or  clavicles  at  the  sternal  attachments. 

Warthin*  has  shown  that  next  to  the  aorta  and  heart  the  testes  are 
be  most  frequent  sites  of  a  syphilitic  infection.  In  a  pathological  study 
f  36  cases  of  syphilis  occurring  in  males,  the  majority  of  which  were 
itent  and  unrecognized  during  life,  an  orchitis  fibrosa  w^as  present  in  31. 
imong  171  male  subjects  of  late  acquired  syphilis  Symmers^  found  a 
hronic  interstitial  orchitis  in  67  or  39  per  cent.  He  believes  that  the 
liminished  size  of  the  testicle  and  its  increased  consistency  furnish 
'aluable  evidence  both  in  the  clinical  and  anatomical  diagnosis  of 
yphilis. 

In  the  case  of  women  a  history  of  miscarriages  is  extremely  significant. 

Physical  Signs. — If  the  syphilitic  manifestation  is  limited  to  the 
wynx,  trachea  or  main  bronchi,  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  direct  inspec- 
ion  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  or  bronchoscope.  Unless  the  examiner 
as  had  special  training  in  this  work  the  case  should  be  referred  for  an 
'Xpert  opinion.  Involvement  of  the  smaller  bronchi  or  parenchyma 
rf  the  lung  does  not  produce  physical  signs,  which  are  indicative  of 
yphilis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  primary  diagnosis  is  that  of 
iuberculosis,  either  incipient  or  advanced,  depending  on  whether  there  is 
k  focal  lesion,  or  a  diffuse  fibroid  process.  The  former  may  occur  about 
'he  root  of  the  lung,  or  at  the  apices.  When  an  apex  is  affected  the  signs 
liffer  in  no  particular  from  those  encountered  in  incipient  tuberculosis. 
In  the  fibroid  form  the  condition  is  usually  mistaken  for  fibroid  phthisis 
>r  bronchiectasis.  In  very  rare  instances  pulmonary  gummata  may 
)reak  down  and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  forming  a  cavity.  In 
ttich  instances  the  physical  signs  would  be  identical  with  those  encoun- 
^d  in  tuberculosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  lung  is  almost  invariably  made  by  a 
process  of  exclusion.  An  individual  who  has  complained  of  cough,  with 
>r  without  expectoration,  for  several  months,  who  has  sUght  fever  and 
BaUise  and  has  suffered  from  some  loss  of  weight,  is  almost  certain  to 
^  r^arded  as  being  tuberculous.  Pulmonary  signs  may  be  wanting  or 
3iay  be  present  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  If  the  physical  signs  are  located 
U  the  base  or  root  of  the  limg  one's  suspicions  should  be  aroused.  As  a 
jeneral  rule  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  escapes  detection  and  is  recog- 
lized  only  when  the  patient  fails  to  improve  or  there  develops  some  other 

^Tran8.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1898. 
*Loc,  cU.,  1914.  ^Loc.  cit. 
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evidence  of  the  disease  such  as  an  orchitis  or  bone  lesion.  Now  that  the 
Wassermann  test  is  available  it  should  always  be  applied  in  suspicious 
cases.  The  therapeutic  test  is  also  of  service  in  determining  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Following  the  use  of  salvarsan  or  mixed  treatment 
the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  show  decided  improvement.  Inas- 
much as  iodide  of  potassium  has  a  marked  tendency  to  cause  a  breaking 
down  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lung,  the  drug  should  never  be  admin- 
istered until  every  means  has  been  employed  to  exclude  tuberculosis. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  indicate  the  various  manifestations 
of  pulmonary  syphilis: 

Case  I  (Phipps  Institute  No.  9485). — Female,  aged  28,  first  came  to  the  Phipps 
Institute  June  10,  1911.  She  gave  a  history  of  having  had  repeated  attacks  of  blood 
spitting  for  five  years.  Her  first  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage.  During  the 
past  year  she  had  had  a  cough,  considerable  greenish  expectoration,  night  sweats  and 
had  lost  during  the  past  two  years  30  pounds.  She  also  complained  of  pain  over  the 
base  of  the  right  lung  (perihepatitis).  There  was  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
99**  to  100°F.  Examination  of  right  lung  showed  some  flattening  beneath  right 
clavicle,  diminished  expansion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note  and  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing.  She  was  sent  to  a  sanatorium  and  remained  away  several 
months.  Although  she  gained  16  pounds  in  weight,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  re- 
mained unchanged. 

On  her  return  to  the  Institute  her  sputum  was  repeatedly  examined  for  tubercle 
bacilli  as  well  as  other  organisms  but  was  always  found  to  be  negative.  The  Wasser- 
mann test  was  strongly  positive.  On  April  27,  1912,  was  given  salvarsan  and  after- 
wards put  on  mixed  treatment.  Three  Wassermann  tests  within  the  next  six  months 
were  negative.  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  her  sputum  were  killed  and  found  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis.  The  pulmonar>^  symptoms  steadily  improved.  During  the 
pa.st  year  she  became  pregnant  and  recently  was  confined.  At  the  present  time, 
February  1,  1916,  she  weighs  188  pounds  and  is  apparently  well  in  every  way. 

Case  II  (Phipps  Institute,  No.  13391). — Female,  aged  34  years,  fijst  visited  the 
Phipps  Institute  August  20,  1914.  Her  family  history  was  negative.  She  had  been 
married  eleven  years  and  had  had  three  miscarriages.  No  living  children.  There 
was  no  history  of  an  initial  lesion  nor  of  secondaries.  She  came  to  the  dispensary 
because  of  a  cough,  greenish-colored  expectoration,  night  sweats  and  some  loss  in 
weight.  In  addition  she  complained  of  precordial  pain,  w^hich  had  been  present 
intermittently  for  six  years.  For  four  years  she  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  buminf 
and  tingling  in  the  legs. 

Examination. — Some  flattening  beneath  the  right  clavicle,  impairment  of  the 
percussion  note,  and  broncho-vesicular  breathing.  Heart  was  negative.  The  reflexes 
were  exaggerated. 

During  the  first  six  months  she  was  under  observation  the  night  sweats,  morning 
cough,  and  expectoration  persisted,  and  the  sputum  was  blood-tinged  on  one  occasioii. 
There  was  also  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  The  sputum  was  negative  for  tuberde 
bacilli.  In  February,  1915,  she  first  complained  of  nocturnal  headache.  This 
gradually  became  worse,  and  finally  was  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  her  sleep.  Ths 
Wassermann  test  was  strongly  positive.  Under  mixed  treatment  the  headache  wai 
relieved.  Later,  follow^iiig  the  administration  of  salvarsan,  the  cough  ceased  and  tht 
amount  of  expectoration  was  greatly  reduced. 

Case  III. — A  male  aged  30  was  admitted  to  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  sevcnl 
years  ago  with  a  history  of  having  been  ill  for  some  months.  He  had  lost  about  25 
pounds,  had  a  cough,  expectoration,  slight  fever  and  marked  hoarseness.  Examinir 
tion  of  the  lungs  showed  impairment,  feeble  breath  sounds  and  a  few  fine  rdles  at  the 
left  apex.  The  case  seemed  to  be  clearly  one  of  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tube^ 
culosis.  Two  weeks  after  his  admission  the  trouble  in  his  larynx  was  found  to  be 
specific  in  nature,  ruder  mixed  treatment  he  made  a  complete  recover\',  the  pll^ 
monary  signs  entirely  disappearing. 

Several  cases  have  been  sent  to  White  Haven  because  of  marked 
hoarseness  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  syphilitic  in  origiD.  Witk 
the  exception  of  the  case  just  mentioned  pulmonary  signs  were  wanting* 
These  cases  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  competent  laryngolo|:ical 
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exam i nation,  as  delay  in  instituting  antisyphilitic  treatment  may  lead  to 
serious  and  permanent  damage  of  the  larynx. 

Case  IV. — A  iniddle-Bged  womiin  be^an  to  suffer  from  ill  health  about  three 
years  prior  to  coming  under  observation.  She  had  lost  weight,  had  a  peraisteDt  cough 
nith  expectoration  and  ia  adilition  suffered  greatly  from  dyspnea.  At  times  she  had 
moderately  severe  asthmatic  attacks.  Examination  of  her  chest  showed  restriction 
of  motion  at  the  right  base;  the  percussion  not«  was  dull,  especially  anteriorly  at  the 
base,  and  the  breath  sounds  were  broncho- vesicular  in  type.  She  had  been  under 
treatment  during  most  of  this  period  for  tuberculosis  but  with  no  improvement. 
Persistent  alraence  of  tubercle  bacilli  lead  to  a  Wasscrinann  t«st  which  was  positive. 
Several  injections  of  salvarsan  brought  about  some  improvement  in  the  symptoms  but 
the  phvsical  signs  remained  unchanged.  In  this  case  the  pulmonary  process  had 
probably  advaoced  to  permanent  fibrosis. 

Case  V  (Phipps  Institute  Case  No,  1628).— A  female,  aged  52.  Admitted  to  the 
Phippe  Institute  in  1903.  She  gave  a  definite  history  of  having  acquired  syphilis  at 
the  age  of  15.  There  were  present  inteTstitial  keratitis,  perforation  of  the  palate,  and 
numerous  deep  scare  scattered  over  the  body.     The  present  illness  began  five  years 

trior  to  admission  with  cough  and  pain  in  the  right  side.  Two  years  later  she  had  a 
emoptysis  and  during  the  three  following  years  had  had  over  30  such  attacks.  On 
admission  she  had  cough,  greenish  expectoration,  night  sweats,  dyspnea  and  some  loss 
in  weight.  The  sputum  has  been  examined  repeatedly  for  tubercle  bacilli,  as  well  as 
other  organisms,  but  always  with  negative  results. 

Examination  ot  the  cheat  showed  restriction  of  motion  on  right  side,  most  marked 
at  the  base,  dulness  up  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  distant  breath  sounds  and  fine 
cracking  r&l^.  At  the  angle  of  the  scapula  there  was  a  stimll  area  of  tympany  on 
percussion,  whispering  pectoriloquy  and  bronchial  breathing. 

This  woman  has  been  seen  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twelve  years.  The 
symptoms,  including  an  occasional  hemoptysis,  have  remained  unchanged.     It  seems 

Erobable  that  in  this  case  the  pulmonary  process  (gumma  or  diffuse  fibroid  induration) 
as  ended  in  a  fibrosis  of  the  right  lower  lobe  and  that,  in  addition,  the  bronchi  have 
become  dilated.     A  similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Osier.' 

Diagnosis. — The  most  frequent  error  is  that  of  mistaking  pulmonary 
syphilis  for  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  are  often  identical.  If  the 
physical  signs  are  elicited  about  the  hilus  or  at  the  base  of  the  lung, 
tuberculosis,  almost  invariably,  can  be  ruled  out.  If,  however,  the 
lesion  is  located  in  the  apex  of  the  lung  syphilis  may  simulate  tuljercu- 
losis  so  closely  as  to  deceive  us  entirely.  To  establish  a  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  the  sputum  must  fw  negative  repeatedly  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  other  organisms  which  produce  lesions  of  a  simitar  nature;  other 
syphilitic  stigmata  must  be  present,  such  as  a  bone  lesion,  keratitis, 
indurated  testicle,  etc.;  and  the  Wussermann  test  must  be  positive.  The 
results  of  antisyphiUtic  treatment  also  furnish  valuable  evidence. 
Tuberculosis,  for  instance,  will  not  be  improved  either  by  the  use  of 
salvarsan  or  of  mercury  and  the  iodides.  Syphilis  on  the  other  hand  is 
markedly  improved  or  cured  by  the  u>5e  of  these  drugs  unless  permanent 
fibroid  changes  have  taken  place. 

Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis. — The  prevalence  of  both  these  diseases 
makes  it  inevitable  that  many  ca,ses  are  encountered  in  which  the  same 
iDdi\idual  ia  sulTering  from  both  infections. 

In  one  who  has  been  the  victim  of  syphiUs  for  many  years  the  oc- 
currence of  active  tuberculosis  may  be  brought  about  by  a  lowering  of 

stance  as  a   result   of  the   primary  infection.     The  course  of  the 

t'culosis  does  not  differ,  however,  from  that  occurring  in  non-syphilitic 
duals, 
the  other  hand,  if  both  diseases  develop  simultaneously  or  within 
♦  time  of  each  other,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed.     The 
'  Power  and  Mchpbt;  "System  of  Syphilis,"  vol.  iii,  p.  24. 
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tuberculous  infection  is  especially  apt  to  become  extremely  active  and 
to  pursue  a  rapid  and  acute  course.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  association  of  the  two  diseases  io 
an  active  form,  is  a  particularly  vicious  one  and  that  the  tuberculosis  is 
rarely  arrested  in  such  cases.  Distressing  examples  of  this  are  often 
seen  in  young  prostitutes  who  have  developed  tuberculosis  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  secondary  period  of  syphilis  and  in  whom  the  tuberculosis 
runs  a  very  rapid  course. 

INTRATHORACIC    TUMORS 

For  clinical  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  include  all  tumors 
arising  within  the  thorax  under  one  general  heading.  This  seems  best 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  similar;  although  here  and  there  a  case  is  encountered 
in  which  the  symptoms  and  physical  phenomena  point  definitely  to  the 
growth  being  limited  to  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura  or  some  portion 
of  the  mediastinum.  Furthermore,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  tumors 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  invade  the  thoracic  viscera  have  no 
striking  differences. 

Etiology. — The  malignant  tumors  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  most  common.  Malignant  growths. may  occur 
at  any  age.  Up  to  the  middle  period  of  life  the  tumor  is  almost  invariably 
sarcomatous  in  nature;  the  younger  the  subject  the  more  certainly  is  this 
true.  Beyond  middle  life  the  growth  may  be  a  carcinoma  or  a  sarcoma, 
usually  the  former.  Endotheliomas,  tumors  which  histologically  occupy 
a  position  midway  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  may  occur  at  any 
age.  Primary  malignant  growths  affecting  the  organs  of  the  thorax 
occur  more  frequently  among  males  than  females.  Owing  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  cancer  among  women  metastatic  growths  are  more  frequently 
encountered  in  this  sex.  In  a  series  of  71  cases  of  metastatic  mab'gnant 
growth  studied  by  Moore  and  Carman^  20  were  secondary  to  cancer  of 
the  breast  while  in  but  2  cases  was  the  primary  growth  in  the  utema 
Trauma  of  the  chest  wall  has  been  cited  as  an  occasional  cause  of  malignant 
disease  arising  within  the  thorax. 

Ancke^  has  reported  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Cobalt  miners  of  the 
Schneeberg  district  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland  are  very  liable  to  primary 
sarcoma  of  the  lung.  Whether  it  is  due  to  irritation  from  dust  (Adami)flr 
whether  the  endemic  occurrence  points  to  an  infectious  origin  (Strumpdl) 
is  uncertain. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  lung  is  generally  looked  upon  as  of  relativelj 
rare  occurrence.  According  to  Sailer  and  Torrey^  this  beUef  is  not  iwi 
founded.  By  combining  various  statistics  they  were  able  to  coDeei 
87,451  autopsies  among  which  130  primary  carcinomas  of  the  limg  wew 
found;  that  is,  of  100,000  deaths,  156  are  caused  by  cancer  primary  ii 
the  lung.  McMahon  and  Carman^  place  the  number  of  authentic 
cases  of  primary  carcinomas  at  428. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  large  bronchi  is  not  common.     Well»* 
has  collected  90  cases. 

^Artier.  Jour,  of  Roentgenology  y  March,  1916. 

^Dissert.,  Miinch.,  1884. 

^  Penna.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1913. 

*  Avier.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  Jan.,  1918. 

s  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  March,  1913. 
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Primary  involvement  of  the  pleura  by  a  carcinoma  is  rare,  there 
being  not  more  than  40  or  50  cases  on  record.  It  is  possible  as  Lord 
suggests,  that  instances  of  the  disease  have  not  infrequently  escaped 
notice  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  confused  with 
thickening  of  the  pleura  due  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  process. 

Primary  sarcoma  o!  the  lung  is  much  less  common  than  carcinoma. 
Passler*  found  among  1000  cases  of  malignant  disease  16  cases  of  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  lung  and  4  of  primary  sarcoma;  Seydel^  in  an  analysis 
of  10,829  autopsies  found  20  primary  carcinomas  and  8  sarcomas. 
RoUeston  and  Trevor^  in  3983  autopsies  found  three  primary  sarcomas 
aDd  no  carcinomas  of  the  lung.  Lord^  has  collected  42  cases  in  which 
the  tumor  was  an  undoubted  or  probable  primary  sarcoma. 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  bronchi  and  pleura  is  even  rarer  than  primary 
carcinoma.  Bernard*  has  collected  24  instances  of  primary  sarcoma  of 
the  pleura. 

The  lungs  may  be  invaded  secondarily  by  a  malignant  growth  by 
direct  extension  from  adjacent  structures  or  by  metastasis  from  some 
distant  organ.  If  the  growth  is  a  carcinoma  the  initial  focus  may  be  one 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  such  as  the  stomach,  liver  or  pancreas,  or  the 
primary  growth  may  be  in  the  prostate.  Metastasis  may  take  place 
by  way  of  the  blood  stream  or  the  lymphatics.  Direct  extension  of  the 
disease  may  occur  when  the  primary  focus  is  in  the  mammary  gland, 
esophagus  or  thyroid  gland.  According  to  Seydel^  metastatic  growths 
in  the  lungs  due  to  cancer  occur  approximately  ten  times  as  frequently 
as  the  primary  growths.  If  the  primary  tumor  is  a  sarcoma,  the  most 
common  origin  of  the  growth  is  the  marrow  of  one  of  the  long  bones.  Two 
tumors  which  liistologically  resemble  both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are 
the  hypernephromas  and  malignant  deciduomas;  both  the  hyperneph- 
romas and  the  deciduomas  are  especially  apt  to  metastasize  to  the  lungs. 
Of  22  cases  of  hypernephroma  collected  from  the  literature  by  Woolley^ 
metastasis  to  the  lungs  occurred  in  13.  Malignant  deciduoma  involves 
the  lungs  secondarily  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  in  some 
instances  first  manifests  itself  by  coughing,  pleuritic  pain,  hemoptysis, 
and  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest.** 

The  Mediastinum, — Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  mediastinal  contents 

and  the  close  relationship  important  structures  bear  to  each  other  in  this 

confined  space  the  occurrence  of  a  tumor  whether  benign  or  malignant 

is  a  serious  matter.     Comparatively  small  benign  tumors  may  produce 

most  serious  symptoms.     Tumors   comprising   the   benign   group  are 

individually  quite  rare  and  the  aggregate  number  of  all  benign  tumors  is 

not  large.     Among  the  benign  tumors  encountered  in  the  mediastinum 

may  be  mentioned  the  following:  fibroma,  lipoma,  chondroma,  myoma, 

simple  cyst  and  dermoid  cyst  and  teratoma.     Of  the  benign  tumors 

dermoid    cysts    are  by  far  the  most  common.     Hertzle^  has  reported 

6  cases  and  collected  72  cases  from  the  Uterature. 

»  Virchow's  ArcAit;,  Band  cxiv,  S.  191,  1896. 
«  MUnchner  Med.  Woch.,  Ivii,  No.  9,  1910. 
»  BrU,  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  14,  1903. 

•  '* Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lungs  and  Pleura,"  1915. 

•  Virehow*8  Archiv,  cxxi,  156,  1913. 

•  Loc.  CU. 

^  Amer,  Jour.  Med.  Sc.j  cxxv.  1903. 

•  Stevens,  Am,  Jour.  Med.  *Sc.,  cxliv,  1912. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Med.  <S>c.,  August,  1916. 
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By  far  the  commonest  tumors  involving  the  mediastinum  are  I 
comprising  the  malignant  group.  Hare  in  1889  collected  520  instB 
of  mediastinal  affections  and  of  this  number  he  classed  134  as  carcim 
and  98  as  sarcoma.  Many  of  the  cases  included  in  his  analysis 
reported  at  a  time  when  the  histological  distinction  between  the 
types  of  malignant  tumors  was  not  fully  understood.  Now  that 
nature  of  these  tumors  is  better  known  it  is  recognized  that  sarcoo 
much  more  common  than  carcinoma.  Eudotbelioma  rarely  invades 
mediastinum  primarily ;  it  may  extend  from  a  primary  pleural  growth 


Fia.  320.— Colloid 


Morbid  Anatomy. — Benign  tumors  occurring  in  the  lungs  or  bnm 
are  quite  rare.  They  usually  involve  some  one  of  the  mediastinal  bW 
tures.  As  has  already  been  stated  a  tumor  involving  either  the  lunp 
bronchi  is  usually  malignant.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  in  i«iO 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  that  the  right  side  is  more  freqW 
involved  than  the  left.  Adier'  states  that  the  difference  in  the  in"' 
ment  of  the  two  sides  is  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  theory,  f  ri 
'  "Primary  Malignant  Growtlis  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchi,"  1911. 
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hat  in  69  cases  the  two  sides  were  involved  with  approximately 
■equency.  Primary  sarcoma  is  also  quite  as  apt  to  occur  on  one 
the  other. 

tary  malignant  growths  may  occur  as  a  single  large  tumor  having 
n  in  the  root  of  the  lung  and  extending  into  the  pulmonary  tissue 
!  may  be  a  number  of  small  nodules  varj-ing  in  size  from  a  hazel- 
%  small  orange.     Less  commonly  the  lung  may  be  studded  with 


odules  resembling  miliary  tubercles.  This  widespread  tlistribu- 
metimes  referred  to  as  carcinomatosis  or  sarcomatosis,  as  the  case 
,  is  seen  more  frequently  as  a  result  of  metastasis  (Figs.  320  and 
Occasionally  the  growths  are  almost  entirely  subpleural.  Rarely 
lor  may  be  single  and  foimd  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  one  of 
;er  bronchi. 

ead  of  appearing  as  an  isolated  tumor  formation  the  growth  may 
1  an  infiltrating  form.  Wilson  Fox  describes  two  types  of  infiltra- 
First,  it  may  occur  as  a  general  infiltration  in  which  large  areas 
ling  are  involved.  This  may  be  uniform  or  here  iind  there  traces 
lonary  tissue  may  remain  intact.     The  process  closely  resembles 
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a  dense  tuberculous  infiltration  (see  Fig.  325).  Secondly,  the  infiltra- 
tion may  radiate  from  the  root  of  the  lung  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  Chan- 
Dels  attending  the  bronchi.  Small  or  large  tumor  nodules  or  masses  may 
be  seen  surrounding  the  bronchi.  In  some  instances  the  bronchi  are  but 
little  involved  and  the  lung  tissue  is  chiefly  affected. 

The  carcinomatous  growths  are  of  a  white,  grayish  or  grayish-yellow 
color  and  are  of  firm  consistency.  When  they  occur  in  the  lung  tissue 
they.are  apt  to  be  softer,  and  may  break  down  and  empty  into  a  bronchuB 


FlO.   322. — Large  metastatic  growth  in  rii{ht  lung.      Primary  grovth  a  byperoephroal «l 
left  kidney. 

thus  forming  a  cavity.     The  most  common  form  of  cancer  is  that  com-    I 
posed  of  cylindrical  cells.     Metastases  to  other  organs  in  the  body  in 
quite  common.     Bronchial  carcinoma  is  especially  prone  to  give  rise  to 
metastasis  to  the  brain  (Weller), 

Sarcomatous  growths  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  isolated  tumon 
which  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Large  single  growths  aometimea  attiin 
the  size  of  an  infant's  head  (Fig.  322).  Infiltrating  growths  are  Icn 
common  than  with  carcinoma.  The  tumors  are  usually  somewhat  soft 
and  of  a  grayish,  whitish  or  reddish  color.     Any  type  of  sarcoma  may 
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be  found  but  the  small  round-celled  variety  is  the  most  common.  Meta- 
stasis occurs  but  is  less  common  than  in  the  case  of  carcinoma.  Other 
changes  in  the  limgs  may  consist  of  congestion  or  aletectasis  in  the  tissue 
immediately  around  the  tumor  masses.  Less  frequently  broncho- 
pneumonia, abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  arise.  A  pleural  eflfu- 
mon  is  not  uncommon  especially  when  the  pleura  is  involved.  Efifusions 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  malignant  disease  not  only  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  reaccumulate  after  removal  but  are  also  often  hemorrhagic 
in  character.     The  last  feature  is  always  suggestive  of  malignancy. 

While  there  are  some  who  believe  the  association  of  tvbercuLosis  and 

malig^^ant  disease  of  the  lungs  is  not  infrequent  the  majority  of  observers 

hold  the  view  that  the  two  diseases  xarely  coexist.     Among  the  662 

autopsies  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there  has  been  no  instance  in  which 

the  two  diseases  occurred  together.     K.  Wolf^  has  reported  31  cases  of 

malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  in  13  of  which  tuberculosis  also  existed. 

Shaw^  however,  accepts  but  8  of  these  as  being  even  possible  and  regards 

most  of  them  as  doubtful.     He  furthermore  holds  that  the  only  true  test 

is  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli.     Among  60  cases  of  malignant 

disease  studied  by  Ross»  there  were  2  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli 

were  found  in  the  sputum.     He  states  that  the  frequency  of  healed 

tuberculous    lesions    found    at    the  autopsy  is  of  no  significance  as 

they  are  found   with  equal  frequency  in  individuals  dying  of  other 

diseases. 

Secondary  involvement  of  the  lungs  mp,y  occur  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sion from  a  nearby  source  or  as  the  result  of  metastasis  from  a  distant 
focus  and  while  the  lungs  may  escape  it  is  rare  for  the  metastatic  growths 
fo  occur  in  the  lungs  alone.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  primary  tumor 
is  located  in  the  breast,  esophagus,  stomach,  liver,  peritoneum,  testes 
3-nd  bones.  The  secondary  growths  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  large 
or  small  isolated  nodules.  There  may  be  only  one  or  they  may  be  mul- 
tiple. Rarely  the  secondary  invasion  takes  the  form  of  a  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion and  still  more  rarely  carcinoma  may  occur  in  a  miliary  form  (car- 
cinomatosis). As  a  rule,  the  histology  of  the  secondary  tumors  is  that 
of  the  parent  growth. 

Malignant  disease  involving  the  pleura  may  be  primary  or  secondary 
^  the  result  of  direct  extension  from  the  lung  or  as  part  of  a  general 
Metastasis.     When  primary  the  most  common  form  is  an  endothelioma. 
j^Tien  malignant  disease  affects  the  pleura  primarily  it  manifests  itself 
in  two  forms.     First,  it  may  consist  of  an  infiltrating  process  which  greatly 
iiicreases  the  thickness  of  the  pleura.     Not  uncommonly  the  parietal 
layer  is  involved  exclusively  without  implication  of  the  chest  structures 
but  extending  into  the  mediastinal  tissues  (Wilson  Fox).     If  limited  to 
the  pleura  the  change  may  be  attributed  to  simple  inflammatory  thick- 
ening.    Secondly,  the  growth  may  consist  of  large  or  small  nodules 
in  both  layers  of  the  pleura  (Fig.  323).     The  infiltrating  and  nodular 
forms  may  occur  together.     Direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  the 
lungs  or  mediastinum  may  cause  the  same  changes. 

Mediastinal  tumors  of  the  benign  types  are  of  pathological  interest 
only  and  during  life  are  not  to  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  with 
the  exception  of  dermoid  cysts. 

*  FortachrUte  der  Medicin^  1895,  xiii. 
^Brii,  Med,  Jour.,  1901,  i,  1831. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1910. 
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The  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  growths,  on  the  other  hand, 
present  characteristics  which  render  it  possible  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  tumor  in  many  instances.  A  sarcoma 
may  spring  from  the  connective  tissue  in  the  mediastinum,  the  peribron- 
chial or  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  Tumors  in  this  situatiODare 
usually  of  the  spindle-celled  type  or  lympho-sarcoma,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common.  The  tumor  usually  consists  of  a  solid  mass  which  by 
its  extension  exerts  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  mediastinal  cootents. 
It  may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mediastinum  and  invade  the  lungs 
secondarily.     Tumois  situated  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  very  often 


of  pleura. 

cause  a  !)uluin){  of  the  chest  wall  in  the  median  line  or  to  one  side  or  tbt 
other  of  the  sternum. 

The  consistency  of  these  tumors  is  moderately  firm  and  they  areot* 
gray,  yellowish-gray  or  reddish  color.  Rapidly  growing  tumors  areap* 
to  be  quite  soft  and  friable. 

A  primary  i-nrt-inoma  is  not  common  in  the  mediastinum.  If  ** 
eliminate  cases  which  should  be  classed  as  sarcomas,  lympho-sarcontfSi 
secondary  carcinonijis,  pleural  endotheliomas,  and  bronchial  carcinonu^ 
few  cases  remain  (Christian).  A  mediastinal  growth  occurring  in  mid't' 
aged  people  and  wliich  tends  to  spread  to  surrounding  structures  as  ini- 
cated  by  the  symptoms,  physical  signs  and  roentgenograms,  is  probably' 
carcinoma.  The  final  proof,  however,  must  rest  on  the  histologic* 
examination. 
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ms. — From  the  clinical  standpoint  the  benign  tumors  can  be 
from  consideration.  With  one  exception  they  are  of  patho- 
erest  only.  Dermoid  cysts  will  be  considered  separately, 
oms  of  malignant  growths  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
which  occur  in  all  forms;  (2)  constitutional  symptoms;  and 
symptoms  which  indicate  either  the  nature  or  the  location  of 

BT. — The  onset  may  be  insidious  with  a  gradual  failure  of 
it  may  be  more  or  less  acute  with  severe  symptoms  and  all 
ees  of  a  rapid  decline. 
ta,   cough,   expectoration   and   pain   are   the   most   common 

a  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms 
d  in  intrathoracic  growths.  It  may  be  due  to  destruction  of 
lary  tissue  by  the  tumor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne 
lat  intense  dyspnea  may  occur  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
damage  demonstrable  in  the  lungs.  Cyanosis  is  commonly 
der  these  circumstances.  In  a  case  seen  in  the  Phipps  Insti- 
itient's  only  symptoms  were  intense  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and  a 
;h.  Examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  a  few  scattered  r&les 
des,  but  no  localizing  signs.  The  heart  showed  nothing  ab- 
1  the  pulse  rate  was  under  90.  At  the  autopsy  not  more  than 
>n  nodules,  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  were  found  in  each 
5  primary  disease  consisted  of  a  small  scirrhous  carcinoma  in 
jast.  The  cause  of  the  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  in  such  cases  is 
itood.  Dyspnea  may  occur  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
icbi  or  trachea  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  tumors.  In  some 
ij  is  believed  to  be  due  to  pressure  on  nerve  trunks.  It  may  be 
>  as  the  result  of  a  large  complicating  pleural  effusion. 
BBculty  in  breathing  is  usually  constant  but  it  may  be  par- 
i  character.     Occasionally  it  is  severe  enough  to  be  termed 

tion  to  the  dyspnea  the  breath  sounds  may  have  a  stridulous 
16  result  of  pressure  on  the  main  bronchi  or  trachea.  Hoarse- 
►ccur  also  if  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  involved. 
—This  is  an  almost  constant  symptom;  in  Walshe's  experience 
iably  present  when  the  lungs  are  involved.  It  may  be  due 
iated  bronchitis  or  as  the  result  of  pressure.     It  varies  greatly 

• 

nation. — The  sputum  may  be  mucoid,  mucopurulent,  blood- 
r  hemorrhagic.     The  presence  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  the 

of  small  hemoptyses  is  extremely  common  when  the  lungs 
ed.  Occasionally  the  expectorated  blood  is  thick,  dark  in 
closely  resembles  currant  jelly.  When  present  it  is  highly 
of  malignant  disease. 

s  of  suspected  mahgnant  disease  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  the 
specially  when  hemorrhagic  in  character,  should  be  examined 
Dscopically  and  microscopically.  As  the  result  of  necrosis  and 
bits  of  the  tumor  mass  may  be  discharged  in  the  sputum  and 

whitish,  grayish  or  pinkish-colored  particles  or  shreds.  These 
Y  resemble  small  pieces  of  washed-out  meat  (Salter).  In  the 
ecimen  there  may  be  present  a  large  number  of  cells,  either 
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isolated  or  in  clusters,  which  are  very  suggestive  of  malignant  disease. 
So  too  is  the  presence  of  refractive  spherical  bodies  containing  fatty 
granules  (Lenhartz).  In  a  case  seen  several  years  ago  the  presence  of 
numerous  clusters  of  large  cells  in  the  sputum  gave  the  first  clue  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Pain  may  be  the  first  symptom.     It  is  usually  an  indication  that  the 
pleura  is  involved  either  primarily  or  secondarily.     It  may  arise,  ho-wr. 
ever,  as  the  result  of  pressure.     Tumors  in  the  mediastinum  may,    by 
extending  forward,  give  rise  to  pain  similar  to  that  occurring  in  thoracic 
aneurism.     The  pain  may  be  constant  or  paroxysmal.     In  the  pleura/ 
cases  it  may  have  all  the  features  of  an  acute  pleurisy  while  in  the 
mediastinal  cases  it  may  produce  a  dull  boring  pain  due  to  pressure  and 
erosion.     Neuralgic  pain  may  also  occur  if  the  intercostal  nerves  are 
involved  and  associated  with  this  there  may  be  herpes  zoster.     In  some 
instances  the  pain  is  objective  entirely  and  can  be  elicited  only  by  pressure 
with  the  palpating  finger. 

2.  Constitutional  Symptoms. — Malignant  disease  of  the  thoracic 
organs  give  rise  to  the  same  constitutional  symptoms  as  do  malignant 
growths  in  any  portion  of  the  body.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
exceedingly  rapid  or  it  may  be  relatively  slow.  Wilson  Fox  states  that 
the  duration  of  the  disease  ranges  from  four  years  to  three  weeks  while 
Walshe  found  the  maximum  length  of  time  to  be  twenty-seven  months  and 
the  minimum  three  and  a  half  months.  The  acuteness  of  the  disease 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rate  of  the  growth  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  it  exerts.  In  the  case  of  mediastinal  growths  the  disease  may 
have  been  present  for  some  time  before  pressure  symptoms  finally  direct 
attention  to  its  presence.  In  practically  all  cases  there  is  a  more  or  less 
rapid  loss  in  weight  and  strength  and  the  patient  becomes  cachectic. 
Night  sweats  are  common  and  an  irregular  type  of  fever  is  frequently 
present  (Fig.  324).  In  common  with  other  chronic  wasting  diseases, 
anemia,  malaise,  a  capricious  appetite  and  digestive  disturbances  are 
common. 

Metastases  to  other  portions  of  the  body  may  take  place  and  entirely 
mask  the  pulmonary  lesion.  Metastasis  to  the  brain  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  tumors  originating  in  the  bronchi.  Death  finally  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  asthenia,  hemorrhage  or  an  acute  infection. 

3.  Pressure  Symptoms. — For  the  most  part  the  special  or  localizing 
symptoms  result  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  mediastinal  growths. 
Pressure  on  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal 
dyspnea  or  cough  and  occasionally  to  attacks  of  vomiting.  The  pulse 
may  be  increased  in  frequency  or  occasionally  it  may  be  greatly  retarded. 
If  the  jrecurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  especially  the  left,  are  involved  by  the 
growth  there  may  be  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic 
may  lead  to  inequalities  of  the  pupils,  that  on  the  affected  side  being 
contracted  or  dilated. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  blood-vessels  are  not  unusual  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  veins  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  arteries.  In  not  a 
few  cases  inequality  of  the  radial  arteries  has  been  noted.  As  the  result 
of  pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava  or  one  of  its  main  tributaries,  the 
veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  become  greatly  dilated,  vari- 
cose and  tortuous.  In  addition  the  face,  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and 
the  arms  may  become  cyanosed,  swollen,  and  edematous.     At  times  the 
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i  of  the  neck  and  chest  wall  become  brawny  and  very  tense.  The 
lees  of  venous  stasis  may  be  Umited  to  one  side  or  may  involve 
Bides.     As  the  result  of  the  interference  with  the  returning  blood 


ral  symptoms  may  occur,  such  as  headache,  vertigo  and  som- 
ce.  These  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  increased  by  exertion  and,  in 
instances,  are  among  the  first  manifestations  of  an  intrathoracic 
h. 
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Pressure  on  the  esophagus  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Dermoid  Cyst. — ^As  previously  stated  this  growth  is  the  only  one  of 
the  benign  tumors  which  is  of  clinical  interest.  The  most  common  situa- 
tion of  tumors  of  this  type  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  behind  the 
sternum.  The  cyst  or  tumor,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  any  manifestations  whatever.  When  symptoms  are  present 
they  are  the  same  as  those  arising  from  any  form  of  tumor,  namely, 
cough,  expectoration,  pain  and  pressure  symptoms.  When  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  a  tumor  is  the  cause  of  the  above  symptoms  a  dermoid 
cyst  or  tumor  is  to  be  suspected  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  and 
long  drawn  out.  This  is  in  contrast  to  malignant  tumors  which  are 
characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  a  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  dermoid  cyst  is  the  presence  of  hair  in  the  sputum.  In 
some  instances  the  cyst  ruptures  through  the  chest  wall  in  which  case 
particles  of  hair  may  be  detected  in  the  discharge  from  the  fistulous 
opening. 

Secondary  Growths. — The  symptoms  of  secondary  malignant  growths 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  growths.  The 
diagnosis  is  oftener  easier,  however,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  primary 
growth  or  the  knowledge  that  a  malignant  tumor  has  been  removed. 
Under  these  circumstances  respiratory  symptoms  which  might  otherwise 
be  misinterpreted  are  recognized  as  being  due,  in  all  probability,  to 
secondary  malignant  growths. 

Physical  Signs. — Generally  speaking  the  abnormal  physical  signs 
produced  by  intrathoracic  tumors  are  elicited  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
chest  except  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  growths  which,  although  occurring 
most  frequently  in  the  upper  half  of  the  thorax,  are  situated  behind  or 
just  to  one  side  of  the  sternum.  The  apices  are  rarely  involved  except 
as  part  of  a  general  invasion  of  the  entire  lung.  In  the  metastatic  cases 
physical  signs  pointing  to  pulmonary  involvement  are  commonly  absent 
or  very  indefinite.  Physical  signs  indicative  of  a  pleural  effusion,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  relatively  frequent. 

Inspection. — This  may  be  entirely  negative.  In  the  case  of  medias- 
tinal involvement  pressure  signs  may  be  detected.  The  pupils  may  be 
unequal  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic.  Dilatation  of  the 
veins  in  the  chest  is  common.  Usually  the  veins  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  are  the  ones  involved  but  the  veins  of  the  arms,  lower  thons 
and  upper  abdomen  may  be  involved  also.  Venous  stasis  may  also 
manifest  itself  by  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  ears.  Edema  of  the  chest 
wall  also  occurs.  If  the  growth  is  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  may  present  a  bulging  point  and  this  external  tumor 
may  pulsate.  The  pulsation  is  due  to  transmission  of  the  aortic  impulse. 
Localized  bulging  may  be  noted  also  in  other  portions  of  the  cheskf 
especially  in  rapidly  growing  tumors. 

If  the  growth  is  unilateral  the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  exptfd 
poorly.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  may  be  displaced.  In  some  is* 
stances  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  with  or  without  enlargemost  cf 
the  long  bones  (hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthopathy)  may  devdkf 
very  rapidly  (see  Fig.  3).  If  the  tumor  originates  in  one  of  thelui' 
bronchi  direct  inspection  of  the  growth  is  possible  through  the  broncfc^i 
scope. 
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Palpation. — Over  the  involved  area  of  the  lungs  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  usually  absent  or  greatly  diminished.  Palpation  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize differences  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides.  Firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  tips  will  often  elicit  tender  spots,  especially  if  the  pleura 
is  involved.  Pressure  with  the  finger  tips  also  may  reveal  the  presence 
of  edema  of  the  chest  wall.  In  some  instances  the  superficially  placed 
lymph  nodes  may  show  enlargement  as  the  result  of  metastasis. 

Percussion. — Areas  of  absolute  dulness  may  occur  at  any  point  and 
are  dependent  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  growth.  Duliiess  is  most 
commonly  encountered  directly  over  or  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
interscapular  region  and  over  the  base  of  the  lungs. 

Auscultation. — If  the  growth  is  hmitcd  to  the  mediastinum  there  may 
be  no  noticeable  auscultatory  change.  If  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
trachea  or  large  bronchi  the  breath  sounds  may  have  a  harsh  and  stridu- 
lous  character.  Involvement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  either  primarily 
or  secondarily  may  give  rise  to  broncho- vesicular,  bronchial  or  suppressed 
breath  sounds,  in  the  pulmonary  cases  rales  are  nearly  always  heard 
as  the  result  of  an  associated  bronchitis.  With  involvement  of  the 
pleura  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  are  usually  distant  and  suppressed. 
X-ray  Examination. — -An  X-ray  examination  is  always  desirable  in 
cases  of  a  suspected  malignant  growth.  It  has  been  shown  by  Carman 
and  his  co-workers  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  roentgen  findings  are  distinctive  and  that  a  positive  diagnosis  is  possi- 
ble by  tins  means  when  other  methods  only  suggest  mahgnancy.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  these  observers,  however,  there  should  be  a 
careful  correlation  of  the  roentgen  findings  with  the  clinical  history  and 
the  physical  and  laboratory  findings. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  primary  mahgnant  growths  is  not 
easy.  This  is  due  in  part  to  their  rarity  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  encountered  in  the  more  common 
thoracic  affections.  Secondary  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  in  tiie  majority  of  instances,  easily  recognized  providing 
there  is  present  a  primary  growth  or  the  knowledge  that  such  a  growth 
lias  been  removed.  If,  however,  the  primary  growth  escapes  detection 
and  gives  rise  to  no  s>Tnptoms  metastasis  to  the  lungs  may  occur  without 
the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  being  suspected.  Pressure  symptoms 
should  always  suggest  an  intrathoracic  growth  especially  when  aneurism 
can  be  excluded.  The  only  distinctive  feature  of  these  growths  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  large  cells,  singly  or  in  clusters,  in  the  sputum  and 
this  is  available  in  the  lung  cases  only. 

riiAercM/oeza.— Instances  of  mahgnant  disease  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients.  Washburn' 
reports  the  finding  of  5  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  out  of 
198  autopsies  at  the  Boston  Consumptives  Hospital.  The  fact  that 
intrathoracic  growths  almost  invariably  give  rise  to  symptoms  which 
are  associated  constantly  with  tuberculosis  is  responsible  for  this.  The 
persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  the  marked  dyspnea 
and  the  locahzation  of  the  physical  signs  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  about 
the  roots  or  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  should  serve  as  warnings.  Tubercu- 
losis is  either  locaUzed  at  the  summit  of  the  lung  or  if  the  whole  lung  is 
diseased,  the  most  destructive  lesions  are  found  where  the  process  first 
'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  October  2S,  1915. 
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started,  namely,  at  the  apex.  Occasionally  the  malignant  growth  is 
confined  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  (Fig.  32.'>).  In  such  cases  a  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  can  be  avoided  only  by  giving  heed  to  the  negative 
sputum  examinations. 

5ronc/(i(is.— Occasionally  cases  of  malignant  disease  are  encountered 
in  which  there  are  no  localizing  signs  in  the  lungs  and  all  that  c&n  be 
detected  is  the  presence  of  scattered  r&lea.  If  the  sputum  is  blood- 
etreaked  and  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli  and  in  addition,  the  heart 


shows  no  evidence  of  failing  compensation,  maUgnant  disease 
be  thought  of.  Extreme  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  occurring  in  a  case  pi^ 
senting  the  physical  signs  of  a  simple  bronchitis  are  very  BUf^eetive  of 
malignant  disease. 

Chronic  infiammaiory  conditions  of  the  lung  are  to  be  distioguielnd 
from  malignant  disease  by  their  long  duration  and  the  absence  of  eevm 
constitutional  symptoms. 

Pleural  Effusion. — The  frequency  with  which  malignant  disease  'tt 
mistaken  for  a  pleural  effusion  has  long  been  recognized.     The  causea  cf 
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the  buying  of  the  affected  side,  the  fiat  percussion  note  and 
ie  of  the  voice  and  breath  sounds.  Pleural  effusion  rarely 
o  pressure  symptoms  although  the  displacement  of  the  thoracic 
pecially  the  heart,  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  cases  of 
disease.  The  presence  or  absence  of  Grocco's  triangle  is 
of  service  in  distinguishing  the  two  conditions.  The  most 
thod  is  the  use  of  an  exploring  needle.  In  addition  the  X-rays 
jtUized  in  all  doubtful  cases. 


;aant  disease  and  pleural  effusion  coexist  the  exciting  cause  of 
ay  be  overlooked.  A  hemorrhagic  effusion  while  not  pathog- 
f  malignant  disease,  is  suggestive.  Ross'  in  a  study  of  60 
^ignant  disease  involving  the  mediastinum  stated  that  there 
ision  in  29  and  of  this  number  15  were  hemorrhagic. 
id  effusions  may  be  mistaken  for  malignant  disease  and  vice 
'  Edinburgh  Med  Jour.,  December,  1914 
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versa.  The  differentiation  rests  for  the  most  part,  on  the  use  of  the  explor- 
ing needle,  the  X-ray  examination  and  the  conrae  of  the  disease. 

Pericardial  Effusion. — A  tumor  involving  the  anterior  mediastinum 
at  times  assumes  the  pyramidal  shape  of  a  pericardial  effusion  {Fig.  326), 

In  case  of  an  effusion  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  usually  marked  while 
pressure  symptoms  are  absent;  the  reverse  is  true  in  cases  of  tumor.  As 
in  all  mediastinal  affections  the  X-raj-s  are  invaluable. 

Aneurism  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — Many  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  aneurism  also  occur  in  tumors  involving  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
Thus  the  tumor  may  cause  a  bulging  of  the  chest  wall  over  the  site  in 
which  aneurisms  commonly  occur  and  this  bulging  tumor  may  be  seen 
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to  pulsate  as  tlie  result  of  transmission  of  the  normal  aortic  inipull 
through  the  tumor.  Furtheimore,  the  tumor  may  cause,  by  i^ 
on  the  main  arterial  branches,  an  inequality  of  the  pulses,  in  the  a 
of  a  tumor  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile  in  character,  a  thrill  i 
present  and  a  diastolic  murmur  is  also  very  rare.  In  young  individoi 
aneurism  is  much  less  common  than  tumor.  An  X-ray  examinatid 
should  always  be  made  in  doubtful  cases. 

Leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  Diwase. — Involvement  of  the  medias^ 
lymph    nodes    often    masks    the    picture    of    these    conditions. 
physical  signs  are  those  of  a  mediastinal  tumor.     The  presence  of  a 
larged  lymph  nodes  elsewhere  and  the  blood  picture  serve  to  differentii' 
them.     The  X-raj's  will  also  show  the  enlarged  lymph  nodes  (Fig.  ?" 
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INTRATHORACIC   GOITRE 

A  not  uncommon  source  of  respiratory  symptoms  is  an  intrathoracic 
)r  substernal  goitre.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  roentgen  rays  the 
)resence  of  this  type  of  goitre  is  easily  detected.  Formerly  it  is  estimated 
hat  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  recognized  prior  to  operation.  C. 
i.  Ma\'o^  states  that  the  majority  of  instances  of  ordinary  or  simple 
umors  of  the  thyroid  consist  of  two  types — the  colloid  goitre  or  diffuse 
idenonia  and  the  encapsulated  adenoma.  The  greater  number  of  intra- 
horacic  goitres  are  one  of  these  two  varieties. 

The  condition  is  always  to  be  suspected  in  the  presence  of  pressure 
yniptoms,  as  the  size,  appearance  and  density  of  the  thyroid  in  the  neck 
<  rarely  sufficient  to  account  for  those  symptoms. 

There  may  be  a  feeling  of  suffocation  on  exertion  or  the  patient  may 
•e  subject  to  these  attacks  when  lying  down  or  when  asleep.  The  feeling 
f  suffocAtion  is  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea.  The  voice  may  be 
usky  or  metallic  in  quality  due  to  compression  of  a  retnirrent  laryngeal 
erve.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnea  on  exertion  there  may  be  swelling 
f  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  cvanosis  of  the  face. 

On  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  gland  in  the  neck  is  usually  that  of 
moderate-sized  tumor  which  seems  to  enlarge  at  its  base  or  to  disappear 
ito  the  chest.  As  a  rule  it  becomes  pear-shaped  with  the  larger  end 
own.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  once  the  goitre  gets  into  the  chest, 
le  funnel  shape  of  the  chest  permits  the  lower  end  to  expand,  while 
16  upper  portion  is  contracted  by  the  narrow  thoracic  aperature.  As 
le  intrathoracic  portion  enlarges,  it  tends  to  draw  down  the  extrathoracic 
irt  so  that  the  latter  may  appear  in  the  neck  as  a  small  nodule. 

The  vein^  of  the  neck  and  upper  chest  may  be  dilated  and  the  breath- 
g  is  that  of  an  obstructive  dyspnea.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  intrathoracic 
)rtion  may  be  felt  above  the  clavicle.  On  percussion  there  is  dulness 
'er  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  and  this  may  extend  to  either  side 
)ward  and  toward  the  clavicle. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  intrathoracic  goitre  may  be  the  cause 
pressure  symptoms  and  give  the  signs  of  a  tumor  in  the  upper  portion 
the  chest  without  there  being  any  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  the  neck. 

Enlargement  of  the  Thymus 

A  number  of  terms  have  been  employed  to  indicate  an  increase  in 
e  size  of  the  thymus:  Persistence  of  the  thynms,  hyperplasia,  hyper- 
Dphy,  status  lymphaticus,  status  thymico-lymphaticus,  lymphatism, 
ymic  tracheostenosis. 

General  Considerations. — ^Little  is  known  concerning  the  thymus  and 
ere  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  histological  status. 
f  some  it  is  classed  among  the  ductless  glands,  although  structurally  it 
s  little  resemblance  to  these  organs;  others  look  upon  it  as  an  epithelial 
•ucture;  the  majority  of  observers,  however,  consider  the  thymus  as 
longing  to  the  lymphoid  organs.  At  birth  the  thymus  is  seen  to  con- 
t  of  a  pinkish  mass  lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
d  extending  from  just  below  the  thyroid  to  the  pericardium.  It  is 
tnposed  of  two  long,  flat  lobes  more  or  less  fused  together,  although 

»  Collected  Papers  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  1910,  p.  469. 
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often  separated  by  a  fissure.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  connective  tissue  capsule 
that  sends  in  trabeculse  dividing  it  into  lobes  and  lobules.  The  sac  is 
loosely  attached  to  the  sternum  in  front,  laterally  to  the  pleurs,and 
posteriorly  is  firmly  .united  to  the  pericardium.  Prolongations  also 
connect  it  with  the  trachea,  bronchi  and  pulmonary  veins.  At  birth 
the  thymus  weighs  from  7  to  10  grams.  According  to  Warthin  glands 
weighing  20  or  30  grams  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  abnormally 
enlarged.  The  thymus  gradually  increases  in  size  up  to  the  second  year. 
It  may  then  remain  stationary  or  gradually  undergo  atrophy.  With 
the  advent  of  puberty  it  undergoes  rapid  involution  and  by  the  twentieth 
year  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue  (see  Figs.  65, 
111,  113,  114). 

The  function  of  the  organ  is  equally  obscure.  Krehl  is  of  the  opinion 
that  its  entire  anatomical  development,  its  persistence  through  adoles- 
cence, its  regression  as  growth  nears  completion — all  speak  for  its  r61e 
in  the  building  of  the  body.  But  although  there  has  been  considerable 
experimental  work  done  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
nothing  definite  is  known.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  there 
is,  apparently,  some  relationship  between  the  thymus  and  the  testes, 
castration  delaying  the  involution  of  the  thymus  while  removal  of  the 
latter  causes  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  testes.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  organ  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  osseous  and  central 
nervous  systems  and  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  blood-making  organs. 

Although  the  thymus  may  be  the  seat  of  disease  such  an  occunence 
is  extremely  rare.  Clinically  the  thymus  is  of  interest  chiefly  because 
of  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  encountered  for  the  most  part  in  infante 
and  young  children  but  it  may  occur  in  adults.  In  some  cases  there  is 
apparently  a  relationship  between  the  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  and 
other  disease  processes,  indicating  possibly  a  compensatory  action.  Ini 
few  instances  the  enlargement  may  be  associated  with  an  acute  infection. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  adequate  explanation.  Infants  who  die  sud- 
denly after  an  attack  of  dyspnea  or  who  are  found  dead  in  bed  are  oftes 
the  subjects  of  enlarged  thymus.  Clinically  it  is  important  to  bearia 
mind  that  adenoids  and  thymus  hyperplasia  are  sometimes  associated. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  enlargement  of  the  thymus  often  compi'i 
cates  any  kind  of  goitre.  Crotti^  has  reported  6  cases  (5  adults,  1  infant 
in  which  this  combination  occurred.  He  urges  that  all  goitre  cases  arf 
especially  those  suffering  from  hyperthyroidism,  should  be  examiMij 
for  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  thymus,  as  the  sudden  death  which oceipj 
sionally  takes  place  in  Graves'  disease  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Marfj 
collected  from  the  literature  133  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  in  which 
autopsy  had  been  held,  and  in  98  cases  (74  per  cent.)  a  hypei 
thymus  was  found.  Hector  MacKenzie  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ation  of  Graves'  disease  and  enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  too 
to  be  accidental.  Occasionally  enlargement  of  the  thymus  occurs 
leukemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  addition  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
may  be  alterations  in  adjacent  structures  due  to  pressure  and  del 
mental  changes.     In  the  majority  of  cases  of  enlargement  of  the 

^Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  Jan.  11,  1913;  Ibid.y  Feb.  22,  1913. 
«  Deut.  ZeiL  f.  Chir.,  1912,  cxii. 
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the  pathological  piotiire  is  that  of  "status  lymphaticus."  The  children 
are  large  for  their  age  and  often  have  large  heads.  The  body  fat  is 
usually  iQcreased.  Anemia  is  more  or  less  well  marked  and  the  facies 
present  a  pasty  appearance.  The  Ij-mphoid  structures  throughout  the 
body  are  usually  increased.  The  external  and  internal  lymph  nodes. 
tonsils  and  solitary  follicles  in  the  intestines  are  hyperplastic  and  ade- 
noids are  commonly  present. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  thymus  is  exerted,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  trachea  which  in  extreme  cases  may  be  almost  completely  stenosed. 
Pressure  may  also  be  exerted  on  the  heart  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed 
some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death.  When  respiratory  symptoms  are 
present  they  are  always  due  to  pressure  on  the  trachea  which  is  often 
severe  enough  to  cause  death  by  suffocation.  In  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  trachea  death  probably  is  due  to  toxemia 
resulting  from  an  overproduction  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  thymus 
and  lymph  glands  (Osier). 

Symptoms. — In  not  a  few  cases  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms, 
or  if  they  have  been  present  they  have  been  overlooked.  Sudden  death 
from  enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  young 
children  who  have  given  no  previous  evidence  of  ill  health.  In  children 
who  are  beUeved  to  have  been  "overlaid"  by  the  mother  the  true  cause 
of  death  is  to  be  found,  in  some  instances,  in  enlargement  of  the  thymus. 
Occasionally  a  new-born  child  is  extremely  cyanotic  and  the  respira- 
tions labored  and  noisy.  It  may  be  revived  but  dies  in  a  few  hours.  In 
such  cases  a  greatly  enlarged  thymus  is  found  to  be  present. 

Sudden  death,  the  underlj-ing  cause  of  which  is  an  enlarged  thymus, 
may  also  follow  a  severe  fright,  great  emotion,  a  surgical  operation  or 
anesthetization.  Warthin  beheves  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths 
occurring  in  surgical  anesthesia  are  due  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus. 
Suspected  cases  should  be  carefully  examined  before  submitting  them  to 
an  operation. 

The  most  striking  and  important  symptom  of  hyperplasia  of  the 
thymus  is  dyspnea  due,  in  part,  to  diminution  of  space  in  the  upper 
thorax  and,  in  part,  to  varying  degrees  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea.  The 
severity  of  the  dyspnea  varies  tremendously.  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mild  form  of  stridor  or  it  may  be  fulminating  in  character  and  cause 
death  in  a  few  minutes.  Between  these  extremes  all  possible  grades  may 
occur.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  often  manifests  itself  in  the  first  weeks 
w  months  of  life  and  diminishes  after  the  second  year  at  which  lime  the 
gland  begins  to  undergo  involution. 

The  dyspnea  may  consist  of  a  stridorous  type  of  breathing  which 
"lay  be  audible  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  marked  during  inspiration  but 
iMy  occur  during  expiration  also.  This  type  of  breathing  may  remain 
stationary  or  it  may  become  progressively  worse  as  the  pressure  on  the 
''•ihea  becomes  greater. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  disturbance  in  breathing  is  often  paroxysmal 
thmatic  in  character.  The  pseudoasthmatic  attacks  may  occur  in 
with  persistent  stridor  or  they  may  develop  when  there  have  been 
evious  sjTnptoms.  This  type  of  breathing  was  first  described  by 
■  and  is  often  referred  to  as  Kopp's  asthma.  A  fatal  issue  may 
t  the  first  of  these  attacks  but  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  may 
"In   paroxysmal   dyspnea,   the  child   suddenly  suiTocates  and 
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becomes  cyanotic.  The  stridor  is  extremely  marked,  respiration  becomes 
accelerated  and  there  is  a  sucking  in  of  the  suprasternal  and  infrasternal 
fossae.  The  choking  spell  may  occur  without  cause,  or  when  the  child 
cries  from  pain  or  anger.  Hyperextension  of  the  head  or  dorsal  decubitus 
exaggerates  the  dyspnea.  This  would  explain  why  dyspnea  is  more 
marked  during  sleep  than  during  waking  hours"  (Crotti).  Finally,  there 
is  the  fulminant  type  in  which  death  occurs  suddenly  without  a  history 
of  previous  respiratory  trouble. 

In  the  absence  of  respiratory  symptoms  hyperplasia  of  the  thymus 
should  be  suspected  in  children  in  whom  the  body  fat  is  in  excess,  who 
are  anemic,  thick-skinned  and  who  have  facies  of  the  adenoid  tjrpe.  The 
superficial  lymph  nodes  will  often  be  found  to  be  unduly  enlarged,  the 
spleen  is  palpable  and  the  tonsillar  tissue  abundant.  A  blood  count  will 
frequently  show  an  excess  of  lymphocytes. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  general  appearance  has  been 
referred  to.  In  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  children  suffering  from 
an',  enlarged  thymus  there  are  evidences  of  rickets.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  some  bulging  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  in  extreme 
cases  a  tumor  may  be  seen  in  the  suprasternal  notch  during  forced 
expiration. 

Direct  inspection  of  the  upper  air  tract  will  reveal,  in  many  cases, 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  the  presence  of  adenoids;  occasionally  the 
stenosis  of  the  trachea  can  be  seen. 

Palpation. — The  gland  may  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch.  En- 
largement of  the  superficial  lymph  nodes  and  the  spleen  may  be  present. 

Percussion. — This  gives  the  most  important  information.  The  area 
of  dulness  is  triangular  in  shape  and  can  easily  be  determined  by  median 
percussion  over  the  manubrium.  The  dulness  extends  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  sternum  and  is  nearly  always  more  marked  to  the  left  than  the 
right.  On  the  left  side  the  dulness  can  be  elicited  in  the  first  and  second 
interspaces  and  occasionally  in  the  third;  on  the  right  in  the  first  inter- 
space and  less  frequent Iv  in  the  second.  The  dulness  may  merge  into 
the  heart  dulness  below  (Fig.  328;  see  also  Figs.  Ill,  112,  113  and  114). 

Jacobi^  and  Boggs-  claim  that  the  thymus  is  movable  and  that  the 
mobility  of  the  organ  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  Jacobi  believes  that 
in  the  dorsal  decubitus  the  organ  falls  away  from  the  chest  wall.  He, 
therefore,  percusses  the  area  over  the  thymus  when  the  patient  is  lying 
on  the  back.  On  reversing  the  decubitus  and  percussing  from  under- 
neath, the  area  of  dulness  will  be  increased  if  the  thymus  is  enlarged  as 
the  gland  has  fallen  back  against  the  anterior  chest  wall.  Boggs,  from 
clinical  observations,  has  determined  that  the  gland  moves  up  and  down. 
It  can  be  made  to  shift  upward  by  hyperextension  of  the  head  in  the 
middle  line.  He  examines  the  patient  in  the  sitting  posture  and  de- 
termines the  lower  limit  of  dulness,  then  by  extending  the  head  the  dul- 
ness will  be  found  to  have  shifted  upward,  often  as  much  as  an  inter- 
space or  more.  Park  and  Maguire^  criticize  both  these  hypotheses  on 
the  ground  that  the  capsule  is  so  firmly  attached  to  surrounding  struc- 
ture as  to  preclude  movement.  They  suggest,  however,  that  the  thymus 
may  be  displaced  inside  its  own  capsule. 

1  "Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  1908. 

2  Trans.  Asaoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1911. 
^  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  September,  1912. 
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While  some  assert  that  the  X-rays  fail  to  confirm  the  percussion 
■ea  of  dulness,  others  have  found  that  the  two  methods  agreed.  Hoch- 
nger  found  enlargement  of  the  thymus  by  both  percussion  and  radio- 
raphic  methods  in  26  out  of  58  children  examined.  Crotti  insists  that 
le  percussion  findings  should  always  be  checked  up  by  the  X-rays,  If 
Qiargement  of  the  thymus  is  present,  a  more  or  less  triangular  shadow 


Fto.  328. — BnlarKed  thymus.     (Roen^tnogram  bv  Dr.  H.  K.  Pancoaat.) 


*itli  sharply  defined  edges  is  seen  in  the  superior  mediastinal  space.  It 
Jiierlaps  the  normal  mediastinal  shadow  and  extends  upward  from  the 
™8e  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  it  is  superimposed  on  the  base  of  the 
"Mrt  like  a  cap. 

A'uscitltati(m. — If    respiratory    disturbances    are    present    they    can 
llBually  be  detected  without  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope  as  the  stridor  may 
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be  audible  at  some  distance  from  the  body.     While  heard  all  over  the 
chest  the  stridor  is  more  intense  over  the  upper  part. 

Diagnosis. — In  children  the  most  important  symptom  is  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  breathing.  This  consists  of  a  persistent  stridor  both 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  but  most  marked  on  inspiration.  Children 
who  are  subject  to  this  type  of  breathing  may  suffer  from  paroxysnud 
suffocative  attacks  resembling  asthma.  In  some  instances  these  so- 
called  asthmatic  attacks  occur  at  intervals,  the  breathing  being  normal 
at  other  times. 

Congenital  stridor  may  be  due  also  to  malformation  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  larynx.  In  this  condition  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  entirely 
inspiratory.  The  condition  may  be  recognized  by  direct  inspection 
with  the  laryngoscope  or  by  digital  examination. 

Enlarged  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  about  the  root  of  the  lung  may 
give  rise  to  stridor.  This  type  of  breathing  when  due  to  enlarged 
lymph  nodes  rarely  appears  before  the  fourth  month.  In  tuberculous 
adenitis  the  radiograph  gives  an  entirely  different  picture.  The  trouble 
is  seen  to  be  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the  enlarged  lymph  nodes  show- 
ing as  distinct  isolated  shadows. 

In  adults  suffering  with  goitre^  especially  the  exophthalmic  type,  it  is 
important  to  have  in  mind  that  a  persistent  thymus  may  be  present. 
The  differentiation  between  an  enlarged  thymus  and  an  intrathoracic 
goitre  may  present  some  difficulty.  In  goitre  there  is  an  up  and  down 
movement  synchronous  with  swallowing  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
fluoroscope.  This  up  and  down  movement  is  characteristic  of  goitre 
and  occurs  in  no  other  condition. 

Hernia  of  the  Lungs  (Pneumonoceie) 

This  is  a  rare  condition :  not  more  than  one  hundred  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  the  literature.  Three  tj'pes  of  cases  are  recognized:  congeni- 
tal, traumatic  and  spontaneous. 

Congenital  hernia  is  the  result  of  some  developmental  defect  in  the 
chest  wall.  As  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  collapse  during  uterine  life 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  trouble  until  some  weeks  or  months  after  birth. 
Occasionally  the  condition  does  not  manifest  itself  until  adidt  life.  A 
congenital  hernia  is  most  apt  to  appear  in  the  Iowtt  intercostal  spaces 
near  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  rib.     ■ 

Traumatic  pneumonoceie  is  exceedingly  rare,  compared  to  the  great 
number  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest.  When  an  open  wound  of 
the  chest  occurs  it  is  followed,  almost  invariably,  by  collapse  of  the  lung 
and  the  formation  of  a  ])neuniothorax.  Occasionally,  however,  and  unte 
circumstances  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  a  portion  of  the  lung  pro- 
trudes through  the  opening.  Makins^  in  an  extensive  experience  witk 
chest  wounds,  observed  but  one  case  in  which  this  accident  had  occuired; 
and  during  the  Russian-Japanese  War  only  five  cases  were  repoitcd 
among  20,000  wounds  of  the  chest  (Adams).  The  condition  is  reoognif- 
able  at  a  glance.  In  addition  to  open  wounds  the  chest  wall  may  bt 
weakened  by  a  severe  strain,  a  blow,  or  a  crushing  accident.  AltboO|^ 
operations  on  the  chest  wall,  at  times,  leave  a  point  of  weakened  resistanoe 
through  which  the  lung  tissue  may  bulge,  it  is  noteworthy  how  seldom 

1  "Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900." 
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this  accident  occurs.     The  hernia  may  develop  very  quickly  or  consider- 
able interval  may  intervene  (consecutive  hernia). 

Spontaneous  or  non-traumatic  pneumocele  results  when  a  weakened 
portion  of  the  chest  wall  gives  away  under  the  strain  of  increased  intra- 
^ioracic  pressure.  This  may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as 
ong-continued  coughing,  which  is  the  most  common  cause,  lifting, 
)lowing  a  wind  instrument,  crying,  etc.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  anterior 
>r  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  and  only  rarely  posteriorly. 

The  hernia  varies  greatly  in  size  ranging  from  one  the  size  of  an  almond 
0  a  clinched  fist  and  with  few  exceptions  is  unilateral.  The  hernia  may 
e  enclosed  in  a  sac  formed  by  the  pleura.  It  can  often  be  replaced  and 
''hen  this  is  the  case  the  op)ening  in  the  chest  wall  may  be  made  out  readily. 
5  a  rule  there  arc  no  symptoms,  but  in  some  instances,  during  the  initial 
eriod  of  development,  there  may  l)e  pain.  This  may  be  aggravated  by 
eep  breathing  or  coughing. 

The  tumor  consists  of  a  rounded  mass  which  is  soft,  elastic  and  crepi- 
int.  It  may  be  covered  with  smooth,  normal  skin  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
ost-operative  hernia,  by  scar  tissue.  Coughing,  deep  breathing  or  change 
r  posture  may  cause  the  tumor  to  increase  in  size.  Over  the  tumor  the 
ereussion  note  is  resonant  or  tympanitic,  the  breath  sounds  vesicular 
nd  the  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  are  increased.  In  some  instances  the 
ernia  may  appear  only  intermittently.  Strangulation,  although  rare, 
as  been  reported. 

The  following  conditions  may  be  confounded  with  a  pneumonocele: 
ubcutaneous  emphysema,  empyema  necessitatis,  aneurism  or  tumor. 
)upraclavicular  bulgings,  which  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  patients 
nth  emphysema  and  in  emaciated  tuberculous  patients  with  distreejsing 
roughs  of  long  duration,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  instances  of  true  hernia  of 
he  lung,  although  a  true  hernia  may  occur  in  this  situation. 

Svbcutaneous  emphysema  may  cause  a  localized  swelling  on  the  chest 
Brail,  which  on  palpation  crepitates  and  on  percussion  gives  a  tympanitic 
aote.  The  crepitation,  which  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  bubbles  of 
air  in  the  tissues,  may  not  only  be  felt  but  may  be  audible  as  well.  The 
condition  may  be  due  to  some  gas-producing  organism,  such  as  the  gas 
bacillus  of  Welch.  More  frequently  it  follows  a  punctured  wound, 
traumatic  or  operative.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  after  paracen- 
tesis. Subcutaneous  emphysema  is  often  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
leek  and  over  the  manubrium  as  the  result  of  trauma  or  a  violent  cough- 
ng  paroxysm.  A  number  of  instances  of  this  condition  has  been  re- 
)orted  in  association  with  influenza  pneumonia.  It  appears  first  in  the 
leek  and  may  spread  downward  over  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

In  empyema  necessitatis  the  external  tumor  may  increase  or  diminish 
Q  size  during  coughing  or  forced  breathing.  The  differentiation,  as  in 
he  case  of  other  tumors  of  the  chest  wall,  depends  on  the  presence  or 
bsenee  of  crepitation  and  the  other  signs  commonly  found  in  hernia. 
have  seen  one  case  of  tuberculosis  in  which  ulceration  had  destroyed  a 
ortion  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  leaving  nothing  but  the  skin  and 
ibcutaneous  tissues.  At  this  point  there  was  a  distinct  bulging  on 
ispiration  and  especially  aft^r  coughing.  It  had  every  appearance  of 
hernia  but  lacked  the  characteristic  crepitation. 
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Alterations  in  the  Extremities  Due  to  Chronic  Pulmonary 

Disease 

A  curious  feature  of  chronic  pulmonary  affections  is  the  frequency 
with  which  deformity  of  the  fingers,  toes  and  nails  occurs.  These  changes 
are  seen  also  in  congenital  heart  disease;  occasionally  there  is  no  demon- 
strable factor. 

THE  NAILS 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  abnormalities  involving  the  nails  are  ex- 
tremely common.  The  abnormality  to  be  noted  may  consist  of  a 
change  in  the  color,  in  the  contour  or  in  the  texture  of  the  nail.  In 
cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  the  nails  are  often  livid  and  may  be  slightly 
cyanotic  in  appearance.  In  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  naik 
may  be  of  an  exaggerated  pinkish  color,  closely  resembling  those  which 
have  been  stained  with  a  manicuring  paste,  or  they  may  have  a  slight 
violet  tinge.  In  either  case  these  changes  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
evidence  of  serious  infection.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  these  changes  in 
the  nails  of  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  steadily  progressed  from  bad 
to  worse,  although  when  first  seen  the  amount  of  pulmonary  involve- 
ment spoke  for  a  favorable  prognosis. 

An  extremely  common  change,  especially  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  is 
curving  of  the  nails.  This  is  usually  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve 
from  side  to  side  so  that  the  nail  appears  narrower  than  normal.  Not 
infrequently  the  lateral  curving  is  associated  with  a  turning  downward 
of  the  distal  portion  of  the  nail,  over  the  end  of  the  finger.  When  club- 
bing of  the  fingers  also  is  present  the  curving  downward  of  the  nail  over 
the  end  of  the  finger  is  usually  very  marked.  Among  3551  patients 
observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  curving  of  the  nails  was  noted  in  1382  or 
38.9  per  cent. 

Longitudinal  and  transverse  striations  are  quite  common.  Thetnutfh 
verse  striations  often  correspond  with  exacerbations  of  the  disease  and  ai« 
similar  to  those  occasionally  seen  after  an  acute  illness  of  any  kind. 

An  unusual  change,  occasionally  noted  in  those  suffering  from  some' 
chronic  pulmonary  affection  is  the  so-called  '* oyster-shell"  MiL| 
Hirshberg^  first  called  attention  to  this  change.  Five  cases  have  bceai 
seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute.  The  nail  becomes  loosened  from  its  beij 
laterally  and  distally,  becomes  very  brittle  and  is  easily  broken.  Iti 
also,  deformed  by  ridges  and  crater-like  depressions,  giving  it  the  apj 
ance  of  an  oyster  shell.     Both  the  fingers  and  toes  are  involved. 

CLUBBING  OF  THE  FINGERS  AND  TOES 

This  curious  deformity  of  the  fingers  was  known  to  the  ancients  J 
was  in   later   times   referred  to  as  the  ^'Hippocratic  deformity  of 
fingers.''     The  toes  are  often  involved  but  never  to  the  same  exteotl 
the    fingers.     Occasionally   the   nose    assumes   a   bulbous  or  clul 
appearance. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  very  common  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
culosis.     It  is  seen  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  however,  in  broni 
tasis,  empyema  and  congenital  heart  disease.     In  the  ordinary  cl 

'  Am.  Jour,  Dermatology ^  August,  1911. 
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if  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  ciubbinR  is  never  extreme;  when  it  is 
in  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  tuberculosis  is  associated  with 
k1  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  In  a  group  of 
8  seen  at  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  extreme  clubbing  of  the 
i  was  noted  in  10  of  the  21  reported.'  In  these  cases  the  primary 
e  was  a  pulmonary  fibrosis  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
ing  from  the  inhalation  of  inorganic  dust.  Later  a  tuberculous 
ion  was  superadded.  Among  3551  cases  of  tuberculosis  seen  at  the 
s  Institute  varying  degrees  of  clubbing  of  the  fingers  was  noted  in 
■  21.7  per  cent.  In  extreme  examples  of  the  condition  the  associa^ 
ith  bronchiectasis  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  of  considerable  diagnostic 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  association  of  marked  clubbing  and 
sis  with  congenital  heart  di^ea^e  (see  Fig.  1). 


Fiu.  329. — Simple  clubbing. 

the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  development  of  the  clubbing  is 
tus  and  slow  and  usually  passes  unnoticed  by  the  patient.  Rarely 
'elops  quickly.  West^  records  two  cases  in  which  the  clubbing 
iped  in  two  and  four  weeks  respectively  and  Godlee'  mentions  a  case 
ch  well-marked  clubbing  appeared  in  two  months.  Aside  from  the 
nity  there  are  no  symptoms  although  occasionally  pain  is  com- 
d  of  in  rapidly  developing  cases.  Once  established  the  deformity 
manent  although  some  improvement  has  been  noted  after -the 
ige  of  an  empyema. 

simple  clubbing  the  enlargement  is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  a 
plasia  of  the  soft  parts,  principally  fat.     Two  clubt)ed  fingers  (shown 
;.  329)  which  I  had  removed  at  autopsy  and  placed  in  Kaiserling's 
>oth  lost  the  deformity;  Fowler  had  a  similar  experience  with  a 
■d   finger  preserved   in   alcohol.     Since   the   introduction   of   the 
'  Am.  Joar.  PuHic  Heallk.  1914,  vol-  iv.  No.  9. 
'  TrojM.  Clin.  Soe.,  vol.  \xx,  1897. 
*  FowLEH  and  Godlee:  "Diseases  of  the  LungB,"  1898. 
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t-rays  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  there  is  also  some  increase  in 
he  bony  parts.  Usually  the  change  is  limited  to  the  terminal  phalanx 
mi  there  may  be  present  also  some  periosteal  proliferation  of  the  long 
K>nes.  Locke  ^  states  that  the  Roentgen-raj''  examination  of  39  cases 
►f  simple  clubbing  showed  alterations  of  varying  degree  in  the  ungual 
ihalanges  in  5  cases  and  periosteal  proliferation  of  the  long  bones  in  12. 
?he  change  noted  in  the  terminal  phalanges  consists  of  a  proliferation 
f  the  distal  half,  usually  giving  a  distinct  chestnut-burr  appearance 
Fig.  330),  and  occasionally  immense  burr-like  processes  are  seen. 

The  affection  is  almost  always  bilateral  and  symmetrical  and  is  said 
3  take  place  first  in  the  thumb  and  forefinger ;  later  the  other  fingers  also 
•ecome  clubbed.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  deformity 
ras  unilateral  and  associated  with  an  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
uch  cases  are  not  instances  of  true  clubbing  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
3rm  of  edema  due  to  interference  with  the  cir(^ulation.  The  deformity 
onsists  of  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  digital  pulp  of  the  ungual 
halanx  associated  wdth  curving  downward  of  the  end  of  the  nail.  This 
ype  of  nail  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  '*  parrot-beak  "  nail.  Owing  to 
he  bulbous  appearance  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  fingers  so  deformed 
ave  been  likened  to  the  end  of  a  club  or  a  drumstick;  Trousseau  com- 
ared  the  enlargement  to  the  head  of  a  serpent  (Fig.  331).  The  skin 
ver  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  finger  is  usually  shiny  and  stretched  in 
ppearance.  In  the  rapidly  developing  type  the  swelling  of  the  soft 
arts  is  extreme,  the  nail  bed  is  deeply  injected  and  swollen  and  the  nails 
re  red.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  empyema;  the  most 
larked  example  which  has  come  to  my  notice  was  in  a  case  of  recurrent 
Gurcoma  with  extensive  metastasis  to  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  3).  In  the 
lowly  developing  type  the  color  of  the  skin  an(l  nail  may  be  of  a  deeper 
(ink  than  normal  or  it  may  be  dusky  and  livid.  When  the  clubbing  is 
ssociated  with  congenital  heart  disease,  both  the  nails  and  fingers  are 
aarkedly  cyanotic  (see  Fig.  1). 

"When  true  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present,  if  the  observer  places 
ne  of  his  fingers  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  at  its  free  margin,  i.e., 
he  distal  end,  and  his  thumb  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  clubbed  finger, 
nd  presses  downward,  the  hard  margin  of  the*  root  of  the  nail  can  be 
istinctly  felt  if  another  finger  is  apphed  over  it"  (Fowler). 

HYPERTROPHIC  PULMONARY  OSTEO-ARTHROPATHY 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  remarkable  deformity  by  Bamberger^ 
nd  Marie.'  The  name  of  the  latter  has  been  especially  associated  with  the 
ondition.  Since  the  appearance  of  these  original  papers  numerous  studies 
f  collected  cases  have  been  made.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
apers  by  Walters,*  Thayer,^  Janeway,*  Wynn,^  Ebstein,^  and  Alexander.' 
he  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  study  is  that  by  Locke.^^ 

»  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  May.  1915,  Part  I 

«  Wien.  Klin.  Woch.^  1889,  ii,  225;  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  1S91,  viii,  193. 

•  Revue  de  med.  1890,  x,  1. 

•  St.  Thomas  Hospital  Report,  1895. 
»  PkOa.  Med.  Jour.,  1898. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  January,  1903. 
^  Birmingham  Med.  Review j  1904. 

•  Devi.  Arch.  J.  Klin.  Med.  [Festschrift],  1900,  Ixxxix,  OS. 

•  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  Report,  xlii,  1900.( 
10  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  May,  1915,  Part  1. 
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The  original  name  has  been  subject  to  various  changes  and  modifica- 
tions. The  following  terms  have  been  suggested:  Secondary  hyper- 
trophic osteo-arthropathy,  hyperplastic  osteo-arthropathy,  secondary 
hyperplastic  ostitis,  toxigenic  ossifying  osteo-periostitis,  tuberculous 
polyarthritis.  Next  to  the  original  name,  secondary  hypertrophic 
osteo-arthropathy  has  been  most  used.  The  only  advantage  it  possesses 
is,  that  it  gets  over  the  difficulty  that,  in  some  cases,  no  pulmonary  lesion 
has  been  found ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  cover  those  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  apparently  primary.  It  seems  to  me  that  Marie's  original 
name  had  best  be  retained  as  the  others  are  just  as  cumbersome,  and  do 
not  express  any  more  clearly  the  conditions  present. 

Etiology. — Males  are  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  nearly  8  to  1.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the 
cases  reported  have  occurred  in  the  white  race.  No  age  period  is  exempt 
but  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades.  The 
greater  liability  to  pulmonary  affections  during  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  doubtless  influences  the  osteo-arthropathic  change  rather  than 
the  condition  of  the  bones. 

The    condition   is    almost   invariablv   secondarv   to    some   obvious 
primary  disease,  usually  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi.     Locke  has  been  able 
to  find  but  5  cases  which  offer  any  definite  positive  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  primary  origin.     From  a  study  of  the  reported  cases  Locke 
found  139  which  meet  all  the  requirements;  to  this  number  he  adds  5 
personal  observations;  making  144  in  all.     I  believe  that  this  does  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  true  proportion.     Doubtless  many  cases 
have  been  recognized  and  not  reported,  and   probably  a  still  larger 
number  have  gone  unrecognized  or  have  been  looked  upon  as  cases  oi 
ordinary  clubbing  of  the  fingers.     Within  the  past  three  years,  I  have  seen 
three  typical  cases. 

The  r61e  played  by  chronic  respiratory  affections  is  well  recognized. 
Of  the  144  cases  reported  by  Locke  113  were  associated  with  disease  of 
the  respiratory  tract;  6  with  disease  of  the  circulatory  tract;  13  with  dis- 
ease of  the  alimentar}^  tract,  of  which  6  occurred  with  hypertrophic  biliary 
cirrhosis;  7  were  associated  with  miscellaneous  conditions  and  5  wer^ 
apparently  primary.     Of  the  individual  diseases  pulmonary  tul>erculosis 
heads  the  list  with  30  or  20  per  cent.;  bronchiectasis  28  or  19  per  cent- ; 
malignant  disease  10  or  7  per  cent,  and  empyema  8  or  5  per  cent.    ^^'' 
though  bronchiectasis  stands  second  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  disease  as  many  of  the  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis 
are  associated  with  marked  fibrosis  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,    ^^^\y 
these  various  conditions  should  he  associated  with  osteo-arthropathi<5 
changes  is  not  at  all  clear.     Various  hypotheses  have  been  advance<i» 
the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  changes  are  in  sorci^ 
way   dependent  on  toxic  absorption;  this  was  Marie's  idea   and  siso 
Bamberger's.     That  it  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  is  to  beix** 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  almost  e^'  j 
clusively  associated  with  bronchiectatic  cavities  in  the  lower  lobes.   I**  j 
this  situation  the  drainage  is  poor  and  the  secretions  stagnate.    WheJ^  J 
the  dilated  bronchi  are  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  lung  clubbing  of  tb*  1 
fingers  is  rarely  present  as  the  drainage  is  good.  ■ 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  consist  primarily  in  a  slowly  pf^ 
gressive,  ossifying  periostitis  beginning  usually  in  the  distal  ends  of  tW 
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diaphyses  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  lower  legs,  later  involving  also 
the  other  bones  of  the  limbs  and  even  in  some  cases  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining bones  of  the  skeleton.  The  periosteum  is  thickened,  more 
vaacular  than  normal,  and  shows  subperiosteal  deposit  of  new  bone.  At 
fijst  the  new  bone  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  old  shaft  but  at  a 
later  period  the  two  become  indistinguishable.  The  cortex  of  the^bones 
BhowB  sclerosis  and  thickening  with  diminution  of  the  medullary  cavity. 


Tne  medulla  is  embryonic  in  character,  with  a  tendency  to  fatty  degenera- 
™n  in  its  central  part.  Locke  states  that  in  the  most  exi  rome  cases  there 
I^Diains  scarcely  any  of  the  appearances  of  the  original  bone  but  instead 
jiie  osseous  tissue  appears  very  thin,  and  of  a  coarse,  irregular  structure. 
"i  general  such  cases  resemble  osteitis  deformans  but  without  the  curving 
Of  deformity,  except  in  outline,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter  dis- 
*SBe,    In  addition  to  the  subperiosteal  new  bone  osteophytic  growths 
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are  often  present  (Fig.  332).  Hall'  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
affected  bones  were  characterized  by  softness  of  texture,  the  j 
mortem  knife  dividing  them  easily.  The  evolution  of  the  bony  cha 
can  easily  be  followed  by  means  of  frequent  examinations  with  the  Re 
gen  rays. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  bones  the  joints  show  eroeioi 
the  articular  cartilages,  periarticular  thickening,  and  thickening  of 
synovial  membrane  with  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid.  The  soft  f 
are  also  increased  in  size  principally  as  the  result  of  a  hyperplasia  ol 
fatty  tissue.  Associated  pathological  changes  have  been  descr 
in  individual  cases  but  none  of  them  are  constant  and  must  be  loc 
upon  either  as  cnincidi-nfi's,  or  in  some  way  related  to  the  primary  disc 


Symptoms.^ — ^Tlic  sjniptoms  of  hypertrophic  pulmonary  08' 
arthropathy  :ire  almost  entirely  objective.  In  rapidly  developing  o 
pain  in  the  hands  is  soinelimes  complained  of  and  there  may  be  pre 
also  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  affected  joints.  These  symptoms  mayoi 
during  an  acute  exacerbalion  of  a  chronic  case.  In  the  great  majo 
of  cases  the  disease  develops  slowly  and  the  patient  is  often  unconsc 
of  the  changes  until  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them.  Briefly  stated 
changes  consist  in  a  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  hands,  most  m&i 
in  the  finger  tips,  which  are  enlarged  and  bulbous,  the  so-called  dnuof 
fingers.  Thenailsaresharply  curved  downward,  and  resembleapar 
beak.  Enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  accompames 
change  in  the  hands.  The  enlargement  is  due  partly  to  the  formati( 
'  E'linlmrgh  Med.  ./our.,  New  Series,  vol.  xviii,  1905. 
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new  Ixine  ami  partly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  tissues.  Analogous 
changes  take  place  in  the  feet  and  legs,  Locke  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  X-ray  studies  have  shown  that  while  the  hones  of  the  forearms  and 
legs  are  most  frequently  involved  the  bones  in  any  part  of  the  body  may 
be  enlarged.  Elusions  into  the  joints  are  conuuon,  the  joints  most 
frequently  affected  being  those  nearest  the  bony  changes,  as  the  ankle, 
knee,  wrist  or  elbow.  Ilarely  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  are  involved. 
The  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  lesion  is  characteristic  but  occasion- 
ally one  side  is  more  involved  than  the  other.  This  occurred  in  a  case 
I'  reported  some  years  ago  in  which  the  changei^  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms were  symmetrica!  but  in  the  lowev  extremities  one  side  was  much 
larger  than  the  other  (Fig.  333). 

Fain  is  rarely  complained  of  but  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  hands 
may  interfere  with  the  finer  movements,  such  as  needle  work  or  writing. 
Sweating  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  common. 
Involvement  of  the  joints  may  produce  stiffness,  pain  or  disturbance  of 
function,  8pinal  curvature  (kyphosis  or  scoliosis)  is  not  infrequently 
present  and  there  may  also  be  clubbing  and  redness  of  the  end  of  the  nose. 
Aside  from  the  changes  in  the  extremities  there  are  no  other  symptoms. 
In  speaking  of  simple  clubbing  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  deformity 
occasionally  disappeared,  as  for  instance,  following  the  draining  of  an 
empyema.  In  such  caaes  the  enlargement  is  confined  to  the  soft  tissues. 
In  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  the  bony  changes  are  per- 
manent. These  changes  may  occur  very  rapidly,  or  they  may  develop 
slowly  or,  as  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the  cases,  the  changes  pursue  an 
irregular  chnical  course  which  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions 
depending  on  an  increased  activity  or  improvement  of  the  primary 
condition. 

Relation  of  Simple  Clubbing  to  HyperlTophic  Pulmanary  Ogleo-arlhro- 
polky. — Some  years  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  simple  clubbing  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  incipient  or  arrested  stage  of  hj'pertrophic 
pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  a  view  which  Locke  supports.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  {1}  Both  simple  clubbing  and  hypertrophic 
osteo-arthropathy  are  associated  with  the  same  general  group  of  diseases; 
(2)  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  hyper- 
trophic osteo-arthropathy;  (3)  the  clubbing  which  occurs  in  the  hippo- 
cralit  fingers  is  identical  with  that  occurring  in  osteo-arthropathy,  except 
perhaps  in  the  degree  of  development;  (4)  osseous  changes  sometimes 
occur  in  simple  clubbing  which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  seen  in 
h>'pertrophic  osteo-arthropathy;  12  out  of  39  cases  of  simple  clubbing 
«tudietl  by  Locke  showed  bony  changes. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  and  rests  on  the  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  extremities  associated  most  frequently  with 
^ease  of  the  lungs.  The  extent  of  the  change  is  easily  determined  by 
™>6ntgen-ray  studies.  The  condition  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
"^'omega/j/.  The  latter  is  a  primary  disease  due  to  alterations  in  the 
Pituitary  body,  and  is  ultimately  fata!.  'While  it  causes  enlargement  of 
"^  feet  and  hands,  the  nails  are  not  changed,  and  it  involves  the  whole 
P^ symmetrically;  joint  effusions  are  rare.  Furthermore,  in  acromeg- 
%,  the  face,  lower  jaw,  tongue  and  genitals  are  enlarged  as  are  also 
the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  nose,  eyelids  and  epiglottis. 
'  Penna.  Med.  Jour.,  August,  1907. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA 

PLEURISY 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  very  common  affection, 
which  may  manifest  itself  either  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  process. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  plcuritis  is  secondary  to  some  pre- 
existing condition. 

Until  within  recent  years  primary  pleurisy  was  looked  upon  as  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
instances  were  observed  in  individuals  who  were  apparently  healthy, 
and  in  whom  the  attack  followed  exposure  to  cold,  the  so-called  pleurisy 
a  frigore.  While  a  primary  pleurisy  can  be  produced  by  exposure  to 
cold,  it  is  now  known,  as  I  shall  show  later,  that  the  majority  of  these 
so-called  idiopathic  cases  are  in  reality  tuberculous  in  nature. 

Traumatic  injury  of  the  chest  wall  is  the  only  other  condition  which 
is  apt  to  produce  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Secondary  pleurisy  as  a  rule,  originates  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1) 
By  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process,  involving  the  lungs,  pericardium 
or  mediastinum,  and  occasionally  the  liver;  (2)  the  pleura  may  be  infected 
by  way  of  the  blood  stream  in  cases  of  general  septicemia.  Pleurisy  also 
occurs  in  certain  of  the  chronic  diseases  such  as  nephritis  and  gout. 

By  far  the  commonest  source  of  pleural  inflammation  is  pulmonary 
disease.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  disease  of  the  lung,  either  acute 
or  chronic,  in  which  the  pleura  is  not  secondarily  involved.  Thus  we 
see  pleurisy  associated  with  croupous  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia, 
pulmonary  abscess  and  gangrene,  hemorrhagic  infarction  and  emboli, 
the  mycotic  infections,  t>T)hoid  fever  and  most  important  of  all  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

Inasmuch  as  tuberculosis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  pulmonary 
infection  encountered  this  disease  overshadows  all  others  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  pleurisv.  I  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
idiopathic  pleurisy  was  considered  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Bu* 
the  intensive  studies  which  have  been  made  of  tuberculosis  in  all  it* 
manifestations,  during  the  past  decade,  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  cases  of  apparently  primary  pleurisy  are  tuberculous- 
It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  primary  pleurisy  is  relatively  infre- 
quent, and  that  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrable  lesion  which  might 
cause  it,  a  tuberculous  origin  is  to  be  thought  of  whether  exposure  to 
cold  has  occurred  or  not.  Hemoptysis  or  an  attack  of  pleurisy  are  two 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  suddenly  manifert 
itself  in  an  individual  w^ho  is  apparently  healthy.  In  most  cases  a  readily 
demonstrable  pulmonary  lesion  is  present;  in  others  the  lungs  seem  to 
be  normal.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  patient  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  warned  as  to  the  possible  significance  of  thft 
pleurisy.  In  the  case  of  a  serofibrinous  effusion,  especially  one  whiA 
has  developed  insidiously  and  with  no  symptoms,  the  probability  of  its 
being  tuberculous  in  origin  is  almost  a  certainty. 
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The  argument  is  frequently  used  that  many  individuals  who  have  had 
pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion,  have  never  developed  clinical  tubercu- 
losis. Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  such 
patients  actually  do  have  tuberculosis  or  subsequently  develop  it.  The 
records  of  the  Phipps  Institute  show  that  of  5895  patients  in  whom  a 
<liagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  made,  23.8  per  cent.  Rave  an  antecedent 
historj'  of  pleurisy.  In  an  analysis  of  two  series  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  Pierce^  fomid  that  in  the  first  group  of  1767  cases  35  per 
«ent-  gave  a  history  of  pleurisy  and  in  the  second  group  of  51S  cases  52 
per  cent,  gave  such  a  history. 

So  long  as  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  are  really  primary  and  which  are 
secondary  to  a  latent  tuberculosis  it  is  unwise  to  assure  the  patient  that 
the  trouble  is  trivial  in  nature. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inftammatory  changes  involving  the  pleura  may 
be  unilateral  or  bilateral  and  may  be  limited  to  a  small  circumscribed 
area,  or  involve  all  of  one  side.  Any  part  of  the  pleural  surface  may  be 
the  seal  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Post-mortem  experience  shows 
that  the  pleural  covering  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  especially  posteriorly, 
is  most  frequently  involved,  although  there  is  little  evidence  of  this  during 
life  (see  Fig,  237).  Probably  the  next  most  common  site  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheat  anteriorly  and  laterally.  It  is  a  matter  of  clinical  ob- 
servation that  pain  and  friction  rubs  are  more  frequently  encountered  in 
these  areas  than  elsewhere.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  probable 
tuberculous  origin  of  many  of  these  cases.  White'  in  an  analysis  of  197 
autopsied  cases  of  tuberculosis  found  that  a  favorite  site  for  old  pleuritic 
adhesions  was  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  an- 
teriorly, from  the  parast-ernal  or  mid-clavicular  line  to  the  mid-axillary 
line.  In  tuberculosis  cases  it  happens  not  infrequently,  that  with  disease 
at  one  apex  a  dry  or  fibrinous  pleurisy  will  develop  over  the  base  of  the 
opposite  lung.  In  rare  instances  the  pain  is  manifest  on  the  side  not 
affected.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  inflammation  may  be 
limited  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  either  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  pneuraococcus  or  the  streptococcus. 
The  intensity  of  the  mflaramation  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  infection.  In  the  very  severe  and  acute  attacks  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  organisms  may  be  the  cause,  but  if  the  attack  is 
insidious  and  attended  with  little  or  no  pain  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  in  all 
probability  the  exciting  cause. 

In  fibrinous  or  plastic  pleurisy  the  surfaces,  first  of  the  visceral  and 
then  of  the  parietal  layer,  lose  their  luster  and  polished  appearance,  be- 
come congested  and  dull  and  finally  show  a  fibrinous  exudate  which  in 
pneumonic  pleurisies  is  usuafly  very  widespread. 

The  fibrinous  form  may  terminate  as  such  leaving  no  evidence  of 
having  existed.     More  commonly  the  fibrinous  deposit  undergoes  pro- 

rative  changes  which  produce  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers.  The  adhesions  may  be  extensive  on  both  sides  and  may 
be  dense  in  some  places  and  fragile  and  easily  broken  up  in  others. 
Complete  obliteration  of  the  pleural  sac  is  relatively  common.  In  such 
cases  the  pleural  surfaces  are  firmly  united,  attaching  the  lung  to  the 
cheat  wall  and  diaphragm  throughout.  Often  the  lung  is  firmly  bound 
'  Northwest  Medidne,  vol.  xvi,  No.  3. 
*  PhippB  Institute  Report,  1907. 
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down  iind  cuiiiiot  be  removed  from  the  chest  except  hy  cutting  it  free, 
t'lironic  obliterative  pleurisy  may  originate  from  an  acute  piieunioiiic 
pleurisy  or  jilcmisy  of  other  bacterial  origin.  In  tubcreulosis  the 
pleural  thickening  is  raiely  imiforin  throughout.  I'sually  it  is  deo^e  at 
the  apices  while  in  llie  inferior  parts  the  adhesions  are  lace-like  in  char- 
acter.    Complete  obliteration  of  l>oth  pleural  sacs  is  sometimes  noted. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  Iwcomea  a- 
ce.ssjve  in  amount  and  in  addition  there  its  an  exudate  from  the  eapiUaries 


Ki.i.  3^4.  .-ifctii.ji  1 
miitiin  iitrjy  lii-palii.tim 
lowc-r  iniiTi!iiis  "f  the  iiI<mi: 

of  the  pleura,  consiiiuliiig  what  is  known  as  neious  or  serofihrinoai 
p^tKmi/.  'I'hf  (jUiuility  of  fhiid  varies  from  that  which  liarely  can  be 
recognized  liy  jihysical  signs  to  an  amount  that  nearly  fills  the  pleiirsl 
saf.  If  the  jiiiniary  Liillaiinnation  is  severe  in  character  the  serofibrinous 
exudate  may  he  poured  out  rapidly  and  evidences  of  an  effusion  he  mani- 
fest within  a  few  flays  from  the  onset  of  the  pain.  In  other  instances  tlw 
fluid  accumnlati's  gradually  and  is  imsusiwcted  until  it  has  reached  s 
large  amount.  Altlmugh  not  a  i-onunon  occurrence  a  .senius  effusion i» 
oi'casionally  eoryslcd  isc-e  Figs.  :i:j4  and  335). 
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The  fluid  in  the  serofibrinous  form  is  yellowish  or  of  a  faintly  green 
tint  rontaininK  flakes  or  coagulated  masses  of  fibrin.  In  some  instances 
(he  fibrin  may  be  eo  abundant  that  the  effusion  presents  a  gelatinous 
appearance.  Microscopically  leukocytes  and  a  few  blood  cells  are  noted. 
An  exces,s  of  lymphocytes  points  to  a  tuberculoiis  origin  of  the  disease. 


Fia.  335. — Pleural  ofTusioD  (probably  localiied  posteriorly) .  Fluoroecopic  examiualioii 
of  cheat:  The  right  diaphragm  was  almost  fixed,  suarcely  any  movemetit  being  percfplibU. 
Almoat  the  entire  right  side  of  the  oheet  was  very  much  obscured  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
locdicBd  effusion.  This  extended  [rom  the  outer  rorner  oC  the  diaphragm  upward  to  the 
■pex.  but  djd  not  eitcod  to  the  heart  and  aortic  shadows,  over  one-quarter  to  three- 
■)UBrt«ra  of  an  incli  of  clear  «paee  being  aeea  between  the  opaque  region  and  the  aortic  and 
heart  ihadowa.  The  shading  was  not  so  dense  as  to  hide  the  ribs  and  diaphragin.  On 
lateral  inspection  a  clear  space  could  be  seen  in  front  of  the  chest,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  poseible  effusion  was  posterior.      (Dr.  D,  R.  Boiceti.j 

In  long-standing  cases  of  serous  effusions  which  have  been  largely  alj- 
sorljed  the  occurrence  of  cholesterol  in  the  fluid  lias  been  noted.  Two 
such  cases  have  been  reported  by  Hchulniaii'  ami  .Vrnell.^  For  details 
as  to  the  bacteriology  of  pleural  exudates  the  ri'ader  is  referred  to  any 
of  the  standard  text-books  on  laboratory  diagnosis. 

Artificial  pneumothorax  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  very  frequently  followed  by  an  effusion  which  may  require  frequent 
'Jour.  Amer.  Mp.I.  .Ueoc.  .\pril  2S.  1!)1(. 
'  Hygiea.  Aug,  Ifi,  Iwiv,  No.  -i. 
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tappings.     Occasionally  the  effusion  becomes  purulent;  two  such  acci- 
dents occurred  among  the  cases  treated  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

Purulent  effusions  may  be  such  from  the  onset  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  offending  organism  is  the  streptococcus.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  pneumococcus  pleurisies  the  exudate  is  usually 
purulent.  More  frequently,  however,  the  effusion  is  primarily  serous 
in  character,  or  possibly  turbid  in  appearance.  The  subject  of  empyema 
will  be  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading. 

At  times  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic  in  character.  Hemorrhagic 
effusions  and  hemothorax  are  also  considered  under  separate  headings. 

Pressure  Effects, — The  degree  of  pressure  which  will  be  exerted  on  the 
lung  of  the  affected  side  and  adjacent  viscera  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  effusion.     Even  with  very  small  collections  of  fluid  the  base  of  the 
lung  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fluid  becomes  atelectatic.    As  the 
fluid  accumulates  the  lung  is  more  and  more  compressed  until,  in  extreme 
cases,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  small,  elongated  and  flattened  mass 
occupying  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest  along  the  spine  (see 
Fig.  344).     The  lung  is  generally  airless  and  tough  and  leathery  to  the 
touch.     If  the  effusion  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  chest  the  heart  is 
displaced  to  the  left  beyond  its  normal  position,  and  the  liver  is  forced 
downward  by  the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  (see  Fig.  346).    If  the 
effusion  is  left-sided  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right;  in  extreme  cases 
pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.     The  diaphragm  is  also  flattened  on  this  side  forcing  downward 
the  spleen,  stomach  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  103). 

If  the  effusion  develops  rapidly  dyspnea  may  occur,  because  the 
opposite  lung  has  not  had  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  increased  work 
thrust  upon  it.  In  slowly  developing  effusions  considerable  compensa- 
tory emphysema  will  be  noted  in  the  unaffected  lung.  L4on,  LePlay 
and  Mantoux^  have  shown  experimentally  that  after  establishing^ 
complete  unilateral  thorax  in  dogs  a  partially  progressive  increase  io 
the  thorax  is  established  on  the  opposite  side.  In  order  to  determine 
how  small  a  portion  of  functionating  lung  was  compatible  with  life  they 
(  found  that  one-sixth  of  the  total  lung  capacity  was  sufficient  to  maintaixi 
life  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs 
may  be  functionally  incapacitated  either  as  the  result  of  pleural  effusion 
or  extensive  tuberculous  disease,  without  producing  death. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  stages 
have  a  fixed  sequence,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  they 
correspond  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  physical  signs  and  even  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.     To  recapitulate:     (1)  The  dry  stage  in  which  the 
inflamed  pleural  surface  becomes   vascular   and   loses   its    moist  and 
polished  appearance.     (2)  The  fibrinous  stage  in  which  the  affected  areft 
becomes  coated  with  flakes  of  lymph.     It  is,  of  coiu*se,  understood  thatth* 
process  in  the  majority  of  instances  does  not  progress  beyond  the  fir^ 
or  second  stages.     Chronic  obliterative  pleurisy  is  probably  a  sequel  rf 
a  widespread  fibrinous  deposit  which  undergoes  connective  tissue  chanffBt  I 
and  firmly  unites  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura.     (3)  The  stage  of  effua*  i 
which  may  be  serous,  serofibrinous,  purulent  or  hemorrhagic,  and  whfcj  I 
appears  first  at  the  base  of  the  chest.     As  the  accumuLsition  of  to*  I 
increases  pressure  effects  manifest  themselves  by  compression  (rf  ^ 

'  Jour,  de  physiol.  et  de  pcUhol.  gen.j  15,  S.  16-22,  1913. 
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lung  and  displacement  of  the  viscera.  (4)  The  stage  of  absorption  and 
reexpansion  of  the  lung.  Whether  the  Iuhr  will  return  to  its  normal  taste 
will  depend  largely  on  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  com- 
pression. If  the  lung  has  been  compresfled  for  a  long  time  or  becomes 
adherent  to  the  chest  wall  in  its  collapsed  condition,  extensive  pulmonary 
fibrosis  is  a  probable  sequence.  Another  factor  which  often  prevents  the 
lung  from  being  restored  to  it5  normal  condition  is  fixation  of  the  dia- 
phragm (see  section  on  Diaphragmatis). 

Sjnuptoms. — Acute  pleurisy  may  be  ushered  in  with  a  chill  or  mere 
chilliness,  followed  by  fever.     In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  the 
first  intimation  of  trouble  is  pain  in  the  side.     The  character  of  the  pain 
is  extremely  variable.     Involvement  of  the  apical  pleura  rarely  causes 
a.  sharp  pain  but  as  a  rule  manifests  itself  by  a  sense  of  soreness  or  pain 
in  the  -shoulder.     The  latter  is  often  regarded  "as  rheumatic.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  agonizing  in  character  and  every  movement  or 
inspiratory  effort  intensifies  the  stabbing,  lancinating  quahty  of  the  pain. 
The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions,  but  may  be 
noted  beneath  the  scapula.     If  the  diaphragmatic  area  ia  involved  the 
pain  may  be  felt  low  down  in  the  back,  in  the  abdomen,  thus  simu- 
lating acute  appendicitis,  etc.,  or  in  the  neck  (see  p.  580).     The  pain  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  intense  during  inspiration  than  expiration,  but  in  rare 
instances  is  felt  solely  with  the  latter  act.     The  pain  ia  nearly  always 
aggravated  by  cough.     The  respirations  are  shallow  and  rapid  in  dry 
pleurisy  if  the  pain  is  severe,  but  breathing  of  this  type  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  dyspnea.     The  patient  by  breathing  in  this  rapid 
manner  unconsciously  seeks  to  prevent  the  inflamed  pleural  surfaces  from 
fubbing  together  any  more  than  possible;  it  is  probable  also  that  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  compensatory.     If  cough  is 
present  it  is  usually  short  and  hacking  in  character,  for  the  same  reason 
^s^t  the  respiratory  act  ia  hurried,  namely,  the  effort  to  keep  the  in- 
l^med  surfaces  apart.     The  cough  is  usually  unattended  by  expectora- 
tioii,  but  if  the  latter  is  present  it  is  scanty,  and  consists  simply   of 
f*Ucus. 

If  the  pleurisy  is  at  all  severe  it  is  usually  attended  by  fever  up  to 
102  or  103°F.  It  may  be  continuous  from  the  start,  or  slightly  remittent 
ini  character  (Fig.  336),  As  the  acute  inflammatory  condition  subsides, 
••ne  fever  falls  gradually  by  lysis.  In  the  protracted  cases  the  temperature 
t&nds  to  become  more  markedly  remittent  and  assumes  the  form  of 
liectic  fever. 

The  puUe  rate  is  nearly  always  increased  to  100  and  over  and  irregu- 

ilai-itv  of  the  puise  is  not  infrequent. 
The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  illness,  namely,  general 
malaise,  mental  duiness  and  headache,  especially  if  the  fever  is  high, 
p&ltor,  a  distaste  for  food  and  constipation. 
With  the  development  of  an  effusion  the  pain  disappears  entirely  or 
*t  most  there  is  a  sensation  of  soreness  which  may  be  elicited  only  by 
Lpteasure  of  the  fingers  over  the  site  of  the  inflamed  area.  If  the 
I  ^pirations  are  hurried  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  they  are  due  to  a  true 
I  dyspnea  owing  to  compression  of  the  lung.  If,  however,  the  effusion  has 
liv?'  '^^^  preceded  by  pain  and  has  developed  insidiously,  dyspnea  may 
Hm  absent  or  noticed  only  on  unusual  exertion.  Effusions  of  this  type  often 
I  ^'  the  pleural  .nac  without  attractintr  attention.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
I 
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that  the  lung  on  the  unaffected  side  has  had  time  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  increased  work  put  upon  it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient 
seeks  relief  because  he  feels  that  he  is  gradually  losing  health,  but  is 
unable  to  localize  his  trouble.  His  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  general,  such 
as  malaise,  weakness  and  some  perversion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  full^ 
tions.  If  the  effusion  has  persisted  for  some  time,  loss  of  weight  is 
usually  a  prominent  symptom. 

It  has  been  noted  also  that  with  the  development  of  an  effusion  the 
urinary  secretion  is  commonly  reduced  in  amount  and  that  the  uriDC  is 
concentrated  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity.  With  absorption  of  the 
fluid  the  urine  becomes  increased  in  amount. 

Purulent  effusions  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  heading. 


FiQ.  33G. — Acute  tuberculous  pleurisy. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  attention  18 
directed  to  the  pleura,  because  of  the  location  of  the  pain.  ExaminatioB 
will  show  that  the  pleural  inflammation  is  either  the  result  of  some  ob* 
vious  pulmonary  affection,  or  that  the  pleurisy  is  either  primary  or  sefr 
ondary  to  pulmonary  disease  which  is  masked,  as  for  instance,  tube^ 
culosis.  On  the  other  hand,  definite  signs  of  pleural  inflammation  ntfj 
be  present  in  some  eases  without  the  presence  of  pain  or  other  symptoms 
the  finding  being  purely  accidental.  In  still  other  instances  well-markeo 
pain  indicative  of  pleural  inflammation  may  not  be  associated  with  any 
physical  signs  whatsoever. 

Dry  Pleurlsy. — Inspection. — If  the  pain  is  at  all  severe  object!^ 
signs  are  usually  present.     The  breathing  is  shallow  and  hurried.    Th8 
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.  may  lie  on  the  sound  side,  or  sit  up  and  be  inclined  toward  the 
i  side  with  the  elbow  pressed  against  the  chest  wall.  Change  of 
J  intensifies  the  pain.  Examination  of  the  chest  shows  restriction 
expansion  on  the  affected  side. 

potion, — A  friction  fremitus  may  be  felt,  but  this  is  rarely  so. 
)atient  is  examined  from  behind  and  a  hand  is  placed  on  each  side 
jhest  wall,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  inspiratory  excursion  is  much 
ihed  on  the  affected  side.  If  firm  pressure  is  made  with  the  hands, 
slief  is  experienced  by  the  patient  as  the  inspiratory  excursion  is 
stricted.  It  is  because  of  this  that  adhesive  strips  are  applied  to 
jcted  side  in  order  to  diminish  the  pain. 

the  comparatively  rare  instances  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
exists  without  one  being  able  to  hear  a  friction  rub,  its  presence 
3  established  by  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  tips  over  the  site 
pain.  This  procedure  will  often  reveal  distinct  tenderness.  It 
to  be  noted  that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  friction  rub  is  accident- 
icovered  that  some  tenderness  on  pressure  can  usually  be  elicited. 
^mssion, — There  are  no  alterations  in  the  percussion  note  during 
ige. 

\cuUaiion. — The  presence  of  an  audible  friction  rub  is  the  charac- 
feature  of  an  inflamed  pleura.     The  friction  rub  may  be  heard 
wide  area,  or  it  may  be  localized  in  a  spot  no  larger  than  that  cov- 
r  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope. 

J  friction  rub  becomes  audible  as  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the 
1  and  parietal  layers  pass  over  each  other  during  the  respiratory 
n  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  heard  only  during  the  inspiratory 
ind  is  usually  most  pronounced  just  as  inspiration  ceases.  It  may 
rd,  however,  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration  and  rarely 
)  occurs  during  expiration  only. 

5  friction  rub  suggests  a  rubbing  or  grazing  sound;  it  may  be  rough 
ating  in  character,  or  it  may  resemble  the  sound  produced  by 
ig  leather. 

J  friction  rub  is  usually  a  verv  local  sound  and  is  alwavs  best  heard 
le  parts  where  the  respiratory  excursion  is  greatest,  namely,  the 
)art  of  the  chest  below  the  nipple,  axilla  or  about  the  angle  of  the 
i.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  area  beneath  the  nipple 
:illa  is  frequently  the  site  of  pleural  adhesions.  The  most  com- 
ite  of  pleural  adhesions  is  over  the  apex  posteriorly.  Severe 
ic  pain  is  rarely  experienced  in  this  region,  however,  owing  to 
ry  limited  movement  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  Pain  due  to 
pleurisy  usually  simulates  rheumatic  pain  in  the  shoulder,  or 
lar  soreness,  and  is  a  common  symptom  of  apical  tuberculosis. 
88  or  tenderness  beneath  the  clavicle  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
lary  tuberculosis,  especially  if  cavity  formation  has  taken  place. 
RiNOUs  Pleurisy. — The  physical  signs  during  the  second  stage 
inflammatory  process  differ  but  little  from  those  just  described, 
dy  points  of  difference  lie  in  the  fact  that  dry  pleurisy,  in  which 
fmbrane  Ls  simply  roughened,  is  chiefly  tuberculous  in  origin  and 
ipt  to  involve  a  large  area  of  the  pleural  surface.  Fibrinous  pleu- 
1  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  be  tuberculous  in  origin  is  seen  in  its 
y^pical  form  when  associated  with  an  acute  inflammatory  condition 
lung,  particularly  croupous  pneumonia.     When  associated  with 
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pneumonia  the  exudate  may  spread  over  the  visceral  layer  of  an  entire 
lobe  of  the  lung.  This  explains  why  one  can  occasionally  detect  some 
impairment  of  resonance  over  a  lung  which  a  day  or  so  later  shows  signs 
of  a  croupous  pneumonia.  Furthermore,  a  widespread  fibrinous  deposit 
will  manifest  itself  by  the  presence  of  a  friction  rub  heard  over  a  wider 
area  than  is  usually  encountered  in  simple  dry  pleurisy.  The  condition 
is  usually  limited  to  one  side  but  it  may  be  bilateral. 

Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy. — This  form  of  pleurisy  is  deserving  of 
special  mention  because  it  may  simulate  an  acute  abdominal  condition. 
The  diaphragmatic  pleura  may  become  inflamed  as  any  other  portion 
of  the  pleural  surface  or  it  may  be  secondarily  involved  from  the  abdomen. 
The  right  side  is  involved  about  twice  as  often  as  the  left. 

In  inflammation  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, as  a  rule,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objective  signs.  Both 
because  the  lungs  have  the  widest  respiratory  excursion  at  the  base  and 
because  of  the  part  taken  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  act,  pleural 
inflammation  in  this  situation  gives  rise  to  the  most  intense  pain  (see 

Fig-  41). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  pain  is  that  it  is  referred  to  parts 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  referred  pain  of  dia- 
phragmatic pleurisy  is  due  to  involvement  of  the  spinal  nerves  supphnng 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  pain  is,  therefore,  superficial  and  not  deep- 
seated  as  in  visceral  pain.  In  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  or  sub- 
phrenic abscess,  steady,  deep  pressure  over  the  gall-bladder  or  appendix 
is  well  borne.  If,  however,  these  organs  are  the  seat  of  inflammator}' 
changes  the  deep  pressure  gives  rise  to  severe  pain. 

Capps^  in  a  study  of  61  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  found  the 
pain  referred  to  the  gall-bladder  10  times;  lateral  to  and  slightly  above 
the  navel  15  times;  and  other  points,  including  the  lumbar  region,  in  the 
remainder.  If  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  suspected,  search  should  be 
made  for  tender  points  in  the  neck  and  shoulder  region  as  referred  pain 
to  these  points  is  commonly  present. 

In  addition  to  the  pain  there  is  usually  some  cough,  expectoration, 
rapid  respirations  and  a  leukocytosis.     Herpes  may  be  present. 

Pleural  Effusion. — Inspection. — Unless  the  fluid  has  accumulated 
rapidly  dyspnea  will  not  be  noted,  otherwise  the  breathing  may  be 
hurried.  Cyanosis  is  rarely  seen  even  when  the  exudation  fills  the  pleural 
sac  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  In  common  with  many  other  inflammatory 
,  conditions  within  the  thorax  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  not  infrequent, 
the  larger  pupil  being  on  the  same  side  as  the  thoracic  trouble. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  chest  itself  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is 
the  respiratory  movements.  If  one  side  is  seen  to  expand  less  than  it^ 
fellow  the  lack  of  expansion  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  things,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inflammatory  process  (usually  the  latter),  of  the  lung,  o^ 
fluid  in  the  pleural  sac.  If  the  lung  itself  is  the  cause,  there  is  usually 
some  retraction  of  the  affected  side,  especially  if  the  process  is  chroiuj 
in  nature.  In  the  case  of  effusion  the  affected  side  appears  larger  and 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  filled  out,  or  even  present  a  bulging  appearance. 
The  difference  in  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  can  be  shown  also  by  mean* 
of  a  cyrtometer.     Litten's  sign  is  absent  in  pleural  effusions. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heari 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  displacement  of  the  viscera  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  evidence  as  to  whether  a  pleural  effusion 
is  present  or  not.  If  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  to  the  left  it  may  be 
jaused  by  one  of  three  things:  (1)  It  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  or  dila- 
iation  of  the  heart  itself.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  would  cause  any 
jonfusion,  because  of  other  associated  cardiac  signs.  (2)  The  heart  may 
3e  pulled  to  the  left  as  the  result  of  a  fibrosis  involving  the  left  lung.  In 
luch  a  case,  however,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  left  chest  is  retracted. 
'3)  It  may  be  due  to  a  pleural  effusion  on  the  right  side  which  has  dis- 
)laced  the  heart  to  the  left.  If  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  it  is 
ihe  result  of  one  of  two  things:  (1)  A  chronic  fibroid  condition  of  the 
ight  lung  which  has  drawn  the  heart  to  the  right;  or  (2)  a  pleural 
jffusion  on  the  left  side.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  visible  either  be- 
Miuse  it  has  beenj  displaced  to  the  right  and  lies  behind  the  sternum,  or 
because  the  che^t  wall  is  so  thick  the  impulse  cannot  be  seen.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  located  by  palpation  or  auscultation. 


''0.  337. — The  first  effect  of  a  small  effusion  is  to  push  the  lung  forward.     Physical  signs 
are  confined  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  chest  and  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  ^iscera. 

PdpcUion, — If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  lungs  expand 
^qually  or  not,  one  can  almost  invariably  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
Y  placing  the  hands  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest.  In  this  way  inequalities  of  expansion  can  be  felt  when  they  are 
'^ot  readily  detected  by  the  eye. 

Tactile  fremitus  is  absent  over  the  affected  side  unless  the  underlying 
^g  be  solidified  (see  Fig.  57).  If  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not 
"ifiible  on  inspection  it  may  be  located  by  palpation. 

Percussion, — In  case  the  effusion  is  small  in  amount  it  is  important 
^,  determine  the  lower  limit  of  pulmonary  resonance.  This  is  on  a  level 
"ith  the  t^nth  dorsal  vertebra.  If  it  is  found  to  be  an  inch  or  two  higher 
?  one  side  it  points  to  a  small  effusion  if  there  has  been  a  recent  history 
•  pain  on  that  side.  An  effusion  is  not  apt  to  be  suspected,  however, 
^ess  it  has  reached  a  line  corresponding  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
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The  percussion  note  over  an  effusion  is  Sat  and  being  one  of  the 
varieties  of  dulness  is  high-pitched.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  sensatioo 
of  resistance  imparted  to  the  finger  acting  as  the  plexor. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  the  effusion  the  percussion  should  be 
performed  lightly  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute  dulnesa  or 
flatness  over  the  fluid  and  the  relative  dutness  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  lung  which  is  collapsed.  The  percussion  should  be  performed  »t 
right  angles  to  the  spinal  column  and  at  different  levels,  as  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  fluid  extends  higher  in  one  portion  of  the  chest  than 
in  others.  As  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  pleural  sac  the  lung  is  pushed 
forward  as  seen  in  Figs.  337  and  338.  In  these  small  effusions  the  dulnesa 
is  highest  at  the  spine  and  confined  to  the  back,  rarely  extending  anterior 
to  the  posterior  axillary  line.  In  small  effusions  displacement  of  the 
viscera  is  not  apt  to  occur.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  eilu- 


Kni.  338.— Trans verae  aection  through  the  oippla  Iidb. 
UiSiiso  pulmonary  tiihwrculosis  in  a  man  aged  25  years,  with  a  bilateral  seroGbriDoat 
effusion  which   has  accumulHted   posteriorly.     The  anterior   pulmoaary   marKUU  alio* 
vicarious  emphvsFma  aii'l  complptetv  uverlap  the  heart,  which  ia  distended  with  blood 
clots.     (.Piroguff.) 

sions  may  exist  without  their  being  physically  demonstrable,  Eitperi- 
mentally  (post-mortem),  400  c.c.  (5  xiii)  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  ' 
the  adult,  and  120  c.c.  in  a  child  of  twelve  can  be  demonstrated  by  phj-s- 
ical  signs.  Clinically,  even  smaller  amounts  may  be  detected,  but  small 
effusions  may  exist  and  may  be  visible  iiuoroscopically  as  a  flattening  o( 
the  diaphragm  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  physical  signs. 

In  moderate  effusions  the  lowest  level  of  dulness  is  at  the  spine;  it 
then  rises  toward  the  middle  of  the  scapula  and  slopes  downward,  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  the  letter  S  as  it  passes  toward  the  front.  As  the  effuDon 
increases  in  size  the  lung  is  floated  and  pushed  upward  and  backwud 
toward  the  spine  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  is  relaxed.    A»» 
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It  of  this  the  note  over  the  relaxed  portion  of  the  King  is  not  dull 
has  a  tympanitic  quality,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Skodaic  tympany'' 
koda's  resonance.     The  area  in  which  this  note  is  elicited  is  shown  in  - 
339.     This  space  is  known  as  Garland's  triangle. 


D  massive  effusions  the  highest  point  of  dulness  is  posteriorly  at  the 
!  (see  Fig.  340)  and  lowest  in  the  front  of  the  chest.  Over  the  col- 
d  portion  of  the  lung  the  note  may  be  tympanitic  in  character  but 
>  lung  has  been  so  completely  compressed  as  to  be  devoid  of  air  the 
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note  will  be  dull.  In  massive  effusions  the  flat  or  dull  percussion  note 
anteriorly  may  be  elicited  some  distance  to  the  left  or  right  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  affected  side  (see  Figs.  341  and  342). 

By  the  time  the  effusion  has  reached  any  considerable  amount  dis- 
placement of  the  viscera  will  be  noted.  On  the  right  side  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  flattens  the  diaphragm  and  as  a  result  the  liver  is  forced  doM- 
ward.  This  may  be  noted  by  palpation  or  percussion ;  usually  the  latter. 
On  the  left  side  the  fllling  of  the  complementary  pleural  space  and  the 
flattening  of  the  diaphragm  sometimes  causes  a  disappearance  of  the 
tympanitic  area  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Thistym- 
,/panitic  area  is  known  as  Traube's  space  (see  Fig.  89) .  Diilness  over  this 
C\,  space  is  met  with,  as  a  rule,  in  massive  effusions  only  and  even  then  may  not 
occur  as  the  complementary  pleural  space  is  often  obliterated  by  firm 
adhesions.  Massive  effusion  on  the  left  side,  particularly  empyema.', 
may  force  the  diaphragm  downward  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tiiiJd 
bulges  below  the  costal  margin.  This  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abdomi- 
nal tumor. 


Movable  dulness,  when  present,  is  a  valuable  sign.  As  a  rule-itii 
obtained  in  moderate-sized  effusions  only.  If  the  effusion  extends  ■ 
front  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace  when  the  patient  is  sitting  up,  H 
will  be  found  that  when  he  lies  down  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  is  intk 
interspace  below.  This  is  due  to  the  fluid  gravitating  to  the  md' 
dependent  portion  of  the  chest,  namely,  the  back.  Movable  diih« 
cannot  be  demonstrated  in  massive  effusions  extending  to  or  above  " 
second  rib  in  front  nor  in  small  effusions  when  the  signs  are  conEi 
entirely  to  the  back.  Neither  can  it  be  demonstrated  in  modentt 
sized  effusions  if  the  lung  has  become  adherent.  Movable  duluM 
change  of  posture,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated,  is  the  most  patbopl 
monic  physical  sign.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  except  in  cases  of  hyffl 
pneumothorax,  mobility  of  dulness  is  not  readily  demonstrable  andtW 
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able  time  is  often  required  before  the  fluid  gravitates  to  the  lower 
on  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

L  Bign  of  some  value  is  the  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulness,  some- 
s  referred  to  as  Grocco's  triangle.  This  triangle  consists  of  an  area 
ilative  percussion  dulness  on  the  side  opp""'**^  the  effusion.  The 
cal  line  of  the  triangle  extends  along  the^iddle  of  the  spinal  column 
a  point  slightly  above  the  upper  level  of  the  effusion  to  the  tenth 
i\  vertebra,  the  latter  representing  the  lower  limit  of  pulmonary  res- 
ice;  the  base  of  the  triangle  extends  outward  along  the  lower  Hmit 
innal  pulmonary  resonance  for  a  distance  varying  from  1  to  3  inches ; 
hypothenuse  joins  these  two  lines  (see  Fig.  343).     The  dulness  is 


a.  342.— Left-sided  hji^dro thorax  and  hydropi 
erior  vena  cava.     4.  Liver.     5.  Heart. 
le  cardiac  apei  U  dUptaced  backward  and  to 
iorly  to  the  mid-sterDHl  line,  and  poateriorly 


the  ritcht.      The  left  pleural  ai 


{.4/(«-  Fir. 


er  the  spine.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  this 
igular  area  of  dulness  is  produced.  The  generally  accepted  view, 
Ever,  is  that  the  contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  are  displaced 
Pig.  342).  The  chief  value  of  this  sign  is  in  differentiating  between 
ral  effusions  and  tumors  involving  the  lung  or  pleura;  if  present,  it 
it  likely  that  a  tumor  exists. 

liMCufta/ton. — The  characteristic  friction  rub  heard  at  the  base  of 
chest  in  the  dry  and  fibrinous  stage  disappears  as  the  two  pleural 
ices  are  separated  by  the  effusion.  A  friction  rub  may  be  heard, 
jver,  just  above  the  fluid  in  the  axilla  or  anterior  and  superior  por- 
of  the  chest  where  the  inflamed  pleural  surfaces  are  still  in  contact. 
■  the  area  occupied  by  the  effusion  the  breath  sounds  may  be  weakly  ' 
ular  or  bronchial  in  character.  As  the  fluid  increases  in  amount 
treatb  sounds  tend  to  become  more  and  more  distant  and  in  massive 
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effusions  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  caBes, 
especially  when  the  effusion  is  large,  loud  bronchial  breathing  may  be 
heard.     For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  page  61. 

In  addition  to  the  friction  nib  heard  above  the  level  of  the  effusion, 
r&les  produced  within  the  lung  may  be  heard  in  the  same  areas.  TTie 
pulmonary  rftles  may  be  due  to  congestion  in  the  collapsed  .portion  of 
the  lung  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  separation  of  the  walls  ofthe  finer 
bronchioles  and  alveoli  in  the  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
breath  sounds  above  the  effusion  are  usually  of  a  harsh  broncho-veaicuUr 
character. 


On  auscultation  of  the  voice  sounds,  the  same  phenomena  are«D' 
countered  as  in  auscultation  of  the  breath  sounds.  The  spokes  vwc^ 
may  have  a  distant  sound  or  it  may  be  distinctly  bronchophonic.  ^^5 
as  in  the  case  of  the  breath  sounds  a  very  large  accumulation  of  fc*^ 
may  cause  complete  disappearance  of  the  voice  sounds.  The  preaeiC^ 
of  egophony,  while  not  a  constant  finding,  occurs  with  great  freqno*^^ 
in  association  with  pleural  effusion. 

In  some  instances  auscultation  of  the  whispered  voice  is  of  8 
in  distinguishing  between  serous  and  purulent  effusions.     If  the  e 
is  serous,  one  will  be  able  to  hoar,  at  times,  the  whispered  voice  ti 
mitted  through  the  fluid  but  if  the  effusion  is  purulent  no  such  ti 
sion  occurs.     This  sign,  known  as  Baccelli's,  is,  however,  of  r 
little  value. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  question  of  whether  the  heart  ia  d  .  ^ 
or  not  will  depend  on  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.     In  spite  of  thei 
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placement  of  the  heart  which  sometimes  occurs,  the  cardiac  sounds  are^ 
ally  normal. 

Exploratory  Puncture. — No  matter  how  positive  the  evidence  is  as 
ihe  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  use  of  an  exploratory 
die  should  never  be  omitted.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  In 
first  place  the  actual  demonstration  of  fluid  by  means  of  the  needle 
ches  the  diagnosis.  In  the  second  place  our  duty  to  the  patient  does 
end  with  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  fluid  nor  is  our  work  com- 
ted  until  the  character  of  fluid  has  been  demonstrated.  Inasmuch  as 
can  never  tell,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  fluid  is 
)us  or  purulent,  the  needle  must  be  resorted  to.  If  purulent  fluid  is 
hdrawn,  immediate  drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  mandatory,  if 
patient  is  to  escape  the  horrors  of  a  chronic  empyema. 
In  making  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  pleura  or  lung  the  areas 
^hich  the  viscera  are  located  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  great 
ority  of  instances  when  fluid  is  suspected  the  exploring  needle  is 
rted  in  an  interspace"  just  below  or  slightly  anteriorly  to  the  angle  of 
scapula.  If  too  fine  a  needle  is  used  a  dry  tap  may  result  if  the  fluid 
sists  of  thick  pus.  For  this  reason  the  needle  should  have  a  caliber 
t  least  2  mm. 

Sterilization  of  the  skin  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  use  of  a  sterile 
ile  renders  the  procedure  entirely  harmless.  Even  if  fluid  is  not 
lent  and  the  needle  punctures  the  lung,  no  harm  will  result  providing 
rules  for  cleanliness  have  been  observed. 

The  X-rays  are  helpful  as  a  diagnostic  measure,  especially  in  case  the 
sion  is  loculated. 

Physical.  Signs  Following  Absorption  of  the  Exudate. — Even  in  those 
5s  in  which  the  effusion  exists  but  a  relatively  short  time  the  lung 
8  not  expand  immediately  to  its  former  state  following  removal  of 
fluid.  If  the  effusion  has  existed  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  dis- 
ered  and  removed,  or  if  it  is  allowed  purposely  to  remain  and  undergo 
ntaneous  absorption,  it  may  take  several  months  for  the  lung  to  be- 
le  completely  reexpanded.  Another  and  perhaps  a  more  important 
tor  in  reducing  the  functional  capacity  of  the  lung,  is  fixation  of  the 
phragm  on  the  affected  side.  If,  therefore,  the  case  is  seen  after  ab- 
ption  of  the  fluid  and  before  the  lung  has  reexpanded  confusion  may 
se  unless  the  morbid  anatomy  and  the  physical  signs  associated  with 
is  phase  of  the  process  are  kept  in  mind  (see  p.  642). 
If  the  effusion  has  followed  an^  attack  of  dry  pleurisy  the  lung  will 
ually  reexpand  without  the  formation  of  pleuritic  adhesions  or  at  the 
58t  the  adhesions  will  be  slight. 

If  a  fibrinous  exudate  has  been  the  starting  point  of  the  effusion  and 
>ecially  if  the  fibrinous  deposit  has  been  extensive  the  two  pleural 
■^aces  may  become  firmly  adherent  following  absorption  of  the  fluid 
J^then  prevent  complete  reexpansion.  Chronic  obliterative  pleurisy 
bably  originates  in  this  way  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
following  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  pleural  exudate  or  its  re- 
^i  by  paracentesis  the  following  physical  signs  will  be  noted: 
^ispedion, — Expansion  on  the  affected  side  will  be  restricted  but  if 
>atient  has  been  seen  from  the  onset  the  respiratory  excursion  will 
eater  than  when  the  effusion  was  present.  Flattening  and  bulging 
3  interspace  will  have  disappeared  and  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart 
e  seen  in  its  normal  position. 
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Palpation. — Tactile  fremitus  may  or  may  not  be  present,  depending 
on  how  much  the  lung  has  expanded. 

Percussion, — The  percussion  note  will  still  be  dull  over  the  base  of 
the  lung  posteriorly.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  dull  area  does 
not  conform  to  the  shape  noted  when  fluid  was  present.  As  the  dia- 
phragm is  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  liver  is  no  longer  de- 
pressed and  the  tympanitic  note  over  Traube's  space  returns.  Tympany 
may  replace  dulness  elsewhere. 

Auscultation. — At  the  base  of  the  affected  side  the  breath  sounds  are 
still  absent  or  distant  but  not  over  such  a  wide  area,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  voice  sounds.  With  the  removal  of  the  fluid  a  friction  nib 
again  becomes  audible  especially  in  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Deep  breathing  may  bring  out  fine  crepitant  rales  as  the  result  of  forcible 
distention  of  the  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung. 

This  picture  may  remain  unchanged  for  weeks  or  months.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  imless  the  lung  has  been  bound  down  by  adhesions,  the 
complementary  pleural  space  obliterated  or  the  diaphragm  rendered 
immobile,  these  signs  disappear  and  leave  little  or  no  evidence  of  damage. 
If  is  desirable  to  examine  such  cases  with  the  fluoroscope  as  the  persistence 
of  the  abnormal  physical  signs  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  diaphragm. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  dry  and  fibrinous  stages  pleurisy  may  be  confused 
with  intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurodynia  and  herpes  zoster. 

In  intercostal  neuralgia  there  is  absence  of  fever  and  a  friction  nib. 
The  pain  while  localized  is  darting  and  neuralgic  in  character  and  tender- 
ness is  present  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Occasion- 
ally these  phenomena  precede  an  attack  of  herpes  zoster. 

In  pleurodynia  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  side  but  is  not  so  sharply 
localized  as  pleurisy  and  it  may  leave  one  side  and  affect  the  other. 
Muscular  movement  as  well  as  breathing  aggravates  the  pain.  Tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  usually  present.  There  is  neither  fever  nor  a  fric- 
tion rub. 

When  the  pleural  effusion  develops  rapidly  and  the  attack  is  abrupt 
in  onset  with  pain  in  the  side,  fever,  hurried  respirations,  and  bronchial 
breathing  over  one  lung,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  croupous  pneu' 
monia.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion 
escape  notice.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia with  delayed  resolution  are  probably  of  this  nature.  The  acuteness 
of  the  attack  and  the  bronchial  breathing  can  very  easily  cause  the  un- 
wary to  make  a  mistake.  Later  as  the  effusion  absorbs  fend  abnonnJ 
physical  signs  persist  in  the  base  of  the  lung  it  is  assumed  that  resolution 
of  the  pneumonia  has  been  delayed.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
stated  that  as  a  sequel  of  pneumonia,  delayed  resolution  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  differentiation  between  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion and  croupous  pneumonia  rests  upon  two  facts.  (1)  Displacement  of 
the  viscera,  and  (2)  the  use  of  an  exploring  needle.  In  pleurisy  the  vis- 
cera are  displaced  while  in  croupous  pneumonia  they  are  not.  If  an  effu- 
sion is  present  serous  or  purulent  fluid  is  obtained  with  the  exploring 
needle  while  if  pneumonia  is  present  a  few  drops  of  dark  red  blood  may 
appear  in  the  syringe. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura  is  relatively  uncommon  but 
when  it  involves  a  lower  lobe  is  more  frequently  mistaken  for  a  pleurtl 
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lan  any  other  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tumor 
3  an  absolutely  flat  note  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  resonance 
the  voice  and  breath  sounds  are  very  distant  or  absent.  In  ^ . 
je  one's  suspicion  might  be  aroused  by  the  absence  of  the  para-/ 
area  of  dulness  on  the  opposite  side.  As  this  sign  is  sometimes 
the  presence  of  an  effusion  it  cannot  be  reUed  on  absolutely, 
kgain  the  displacement  of  the  viscera  and  the  exploring  needle 
ain  reliance  in  escaping  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
ric  Pleurisy. — Two  forms  of  chronic  pleuritis  are  recognized: 
tent  reaccumulation  of  serofibrinous  or  purulent  fluid  after  re- 
Dpings  or  operation  Reaccumulation  of  a  serofibrinous  effusion 
ommon  in  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease.  In  addition  an 
hich  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chest  too  long  shows  a 
jndency  to  reaccumulate.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  care 
:  effusion  had  gone  unrecognized  for  four  months.  Although 
equently  the  fluid  rapidly  reaccumulated  after  each  operation, 
ironic  dry  pleurisy  is  a  common  sequel  of  the  acute  fibrinous 
effusions  either  serofibrinous  or  purulent.  It  is  also  very  fre- 
^en  in  association  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Partial 
)n  of  the  pleural  sac  is  seen  most  often  at  the  apices  of  the  lung  " 
fiost  constantly  present  in  tuberculosis.  Over  the  lower  lobes 
ating  pleurisy  is  also  common  but  the  adhesions  are  less  dense, 
ijority  of  such  instances  the  adhesions  are  delicate,  lace-like 
'  broken  up.  Among  197  autopsies  at  the  Pliipps  Institute 
ig  pleuritis  was  noted  49  times  over  the  left  lower  lobe  and  71 
r  the  right  lower  lobe.  Dense  thickening  of  the  pleura  over  the 
»s  is  usually  associated  with  massive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  is 
equel  of  an  effusion,  especially  the  purulent  type.  Chronic 
sually  has  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  over- 
wer  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

ic  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  a  diagnosis  which  is  frequently 
xplain  restriction  of  motion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note 
or  less  suppressed  breath  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  lung  poste- 
ersonally,  I  have  rarely  seen  at  the  autopsy  table  thickening 
ura  sufficient  to  account  for  these  signs.  Even  in  those  cases 
there  has  been  any  marked  degree  of  thickening  the  lung  was 
ved  in  the  chronic  inflammatory  process.  Probably  the  most 
;  factor  in  giving  rise  to  these  physical  signs,  especially  after 
is  immobility  of  the  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm  may  have^i 
icated  in  the  inflammatory  process  or,  what  is  not  uncommon, 
may  have  formed  between  the  chest  wall  and  the  diaphragm 
erating  the  phreno-costal  sulcus.  As  a  result  the  movement  of 
ragm  is  interfered  with.  The  effect  of  inflammatory  conditions 
phragm  has  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  section  on  **  Diseases 
iphragm." 

EMPYEMA 

(Purulent  pleurisy,  pyothorax) 

1  one  of  the  varieties  of  pleuritis;  but  in  view  of  certain  patholog- 
liarities  it  seems  best  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  disease, 
ore,  it  is  usually  secondary  to  conditions  in  which  from  the  very 
re  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  pus. 
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Etiology. — The  organism  which  most  frequently  causes  the  cond 
is  the  pneumococcus.  In  children  the  percentage  la  very  high.  St 
tococci  rank  next  in  importance.  A  number  of  studies  that  have  1 
made  of  the  bacteriology  of  empyemata  show  that  from  one-half  to  t 
thirds  of  the  cases  are  due  to  the  pneumococcus  and  about  one-qiia 
to  the  streptococcus. 

Whether  the  tubercle  bacillus  alone  can  cause  an  empyema  is  not  el 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  demonstrata 
the  fluid  but  usually  in  association  with  other  organisms.  The  so-ca 
sterile  purulent  effusions  are  nearly  always  associated  with  a  tubercul 
process.  Occasionally  the  influenza  bacillus  is  found  in  pure  culture  J 
more  rarely  other  bacteria. 


As  an  exciting  cause  of  empyema,  croupous  pneumonia  easUyB 
first.  Empyema  is  also  a  relatively  common  complication  of  tuberctdo 
In  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever,  the  condil 
is  not  infrequently  met  with.  Empyema  may  arise  also  as  the  resul 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  wall  or  as  the  result  of  disease  invol' 
the  mediastinum. 

Morbid  Anatomy. ^ — In  pneumococcic  empyemata  the  effusion  con 
of  a  thick  creamy  pus  having  a  sweetish  odor.  When  allowed  to* 
the  fluid  separates  into  a  clear,  greenish  yellow,  upper  layer,  the  ed' 
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ments  smkiag  to  the  bottom.  When  due  to  the  streptococcus  the 
id  may  be  only  turbid  in  appearance. 

An  empyema  is  moat  apt  to  develop  as  the  result  of  an  extensive 
rinous  exudate  such  as  occurs  in  pneumonia  where  the  membrane  is 
ick  and  presents  a  shaggy  appearance.  In  tuberculous  cases  the 
iuBion  may  be  changed  from  a  serous  to  a  purulent  one  as  the  result  of 
fection  from  the  lung.  The  effusion  may  l)e  massive,  filling  the 
ilire  pleural  sac  (see  Figs.  344  and  345) ,  or  it  may  occupy  but  a  portion 
lereof.     Encapsulated  effusions  are  considere<l  separately. 


aiVe  leftrfiided  i 
_„  is- represented  by 
a  small  serous  efFusii 


npycmft  occupying  praeUeally  the  whole  pleural 
>  BtiiBlI  fibrous  DiBssCB  adherCDt  to  the  pericardium 
The  heart,  which  is  eularfied.  is  filled  with  blood 
iward   and    the    right    Iudk    grefitly  , compressed. 


^.     The  diaphragm   i 
"WJf.l 

Unless  the  purulent  material  is  removed  within  a  short  time  from  its  ' 
aet  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  in  contact  with  the  fluid  becomes 
mly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  mediastinum.  The  adhesions  be- 
me  organized  very  quickly  and  the  lung  is  thus  firmly  anchored  and 
evented  from  reexpanding  even  when  the  fluid  is  removed.  The  longer 
B  purulent  material  is  allowed  to  remain  the  more  certain  it  becomes 
)t  the  lung  cannot  be  reexpanded.  If  the  empyema  has  existed  for 
feral  months  the  parietal  pleura  forming  the  sac  becomes  greatly  thick- 
td  and  in  places  may  become  eroded.     In  moderate-sized  effusions  after 

luDg  has  become  adherent  the  fluid  is  then  completely  walled  off  and 
IJy  constitutes  an  abscess  (see  Figs.  346  and  347).     The  effusion  may 
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remain  indefinitely  the  patient  eventually  succumbing  as  the  result  of 
septic  absorption.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  purulent  material  is  gradually 
absorbed.  Following  absorption  of  the  pus  calcium  salts  in  the  form  of 
plates  are  frequently  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  cavity.  In  rarer  in- 
stances the  pus  ruptures  into  the  lung  and  is  discharged  externally  through 


Fi<^  34(i.— Fi 


u  of  the  diaphragm  a 


a  bronchus  or  it  may  rupture  externally  through  the  chest  wall — em- 
pyema necessitatis  (see  Fig.  348). 

Infection  of  both  pleural  sacs  simultaneously  is  very  rare.  I  haw 
met  with  one  such  instance  in  which  a  bilateral  croupous  pneumonia  wm 
followed  by  a  bilateral  purulent  effusion. 

In  considering  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pleurisy  it  was  pointed  out  thit 
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a.  347- — Pyothorai   (right-sided).    1,  Esapliauus.    2.  Despending  aorta.    3,  Bight 
I.     4,  Right  ventricle.      5.  I.pft  auricle.      0,  Lpft  ventricle. 

•  heart  is  displaced  to  the  left  and  rotated  on  ita  lone  axiii.    The  left  lung  is  pushed 
Brd  and  do  lontcer  ovcrlapa  the  heart.     The  eaophaEU"  is  ;ilsii  displaced  lo  the  left. 
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the  lung,  as  the  result  of  pressure,  became  partially  or  completely  co^ 
lapsed.  If  the  pressure  is  maintained  for  too  long  a  period,  the  atelec- 
tatic part  undergoes  fibroid  changes.  Prolonged  compression  of  the  lung 
by  a  purulent  effusion  is  probably  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  uni- 
lateral fibrosis  of  the  lung. 

Pryor^  hsus  recently  called  attention  to  a  phase  of  empyema  to  which 
little  notice  has  been  paid,  namely,  the  crippling  effect  the  disease  often 
has  on  the  diaphragm.  When  empyema  develops  diaphragmatis  is  apt  to 
ensue.  The  diaphragm  becomes  swollen,  thickened  and  stiff.  As  the 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  rigid; 
later  it  becomes  atrophied,  the  tissues  undergoing  fibroid  changes  and 
becoming  hardened  (see  p.  642) .  If  the  effusion  is  large  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  may  flatten  the  diaphragm  or  cause  it  to  become  concave  in  shape 
and,  at  times,  produce  a  tumor  below  the  costal  margin. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a  purulent  effusion  may  be  abrupt  as  in  the 
case  of  serous  fluid.  When  empyema  occurs  as  a  complication  of  one  of 
the  acute  infections,  notably  pneumonia,  the  exudation  of  the  purulent 
fluid  may  be  very  rapid,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  may  accumulate 
as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  Not  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  has  an  insidious  onset  and  is  unsuspected,  either  because  it  devel- 
ops during  the  course  of  other  diseases  or  supervenes  upon  a  preexisting 
serous  effusion. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  symptoms  are  practically  identical  with  acute 
pleurisy.  If  the  onset  of  the  empyema  is  gradual,  respiratory  symptoms 
may  be  wanting  entirely.  Cough  may  or  may  not  be  present  and  unless 
the  effusion  is  very  large  there  will  be  no  dyspnea.  Some  loss  of  weight, 
malaise  and  anemia  are  usually  present.  Sweating  and  irregular  fever 
are  common,  especially  in  children. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  empyema  there  is  a  well-marked 
polynuclear  leukocytosis.  This  fact  will  often  serve  to  distinguish  be- 
tween serous  and  purulent  effusions,  although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  a  low  white  count  even  in  the  presence  of  pus. 

Physical  Signs. — For  the  most  part  the  physical  signs  wluch  occur  in 
cases  of  empyema  are  identical  with  those  encountered  in  cases  of  serous 
effusion.  There  are  in  addition,  however,  several  additional  features 
which  are  worthy  of  note. 

Inspection, — Except  in  the  acute  cases,  an  individual  suffering  from  an 
empyema  is  apt  to  reveal  the  evidences  of  a  chronic  suppurative  procefiSi 
namely,  fever,  sweating,  loss  of  vigor,  always  some  emaciation,  and  anemia- 
In  chronic  empyema  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  often  a  marked  feature  of 
the  disease  and,  in  common  with  bronchiectasis  and  congenital  heart 
disease,  furnishes  the  most  extreme  grades  of  the  condition  encoimtered. 
In  cases  of  empyema  the  clubbing  of  the  fingers  may  develop  very  n^* 
idly  and  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  condition  was  apparent 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  It  has  been  noted  also  that  the  clubbing  dis- 
appears with  the  removal  of  the  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity. 

Bulging  of  the  affected  side  and  of  the  interspaces  is  more  frequentl| 
encountered  in  cases  of  purulent  than  in  the  case  of  serous  effusions,  doe, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid.  In  children  bul^ns 
of  the  affected  side  may  be  very  distinct.  Tenderness  on  pressure  il 
commonly  present.  For  some  reason  displacement  of  the  heart  is  apt  to 
be  more  marked.     If  the  empyema  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  small 

*  International  Clinics,  June,  1916. 
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itaneous  veins  on  the  affected  side  may  be  very  noticeable.  Edema 
B  chest  wall  is  frequently  met  with.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
of  pulsation  of  the  chest  wall  is  noted  over  the  area  overlying  the 
ema  (see  Figs.  105  and  107). 

dsating  empyemata,  while  not  invariably  so,  are  in  the  vast  majority 
les  left-sided.  Levi^  found  that  the  left  side  was  the  seat  of  a  pulsat- 
^Fusion  in  93.6  per  cent,  of  110  cases.  In  a  few  instances  pulsation  is 
in  cases  of  serous  effusion.  Honeij^  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
pulsation  was  noted  over  a  left-sided  hydropneumothorax.  The 
tion  occurs  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  In  about 
alf  of  the  cases  the  effusion  occurs  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary 
culosis;  next  to  tuberculosis  pneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  exciting 
.  Although  the  pulsation  is  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole 
itisfactory  explanation  has  been  forthcoming  as  to  how  the  heart 
Ise  is  transmitted  through  the  effusion. 


49. — Encapsulated  empyema  (necessitatis)   discharging  into  subcutaneous  tissues 
reen  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.     {Ashhurat,  International  Clinics,  vol.  iv,  26th  Series.) 

ess  frequently  a  localized  tumor  is  seen  on  the  chest  wall  caused  by 
lurrowing  of  the  pus  through  the  thoracic  parietes  (Figs.  348  and 
This  is  known  as  empyema  necessitatis.  Complete  perforation  of 
best  wall  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  fistula.  An  empyema 
sitatis  is  often  pulsating  in  character.  Of  95  cases  of  pulsating 
ema  analyzed  by  Sailer^  there  was  in  addition,  an  empyema  neces- 
)  in  38.  When  an  empyema  necessitatis  develops  it  almost  invari- 
appears  on  the  anterior  or  lateral  chest  wall,  somewhere  between 
ird  and  sixth  interspaces. 

Ipation. — The  presence  of  edema  may  be  demonstrated  by  pres- 
ith  the  finger  tips  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  suspected. 

*  CentrcMaU  f.  d,  Gremgehiete  d.  med,  u.  chir.,  xviii,  No.  3,  1914. 
»  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine j  Oct.,  1917. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med,  Sc,  cxxviii,  225,^  1904. 
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Percussion. — In  cases  of  empyema  the  liver  dulness  usually  extends 
much  farther  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  than  in  cases  of  serous  effusion. 
This  is  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  which  not  only  flattens  the 
convexity  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  but  may  even  cause  it  to 
become  concave. 

Auscultation. — The  same  variations  in  the  character  of  the  breath 
sounds  occur  in  empyema  as  in  serous  effusions.  The  respirator}'  mur- 
mur may  be  faintly  heard  or  entirely  absent.  Occasionally,  and  espe 
cially  in  children  with  a  large  effusion,  the  breathing  may  be  loud  and 
bronchial  in  character. 

The  transmission  of  the  whispered  voice  through  a  serous  effusion  and 
the  absence  of  such  transmission  in  case  pus  is  present,  Baccelli's  sign. 
has  been  alluded  to.     The  sign  is  of  no  great  value. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  patient  with  the  physical  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion 
and  in  whom  there  are  symptoms  of  sepsis,  it  is  highly  probable  that  an 
empyema  is  present.  The  use  of  an  exploring  needle  will  definitely 
decide  the  matter. 

STREPTOCOCCUS  EMPYEMA 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918  there  occurred  in  a  number  of  the 
army  cantonments  a  severe  type  of  broncho-pneumonia  which  was 
frequently  complicated  by  empyema.  The  mortaUty  rate  was  ex- 
ceedingly high.  It  was  apparent  from  both  the  clinical  picture  and  the 
bacteriological  findings  that  these  empyemas  were  caused  by  a  virulent 
infection  such  as  had  but  rarely  been  encountered  in  civil  practice. 
Furthermore,  experience  in  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  has  also 
brought  to  Hght  a  foiin  of  broncho-pneumonia  (often  complicated  by 
empyema)  which  olos(^ly  rescMubles  the  type  of  infection  under  discussion 
(see  article  on  Influenza).  The  unusual  features  presented  by  thist>l)P 
of  empyema  seems  to  warrant  a  s})ecial  description  of  its  manifestations. 

Etiology. — The  organism  which  causes  the  trouble  is  a  streptococcus 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  streptococcus  heraol}iicus. 
When  attention  was  first  focused  on  this  infection,  it  was  noted  that  it 
followed  an  ej^idemic  of  nieasks  and  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a 
direct  relationship  between  th(^  two.  This  view  was  held  by  Cole  and 
MacCallum  in  their  study  of  tin*  epidemic  at  Fort  Sam  Hou.ston,  Texas. 
Later,  however,  similar  (*]H(leniics  occurred  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  measles  played  little  or  no  part. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  infection  with  this  organism  occurs 
either  as  the  result  of  exposure,  or  fatigue  or,  because  an  inflammation 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  bronchi,  such  as  occurs  in  measleb 
or  influenza,  renders  th(^se  i)arts  vulnerable.  This  assumption  is  strengtihr 
ened  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  soldMK 
were  carriers  of  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus,  and  in  many  instances, 
attacks  of  streptococcic  tonsillitis  or  pharyngitis  preceded  the  invasion  of 
the  lower  respiratory  tract. 

Smears  and  cultures  taken  from  the  throat  in  366  cases  were  shown 
by  Blanton  and  Irons^  to  contain  heniolyzing  streptococci  in  34  per  ceni; 
non-hemol}  zing  streptococci  in  33  per  cent.;  pneumococci  in  12  per  cent.; 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.y  Dec.  14,  1918. 
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nd  influenza  bacilli  in  8  per  cent.  Fox  and  Hamburger^  state  that 
3  per  cent,  of  one  company  of  men  carried  hemolytic  streptococci 
1  the  pharynx.  Apparently  the  organism  spreads  from  individual  to 
idixidual  with  relative  ease.  Among  measles  patients  admitted  to 
be  hospital  MacCallum^  found  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  throats 
ifected  with  the  hemolytic  streptococcus,  but  they  acquired  this  in- 
iction  rapidly  when  kept  together  in  the  wards  and  in  many  instances 
eveloped  a  severe  broncho-pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fre- 
uency  with  which  the  men  were  found  to  harbor  hemolytic  streptococci 
1  their  throats  makes  it  highly  probable  that  in  some  instances  the  in- 
action is  an  autogenous  one  and  that  the  streptococcic  infection  is 
iperimposed  on  the  pneumonia  rather  than  being  the  cause.  Certainly 
tiis  sequence  of  events  seemed  to  be  true  in  many  cases  in  the  influenza 
pidemic.  In  several  of  the  camps  it  was  noted  that  lo})ar  pneumonia  of  a 
lild  t>T)e  and  low  mortality  rate  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  type,  as- 
aming  epidemic  proportions,  following  the  admission  to  these  camps 
f  negro  regiments. 

In  addition  to  being  present  in  cultures  from  the  throat  the  strepto- 
occus  hemolyticus  has  been  cultivated  from  the  sputum  and  especially 
rom  the  pleural  exudate.  Miller  and  Lusk^  report  the  finding  of  hemo- 
vtic  streptococci  in  88  out  of  95  exudates.  It  has  not  been  recovered, 
xcept  in  rare  instances,  from  the  circulating  blood. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  these  streptococcic  broncho- 
raeumonias  is  the  high  incidence  of  empyema.  Of  283  cases  of  pneu- 
nonia  in  which  careful  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  sputum  were 
nade  Brooks  and  Cecil^  found  that  136,  or  almost  half,  were  strepto- 
coccic in  origin.  There  were  49  cases  of  streptococcus  empyema,  show- 
ngan  incidence  of  empyema  of  36  per  cent.  Contrasted  with  this  group 
s  an  equal  number  of  pneumococcus-pneumonias  in  which  the  incidence 
)f  empyema  was  but  11  per  cent.  In  addition  there  were  15  cases  of 
iterile  empj-ema  which  were  about  equally  divided  betw(Hm  strepto- 
coccus and  pneumococcus  pneumonia.  In  the  epidemic  studied  by 
Wilier  and  Lusk^  the  incidence  of  empyema  was  34.8  per  cent. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  type  of  empyema,  although  commonly  asso- 
iated  with  broncho-pneumonia,  may  occur  with  very  little  or  even  no 
emonstrable  pulmonary  change.  In  such  instances  infection  of  the 
leura  may  be  by  way  of  the  Ij^mphatics  or  by  ext elusion  from  a  small 
bscess  beneath  the  visceral  pleura.  Several  of  the  reports  seemed  to 
idicate  that  the  empyema  was  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  most, 
^verely  infected.  It  develops  with  surprising  rapidity  and  often  before 
le  pneumonia  is  definitely  recognized.  It  is  then  seen  that  these 
npyemas  are  imposed  on,  and  do  not  merely  succeed,  the  active  stages 
pneumonia.  In  this  particular  they  differ  from  pneumococcic  empy- 
las  which  usually  occur  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  when  the 
tient  is  convalescent  (Brooks  and  Cecil). 

The  associated  pulmonary  lesion  is  usually  an  interstitial  broncho- 
eunionia  but  other  fonns  characterized  either  by  small  miliary  areas, 
^enibling  tubercles,  or  large  confluent  areas  may  occur.     The  pleura 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  June  8,  1918. 
»/W(f.,  Aug.  31,  1918. 
'  Loc.  cit. 

*  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Sept.,  1918. 

*  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  Aug.  3l,  1918. 
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on  the  affected  side  is  covered  with  a  fibrinous  coat,  varying  in  tliickness, 
and  closely  adherent.  This  fibrinous  coating  may  be  converted  into  a 
thick  coat  of  granulation  tissue  over  the  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
fibrin  and  leukocytes. 

The  fluid  may  be  sacculated  at  one  or  more  points  or  be  free  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  The  fluid,  if  removed  early,  is  usually  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  with,  at  times  a  greenish  tinge  and  may  be  clear  or  only  slightly 
cloudy.  In  several  cases  I  have  seen  the  fluid  was  slightly  hemorrhagic 
in  character.  When  removed  later  in  the  disease  the  fluid  is  usually 
distinctly  purulent.  The  bacterial  content  of  the  fluid  in  these  empyemas 
is  notably  higher  than  that  encountered  in  the  pneumonic  type,  plate 
cultures  from  a  single  loop  of  the  culture,  sometimes  showing  from  100,000 
to  200,000  colonies. 

Of  associated  lesions  the  most  frequent  is  a  suppurative  periastiUfi 
no  less  than  eight  examples  of  this  complication  occurring  in  tfanfMB 
cases  of  streptococcic  empyema  observed  by  Brooks  and  CedL  -Jfc 
involvement  of  this  serous  membrane  may  occur  by  direct  oaDti|Bil]r 
or  by  way  of  the  lymphatics.  Abscess  of  the  lungs  is  not  infnqMi 
Ulcerative  laryngitis j  which  may  cause  destructive  changes  in  the  Vadi 
cords  and  epiglottis  was  noted  by  MacCallum  in  the  more  acute  .1 
and  especially  in  those  following  measles. 

The  mortality  rate  is  exceedingly  high,  being  over  50  per  cent,  in 
locaUties. 

Sjrmptoms. — In  many  instances  the  patients  were  suddenly  prOBtnted 
and  showed  the  evidences  of  a  severe  intoxication.  In  others,  the- onset 
was  gradual  and  there  was  a  history  of  an  attack  of  pharyngitis,  bronchitis, 
or  pain  in  the  side.  The  cough  is  often  dry  and  unproductive  at  the  onset. 
The  sputum  is  yellowish  in  color  and  viscid.  The  rusty  or  hemorrhagic 
sputum  so  common  in  lobar  pneumonia  is  rarely  present.  Profuse 
sweating  which  involves  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  verywiggestive 
of  a  developing  empyoma.  The  sweating  may  be  more  mariced  about 
or  even  confined  to  the  head  and  neck.  A  chill  is  not  often  noted  in 
association  with  the  sweating. 

The  fever  is  irregular,  the  pulse  rate  proportionately  slow  and  the 
respirations,  as  a  rule,  high.  Acceleration  of  the  respiratory  rate  often 
occurs  when  an  empyema  develops  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases  the  ex- 
haustion becomes  more  marked.  Pain  is  not  constantly  present  and 
when  it  is,  is  rarely  of  long  duration. 

The  white  cell  count  is  not  of  much  value  in  determining  whether  there 
is  a  compUcating  empyema  or  not. 

The  empyema  may  develop  very  early  in  the  attack  but  in  th^ 
majorit}^  of  cases  it  first  becomes  manifest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dayof  th^ 
disease. 

Physical  Signs. — All  of  the  reports  indicate  that  the  physical  sign^ 
were  often  inconclusive*.     On  ins^pection  the  most  important  thing  is  tla^ 
location  of  the  apc^x  beat  of  the  heart.     The  displacement  of  the  apex 
beat  is  unquc^stionably  one  of  the  most  important  signs  we  have  and 
in  doubtful  cases  may  be  the  decisive  factor. 

On  palpation  restriction  of  the  affected  side  may  be  noted.  A  veo' 
suggestive*  finding  is  an  area  of  localized  tenderness  on  deep  pressure. 

(.)n  p€rcuf<sio7i  the  note  over  the  fluid  is  flat  and  high  pitched.    Tende^ 
ness  over  the  affected  area  is  frequently  elicited  on  percussion. 
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8^ns  obtained  on  ausctiUalion  are  often  confusing.  In  this  type  of 
a&  and  in  many  of  those  complicating  influenza,  the  transmission 
bronchial  breathing  and  both  the  spoken  and  whispered  voice 
the  fluid  is  exce^ingly  common.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
Uy  from  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  serous  effusions  and  empye- 
i  to  other  causes.  Why,  in  some  instances,  the  breath  and  voice 
ire  traosoiitted  through  an  effusion  and  in  others  are  not,  has  been 
ely  explained  by  Montgomery  and  Eckhardt  (see  pages  60  and  61). 
tea  voice  in  tliese  cases  often  has  a  distinct  nasal  quality  and  when 
is  suggestive  of  fluid  rather  than  consolidation.     Inasmuch  as 


35Q. — Encysted  empyema  between  upper  aod  middle  lobes.     At  operation  the 
wall  wM    touEb  apd  almoat  cartilaginous.     About  2  ounces  ol  creamy,  fetid  pua 

...^        irtr    D.  R.  Bamcn  t 
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ement  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  often  present  the 
ence  of  a  pleuropericardial  friction  rub  is  not  uncommon;  it 
(ears  later  as  the  effusion  develops.  As  pericarditis  has  been  found 
a,  relatively  frequent  complication  the  precordium  should  be  care- 
lusculted  for  the  presence  of  a  friction  rub. 

a  few  instances  the  signs  of  a  pneumothorax  are  added  to  the 
e.  This  condition  is  transient  and  the  cause  unknown. 
agnosis. — In  a  patient  suffering  from  a  streptococcic  broncho- 
lonia  a  complicating  empyema  is  to  be  suspected  if  there  are  signs 
reasing  toxemia,  profuse  sweating,  acceleration  of  the  respiratory 
nd  the  occurrence  of  pain  or  localized  tenderness  on  pressure  or 
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from  moderately  forcible  percussion.  The  development  of  bronchia.^ 
breathing  and  egophony  at  the  base  of  the  chest  in  this  type  of  pneu^ — 
tnonia  is  always  suggestive  of  an  effusion.  In  suspected  cases  the  ex^ — 
ploring  needle  should  be  freely  used  and  whenever  possible,  an  X-nii-^ 
examination  .sho\ild  be  made. 


LOCDIATED  OR  ENCAPSULATED  EMPYEMA 

An  encapsulated  collection  of  Quid,  almost  always  purulent,  but  some — 
times  serous  in  character,  may  occur  in  one  of  the  fissures  between  the^s 
lobes  of  the  lung,  between  the  diaphragm  and  under  surface  of  the  base  — 
of  the  lung,  between  the  lung  and  pericardium,  or  as  the  result  of  ad- 


(Dr.  D.  R.  Boietn.) 


hesions  forming  pockets  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the 
pleura.  The  hitter  may  occur  at  any  point  within  the  pleural  sac  but 
are  found  most  coinnionlv  in  the  lower  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  chest 
(see  Figs.  350,  351,  352,  353). 

Inasmuch  as  a  collection  of  pus  in  one  of  the  interlobar  fissures  is 
not  uncommon,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  position  of  these 
fissures.  Figs.  354  and  355  show  their  location.  Fig.  355  shows  the 
complementary  pleunil  space  posteriorly. 

Etiology.- — Fluid  may  become  encysted  in  any  one  of  the  sites  above 
mentioned  under  the  same  condition.s  under  which  free  pus  in  the  pleural 
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FM.     3S2. — Empyema  en  (^  a  pan  In  ted    at  Fio.    353. — Diagram   of  sagittal  sectioD 

•■M  of  left  luDS.     Sagittal  scctitia  of  thorax       throueh  middle  of  left  clavicle,  indicatJDK 
li  middle  at  left  clavirle.    (A'hhural.      site   at   »hich  pua  was  found  at  autopsy. 
"      iJ  CttRie*.  vol.  iv,  26th  Scries.)  (Aihhurnl.     Inlernatianal    Clinict,    vol.    iv, 

26th  Series.) 


>^0.   3A4. — Anteriorvietrof  GaiureeotlunEB  Fio.  3S£. — Poeterior  view  of  Gssuiei  of 

Dotted  lioea  indicate  the  pleura.  lungB.     Dotted  linea   indicata   lower  limit 

of  pleural  aaca. 
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sac  or  a  pulmonary  abscess  occurs.  The  condition  is  considered  aa  being 
relatively  rare.  Among  35,900  admissions  to  the  City  Hospital,  of  St. 
Louis,  Elsworth  Smith'  reports  87  cases  of  empyema  and  of  this  number 
3  or  3.4  per  cent,,  were  of  the  encysted  type.  Lord"  found  practically 
the  same  percentage,  3.2,  in  248  cases  of  empyema.  On  the  other  hand, 
James^  of  Edinburgh,  has  reported  19  instances  of  encapsulated  fluid 
among  43  ca^es  of  empyema.  By  most  observers  the  term  encapsulated 
empyema  is  restricted  to  small  collections  of  pus  located  in  the  inter* 
lobar  fissures  or  between  the  lung  and   the  diaphragm  while  relativdy 


Fia.  356. — loteilobar  empyema  ruptured  into  a  bronchus  (pleunti  vomiu).  Not* 
pleural  effusion    ia    costo-pbrenic  sinus.      {Aahhurat,  InternaiiaTial  Clinict,  vol.  ir.  ^^ 

Seriei.) 

large  purulent  effusions  which  may  occupy  as  much  as  half  the  pleunl 
cavity  are  classed  as  ordinary  empyemas.  Ashhurst*  very  properly 
points  out  that  with  the  exception  of  massive  empyemas,  the  pus  is  al- 
ways encapsulated  (see  Figs.  346  and  347).  Adhesions  are  quicUy 
formed  between  the  lung  and  adjacent  structures  and  in  this  way  the 
pus  is  walled  off.  In  some  instances  the  resulting  vomica  ia  small,  is 
others  it  may  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  encysted  fluid  is  serofibrinous  in  character.  Pleural  effuaoM 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  a  transudate  {heart  and  renal  diseaae)  neva 
become  encapsulated. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— As  the  result  of  a  fibrinous  exudate  adheaioM 
may  take  place  at  the  circumference  of  the  inflammatory  area  thus  wall- 
ing off  the  fluid  if  any  arises.  This  may  occur  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm  or  at  any  point  over  the  antero-  or  postero- 

'  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  Dec.  7,  1913. 

*  "Diseases  of  tbe  Bronchi,  Lungs  and  Pleura,"  p.  531,  1915. 

'  "Pleurisy,"  p.  139. 

'  Inteniatianat  Clinics,  vtih  iv,  twenty-sixth  series. 
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lateral  aspects  of  the  lung.  In  like  manner  the  exudate  may  extend 
slightly  into  one  of  the  fissures  dividing  the  lobes.  In  the  latter  instance 
if  adhesions  occur  a  closed  pocket  is  produced. 


many  instances  what  is  believed  tu  be  a  pulnionaiy  abscess  is  in 
y  an  encapsulated  empyema  which  has  ruptured  into  a  bronchus 

356).  On  the  other  hand,  a  pulmonary  abscess  may  perforate  the 
ral  layer  of  the  pleura.     The  pus  may  thus  become  encysted  and 

an  encapsulated  empyema. 
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The  amount  of  pus  is  variable,  ranging  from  1  or  2  ounces  to  as  much 
as  2  pints. 

Symptoms. — An  empyema  which  is  encysted  may  declare  itself  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  empyema.  The  patient  may  be 
seized  with  sudden  pain  in  the  side  followed  a  few  days  later  by  cough  and 
expectoration.  Fever  of  the  type  usually  seen  in  septic  cases  is  usually 
present  (Fig.  357).  This  is  especially  true  if  the  pus  is  located  between 
the  lung  and  diaphragm  or  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
the  pleura.  If  the  collection  of  pus  is  considerable  in  amount  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  apt  to  be  marked. 

If,  however,  the  pus  develops  between  the  lobar  fissures  and  is  small 
in  amount,  the  onset  may  be  frank  with  pain  and  fever  or  it  may  be 
insidious  and  the  symptoms  indefinite.  In  such  cases  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  suggestive  of  a  small  focus  of  suppuration,  namely,  fever,  with 
marked  remissions  or  intermissions,  anorexia,  and  malaise.  Pus  located 
between  the  fissures  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and  thus  produces  cough  and 
expectoration.  As  already  stated  the  first  intimation  of  the  trouble 
may  be  the  expectoration  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pus  as  the  result 
of  rupture  of  the  pus  into  a  bronchus. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — If  the  amount  of  pus  is  small  and  has 
been  present  only  for  a  short  time,  nothing  of  note  will  be  seen  on  in- 
spection. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  present  for  some  time  it 
will  produce  much  the  same  effect  as  a  foreign  body.  Thus  the  surround- 
ing lung  tissue  may  be  congested,  atelectatic  or  even  fibroid  in  character. 
In  such  cases  there  will  be  more  or  less  restriction  of  expansion  on  the 
affected  side  and  in  addition  the  chest  wall  may  be  retracted. 

Palpation. — If  one  has  reason  to  suspect  that  an  encysted  empyema 
may  be  present  the  chest  should  be  palpated  by  means  of  firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  tips.  This  may  reveal  a  localized  area  of  edema  or  a 
sliarply  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness.  The  latter  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  presence  of  localized  pus.  Tactile  fremitus  is  variable;  its  presence 
or  absence  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  the  effusion. 

Percussion. — This  should  be  performed  lightly  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  flatness  over  the  fluid  and  the  dulness  over  the  compressed 
lung  tissue  surrounding  the  fluid. 

Auscultation. — If  the  effusion  is  sufficiently  large,  there  may  be  a  sligM 
area  over  the  fluid  and  about  this  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  breathing 
and  mixed  rdles  over  the  collapsed  or  congested  lung.  In  the  same 
manner  the  voice  sounds  may  be  absent  at  one  point  and  slightly  increased 
in  others. 

Diagnosis. — When  all  is  said  and  done  the  recognition  of  an  enc}'8ted 
empyema  is  extremely  difficult.  The  history,  the  symptoms  and  the 
physical  signs  arc  rarely  conclusive;  as  a  rule,  they  are  only  suggestive 

Inasmuch  as  an  encysted  empyema  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  of 
lobar  pneumonia  the  persistence  of  symptoms,  leucocytosis  and  physical 
signs  after  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  should  arouse 
suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  loculated  pus.  I  have  emphasized  else- 
where the  fact  that  delayed  resolution  is  an  infrequent  termination  of 
pneumonia.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  beHeved  to  be  due  to  dela3rc<i 
resolution,  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  lung  to  return  to  its 
normal  state,  is  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  pus  may 
be  free  or  encysted. 
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The  development  of  pulmonary  symptoms  a  week  or  so  after  a  surgical 
operation  also  should  arouse  the  suspicion  that  pus  may  be  present  in  the 
chest.  This  is  especially  true  in  suppurative  conditions  involving  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

In  common  with  other  long-standing  pulmonary  infections  a  loculated 
empyema  is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  The  cough,  ex- 
pectoration, slight  fever,  and  malaise  are  very  suggestive  but  the  absence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sputum  and  the  location  of  the  abnormal 
physical  signs  should  serve  to  eliminate  tuberculosis. 

The  exploring  needle  should  be  used  if  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
the  presence  of  fluid.  In  addition  every  case  with  respiratory  symptoms 
the  cause  of  which  is  obscure,  should  be  examined  by  means  of  the  X-raya. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  neither  needhng  nor  the  X-ray  is 
infallible  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  former.  The  needle  may  not 
be  introduced  in  the  right  direction  or  the  pus  may  be  too  thick  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Exploratory  thoracotomy  has  been  so  perfected  that  the  operation  can 
be  performed  with  as  little  risk  as  an  abdominal  exploration.  It  should 
be  recommended,  therefore,  in  all  cases  whether  the  pus  is  definitely 
located  or  not. 

HEMORRHAGIC  PLEURAL  EFFUSIONS 
As  the  majority  of  pleural  effusions  are  inflammatorj'  in  origin  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  to  find  red  blood  cells  in  the  fluid.  In  the  great 
majority  ot  instances  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  too  small  to  cause 
any  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  effusion.  Dieulafoy  as  the  result  of 
histological  studie,^  of  pleural  fluids,  found  that  the  presence  of  from 
1500  to  3000  red  cells  per  cubic  millimeter  caused  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion in  the  color  of  the  fluid.  If,  however,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
reaches  aOtKI  or  6(K)0  per  cubic  millimeter  a  rosy  tint  is  imparted  to  the 
ftuid  and  the  higher  the  cell  content  the  more  markedly  hemorrhagic  does 
the  effusion  become.  A  curious  feature  of  hemorrhagic  effusions  is  the 
occasional  presence  of  an  excessive  number  of  eosinophiles  not  only  in  the 
fluid  itself  but  also  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  same  thing  has  been 
noted  in  cases  of  hemothorax.  Klein'  has  recorded  a  ciise  in  which  the 
pleural  fluid  showed  76.4  per  cent,  and  the  systemic  blood  40  per  cent, 
eosinophiles;  Dieulafoy's  case  had  35  per  cent,  in  the  effusion  and  10  per 
cent,  in  the  circulating  blood.  In  other  instances  an  excess  of  eosino- 
philes may  be  present  in  the  pleural  fluid  and  not  in  the  circulating  blood  and 
n'ce  versa.  Thus  Harmsen'  found  8.64  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles  in  the 
pJeurdl  fluid  alone;  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  observed  a  case  in  which  there 
"ere  no  eosinophiles  in  the  effusion  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  white  cells  in 
^be  circulating  blood  were  of  that  character. 

The  discovery  of  a  hemorrhagic  effusion  is  almost  invariably  an  acci- 
'l^'ital  flnding.  Occasionally  its  presence  may  be  suspected  when  an 
^^Usion  develops  in  an  individual  known  to  Vje  cancerous.  As  effusions 
''■Xich  develop  secondarily  to  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum,  lungs 
P*"  pleura  are  quite  as  often  serofibrinous  as  hemorrhagic  and  the  latter 
^"Ve  no  distinctive  signs,  it  can  he  seen  that  such  a  diagnosis  prior  to 
racentesis  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess.     A  hemorrhagic  effusion  is 
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encountered  in  the  following  conditions:  1.  Tuberculosis.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  common  cause  of  blood-stained  effusions.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  section  on  pleurisy  the  first  manifestation  of  tubercu- 
losis may  be  a  pleural  effusion.  Rarely  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic  in 
character.  It  is  the  result  of  a  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  or  the 
coincident  involvement  of  the  lung  and  overlying  pleiu*a.  The  hemor- 
rhagic character  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  explained  by  the  congestion  which 
surrounds  the  newly  formed  tubercles  and  the  vascularity  of  the  new  tissue. 
Leakage  occurs  later  partly  as  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  sm^Jl  ves- 
sels and  partly  as  the  result  of  involvement  of  the  vessels  of  the  tuber- 
culous process. 

The  condition  is  analogous  to  an  hemoptysis  which  may  be  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  active  tuberculosis  or  there  may  be  an  indefinite  period 
of  latency.  As  an  early  manifestation  the  effusion  is  apt  to  occur  in 
individuals  who  are  apparently  healthy.  An  excess  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
fluid  is  very  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  In  any  case  the  sediment  from 
the  fluid  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacUli  and  in 
their  absence  animal  inoculations  should  be  made. 

More  rarely  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  a  rapidly  advancing 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  associated  with  an  effusion  which  is 
hemorrhagic  in  character.  This  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  involvement  of 
the  pleura. 

Occasionally  blood-stained  effusions  are  encountered  in  the  ordinary 
chronic  type  of  tuberculosis.  The  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid  is  veiy 
common.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same  thing  is 
commonly  seen  in  malignant  disease  and  occasionally  in  hemorrhagic 
effusions  of  an  apparently  benign  origin.  Hemorrhagic  effusions, 
tuberculous  in  origin,  may,  after  several  tappings,  become  serous  in ' 
character. 

2.  Malignant  Disease. — This  is  a  well-recognized  cause  of  hemor- 
rhagic effusions.  In  individuals  who  are  known  to  be  suffering  from 
malignant  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  body  or  who  have  been  operated 
on  some  time  previously  for  a  malignant  tumor,  the  occurrence  of » 
hemorrhagic  effusion  is  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  that  metastasis  to 
the  thoracic  viscera  has  taken  place.  Such  cases  offer  little  diflBculty. 
If,  however,  the  effusion  is  secondary  to  primary  malignant  disease  in  ^ 
mediastinum,  lungs  or  pleura  which,  as  yet,  has  given  no  evidence  of  its 
presence,  the  diagnosis  may  remain  doubtful  for  some  time.  Ross^in 
60  cases  of  malignant  disease  involving  the  mediastinum  found  an  effusion 
in  29,  and  of  this  number  15  were  hemorrhagic.  Rapid  reaccumulalioii 
of  the  fluid  is  suggestive  of  both  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease  and 
is  apt  to  be  more  persistent  in  the  latter.  Dieulafoy  records  a  casein 
which  thoracentesis  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in  four  months,  and 
44  pints  of  hemorrhagic  fluid  withdrawn. 

Cytological  examination  of  the  fluid  will  show  the  absence  of  lympho- 
cytes and  tubercle  bacilli.  The  finding  of  large  masses  of  cells  or  the  so- 
called  cancer  cells  is  looked  upon  by  some  observers  as  strong  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  malignant  disease. 

3.  Asthenic  Conditions. — Occasionally  a  hemorrhagic  effusion  is 
encountered  in  association  with  conditions  characterized  by  marked 
asthenia.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  malignant  types  of  the 

^  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.j  December,  1914. 
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acute  infectious  fevers,  scurvy  and  occasionally,  the  transudates  occurring 
in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  and  cardiac  disease.  Pressure  on 
the  azygos  veins  is  also  given  as  a  rare  cause  of  a  hemorrhagic  transudate. 
■  Hemorrhagic  effusions  are  not  uncommon  in  association  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  but  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  tuberculosis  is  also  present 
and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  actual  cause. 

4.  Simple  or  Idiopathic  Cases.— Not  infrequently  a  hemorrhagic  effu- 
sion occurs  in  an  individual  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  tuber- 
culosis or  mahgnant  disease.  Osier  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  was  entirely  well  eight  years  later  and  Cheesman  and  Ely'  have 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  pleural  effusion  reaccumulated  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  and  the  peritoneal  fluid  for  nearly  five  years.  This 
patient  also  showed  no  evidence  of  either  tuberculosis  or  malignant 
disease.  These  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
these  idiopathic  cases  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  tuberculous  although  the 
interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhagic  effusion  and  definite 
tuberculosis  may  be  a  long  oue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hematoma  of 
the  pleura  which  is  given  as  a  rare  cause  of  hemorrhagic  effusion. 

5.  Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  performing  the 
operation  of  thoracentesis  a  small  vessel  may  bo  punctured  and  blood 
in  this  way  may  become  mixed  with  a  serofibrinous  exudate.  A  rare 
accident  is  puncture  of  an  intercostal  artery  with  the  aspirating  needle. 
Death  resulted  from  this  accident  in  a  case  observed  by  Horder.' 

The  s>'mptoins  and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  those  occurring  in 
Berous  effusions. 

HEMOTHORAX 

Etiology. — An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  rupture  of  an  intrathoracic  blood-vessel  or  of  an  intercostal 
artery.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common.  There  are  two  groups 
of  cases:  the  non-traumatic  and  the  traumatic. 

1.  The  NON-TRAUMATIC  cases  are  due  to  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
*hioh  is,  as  a  rule,  diseased.  The  most  common  cause  is  aneurism. 
Occasionally  the  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  may  lead  to  the  escape 
pf  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity.  When  rupture 
into  a  pleural  cavity  does  occur,  it  is  usually  on  the  "left  side.  Among 
22  oases  collected  by  Goodman,'  rupture  into  the  left  pleural  cavity 
«!ourred  in  7,  while  the  right  side  was  involved  but  once.  Fowler  ob- 
served a  case  in  which  a  fatal  issue  occurred  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  a 
small  aneurism  of  one  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries.  Caries  of  one 
of  the  ribs  may  cause  erosion  of  an  intercostal  artery  followed  by  hemor- 
fhage  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Tumors  by  causing  pressure  on  the  larger  intrathoracic  veins,  may 
'^d  to  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  The  smaller  veins 
*hich  take  up  the  burden  of  the  circulation  may  become  greatly  dilated 

varicose  and  one  of  these  varicosities  may  rupture  (West). 

Erosion  of  one  of  the  intrathoracic  vessels  by  cancer,  or  an  abscess, 
I   »n  occasional  cause  of  hemorrhage.     Rarely  an  effusion  of  pure  blood 

1  the  pleural  cavity  occurs  in  cases  of  scurvy  and  hemophilia. 

'  Jour.  Med.  Se.,  August,  1899. 

Trand  Rolleston:  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  V,  p.  559. 
1.  Med.  Assoc,  April  18,  1914. 
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2.  Traumatic  Hemothorax. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  not  especially  common  in 
civil  life  but  in  military  practice  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  are  followed  by  a  hemothorax.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bleeding  which  follows  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest  does  not  come  from  the  perforated  lung  but  from  the  parietal  pleura. 
''When  we  consider  how  readily  the  intercostal  vessels  may  be  torn  by 
a  bullet  or  by  a  fragment  of  fractured  rib  projected  by  the  bullet,  this 
is  not  surprising**  (Keogh  Murphy) .  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this 
applies  to  wounds  beyond  the  middle  line.  Perforation  of  the  large 
vessels  at  the  root  of  the  lung  or  a  great  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may 
be  followed  by  a  rapid  and  fatal  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Penetrating  wounds  may  be  produced  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  A 
high  velocit}''  bullet  may  perforate  the  chest,  causing  only  minute  wounds, 
of  entrance  and  exit,  associated  with  but  little  bleeding,  pneumothorax 
or  pulmonary  collapse.     (2)  A  shell  fragment  may  be  lodged  in  the  lung 
and  cause  profuse  bleeding  into  the  pleural  cavity.     In  addition  there  are: 
(a)  free  air,  free  blood  and  a  collapsed  lung;  or  (b)  there  may  be  little  or 
no  free  air,  a  large  hemothorax  and  a  compressed  lung,  the  latter  being 
Nature's  usual    method  of  checking  hemorrhage.     (3)    The  superficid 
wound  may  be  large  with  extensive  communication  of  the  tubes  and  the 
wound  of  the  (air)  ** sucking*'  variety.     This  type  is  usually  associated 
with  marked  mediastinal  displacement,  dyspnea,  shock,  and  ultimately 
if  the  patient  survives,   infection.     As  Makins^  has  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  perforation  by  a  bullet  of  small  caliber  should  be  much 
more  feared  than  a  puncture  from  an  exploring  trocar.     This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lung  is  composed  largely  of  elastic  tissue  which  at  once 
contracts  closing  up  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet;  at  the  same  time  the 
contractile  power  effectively  seals  up  the  opening  in  the  visceral  pleura- 
Even  relatively  large  vessels  and  bronchi  may  be  perforated  and  sealed  up 
by  the  elastic  tissue  surrounding  them.     Healing  of  the  pleural  surface 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity;  so  much  so  that,  within  three  or  four  days 
of  the  injury,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  at  post-mortem  the  actual  track 
of  the  bullet  through  the  lung  (Murphy). 

In  Murphy's^  experience  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  compli- 
cated by  a  hemothorax  in  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  as  the 
result  of  a  gradual  continued  oozing  from  an  intercostal  vessel.  The  fre- 
quency varies  enormously,  however,  with  the  early  treatment.  Pw* 
longed  rest  immediately  after  the  injury  greatly  reduces  the  incidence. 
If  the  wounded  are  transported  some  distance  shortly  after  the  injury  tf 
received  the  percentage  of  cases  developing  a  hemothorax  is  very  hiA 
In  the  South  African  War,  Makins  pointed  out  that  among  the  men  wW 
were  at  once  brought  to  a  base  hospital  and  kept  at  rest,  the  hemothmx 
occurred  in  30  per  cent,  but  in  those  who  were  transported  long  distanoei) 
hemothorax  occurred  in  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  penetrating  woundl 
of  the  chest.  Makins  divides  these  cases  into  the  following  groQlM** 
(1)  Gradual  or  primary  hemothorax  due  to  steady  small  oozing  fromflie 
time  the  wound  was  received;  (2)  recurrent,  where  several  hemorriuiSM 
have  occurred ;  (3)  secondary  hemorrhage  which  is  the  same  as  that  occw- 


^  "Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900. 
«  "Wounds  of  the  Thorax  in  War,"  1915. 
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ring  elsewhere  and  apt  to  happen  somewhere  about  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day. 

The  relative  infrequency  of  penetrating  wounds  in  civil  life  and  the 
excellent  hospital  facilities  in  most  communities  explain  to  a  great  extent 
the  rarity  of  hemothorax  in  any  but  military  practice. 

Symptoms.— The  initial  symptoms  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  wound 
and  the  amount  of  bleeding.  The  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  or 
opening  of  a  large  vessel  as  the  result  of  trauma,  is  followed  by  profound 
shock  aud  death  within  a  few  minutes.  If  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is 
from  a  torn  intercostal  artery  the  early  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Usually,  however,  there  is  some  evidence  of  shock, 
especially  if  the  injury  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  shock  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  injury  of  the  chest  wall  and  the  thoracic  concussion 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  lung  itself.  The  patient  is  pale,  has  a  rapid 
and  weak  pulse  and  he  may  faint.  External  bleeding  is  usually  very 
slight  in  amount.  Pain  is  not  a  marked  feature,  especially  after  bullet 
wounds.  There  may  be  some  pain  and  tenderness,  however,  at  the  point 
o[  entrance  and  exit,  especially  if  a  rib  has  been  fractured.  For  a  short 
lime  after  receiving  the  wound  the  patient  feels  as  though  his  "wind  had 
been  knocked  out."  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  breath  and  a 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  This,  however,  pa.sses  off.  Hiccough 
and  vomiting  point  strongly  to  perforation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Hemoptysis  after  a  bullet  wound  is  not  uncommon.  Blood -streaked 
sputum  may  be  present  for  three  or  four  days  iind  then  suddenly  cease. 
Eioesser'  states  that  blood-streaked  sputum  is  not  always  an  evidence  of 
perforation  of  the  lung  as  it  may  follow  a  severe  contusion  of  the  chest 
*all.  If  the  bullet  does  not  pierce  a  large  vessel  or  injure  an  intercostal 
utery,  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  felt.  There  is  slight  tenderness 
»t  the  point  of  entrance  and  exit,  difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  sense 
<>f  oppression  immediately  after  the  injury  and  possibly  some  blood- 
slreaked  sputum  for  a  few  dciys.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  individual 
IS  again  ready  for  duty. 

If  the  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  occurred,  there  is  apt  to 
I*  some  fever  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  temperature  is  irregu- 
w  and  if  recurrent  bleeding  takes  place  the  temperature  again  rises, 
Secondary  rises  in  the  temperature  are  not  always  due,  however,  to  fresh 
Weeding;  they  may  be  caused  by  infection,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
later. 

If  the   hemorrhage  is  severe  but  not  immediately  fatal,  the  skin  is 

blanched  and  clammy,  the  pulse  rate  rapid  and  the  temperature  is  raised 

*nd  irregular  in  character.     Murphy  states  that  unless  one  of  the  great 

vessels  is  pierced,  the  hemorrhage  following  chest  wounds  is  rarely  fatal 

*8  the  pressure  of  the  distended  pleural  cavity  will  check  the  bleeding. 

.  When  blood  has  been  poured  out  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it.  after  a 

.  separates  into  two  parts:  (a)  a  thick,  fibrinous,  corpuscle  eiimesh- 

ortion  which  accumulates  posteriorly,  especially  at  the  base;  takes 

.g  time  to  absorb;  forms  adhesions;  and  is  accountable  for  the  per- 

cnt  percussion  dulneas  which  lasts  long  past  the  usual  convalescent 

■jod;  and  (b)  a  thin,  dark  red,  or  brownish  red,  ora  "porter-like"  fluid, 

""Ueh  collects  anteriorly  and  laterally,   and    constitules  the  "blood" 

'Jour.  Am.  Mai  .■l.swc.  Dec.  4,  1915. 
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which  is  withdrawn  when  aspiration  is  performed.  If  aspiration  is  dela}'ecl 
for  three  or  four  weeks  sedimentation  may  take  place  and  the  fluid  with- 
drawn is  similar  to  serum.  Brick-red  colored,  grumous  fluid  is  character- 
istic of  infection  (Makins). 

After  gunshot  wounds,  infection  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  unless  rec- 
ognized death  is  apt  to  ensue.  In  Bradford's^  experience  approximatdy 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  hemothorax  were  infected.  In  80  per  ceni 
of  these  cases  the  infection  was  carried  in  from  the  skin  or  clothing;  in  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  the  infection  was  caused  by  organisms  derived 
from  the  lung.  In  the  early  days  of  the  European  war  the  symptoms 
were  believed  to  be  due  to  secondary  hemorrhage  but  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations showed  that  infection  of  the  hemothorax  had  occurred. 

Small  or  moderately  sized  hemorrhages  into  the  pleural  cavity  are  not 
necessarily  serious.     Their  chief  danger  Ues  in  their  becoming  infected. 
If  the  infection  can  be  avoided  or  detected  early  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  recover.     In  Norris'  experience  a  persistent  or  increasing  fever 
or  a  rapid  and  rising  pulse  rate  are  the  most  reliable  indices  of  an  in- 
fected hemothorax.     Constitutional  signs  such  as  anorexia,  restlessness, 
increasing  pallor,  and  insomnia  are  important  signs  but  usually  rather  late 
manifestations.     A  sudden  increase  in  tympany,  cardiac   displacement 
and  the  appearance  of  (often  deep)  jaundice  point  strongly  toward  gas- 
bacillus  infection  and  indicate  immediate  resection  and  drainage.   A 
fetid   odor  of  the   aspirated   blood   also  points  most  emphatically  to 
surgical  intervention  but  one  should  be  cautious  against  being  misled  by 
the  stale,  mawkish  odor  which  old  blood  often  possesses  even  when  it  is 
culturally  quite  sterile  and  innocuous. 

In  deaUng  with  these  cases  Norris  points   out   that   one   is  often 
confronted  with   confusing  facts.     Thus  a  patient  may    show  steady 
improvement,   absence   of  constitutional   symptoms,   and   a  practically 
normal  or  constantly  declining  pulse  rate  and  temperature,   while  tbe 
laboratory  reports  organisms  microscopically  or  growth  on  culture  medift- 
In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  infected  area  is  walled  off  and  that 
recovery  may  take  place  without  a  tlioracotomy.     Such  cases  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  at  the  first  intimation  of  constitutional  sjTnptoins 
surgical  intervention  should  be  invoked.     As  a  rule,  the  p/esence  of  the 
gas  bacillus  is  an  indication  for  surgical  intervention  no  matter  whether 
symptoms  are  present  or  absent.     In  contrast  to  other  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  bacteriological  findings  are  negative  and  yet  the  patient  has 
symptoms.     In  such  cases  a  thoracotomy  had  best  be  done.     Norris  is 
of  the  opinion  that  one's  judgment  as  to  the  couree  to  be  pursued  is  de- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  on  the  confidence  one  has  in  the  bacteriologifit. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — When  hemorrhage  has  taken  pUw 
into  the  pleural  cavity  the  affected  side  shows  more  or  less  bulging  at  the 
base  and  motion  is  much  restricted.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  maybe 
displaced  if  the  effusion  is  sufficiently  large.  If  the  effusion  has  beooDK 
infected  with  a  gas-producing  organism,  the  heart  is  rapidly  displaced. 

Palpation. — Except  sm  an  aid  in  locating  the  position  of  the  heart, 
palpation  has  usually  less  value  than  the  other  classical  methods  of  exami* 
nation.  As  a  rule  fremitus  is  diminished  over  the  effusion  and  in- 
creased over  the  unaffected  side.     If  the  limg  behind  the  effusion  is 

J  Lancet,  Jan.  29,  1916. 
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Larkedly  compressed,  fremitus  will  be  present,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  patho-' 
>gic  effusion  of  civil  practice. 

Percussion, — ^A  tympanitic  note  may  occur  under  the  following  con- 
itions:  (a)  free  air,  (6)  relaxed  Ixmg,  (c)  high  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
J)  gas  bacillus  infection.  Tympany  due  to  these  causes  is  usually  quite 
eadily  diflFerentiated  from  the  hyperresonance  encountered  over  the 
aund,  previously  functionating,  side.  Quite  often,  especially  if  the 
latient  has  been  lying  on  his  back,  the  whole  anterior  and  lateral  aspects 
if  the  chest  may  be  tympanitic  and  only  posteriorly  will  dulness  be 
lemonstrable.  It  is  often  quite  impossible  to  outline  the  cardiac  dulness 
n  one  or  the  other  side  owing  to  the  presence  of  such  tympany.  Not 
nfrequently  Grocco's  area  of  triangular  dulness  can  be  demonstrated, 
especially  in  large  hemothoraces.  Frequently  this  will  be  associated 
with  bronchial  breathing  on  the  iminjured  side,  a  physical  sign  which  may 
result  from  mediastinal  displacement  either  into  or  irritant  compression 
of  the  sound  lung.  Such  bronchial  breatliing  may  be  mistaken  for 
pneumonic  consolidation.  Movable  dulness  is  sometimes  demonstrated 
if  free  air  is  present  but,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  is  too  clotted  or  the  pleural 
cavity  too  full  to  permit  of  much,  or  of  a  rapid  gravitation  of  blood.  Nor 
is  the  elicitation  of  movable  dulness  worth  the  trouble  its  demonstration 
entails. 

Ausadtation. — Over  the  sound  side  the  breath  sounds  are  harsh, 
exaggerated  and  invariably  associated  with  rales.  The  sounds  are  often 
so  loud  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the  injured  side  where,  especially 
below  the  clavicle,  they  may  give  the  impression  that  the  upper  lobe  is 
functioning  whereas  this  lung  may  be  atelectatic  or  completely  com- 
pressed. When  in  doubt  in  this  regard,  the  degree  of  motion  of  the  injured 
Bide,  and  the  amount  of  cardiac  displacement  will  often  make  the  situa- 
tion clear.  Bronchial  breathing,  whether  heard  over  the  sound  or  the 
injured  side,  will  nearly  always  indicate  compression,  and  but  rarely  pneu- 
monic consolidation.  Amphoric  or  cavernous  breath  sounds,  generally 
associated  with  whispered  pectoriloquy  point  to  hcmo-pneumothorax 
and  are  often  heard  over  chests  with  sucking  sounds  or  after  drainage 
tubes  have  been  introduced. 

Friction  sounds  are  generally  present  and  result  from  the  sticky  fibrin- 
ous moiety  of  the  outpoured  intra-pleural  blood  (see  ** Pericardial 
Knock,"  p.  257).  The  testing  of  vocal  resonance  by  means"of  whispering 
is  preferable  in  as  much  as  it  is  less  taxing  to  the  patient. 

Exploration. — A  good  sized  exploratory  needle  and  a  reUable  syringe 
should  be  unhesitatingly,  freely  and  repeatedly  used,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  a  hemothorax,  which  if  small,  is  of  minor 
mportance,  but  of  determining  the  presence  of  infection,  especially 
nfection  by  a  gas-producing  organism. 

It  is  usually  advisable  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  injury  to 
emove  as  much  of  the  outpoured  blood  as  possible.  Secondary  hemor- 
hage  is  usually  small  in  amount,  and  the  removal  of  large  efifusions 
larkedly  shortens  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  gives  great  mechan- 
)al  relief  to  the  respiratory  and  cardio-vascular  functions. 

X-ray  Examination. — ^An  X-ray  examination  is  essential  to  determine 
le  presence,  size,  shape  and  location  of  the  missile.  It  is  also  useful  in 
loi^ng  mediastinal  displacement,  pulmonary  collapse,  free  air  or  blood 
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in  the  pleural  cavity.  At  times  pus  can  be  located  which  would  other- 
wise be  sought  for  in  vain. 

Abdominal  Signs  and  Symptoms, — Injuries  of  the  pleura,  especially 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diaphragm  often  give  rise  not  only  to 
abdominal  pain  and  rigidity  but  also  to  nausea  and  vomiting.  These 
facts  are  important  for  the  obvious  reason  that  one  frequently  has  to 
decide  whether  the  missile  which  entered  the  pleura  has  penetrated  the 
diaphragm,  perforated  a  viscus  or  set  up  a  peritonitis.  Needless  anes- 
thetization, especially  with  ether,  of  a  man  who  already  has  a  wounded 
lung  is  of  course  most  reprehensible. 

The  occurrence  of  jaundice  may  also  lead  to  diagnostic  difficulty.  It 
may  be  due  to  hepatic  injur}-  but  it  maj^  also,  at  times,  appearingwith 
great  intensity  and  rapidity,  be  due  to  gas  bacillus  infection  of  the  pleura 
when  no  subdiaphragmatic  injury  has  occurred. 

Abnormal  physical  signs  may  persist  for  months  and  there  may  be 
permanent  alterations  on  the  affected  side.  The  chest  is  apt  to  show 
retraction,  the  respiratory  movement  is  greatly  diminished  and  the 
breath  and  voice  sounds  are  distant  or  absent. 

Diagnosis. — The  development  of  an  effusion  very  quickly  after  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  to  the  chest  is  almost  certainly  due  to  hemorrhage. 
In  the  non-traumatic  cases  the  presence  of  hemothorax  may  be  suspected 
if  it  is  known  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  aneurism  or  caries  of 
the  rib.  The  only  other  condition  which  occurs  so  quickly  is  a  pneumo- 
thorax the  physical  signs  of  which  are  entirely  different. 

CHYLOTHORAX 

The  presence  of  a  milky  or  lactescent  fluid  in  the  pleural  or  peritoneal 
cavity  is  not  a  common  event.  The  discovery  is  nearly  always  accidental 
and,  as  a  rule,  follows  the  tapping  of  one  of  these  cavities  for  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  ordinary  serous  effusion.  Three  types  of  milky-like 
fluid  are  to  be  distinguished:  chylous,  chyliform  and  pseudo-chylous. 

1.  Chylous  Fluid, — This  condition  most  commonly  follows  a  trauma 
in  which  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  ruptured.  One-third  of  the  cases 
have  been  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  rriay  result  also  from  anything 
which  causes  obstruction  to  the  lymph  flow  either  in  the  thoracic  duct  or 
large  lymphatic  vessels.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  throm- 
bosis of  the  left  subclavian  vein  and  malignant  disease  of  the  pleura, 
mediastinal  lymph  nodes  or  lymphatics.  Chylous  effusions  have  been 
encountered  also  in  cases  of  filariasis.  As  a  rule,  the  effusion  is  unilateral 
but  it  may  be  bilateral  and  in  some  instances  the  effusion  is  chylous  on 
one  side  and  serous  on  the  other.  Over  one-half  of  the  reported  case 
have  occurred  on  the  right  side.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  chylous 
effusion  is  also  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  fluid  is  usually  white  and  milky  in  appearance.  In  some  instances 
it  has  a  pinkish  or  rosy  color  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
blood.  More  rarely  the  fluid  may  have  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tint, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  purulent  effusion.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
some  instances,  a  true  chylous  effusion  has  been  mistaken  for  purulent 
fluid.  On  standing  a  creamy  layer  forms  on  the  top  but  the  fluid  retains 
its  milky  appearance.  The  fluid  is  resistant  against  putrefacticffl. 
Microscopically  the  fat  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  globules  which  stain 
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idily  with  osmic  acid  and  Sudan  III;  there  are  very  few  cellular  ele- 
jnts.     The  specific  gravity  generally  exceeds  1012.     Examined  chemi- 
ly  the  percentage  of  fat  is  usually  found  to  be  high,  varying  fromi 
to  4  per  cent.     Sugar  and  diastatic  enzymes  are  frequently  present. 
Funk^  states  that  to  date  54  cases  have  been  recorded. 

2.  Chyltform  Fluid. — Although  far  from  being  common  chyliform 
usions  are  more  frequently  encountered  than  the  pure  chylous.  In 
3  greal  majority  of  instances  chyliform  effusions  are  associated  with 
berculosis  or  malignant  disease,  especially  the  former.  An  effusion  of 
is  character,  may  be  extremely  chronic  and  usuallj^  develops  insidiously, 
is  apt  to  first  manifest  itself  by  gradually  increasing  dyspnea.  Rarely 
e  onset  is  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  chest.  As  the  effusion  gradually 
ureases  in  size  there  is  often  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  which  is 
once  relieved  by  tapping.  A  marked  feature  of  these  effusions  is  the 
idency  to  recur.  This  is  quite  characteristic  of  effusions  due  to  malig- 
nt  disease  of  the  pleura  and,  at  times,  in  those  which  are  tuberculous 
origin. 

Chyliform  fluid  is  odorless,  does  not  coagulate  on  standing  and  will 
ep  for  weeks  without  undergoing  putrefactive  changes.  The  color  is 
ilky  but  at  times  may  have  a  pinkish  or  rosy  tint  due  to  the  admixture 
small  amounts  of  blood.  The  milkj^  appearance  of  chyliform  fluid 
due  to  the  presence  of  fat  liberated  by  the  breaking  down  of  leukocytes 
id  endothelial  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Quincke^ 
1875,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  there  were  two  types:  (1)  those  due 
pure  chylous  fluid  (hj^drops  chylosus),  and  (2)  those  due  to  cells  which 
id  undergone  fatty  degeneration  (hydrops  chyliformis  seu  adiposus). 
icroscopically  the  fat  globules  are  nmch  larger  and  in  addition  there 
e  numerous  cells  in  different  stages  of  disintegration. 

3.  Pseudo'chylous  Fluid. — The  fluid  of  pseudo-chylous  effusions  is 
>aque  and  closely  resembles  diluted  skimmed  milk.  The  degree  of 
>acity  often  varies  considerably  at  different  tappings.  The  fluid  may 
ive  a  pinkish  tint.  After  standing  for  some  time  it  appears  greenish 
^reflected  light  and  a  membrane  forms  on  the  surface.  The  remark- 
Je  resistance  of  the  fluid  to  putrefactive  changes  may  be  due  to  two 
ctors:  (1)  the  formation  of  a  membrane  on  the  surface;  or  (2)  to  the 
esence  of  lecithin.  The  specific  gravity  is  low  and  the  total  soUds 
rely  exceed  2  per  cent. 

Pseudo-chylous  effusions  have  been  noted  in  association  with  cardiac 
lease,  amyloid  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  nephritis.  In  many 
les  there  is  no  adequate  explanation.  Recently  attention  has  been 
ected  to  the  occurrence  of  pseudo-chylous  effusions  associated  with 
}hritis,  probably  syphilitic  in  origin.  Cases  of  this  nature  have  been 
•orted  by  Shaw,^  Weber^  and  Weber  and  Schmidt.* 
The  milky  appearance  of  pseudo-chylous  effusions  is  not  due  to  the 
sence  of  fat.  Joachim®  ascribed  it  to  a  pseudo-globuUn.  According 
Wallis  and  Scholberg^  it  is  caused  by  a  lecithin-globulin  complex 

^  Medical  Clinics  of  North  America,  November,  1918. 

*  Deul.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xvi,  1875,  p.  121. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.,  Clinical  Section,  1911,  iv,  112. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  Soc,  1913,  x,  348. 

*  International  Clinics,  vol.  i,  1916. 

«  MUnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  I,  p.  1915. 
»  Quarterly  Jour.  Med.,  1910,  iii,  301. 
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which  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  inorganic  salts  present.  Removal  of 
the  inorganic  salts  by  dialysis  results  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lecithin- 
globuUn  and  the  disappearance  of  the  opalescence.  The  milky  appear- 
ance is  not  due  to  free  lecithin,  fat,  or  a  mucinoid  substance. 

Rarely  the  blood  serum  also  presents  a  milky  appearance.  Oswald' 
states  that  formerly  when  venesection  was  a  common  practice,  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  milky-looking  blood  serum  was  noted  but  nevei 
in  association  with  pseudo-chylous  eflFusions.  The  case  reported  by 
Weber  and  Schmidt  is  unique  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  serum 
which  at  first  was  normal  in  appearance,  became  milky  when  the  ascte 
and  pleural  effusion  were  rapidly  being  absorbed.  An  unusual  instanc< 
of  milky-like  effusion  has  been  recorded  by  West^  in  which  the  opales 
cence  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcium  phosphate. 

As  already  stated  the  discovery  of  a  milky  effusion  is  almost  invariabl; 
accidental  as  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  an  ordinar 
effusion.  The  cause  of  the  opalescence  may  be  determined  partly  b 
microscopical  and  partly  by  chemical  examinations. 

HYDROTHORAX 

Etiology. — By  hydro  thorax  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  clear  sero^ 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  a  transudate  and  non-inflammatory  i 
character  in  contradistinction  to  that  encountered  in  pleural  effusic 
which  is  an  exudate  and  inflammatory  in  origin.  Being  one  of  the  man 
festations  of  a  general  dropsy,  it  occurs  in  a  number  of  conditions,  of  whi< 
chronic  valvular  heart  disease  and  nephritis  are  the  most  comma] 
Hydrothorax  may  occur  also  as  the  result  of  a  hydremic  condition  of  tl 
blood  or  local  stasis,  or  as  a  compUcation  of  a  mediastinal  growth, 
thoracic  aneurism  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  renal  cases  the  effusion  is  usually  bilateraJ 
but  if,  as  often  happens,  the  heart  is  insufficient,  the  effusion  may  b( 
unilateral  and  right-sided,  or  if  bilateral  there  will  be  an  excess  on  the 
right.  In  cardiac  affections  the  effusion  is  so  commonly  right-sided  or 
if  bilateral,  larger  on  the  right  side,  that  it  has  been  for  years  a  subject 
for  speculation  (Fig.  358).  Hydrothorax  is  also  apt  to  be  one-sided  in 
cases  of  mediastinal  grow^th  and  aneurism. 

The  hydrothorax  that  accompanies  heart  disease  has  been  recognijed 
for  many  years.  Why  it  occurs  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  is  not 
clear,  for  it  is  certain,  as  both  Fhnt  and  Da  Costa  long  since  remarked, 
that  the  phenomenon  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  extent  of  th( 
cardiac  disease.  *'Not  only  are  these  lesions  (cardiac)  marked  in  case 
in  which  dropsy  has  not  occurred,  but  dropsy  occurs  in  other  cases  ii 
which  the  lesions  are  comparatively  sUght"  (FUnt). 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  cardiac  hydrothorax  is  that  the  effu 
sion  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  limited  to  the  right  side  or  if  bilat^ 
that  on  the  right  is  by  far  the  largest.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  n 
single  factor  is  responsible  for  this  pecuUarity  it  is  certain  that  the  pn 
dominance  of  right-sided  accumulations  is  too  constant  to  be  accidentfl 
This  has  long  been  appreciated  and  as  far  back  as  1863  Baccelli  offered  tl 
explanation  that  the  enlarged  heart,  by  dragging  the  superior  vena  ca^ 

^  "Lehrbiich  der  chemischen  Pathologic,"  1907. 
-  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.^  London,  1906,  xxxix,  42. 
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award  carried  with  it  the  vena  azygos  major  thus  drawing  it  tightly 
nd  the  root  of  the  lung  and  causing  it  to  be  compressed.  More 
iiUy  Steele  and  Stengel  championed  the  hypothesia  that  compres- 
of  the  azygos  vein  was  effected  by  extension  upward  of  the  dilated 
t  heart.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these  contributions  the  azygos-vein  >- 
othesis  ha&  been  accepted  as  the  true  explanation. 


35S. — Right^ided  hydrothoiai.     AteJeclasis  oi  lung.     Dilalatioo  of  left  auricle. 


LB  the  result  of  an  anatomical  study  of  this  phenomenon  Fetterolf  and 
included  that  the  azygos  vein  hypothesis  was  untenable  for  the  fol- 
ig  reasons:  (1)  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  parietal  membrane  is 
led  by  the  azygos  vein;  (2)  the  collateral  anastomoses  of  the  azygos 
9  are  so  free  and  so  numerous  that,  in  the  event  of  pressure,  competent 
Ahs  would  soon  be  established  and  carry  away  any  excess  of  fluid 
e  azygos  radicles;  (3)  the  vena  azygos  minor,  emptying  into  the  major, 
bject  to  the  same  influences  as  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  effusion 
Id  always  be  bilateral;  (4)  it  is  anatomically  impossible  for  the  heart, 
>  Fetteholt  and  Landis:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Se.,  November,  1909; 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  exert  pressure  upoii  the  azygos  major 
vein;  (5)  it  does  not  explain  purely  left-sided  effusions. 

While  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  is  the  deciding  factor  in  the  rigbt- 
sided  effusions  we  found  that  the  pressure  was  exerted,  not  on  the  azygos 
vein,  but  on  the  pulmonary  veins  at  tlie  root  of  the  lung.  Confirmattoo 
of  this  assumption  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Miller'  has  shown  that  "the 
capillary  network  into  which  the  bronchial  artery  breaks  up  in  the 
(visceral)  pleura  gives  rise  to  radicles  which  join  the  pulmonary  vein." 
Therefore,  any  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  sufficient  duratioE 
and  if  accompanied  by  whatever  condition  of  tlie  blood  essential  to  transu- 
dation, would  cause  a  leakage  thiough  the  visceral  pleura  into  tbe 
pleural  sac-  Furthermore,  the  source  of  the  pleural  fluid  would  indirste 
that  a  similar  leakage  would  take  place  into  the  lung  itself;  and  of  this 
fact  there  is  clinical  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  West  states  that  the 
obstruction  leads  to  edema  of  the  lung  rather  than  to  an  effusion  but  that 
the  two  conditions  are  frequently  associated.  Fowler  also  states  that  in 
cases  of  general  anasarca,  in  which  unilateral  pleural  adhesions  are  presenl, 
the  corresponding  lung  may  be  edematous  while  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  opposite  pleura.  On  several  occasions  1 
have  noted  the  coexistence  of  an  effusion  and  small  moist  riles  in  the  lung- 

When  the  effusion  occurs  on  the  left  side  the  mechanism  is  much  the 
same  except  that  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  are  dilated.  That  the 
left-sided  effusions  are  less  frequent  and,  when  present,  smaller  in  sise^ 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  left -sided  dilatation  is  less  frequent  aod 
also  because  pressure  efi'ects  are  less  readily  exerted  on  the  left  pulraonaO' 
veins. 

The  occurrence  of  a  unilateral  effusion  as  the  result  of  a  thoraci* 
aneurism  or  mediastinal  growth  may  be  brought  about  in  the  aairi^ 
manner. 

If  a  hydrothorax  has  been  present  but  a  short  time  the  pleural  su  *"" 
faces  show  no  change  from  the  normal  but  if  of  long  standing  a  grayish 
deposit  may  lie  noted  over  the  parietal  pleura.  This  can  be  scraped  o  ^ 
readily. 

The  lung  is  collapsed  but,  as  a  rule,  is  readily  regxpanded  on  reraov^^ 
of  the  fluid  (see  Fig.  359).  The  heart  as  in  effusions  from  other  source*** 
is  displaced  if  the  effusion  is  sufficiently  large  (see  Figs.  109  and  206). 

Symptoms. — Inasmuch  as  hydrothorax  invariably  complicates  a.*^ 
illness  which  is  of  a  senous  nature,  and  wliich  is  characterized  by  well' 
marked  symptoms,  its  presence  is  often  masked.  It  is  a  notorious  fac  t 
that  effusions  of  this  character  are  detected  in  the  post-mortem  room  f£%' 
more  often  than  during  life.  Distressing  dyspnea  is  so  often  a  proifti- 
nent  feature  in  cases  of  failing  compensation  that  the  possibiUty  of  i*-^ 
being  aggravated  by  or  being  entirely  due  to  a  pleural  effusion  is  ofte" 
lost  sight  of.  It  should  be  a  fixed  rule  in  cardiac  and  renal  cases,  to  mat* 
a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  whenever  the  breathing  becomes  es*" 
barrassed;  whenever  there  is  a  sense  of  oppression;  or  whenever  the  p*" 
tient  becomes  cyanosed.  Of  the  various  cardiac  affections  which  mayl>* 
complicatetl  by  an  effusion,  mitral  stenosis  seems  to  be  the  most  frequeD* 
cause.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fluid  be  removed  as  it 
often  accumulates  with  great  rapidity  and  of  itself  may  be  the  cause  of  a 

'  Am.  Jow.  Anal.,  vii,  404. 
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tenninatioD.     In  any  case  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  affords  great 

bytical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  hydrothorax  are 
ame  as  those  occurring  in  the  ordinary  pleural  effusion.  The  one 
liarity  of  this  type  of  effusion  is  that  it  is  bilateral  in  about  one-third 
e  cases.  This  must  be  borue  in  mind  when  comparing  the  two  sides 
e  chest. 


0.  359. — -Atelectftsis  in  a  case  of  hydrothorai.  The  apei  of  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the 
W  pleura  as  was  also  the  anterior  aurfitoe  o[  the  upper  lohe  at  the  point  at  which  a 
Dbroua  acar  is  seen.     The  pleural  cavity  was  filled  vith   trozen  BOrum  which  was  re- 

1,  The  pericardial  aac  is  seen  in  trout  of  the  retracted  and  compressed  lung.  From  a 
ftiBlO  which  infeotiOQ  the  acar  is  probably  due,  there  heing  no  evidences  of  tuherculosia. 


PNEUUOTHORAX 

hile  the  term  "pneumothorax"  implies  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in 
eural  cavity  the  occurrence  of  either  alone,  for  any  length  of  time, 
:.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  in  addition  to  the  air  or  gas 
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a  serous  or  purulent  efifusion,  hence  the  prefixes  hydro  or  pyo  to  denote 
one  or  the  other  of  these  composite  conditions.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
nitrogen  gas  is  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity  for  therapeutic  purposes 
the  resulting  pneumothorax  becomes  a  hydropneumothorax  in  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Occasionally  a  pyopneumothorax  results  from  this 
procedure;  two  such  accidents  have  occurred  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

Etiology. — As  an  exciting  cause  of  pneumothorax  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis  easily  stands  first.  One  is  not  overestimating  its  importante  in  this 
connection  in  asserting  that  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  all  pneumotho- 
races  are  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  As  a  compUcationof 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  pneumothorax  can  be  expected  in  about  5  per 
cent,  of  aU  cases.  A  pneumothorax  may  arise  also  as  the  result  of  other 
pulmonary  lesions,  namely,  gangrene,  abscess,  bronchiectasis,  hemorrhagic 
infarct,  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematous  bleb,  etc.  Occasionally  the 
pneumothorax  is  produced  by  an  empyema  rupturing  into  the  lung  and 
thus  allowing  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  rare  instances  a  pneumothorax  is  produced  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  a  lesion  in  some  neighboring  organ  as,  for  instance,  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  or  esophagus  or  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  wall  may  also  cause  a  pneumo-  or 
hemopneumothorax.  Finally  a  hydro-  or  pyothorax  may  be  changed  into 
a  hydro-  or  pyopneumothorax  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity  during  the  operation  of  paracentesis.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  probably  caused  by  faulty  technique. 

The  condition  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  females,  probably 
because  most  of  the  statistical  studies  deal  with  hospital  cases  among 
which  the  males  always  predominate.  It  is  almost  invariably  encoun- 
tered in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  as  is  to  be  expected  from  its  frequent 
association  with  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Now  and  then  one  encounters  an  instance  of  so-called  spontaneous 
pneumothorax  in  which  the  accident  occurs  in  an  apparently  healthy 
individual  and  without  gross  disease  of  the  lungs.     Recovery  is  the  rule. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  this  accident 
a  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  chest  is  essential  (see  Fig.  94).    "The 
whole  outer  surface  of  both  elastic  lungs  is,  by  means  of  its  smootbf 
moist  covering  of  pleura,  intimately  and  hermetically  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  which  in  its  turn  is  covered  by  the  parietal 
pleura.     By  reason  of  their  complete  elasticity  the  lungs  are  able  to 
follow  every  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  without  causing  the  tfo 
layers  of  the  pleura  ever  to  separate.     The  cavity  of  the  unexpanded 
thorax  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  collapsed  lungs  when  removed 
from  the  body;  therefore,  the  lungs  in  their  natural  position  within  tbe 
chest  must  be  stretched,  and  they  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  a  state  cf 
elastic  tension.     This  tension  varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.    If  the  pleural  cavity  be  opened  by  a  perforation  from  without  or 
by  a  wound  of  the  lungs  from  within,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  caiaai 
them  to  collapse,  and  there  arises  an  air  space  between  the  outer  suifiOB 
of  the  lungs  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  *'  (Landois).     FurthennoR) 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  amounting  to  about  6  inm.  of  Hjg.    If,  how* 
ever,  the  outside  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  either  as  a  result  of  ruptiin 
of  the  lung  or  perforation  of  the  chest  wall,  the  normal  n^ative  preeaun 
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proaches  zero  and  as  the  air  accumulates  in  the  cavity  the  pressure  he- 
mes positive  instead  of  negative.  It  is  because  of  this  elastic  tension  of 
5  lungs  that  the  heart,  which  is  more  or  less  movable,  is  held  in  its  nor- 
d  position.  If,  however,  one  of  these  elastic  bands  is  severed,  as  in 
B  case  of  pneumothorax,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  un- 
'eeted  side  is  immediate  and  often  attended  with  considerable  shock. 
.ter,  as  the  air  accumulates  under  pressure  or  an  effusion  develops,  the 
^placement  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  as  the  result  of  pressure. 

Inasmuch  as  pneumothorax  is  most  commonly  encountered  as  a  com- 
ication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  its  development  under  these  circum- 
ances  will  be  considered  in  detail.  In  considering  the  pathology  of 
ilmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  pleurisy  complicating  that  disease  it  was 
lown  that  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  tuberculous  process  was  an  in- 
ammatory  reaction  in  the  overlying  pleura  which  resulted  in  the  two 
lyers  of  the  pleura  becoming  adherent.  The  older  the  tuberculosis  the 
lore  dense,  as  a  rule,  is  the  thickening  of  the  adjacent  pleura.  Without 
bliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity  over  the  diseased  area  pneumothorax 
70uld  occur,  in  all  probability,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
Qstead  of  being  encountered  in  relatively  few. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  accident  it  is  essential  that  the  pleural 
ayers  are  not  adherent  or  if  they  are,  that  the  adhesions  are  slight  and 
iasily  separated.  Another  requisite  is  the  formation  of  a  caseous  area 
iust  beneath  the  visceral  layer,  which  constitutes  the  point  of  weakness, 
rhe  leak  may  occur  as  the  result  of  ulceration  through  the  intervening 
barrier  or  a  rupture  of  the  weakened  point  may  be  produced  by  some 
unusual  inspiratory  strain,  such  as  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  severe 
Bxertion. 

The  occurrence  of  a  pneumothorax  is  always  possible  in  acutely  ad- 
vancing tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  because  the  disease  may  spread  to  the 
periphery  so  rapidly  that  the  pleural  surfaces  have  not  had  time  to  become 
finnly  adherent.  In  the  chronic  advanced  cases  rupture  of  the  lung 
rarely  occurs  over  the  site  of  the  oldest  disease  at  the  apex  but,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  lung  more  recently  involved.  For  the  same  reason 
tbe  pneumothorax  may  occur  in  the  lung  secondarily  involved  because  the 
disease  is  more  recent  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  not  so  firmly  adherent. 
In  some  series  of  cases  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  have  occurred  on  the 
fight  side;  in  others  the  difiference  between  the  two  sides  was  not  marked. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  accident  is  encountered  in  the  moder- 
ately advanced  and  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  rupture  occurring 
Q  the  lateral  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  met  with  in  incipient  cases  in  which  the 
litial  lesion  has  been  situated  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung  or  has 
(tended  to  that  location  very  rapidly  and  without  producing  oblitera- 
on  of  the  overlying  pleural  space. 

As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  point  of  rupture  two  or  more  openings  may 
5  present,  however.  The  opening  may  remain  patulous.  If  it  does  the 
trapleural  pressure  will  be  found  to  be  zero.  In  most  instances  the 
Hsues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  perforation  act  like  a  valve  which 
snnits  the  air  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity  during  inspiration  and  as  the 
spiratory  movement  is  reversed,  the  valve  closes  so  that  no  air  can 
3ape;  as  a  result,  air  accumulates  in  the  pleural  cavity  under  pressure. 
Unless  death  takes  place  at  once  or  within  a  day  or  so,  fluid  develops. 
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This  may  be  serous  in  the  beginning,  but  in  cases  of  advanced  tuberculoas 
it  soon  becomes  purulent. 

With  the  development  of  the  effusion  and  especially  if  the  air  accumu- 
lates under  pressuje,  tlie  primary  displacement  of  the  heart  is  increased 
and  if  the  right  side  is  involved  the  liver  is  pushed  down.     The  displace- 


tb  coiupJete  collapse  of  the  right  lung. 


ment  of  the  liver  depends  in  part  on  the  weight  of  the  fluid  and  in  part  to 
the  alteration  of  the  intrapleural  pressure. 

WhenTperf oration  of  the  lung  occurs  the  pneumothorax  may  be  com- 
plete or  partial.  When  complete,  the  entire  lung  is  collapsed  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  in  cases  of  pleural  eSusion,  namely,  the  uppet 
and  inner  portion  of  the  chest  cavity  along  the  spinal  gutter  (Fig.  360). 
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As  the  result  of  dense  pleuritic  adhesions  the  pneumothorax  maybe 
tial  in  character.  Thus  only  the  lower  lobe  may  be  collapsed  (Fig. 
)  or  the  air  may  be  limited  to  the  antero-lateral  or  postero-lateral 
.ons  (see  Fig.  364),  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  mid-lateral  region, 
■iiig  the  past  few  years  roentgenologists  have  claimed  to  have  seen 
ly  large  sized  tuberculous  cavities  entirely  disappear.  Sampson, 
se  and  Brown'  have  shown  that  what  had  been  taken  for  a  pulmonary 
ity  was  a  small  localized  pneumoOuirui  or  lnjrlropHeuiitothorax  which 


d  pyopneuniothuT 


usually  interlobar  but  might  be  situated  between  the  lung  and  chest 
1.  About  70  per  cent,  of  these  localized  pneuniothoraces  occur  above 
third  rib.  But  often  this  condition  is  shown  liy  the  X-ray  to 
situated  high  up  in  the  axilla,  a  region  that  is  too  often  neglected  in 
sical  examinations.  They  are  probably  an  indication  of  softening 
V)reaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue  and  thus  increase  the  gravity  of 
jirognosis.  Fishberg^  has  also  drawn  attention  to  this  condition 
!  also  p.  627). 


^^ 
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The  circunistaiices  under  which  pneumothorax  develops  as  a  compli- 
cation of  other  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lunfB  or 
of  disease  in  adjacent  organs  do  not  require  further  notice.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  tuberculosis,  if  the  pleural  space  overlying  the  pulnioiiar>' 
abscess  or  Rangrenous  cavity  does  not  become  obliterated,  the  niseaae 
may  extend  through  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  and  produce  a 
pneumothorax. 

Spontaneo'us  pneumothorax  may  occur  without  gross  disease  oi  the 
lunRB  and   may  remain  simple  or  develop  an  effusion.     The  fluid  is 


Spoataaeous  left-aided.     (Courtety  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Botitti.) 


serous  in  character  and  may  gradually  replace  the  air.  This  acciden 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  an  emphysematous  bleb,  ruptuK" 
of  interstitial  emphysema  or  a  tear  in  the  lung  as  the  result  of  traction  o 
an  adhesion  (Fig.  362).  Another  variety  is  what  has  been  termed  r* 
current  pneumothorax  in  which  there  may  be  two  or  three  attacks.  Tt> 
suctTCtl'nR  attacks  may  occur  on  the  same  side  or  first  one  side  and  the" 
the  otlicr  may  he  involved.  The  interval  between  attacks  may  be  from 
fc\v'  rtcfks  11])  to  sc.vernl  years.  The  majority  of  instances  of  recurreti 
pjicuiii'-ithonix  arc  of  the  spontaneous  type.  Occasionally  in  tubes 
cuJosis  the  patient  will  recover  from  an  attack  of  pneumothorax  ai» 
laltT  .^iiccurnh  to  a  second  attack  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side. 

Symptoms- The  onset  of  a  pneumothorax  is  sudden  in  about  thre^ 

fourth.s  of  (he    erases.     O.  H.  P.  Pepper'  in  an  analysis  of  500  cases  fro« 
>  Am.  Jour.  Mf±  Sr..  October,  tflll. 
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Lterature  in  which  the  onset  could  be  determined  accurately,  found 
in  77  per  cent,  the  onset  was  sudden  and  in  23  per  cent,  insidious. 
A  the  symptomatology  diflfers  according  to  whether  the  accident  is 
en  or  insidious  in  its  onset  the  two  types  will  be  considered  separately. 
n  the  onset  is  acute,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  agonizing 
in  the  side  which  is  usually  felt  at  the  costal  margin.  The  pain  is 
I  referred  to  as  being  stabbing  or  tearing  in  character.  Coincidently 
thaonset  of  the  pain  there  is  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  Dyspnea 
rhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  and  is  so  extreme  in  some  cases 

produce  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation.  It  is  seen  in  its  most 
a^  form  in  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  where  in  addition  to  the 
pei^-lung  there  is  apt  to  be  extensive  disease  on  the  opposite  side. 
iii^^'<^PMes  there  is  every  evidence  of  severe  shock.  The  piatient  is 
vilie  depression  anxious,  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak,  the  temperature 

tte- extremities  are  cold  and  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat. 
Ilictarey  however,  is  subject  to  many  variations;  some  of  the  symp- 
I'^mi^r  be  wanting  entirely  or  they  may  vary  greatly  as  to  their 
Styi  "'If  the  patient  survives,  the  accumulation  of  air  under  high 
MTii^y  ^increase  the  difficulty  in  breathing  and  in  addition  there  is 
Vfelgjof  oppression  in  the  chest  or  distinct  pain. 
WetlaeB  with,  an  insidious  onset  the  symptoms  which  characterize 
j^^^iih  asudden  onset  may  be  lacking  entirely  or  they  are  so  trivial 
Hi^iiieape  *  notice.  Another  thing  which  contributes  toward  mask- 
I  poecunothorax  with  a  gradual  onset  is  the  fact  that  it  so  frequently 
dfB  !n  batienti^  with  advanced  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  In 
tints  of  this  type  chest  pain,  dyspnea  and  tachycardia  are  nearly  al- 
B'plteiseirt  and  may  vary  in  severity  from  time  to  time.  Under  the 
lUliBitioes  a  pneumothorax  might  develop  without  attracting  notice. 
difitioii  an  exacerbation  of  one  or  all  of  these  symptoms  could  be 
iboted  jreadily  to  thf&  primary  disease.  The  number  of  times  that  a 
ilBU>thofaS-is  discovered  accidently  either  by  physical  signs  or  an 
if'duiminktion,  or  is  first  revealed  at  the  autopsy  table  makes  it 
UPtatti^t  it  can  develop  either  without  symptoms  or  with  symptoms 
nyial  in  t^haracter  as  to  escape  notice. 

Mr^sical  Signs. — Inspection, — ^^If  the  patient  is  seen  shortly  after  the 
dfliit  he  is  apt  to  show  evidence  of  shock  and  extreme  dyspnea.  The 
iU^  assumed  is'of  no  importance.  The  patient  usually  chooses  the 
tion  which  is  most  comfortable;  this  may  be  lying  on  tbe  back,  on 
sound  side  or  the  affected  side.  If  the  dyspnea  is  marked,  the  patient 
'  assume  a  half-reclining  position  or  sit  leaning  forward. 
[)isplacement  of  the  heart  is  almost  constantly  noted  but  occasionally 
ig  to  the  lung  opposite  the  pneumothorax  being  firmly  adherent  to 
3hest  wall  the  displacement  may  be  slight  or  not  occur  at  all.  Owing 
be  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  the  weakness  of  the 
t's  action  the  displacement  may  be  difficult  to  determine  by  means  of 
action. 

)f  the  utmost  importance  is  to  note  the  character  of  the  respiratory 
ements  of  the  two  sides.  If  the  pneumothorax  is  complete  it  will 
jen  that  on  the  affected  side  there  is  a  greatly  diminished  respiratory 
rsion  or  an  entire  absence  of  motion.  In  addition  the  interspaces 
martially  or  completely  obliterated. 
F  the  pneumothorax  has  existed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
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the  unaflFected  side  will  be  seen  to  expand  more  than  normally  as  the  result 
of  compensatory  emphysema  on  that  side.  In  long-standing  cases  of 
pyopneumothorax  the  affected  side  is  apt  to  become  retracted  as  in  cases 
of  empyema,  even  if  air  still  remains  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Palpation, — Absent  or  greatly  diminished  tactile  fremitus  is  the  rule. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  fremitus  is  retained.  Palpation  is  chiefly 
useful  in  confirming  the  presence  or  absence  of  expansion  and  is  also  an 
aid  in  determining  the  position  of  the  heart  and  displacement  of  the 
liver. 

Percussion. — The  character  of  the  percussion  note  over  a  pneumo- 
thorax is  variable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  tympanitic  in  quality  and  is  verj' 
similar  to  that  obtained  over  the  abdomen  when  the  intestines  are  dis- 
tended with  gas.  By  some  the  sound  is  referred  to  as  being  hyperreso- 
nant.     In  either  case  it  is  a  full  booming  note. 

Occasionally  the  air  within  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  under  such 
high  tension  as  to  give  rise  to  a  very  high-pitched  tympanitic  note 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  dulness.  In  still  other  instances  the  note 
may  sound  normal  in  character.  These  variations  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  confined  air  and  in  part  to  variations  in  the 
sounding-board  properties  of  diflFerent  chest  walls. 

With  the  accumulation  of  fluid  the  tympanitic  or  hyperresonant  note 
merges  into  flatness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  existence  of 
fluid  can  sometimes  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  movable  dulness. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  tympanitic  note  on  the  left  side  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  times,  there  is  a  very  wide  area  of  stomach 
tympany  and  which  may  be  obtained  over  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of 
the  chest  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib.  This  error  can  be  avoided  by  noting 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  also  remembering  that  fluid  is  practically 
always  present.  In  the  latter  event  there  would  be  a  flat  note  below  the 
tympanitic  area. 

Auscultation. — The  breath  sounds  over  a  pneumothorax  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  absent  or  very  distant.  When  present,  they  maybe 
of  any  character:  broncho-vesicular,  bronchial,  or  amphoric;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  noted  as  being  vesicular  in  character.  Amphoric 
breathing  is  very  suggestive  of  pneumothorax  when  heard  over  the  middle 
and  lower  portions  of  the  chest.  It  may  be  loud  but  is  conmionly  very 
distant  and  may  be  missed  unless  carefully  sought  for.  OccasionaDy 
the  heart  sounds  possess  a  metallic  quality. 

As  a  rule,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  absent  or  very  faint.  It  may,  however, 
be  normal  or  even  increased  in  intensity.  Pectoriloquy  is  noted  in  a  few 
cases. 

R&les  are  not  heard  over  the  pneumothorax.  Unless  the  lung* 
completely  collapsed,  mixed  rdles  will  be  heard  over  the  upper  part» 
the  chest,  especially  in  the  tuberculous  cases. 

Vopal  resonance  may  be  absent,  diminished  in  intensity,  or  it  n*y 
have  an  amphoric  quality  (see  Fig.  57). 

Metallic  tinkle  is  a  sign  of  great  value,  when  present.  It  is  a  curiwi 
musical  echo  which  accompanies  the  breath  sounds  or  spoken  voice* 
may  be  produced  by  coughing.  While  not  always  the  case  it  usuiHF 
occurs  in  association  with  amphoric  breathing  and  amphoric  voice  soiuAj 

Succussion  Splash. — This  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  certain  signw 
pneumothorax.     The  sound  is  produced  by  the  splashing  of  fluid  in  • 
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resonating  cavity  coDtaiiiing  air.  To  elicit  the  succuaaion  aplash,  the 
patient,  preferably  sittinR  up,  is  sharply  shaken,  while  the  observer  has 
his  ear  or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  chest.  If  the  patient  is  not  too 
ill  he  may  be  made  to  shake  himself  so  as  to  produce  the  sound.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  sounds  produced  in  pneumothorax  the  succussion 
splash  has  a  metalhc,  ringing  quality.  The  patient  himself  can  often 
hear  the  sound  or  feel  the  splaahinp  of  the  liquid. 

^Tien  the  left  side  is  under  suspicion  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
gurgling  sounds  over  the  stomach  have  a  metallic  quality  and  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  those  occurring  in  pneumothorax. 

The  Coin  rea/.— Next  to  the  succussion  splash  this  is  the  most  certain 
single  s\Tnptom  encountered.  It  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
and  when  heard  points  almost  conclusively  to  a  pneumothorax.  It  has 
been  noted  over  a  tuberculous  cavity  and  also  over  a  distended  stomach 
but  its  occurrence  under  such  circumstances  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be 
(Usregarded. 

If  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  a  pneumothorax  and  the  coin  test  is 
not  at  once  evident  the  patient  should  be  examined  in  both  the  sitting 
and  recumbent  postures,  and,  in  addition,  the  coin  and  the  stethoscope 
should  be  placed  in  every  possible  relationship  to  each  other  before  a 
negative  finding  is  recorded.  The  coin  test  may  not  appear  for  the  first 
day  or  so  following  the  rupture. 

From  February  1,  1903,  to  February  1,  1910,  there  were  473  autopsies 
pwformed  in  the  Phipps  Institute  on  individuals  dying  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  among  this  number  there  were  41  instances  of  pneumo- 
thorax, giving  a  percentage  of  8.6. 

These  cases  have  been  analysed  by  Stanton'  and  Cruice.'  The  fre- 
quency of  the  principal  physical  signs  noted  in  this  series  is  as  follows: 

Coin  test. 90.61 

Expansion,  absent  or  restricted, . , , . . . 89.00 

HnwrreeonSJit  or  tympanitic  percuaaion  note.. .,...._.,.,,...  82.02 

Biuging  of  affected  aide , ,  .  , 77.04 

Breath  eounds: 

Distant -.  52.83 

Absent 18.42 

Amphoric 15.78 

Cavernous , 7.69 

Broncho-vesirular . . 5.20 

Metallic  tinkle 38.88 

Succussion  splash 31 .  50 

Partial  Pnbi'mothorax. — In  traumatic  cases  and  in  many  cases  of 

j^^berculosis  the  pneumothorax  is  complete,  the  entire  lung  being  collapsed. 

'*l  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  pneumothorax  is 

!*^rtial.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  either  is  firmly  adherent  at 

**-*^e  point  to  the  chest  wall  or  to  the  diaphragm.     If,  therefore,  the  lung 

niy  anchored  to  the  diaphragm  or  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect 

^^  f.  chest  wall  it  cannot  completely  collapse  and  the  air  may  then 

^^L  '  only  a  part  of  the  pleural  cavity.     Figs.  363  and  364  show  how  a 

^^H  dherent  to  the  lower  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  wall  cannot 
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completely  collapse.     In  such  cases  the  location  of  the  adhesion  will  de- 
termine whether  most  of  the  air  is  anterior  or  posterior. 

A  partial  pneumothorax,  if  sufficiently  large,  may  manifest  itself  bj- 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  complete  variety.  As  a  rule,  however,  syaip- 
toms  either  are  entirely  absent  or  so  trivial  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  If  the 
pneumothorax  is  relatively  lar^e,  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical  with 
those  of  complete  pneumothorax  except  that  the  displacement  of  tbe 
heart  is  rarely  as  marked.  In  some  instances  the  physical  signs  of  I 
partial  pneumothorax  are  masked  by  the  pulmonary- disease:  Thb-ba 
become  increasingly  evident  since  the  introduction  of' the  H-nytJifet 
aminations  of  the  chest.  In  other  instances  well-marked -pttysudtui 
are  present  but  are  incorrectly  interpreted.  This  was  true.j^^'qitt 
shown  in  Fig.  364.  The  patient,  a  young  male,  had  been  com|)l|ljM^ 
aslight  cough,  malaise,  and  slight  loss  of  weight  for  several  weeks.  ■.'WQ^ 


ecoud  intercostal  space.     The  left  lunjt  ..  __ 

Thu  right  lung  is  compcneaWrily  iHrge.      The ,_ 

r'bile  The  luediaatinol  viscera  nre  displaced  toward  tbe  riuC 


suspected  of  having  early  tuberculosis.  The  examination  show  _ 
striction  of  motion  at  the  right  base.  The  percussion  note  over  theli* 
was  slightly  dull  except  for  an  area  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula  wbiA 
was  tympanitic.  Over  the  dull  area  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  wo* 
distant;  over  the  tympanitic  area  there  was  distinct  whispering  pecW- 
iloquy  and  faint  amphoric  breath  sounds.  The  condition  seemed  to 
indicate  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition  of  the  left  base  with  dilatstid 
of  the  bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  X-ray  examination  sbowedl 
partial  pneumothorax  with  the  lung  adherent  at  a  point  laterally  and  it 
the  base.  Ten  days  later  the  foregoing  signs  had  disappeared.  Tl" 
breath  sounds  were  perfectly  clear  except  at  the  extreme  base  where  tk 
dulness  on  percussion  and  distant  breathing  pointed  to  a  smaU  effiuio& 
A  second  X-ray  examination  confirmed  these  findings. 
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In  the  majority  of  instances  a  partial  pneumothorax  is  located  at  some 
it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact 
t  a  small  hcalized  interlobar  pneumothorax  is  not  of  infrequent  oc- 
•ence  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  This  condition  may  simulate 
ulmonary  cavity  very  closely.  In  case  the  patient  has  been  under 
jrvation  the  sudden  appearance  of  cavity  signs  should  arouse  one's 
neioD    that    a    localized    pneumothorax    had    occurred.     Fishberg' 


_  iBpect  of  cbest  wall  has  prevented  romplete  collapse  of  lung. 
ff.  K.  Pajtcoa»t.)i 

ats  out  that  over  a  localized  pneumothorax,  situated  at  the  apex, 
whispered  voice  is  very  distinctly  transmitted  and  is  often  best 
rd  or  exclusively  heard,  hif^h  up  in  the  axilla.  In  addition  riles  are 
rd  over  a  cavity  and  not  over  a  pneumothorax,  in  the  absence  of  the 
isical  signs  a  partial  pneumothorax  will  usually  escape  detection 
il  revealed  by  the  X-rays. 
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Diagnosis. — Emphysema  is  usually  cited  as  one  of  the  conditions 
which  may  be  confused  with  pneumothorax. 

In  cases  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax  associated  with  emphysema  the 
percussion  note  over  the  emphysematous  lung  and  the  pneumothorax  may 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Hamman^  has  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  percussing  the  lower  lung  border.  Where  this  is  done  it  can  be  shown 
that  resonance  stops  on  the  affected  side  at  the  level  reached  by  the  lung 
on  the  sound  side  in  full  inspiration.  This  point  is  stationary,  showing 
no  variation  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  extension  of  pulmon- 
ary resonance  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  pleural  space  with  the  absence  of 
respiratory  variations  at  the  border  is  absolutely  characteristic  of 
pneumothorax  without  effusion. 

Pulmonary  Cavity  Due  to  Tuberculosis. — A  large  pulmonary  cavity 
may  simulate  a  pneumothorax  very  closely.  The  type  of  tuberculous 
case,  in  which  one  may  be  for  a  time  uncertain,  is  that  in  which  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  ulcerative  process  nearly  the  entire  lung  has  become 
excavated.  In  extreme  cases  what  is  left  of  the  lung  is  no  more  than  a 
fibroids  shell  with  a  fringe  of  diseased  tissue  at  the  base  (see  Fig.  232). 

Over  the  remnants  of  such  a  lung  the  percussion  note  is  tympanitic, 
the  breath  sounds  may  be  amphoric  and  the  voice  sounds  have  a  metallic 
quality.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  type  in  which  at  first  sight  the  presence 
of  a  pneumothorax  seemed  certain. 

An  error  can  be  avoided  if  the  following  facts  are  kept  in  mind:  Th^ 
affected  side  is  retracted  instead  of  presenting  a  bulging  appearance;  tbc 
heaH  instead  of  being  displaced  toward  the  sound  side  is  in  its  nonii»* 
position  or  retracted  toward  the  diseased  side;  rales  can  often  l>^ 
elicited  at  the  extreme  base  where  there  is  usually  some  remaining  lung 
tissue  and  finally  none  of  the  classic  signs  of  pneumothorax  (coin  te3*> 
metallic  tinkle,  succussion  splash)  can  be  elicited. 

Pleural  Effusion. — Occasionally  a  tympanitic  percussion  note,  aDO' 
phoric  breathing  and  a  metallic  quality  of  the  voice  sounds  can  t>« 
elicited  over  a  liing  compressed  as  the  result  of  an  effusion.  As  tbe^ 
signs  are  limited  to  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  chest  and  fluid  i^ 
demonstrable  immediately  below  one  should  not  be  deceived.  I^ 
pneumothorax  one  passes  from  below  upward  from  fluid  to  air  and 
thence  to  compressed  lung  tissue.  Still  the  simulation  may  be  vefT 
close.  I  recall  vividly  a  child  with  empyema  in  which  I  made  this  yerv 
mistake. 

A  pneumothorax  may  be  confused  with  diaphragmatic  hernia,  even- 
tration of  the  diaphragm  or  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax.  These 
conditions  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  **  Diseases  of  the 
Diaphragm.*' 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  »Sc.,  February,  1916. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  both  the  normal  and  the  patho- 
logical physiology  of  the  diaphragm  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  many  thoracic  and  abdominal  affections,  references  to  this  structure 
are  scanty.  Most  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine  and  many  of 
'hose  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  chest,  either  omit  the  subject  entirely 
>r  allude  to  it  only  in  a  cursory  fashion.  Although  rarely  the  primary 
eat  of  disease,  the  diaphragm  is  frequently  involved  in  nearly  all  pul- 
aonarv-  affections  and  in  manv  of  the  inflanmiatorv  conditions  involving 
fie  upper  abdomen  The  neglect  of  the  diaphragm  was  emphasized  many 
&ars  ago  by  Walshe.^  "I  am  persuaded,"  he  wrote,  ''much  of  their 
'ence  depends  less  on  the  actual  immunity  from  disease  of  the  musculo- 
>rous  septum,  than  upon  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  examined  post- 
ortem.  Clinical  ignorance  is  the  necessary  result  of  this  neglect.'' 
Bcently  the  role  played  by  the  diaphragm  in  inflammatory  affections 
"the  lungs  and  pleura  and  the  upper  abdomen  has  received  more 
tention. 

ANATOMY 

The  diaphragm  is  a  great  musculo-fibrous  membrane,  composed  of 
Uscle  and  fibrous  tissue  enclosed  within  two  serous  coats,  serving  as  a 
i-i^ition  between  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  presents 
double  dome  with  the  convexity  toward  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  the  vaults  or  cavities  formed  by  the  arching  of  the  leaflets  are  con- 
ined  on  the  right  side,  the  liver,  and  on  the  left  side  the  stomach  and 
>leen.  The  heart  rests  on  the  middle  portion.  Anteriorly  the  dia- 
t^ragm  extends  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  right  side  and  to 
l^e  fifth  rib  on  the  left  side.  Posteriorly  the  right  arch  extends  to  the 
evel  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula  (eighth  rib)  while  the  left  arch  lies  1 
ttich  lower  (eighth  interspace).  The  central  tendon  reaches  the  level  of 
tlie  eighth  dorsal  spine.  Peripheral!}^  the  diaphragm  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ensiform;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  lower  six 
rib  cartilages  on  each  side  by  the  fleshy  bands  which  intermingle  with 
those  of  the  transversalis  abdominis;  and  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the 
crura  and  the  arcuate  ligaments. 

The  main  nerve  supply  of  the  diaphragm  is  through  the  phrenics.  A 
larrow  portion  of  the  outer  rim  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  pleural  and 
eritoneal  coverings  also  receive  branches  from  the  intcrcostals  (sixth  to 
velfth). 

The  diaphragm  is  exceedingly  rich  in  lymphatics  and  through  these 
ssels  the  communication  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities 

*  "Diseases  of  the  Lungs,"  4th  ed.,  1871. 
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is  free.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  infective  processes  may  pass 
readily  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  important  clinically,  as  it  will  often  make  clear  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs  which  not  infrequently  follow  abdominal 
lesions  or  operations,  particularly  those  in  the  right  upper  quadrant. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Although  the  muscular  action  of  the  diaphragm  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  heart  in  its  rhythmic  repetition,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
being  both  a  voluntary  and  an  involuntary  muscle.  Under  ordinarj' 
conditions  it  performs  its  work  without  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  Its  action  can,  however,  be  voluntarily  arrested,  in- 
creased, or  checked  in  any  part  of  its  motion. 

The  normal  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  as  follows:  During  the  in- 
spiratory phase  the  two  leaflets  contract.  This  causes  the  two  dome-like 
projections  to  become  flattened  and  as  a  result  the  thoracic  cavity  is  en- 
larged downward  and  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  bulge  outward. 
At  the  same  time  the  distal,  arched  muscular  parts  become  flatter  and  are 
drawn  away  from  the  chest  wall  to  which  they  are  closely  applied  during 
relaxation  or  the  expiratory  phase.  The  middle  portion,  upon  which  the 
heart  rests,  takes  no  considerable  part  during  quiet  respiration;  but  during 
forced  breathing  it  is  depressed  also,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  diaphragm  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
lungs  as  the  chest  wall  does  to  other  portions  of  their  surface.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  keep  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs 
fully  expanded.  If  this  fails  and  especially  if  the  lung  be  forced  upward 
by  the  unopposed  abdominal  muscles,  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  will 
collapse  just  as  failure  of  any  portion  of  the  chest  wall  to  expand  will  lead 
to  collapse  of  the  underlying  lung.  This  is  seen  clinically,  at  times,  as  a 
post-operative  condition.  As  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  occurs  (see  Atelectasis). 

The  muscular  action  of  the  diaphragm  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
other  muscles  for  its  duration  is  from  four  to  eight  times  that  of  the  latter. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  tetanic  movement  of  short  duration 
(Landois).  Of  the  ordinary  muscles  of  respiration  the  diaphragm  is  the 
most  important,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  part  it  plays  in  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 

In  the  recumbent  posture  (especially  in  thin-chested  men)  with  the 
light  falling  obliquely  on  the  side  of  the  thorax,  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm can  often  be  seen  directly  in  the  form  of  a  wave-like  movement 
beginning  in  the  sixth  interspace  and  descending  one  or  two  interspaces. 
This  contraction  wave,  known  as  Litten's  sign,  is  caused  by  the  peeling 
off  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  The  sign  is  of  sowt 
diagnostic  value.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Litten's  sign  see 
page  32. 

Examined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope,  the  two  sides  of  the  dii- 
phragm,  under  normal  conditions,  are  seen  to  rise  and  fall  in  unison.  Atthe 
end  of  expiration  the  dome  on  the  right  side  is  usually  higher  (about  (W* 
inch).  Not  only  is  the  fluoroscope  of  value  for  determining  the  motility 
and  contour  of  the  two  leaflets  but  in  addition  it  enables  us  to  inspect 
two  important  spaces.     One  lies  between  the  pericardium  and  the  dia- 
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phragm  and  is  called  the  phreno-pericardial  angle;  it  is  usually  mon 
marked  on  the  right  side.  The  other  space  lies  between  the  outer  edg( 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  costal  surface.  This  is  known  as  the  phreno 
costal  space  or  sulcus  (Fig.  365).  These  two  spaces  disappear  during 
expiration  but  during  inspiration  and  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  the^ 
reappear.  The  obliteration  of  these  spaces,  especially  the  phreno-costal 
points  to  adhesions  or  immobility  of  the  diaphragm,  or  both.  The  actioi 
of  the  diaphragm  is  much  more  pronounced  in  men  than  in  women,  ai 
though  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  trained  singers,  the  diaphragmatii 
action  in  women  is  similar  to  that  of  men.  Furthermore,  in  athletii 
men  the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm  are  much  greater  than  in  those  o 
sedentary  habits. 

Rarely  marked  muscular  hypertrophy  may  occur  as  the  result  of  over 
work  caused  by  long  standing  abdominal  distention  (Fig.  366).     Relies 


f  F[0.  365. — DiaphrsKm.      Poaterior  view.      .4.4,  iiidicnto  phrenociiHtal  spsPBs  which  ari 

LT^^^ueotly   ohlilerated    hy   adhesions.      Heart   if   seen    resting   on    the    diophraem.      Thi 
^  ■'=krenoperii:ardial  aogle  (more   marked   oa   right  side)   19  also  frequently  obliterated  b; 

^^^n'  refers  to  a  patient  in  whom  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  diaphragn 
^*"  as  found  in  association  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  for  which  thi 
■^^^orison-Talma  operation  had  been  performed. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  diaphragm  is  through  the  phrenic  nerve: 

^^^d  the  intercostals  {sixth   to  twelfth).     The  great  importance  of  thi 

^^  'Kaphragm  in  the  respiratory  process  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  tha 

il  action  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in  young  rabbits  is  followed  b; 

Tjandois).     A  knowledge  of  the  nerve  distribution  is  important  a 

■lie  result  of  inflammatory  or  other  conditions,  is  not  common  ii 

jhragm  itself.    The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  some  distant  point 

"tainful  areas  are  often  associated  with  hyperasthesia  or  hyper 

^f  the  skin  and  tenderness  on  pressure  (see  also  "  Diaphragmati' 

"  p.  44,  also  p.  580). 
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From  a  consideration  of  the  normal  and  pathological  physioIoRj'  of 
the  diaphragm  it  can  be  seen  that  this  muscle  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  respiratory  act.  Anything  which  interferes  with  its  work,  whether 
this  be  functional  or  organic  in  character,  is  apt  to  produce  a  more  or  less 
marked  disturbance.  The  disturbance  in  its  nervous  mechanism  has 
been  alluded  to.  Of  even  greater  importance  are  those  conditions  whidi 
produce  organic  changes  and  which  often  seriously  cripple  the  diaphragm. 


Fio.  366.— Section  showing  i 
The  diaphragm  is  pushed  upwari 
horiiootnl  position.      (Pirogog.) 


FUNCTIONAL  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

Inhibition. — \  very  common  ileiviation  from  the  normal  is  more  ot 
less  inhibition  of  motion  of  one  or  both  of  the  leaflets.  Acute  inflamn* 
tion  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneimi  is  almost  constantly  attended  byresU* 
tion  in  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  r^anw 
as  protective  in  much  the  same  manner  as  inhibition  of  the  periatalW 
movements  occurs  in  peritonitis.  In  unilateral  pulmonary  tuberculo* 
the  leaflet  on  the  affcftrod  side  quite  constantly  shows  some  restriction  of 
motion  even  when  the  lesion  is  .small  and  limited  to  the  apex.  TW 
diminution  in  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  on  one  side  and  its  increaHd 
height  are  v;ilualjle  diagnostic  signs.  The  condition  can  be  detennimi 
readily  by  the  fluoroscopo  and  almost  equally  so  by  noting  the  diminitbti 
expiratory  excm-sion  and  the  higher  level  of  pulmonary  resonance  at  til 
base  on  the  affected  side  (see  p.  350.  also  Fig.  259). 
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Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm. — This  may  be  either  clonic  or  tonic  in 
iracter. 

Hiccough. — This  is  the  most  famiUar  result  of  clonic  spasm.  The  con- 
ion  is  caused  by  an  intermittent  and  sudden  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
e  to  lesions  affecting  the  phrenic  nerves  at  their  origin  or  in  their 
urse.  '*  The  sound  is  produced  in  the  larynx  by  the  inrush  of  air  which 
lows  the  sudden  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  glottis  being,  so  to 
eak,  taken  unawares  in  a  condition  of  incomplete  dilatation'*  (Fowler). 

may  recur  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  so  or  the  intervals  may  be  so 
ort  as  to  temporarily  interfere  with  breathing.  If  continued  for  an 
m  or  so,  more  or  less  pain  is  apt  to  develop  along  the  line  of  attachment 

the  chest.     In  persistent  cases  extreme  exhaustion  may  take  place. 

the  majority  of  instances  hiccough  is  a  trifling  and  harmless  symptom 
lich  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  ceases.  Occasionally,  how^ever, 
becomes  persistent  and  uncontrollable  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  re- 
rded  with  the  greatest  apprehension.  It  has  been  known  to  continue 
•  months,  even  during  sleep.  As  one  of  the  terminal  events  in  fatal 
lesses  hiccough  is  an  ominous  symptom  and  one  which  often  heralds 
proaching  dissolution. 

Hiccough  is  the  expression  of  reflex  irritation,  the  source  of  which 
y  be  above  or  below  the  diaphragm.  It  often  occurs  in  acute  inflam- 
tory  conditions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  in  the  severe  forms  of 
>hoid  fever  and  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  pericarditis.  Its 
;urrence  in  such  cases  is  usually  indicative  of  danger.  Occasionally 
cough  is  an  annoying  post-operative  complication  particularly  after 
erations  in  the  upper  abdomen.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  often  occur 
the  result  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  diaphragm. 

It  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  indigestion.     The  hiccough  which 

frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  drinking  bout  is  of  this  variety. 

some  cases  the  source  of  irritation  is  in  the  central  nervous  system 
poplexy,  brain  tumor,  epilepsy).  It  may  occur  also  as  an  hysterical 
anifestation.  In  many  cases  it  is  apparently  idiopathic  as  no  demon- 
rable  cause  can  be  found. 

Paroxysmal  sneezing  is  also  said  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
though  the  contradictory  statement  is  made  that  the  induction  of 
leezing  is  a  means  of  stopping  the  hiccough.  Laughing,  weeping  and 
mghing  spasms  are  of  much  the  same  nature  as  hiccough. 

T(mic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  common.  It  occurs  in  tetanus, 
rychnine  poisoning  and  hydrophobia.  It  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  con- 
riction  in  the  chest,  intense  dyspnea  and  pain  along  the  insertion  of  the 
aphragm. 

Paralysis  of  the  Diaphragm. — This  condition  may  be  caused  by  a 
ntral  or  a  peripheral  nerve  lesion.  Central  lesions  may  be  due  to 
ries  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  tumor  of,  or  hemorrhage  into 
e  cord,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  myelitis.  It  often  follows 
ripheral  lesions  in  which  the  phrenic  nerves  are  primarily  or  secondarily 
reived.  In  the  former  the  paralysis  may  follow  a  wound  in  the  neck 
ich  injures  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  paralysis 
the  diaphragm  is  diphtheria.  In  this  disease  the  diaphragmatic 
"alysis  almost  invariably  occurs  in  association  with  other  paralyses 
\  to  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Any  condition  which  leads  to  a 
re  or  less  general  neui'itis,  such  as  lead  poisoning,  anterior  poliomyelitis^ 
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or  Landry's  paralysis,  may  involve  the  phrenic  nerves.  Paresis  of  the 
diaphragm  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  serous 
covering  of  the  muscle. 

The  paralysis  may  be  unilateral  as  the  result  of  traumatic  injury  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  on  one  side,  or  bilateral  as  the  result  of  a  central  or 
peripheral  lesion.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  When  the 
lesion  is  unilateral  the  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There  is  usually  some 
dyspnea.  The  severity  of  the  respiratory  symptoms  will  vary  consider- 
ably. The  base  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  may  become  congested 
or  there  may  be  a  localized  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia.  The  con- 
dition should  be  suspected  in  case  of  a  wound  which  would  be  apt  to 
injure  the  phrenic  nerve.  Fluoroscopic  examination  will  show  the  arch 
on  the  affected  side  to  be  very  high. 

In  considering  the  physiology  of  the  diaphragm  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  muscle  is  the  direct  expander  of  the  lower  lobes.  Paralysis  of 
the  muscle  may  cause,  therefore,  collapse  of  this  portion  of  the  lungs. 
Pasteur^  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  massive  collapse  of 
one  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  post-operative  sequel.  The  collapse  may  be 
brought  about  in  some  cases  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  one  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  diaphragm;  in  others  Pasteur  considers  it  to  be  due  to  reflex  in- 
hibition, caused  by  acute  inflammation  or  acute  pain  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  diaphragm.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  massive 
collapse  are  considered  under  **  Atelectasis.'* 

Bilateral  paralysis  is  an  extremely  serious  condition,  and  may  lead 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  signs  and  symptoms,  as  given  by 
Fowler,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reversal  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  epigastrium  and 
hypochondria.  These  regions  recede  during  inspiration  instead  of 
bulging. 

2.  Absence  of  downward  movement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  during 
inspiration. 

3.  Increased  movement  of  the  lower  ribs. 

4.  Dyspnea  on  exertion  or  excitement. 

5.  Alteration  in  the  character  of  the  voice  and  cough. 

6.  Loss  of  the  compressive  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
contained  viscera  which  ordinarily  attends  such  acts  as  defecation,  and 
the  commencement  (but  not  the  continuance)  of  urination. 

7.  Feebleness  of  expiration  and  of  such  reflex  expiratory  actions  tf 
cough,  sneezing,  expectorating,  are  direct  results  of  paralysis  of  tf« 
diaphragm;  as  the  presence  of  that  condition  presents  the  previous  in- 
spiration from  being  sufficiently  full  to  be  followed  by  a  forcible  expiratoi)* 
act. 

8.  Diminution  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  thorax,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased arching  of  the  diaphragm  (see  also  p.  629). 

The  increased  horizontal  expansion  of  the  lower  thorax  and  reversal 
of  the  movement  of  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are  typical  signs 
of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  Fluoroscopic  examination  will  show  the 
absence  of  contraction  of  the  leaflets  and  the  abnormally  high  position 
of  the  arches.     They  may  extend  to  the  third  rib  or  even  higher. 

^  Annual  Oration.  Mod.  Soc,  Ix)ndon.  May,  1911. 
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DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA 


The  term  diaphragmatic  hernia  ahould  be  confined  to  those  instances 
in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  enclosed  in  a  sac  composed  of  all  or 
but  one  of  the  component  layers  of  the  diaphragm.  Stab  wounds  or 
other  traumatic  injuries  which  cause  a  rent  in  the  diaphragm  may  also 
lead  to  protrusion  of  parts  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thoracic 
cavity.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  sac  but  in  some  cases  the  muscle  is  torn 
while  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  or  both  membranes  remain  intact.  This 
condition  should  be  termed  evisceration  and  not  hernia.  Likewise  the 
condition  known  as  eventration,  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  extend 
high  into  the  thoracic  cavity  as  the  result  of  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm, 
should  not  be  confused  with  true  hernia.  Both  evisceration  and  even- 
tration will  be  considered  separately. 

Etiology. — Diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  congenital  cases  the  defect  is  the  result  of  faulty  development. 
In  the  early  embryo  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  continuous. 
Later  they  become  separated  by  a  thin  membrane  which  extends  for- 
ward between  the  lungs  and  the  Wolffian  bodies.  This  membrane  is 
the  beginning  of  the  diaphragm,  the  development  of  which  may  be  ar- 
rested in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  defect  is  extreme,  the  condition  will  be 
incompatible  with  Ufe  and  is  met  with  in  still-born  children.  It  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  other  congenital  defects.  If  the  defect  is  small, 
the  individual's  life  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Rarely  an  individual 
with  an  extreme  defect  may  reach  adult  life.  Congenital  deficiency  of 
part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  diaphragm  is  usually  placed  posteriorly 
and  on  the  left  side.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  was  recorded  by 
Henry  T.  Bowditch.'  A  male  adult  who  died  as  the  result  of  a  fractured 
spine  was  found  at  autopsy  to  have  most  of  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm 
wanting;  so  that  the  stomach  and  greater  part  of  the  intestines  lay  in  the 
Irft  pleural  cavity.  The  lung  was  compressed  and  the  heart  displaced  to 
the  right  side.  The  condition  was  evidently  congenital.  In  addition 
to  absence  of  a  part  of  one  leaflet,  a  localized  bulging  or  pouching  due  to 
Weakness  near  the  esophagus  or  xiphoid  cartilage  may  occur.  This  may 
J*  the  result  of  a  congenital  defect  or  may  be  acquired.  In  the  latter 
instance  severe  straining  may  weaken  the  opening.  Rolleston^  is  of  the 
pelief  that  in  not  a  few  cases,  what  is  thought  to  be  a  congenital  hernia 
^ia  reality  an  acquired  defect  due  to  a  forgotten  injury  received  years 
wfore.  The  condition  occurs  more  commonly  on  the  left  side.  Of 
74  cases  of  true  diaphragmatic  hernia,  Eppeniger'  found  21  on  the  right 
side  and  53  on  the  left. 

The  congenital  variety  i.s  not  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms.  The 
physical  signs  will  be  considered  under  "False  Hernia"  or  "Evisceration." 

EVISCERATION 
This  condition  is  often  referred  to  as  traumatic  hernia  or  hernia 

ipuria. 

Etiology. — Evisceration  is  encountered  far  more  often  in  men  than  in 
"omen  for  the  reason  that  men  are  much  more  exposed  to  traumatic 

^  Buffaio  Med.  Jour.,  June  and  Julv,  1S53. 

'  "Diseases  o!  the  Liver,"  1905. 

■"Allg.  u.  Spei.  Path.  d.  Zwerch fells."  Suppl.  Nothiinftpl's  Hpez.  Path,  u, 
^6rp.,  1911. 
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injuries.  The  left  side  is  involved  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury 
commonly  occurs.  The  wound  is  usually  inflicted  by  a  right-handed 
person  striking  at  the  most  vital  and  most  accessible  part  of  his  oppon- 
ent, namely  the  left  side.  »  Second,  the  presence  of  the  liver  on  the  right 
side  acts  as  a  plug  if  an  opening  is  made.  Occasionally  a  part  of  the  liver 
may  pass  through  and  become  tightly  constricted  at  the  margin  of  the 
rent  like  a  strangulated  hernia.  Of  561  cases  of  hernia  spuria  or  evis- 
ceration, collected  by  Eppeniger  527  (95.6  per  cent.)  occurred  on  the 
left  side  and  34  (4.4  per  cent.)  on  the  right  side.  Green^has  collected 
from  the  literature  123  cases  in  which  evisceration  has  followed  a  stab 
wound  of  the  diaphragm.  To  this  number  he  adds  six  personal  observa- 
tions. Protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thoracic  cavity 
occurs  in  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  stab  wounds. 

In  addition  to  stab  wounds  evisceration  may  follow  injury  of  the 
diaphragm  as  the  result  of  gunshot  wounds  (a  not  infrequent  occurrence 
in  the  recent  war),  severe  straining,  crushing  accidents,  or  a  blow  on  the 
chest.  A  strain,  a  blow  or  a  crushing  accident  may  simply  tear  the 
muscle,  leaving  the  serous  coverings  intact.  This  group  is  the  most 
difficult  of  recognition  as  there  is  no  visible  wound  and  the  sj'mptoms 
are  often  misleading. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  shock  from  which  the 
patient  may  die  immediately.  Pain  is  rarely  severe  but  there  is  usually 
a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest.  Dyspnea  is  usually  severe  and 
may  follow  the  injury  almost  immediately.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
it  is  a  late  manifestation.  In  left-sided  cases  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  symptoms.  In  the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  Keogh  Murphy* 
states  that  the  two  most  important  symptoms  are  vomiting  and  hic- 
cough and  that  other  signs  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  are  usually 
absent.  Makins^  states  that  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  with  a  small- 
bore bullet  is  of  no  great  significance  unless  the  course  taken  by  the 
bullet  is  such  that  a  more  or  less  extensive  slit  results.  In  such  cases 
the  respirations  are  shallow,  often  accompanied  by  a  groan  or  the 
slightest  degree  of  hiccough  on  inspiration  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  respiratory  frequency.  Pleurisy  or  peritonitis  or  both  are  apt  to 
develop  after  a  wound.  If  the  patient  survives  he  gradually  recovers 
strength  and  may  suflfer  but  little  inconvenience.  As  a  rule,  however, 
an  irritating  cough  develops,  dyspnea  becomes  marked  on  exertion,  and 
there  is  pain  in  the  chest.  In  addition  there  is  more  or  less  marked  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  process  consisting  of  collicky  pains,  constip^' 
tion  and  vomiting.     Emaciation  often  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — With  few  exceptions  the  physical  signs  are  limited 
to    the  left  side. 

Inspection. — If  a  wound  has  been  received  its  location  is  of  great  UB* 
portance.  The  presence  of  a  wound  associated  with  diaphragnittic 
symptoms  (vomitinji;,  hiccough,  dyspnea,  etc.)  may  be  sufficient  to  e^" 
tablish  the  diagnosis.  In  the  case  of  stab  wounds,  the  protrusion  of  * 
piece  of  omentum  through  the  external  wound  is  very  common.  FW* 
tening  of  the  abdomen  and  distention  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dwA 

^  Jour.  A7n.  Med.  Assoc. j  July  15,  1916. 

2  "Wounds  of  the  Thorax  in  War,"  1915. 

»  "Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900." 
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rttoual  to  the  quantity  of  viscera  carried  into  the  thoracic  viscera, 
equently  present.  If  the  rent  is  large,  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the 
or  upward  and,  owing  to  compression  of  the  lung,  expansion  on  the 
de  is  restricted. 

tlpalion. — This  niay  show  an  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  at  the  left 
ind  the  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  or  upward. 
Tcu^sion. — As  a  rule  the  percussion  note  is  tympanitic  at  the  left 
It  may,  however,  be  toneless  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 
1  through  the  opening  or  to  the  presence  of  a  hemothorax.     Rarely 


ntestines  may  extend  over  to  the  right  side  in  which  case  there' is 
lonary  resonance  above  the  tympany  and  liver  dulness  below. 
uscultation. — Breath  sounds  will  be  absent  at  the  base  of  the  left 
and  audible  along  the  spine  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  Gurg- 
lounds  due  to  the  movement  of  flatus  or  fluid  in  the  displaced  hollow 
ra  may  be  heard. 

-ray  Examination. — Examined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope  or 
graph  the  contour  of  the  arch  on  the  affected  side  is  seen  to  be 
rmal.  Becker  gives  the  following  description :  The  line  is  irregular, 
iiurly  clear  at  some  points  and  blurred  in  others.  There  is  usually 
ersal  of  the  normal  respiratory  movement.  If  bismuth  is  given, 
pper  line  of  the  dome  becomes  very  irregular  from  the  new  shadows; 
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if  the  stomach  is  distended  with  C'O-,  the  upper  line  extends  verj'  hif[h 
and  lung  shadows  inav  be  seen  through  the  distended  stomarh  (Figi. 
367  and  368). 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  pneumo- 
thorax, especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  obviau» 
wound.  From  the  latter  evisceration  may  ite  distinguished  by  the  ib- 
dominal  flattening,  restriction  of  motion  of  left  chest,  absence  of  bulging 
of  the  intercostal  spac^es,  absence  of  breath  sounds  and  the  presence  of 
gurgling  sounds  pecuhar  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.     ExamioatioD 


ivith  the  X-rays  will  readily  distinguish  the  two  conditione.  Etibch*- 
tion  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  eventration  which  is  nekt  (o  be 
considered. 

EVENTRATION  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

Eventration  is  ii  relatively  rare  condition.  It  is  characterised  by» 
general  expansion  of  one-half  of  the  diaphragm  allowing  the  abdomiw' 
viscera  to  be  displaced  upward  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  It  difffW 
from  hernia  and  evisceration  in  that  the  contour  of  the  affected  doax^ 
not  irregular.  There  is  neither  a  bulging  nor  a  localized  opening  (F*- 
369).  Various  names  have  been  applied  to  the  condition,  the  tenosenf 
ployed  being  more  or  le-ss  descriptive  of  what  ia  presumed  to  bell* 
anatomical  factor.  Thus  it  has  l>een  referred  to  as  insutflcieno',  rel»» 
tion,  dilatation,   high  position  or  elevation  of  the  diaphragm. 


DISEASES    OF  THE   DIAPHBAOM 


Btiologj. — 'There  are  two  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abnormally 
oigb  position  of  the  diaphragm. 

1.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  increased  abdominal  tension  long 
continued.     There   is   Httle  to  support  this   view.     An   overwhelming 


Fm.  380.— Eventration  ol  Uie  diBpbrneni.    I.Co»rU«y  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Bov.-at.) 

"njority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  males.  Women  who  have  passed 
through  a  number  of  pregnancies  are  not  predisposed  to  the  condition  in 
spite  of  the  abdominal  pressure.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  encountered 
io  infants  and  young  children. 
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2.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  congenital  origin.  The  points 
in  favor  of  this  are  that  it  does  occur  in  infants;  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side  is  not  compressed;  and  finally  there  is  no  history  of  traumatism 
or  acute  infection  which  might  lead  to  weakness  or  relaxation  of  the 
diaphragm. 

It  is  a  rare  condition.  In  a  study  of  652  cases  of  hernia,  both  true  and 
false,  and  eventration,  Eppeniger  found  but  17  examples  of  the  latter. 
Recently  Bay ne- Jones ^  reported  45  cases  from  the  literature.  His  paper 
contains  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  Males  are  aflfected  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Of  the  45  cases  so  far  recorded  all  but  3  have 
occurred  on  the  left  side. 

Symptoms. — As  the  condition  is  congenital  and  the  development  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  compensates  for  the  abnormality,  there 
are  no  symptoms.  It  is  usually  an  accidental  discovery  which  may  be 
made  in  a  routine  physical  or  X-ray  examination  or  at  the  autopsy  table. 

Physical  Signs. — Of  the  three  cases  occurring  on  the  right  side  the  one 
reported  by  Bayne-Jones  is  the  only  one  recognized  during  life.  In  this 
case  there  was  absence  of  Litten's  shadow  and  dulness  and  absent  breath 
sounds  between  the  third  and  fifth  ribs.  Above  the  dull  area  there  was 
pulmonary  resonance  and  below  it  tympany.  Inflation  of  the  colon  dis- 
placed the  dull  area  upward  and  increased  the  area  of  tympany. 

In  the  left-sided  cases  there  is  an  abnormally  large  area  of  tympany 
both  front  and  back.  Over  this  area  the  breath  sounds  are  absent  and 
there  may  be  gurgling  sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  fluid  in  the  stomach 
or  flatus.  The  lung  is  not  compressed  but  the  heart  may  be  displaced  to 
the  right  or  upward. 

The  radiographic  picture  is  as  follows :  The  contour  of  the  dome  is 
that  of  a  smooth,  sharply  defined,  bow-shaped  shadow  with  a  bright  area 
beWw  and  lung  shadows  above.  If  bismuth  be  given  the  stomach  and 
intestines  form  new  shadows.  In  a  case  seen  by  Norris  (shown  in  Rg. 
369)  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  the  percussion  note  over  the  left  chest 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  especially  from  the  sixth  rib  downward, 
was  very  tympanitic.  On  auscultation  the  breath  sounds  were  bron- 
cho-vesicular and  in  addition  inconstant,  muscial,  splashing  and  gur^ing 
sounds  were  heard  such  as  usually  occur  in  association  with  hyperperis- 
talsis.  The  patient  came  to  the  hospital  because  of  abdominal  pain. 
He  was  later  operated  on  for  a  gastric  ulcer  which  was  found  to  be 
present.  Exploration  on  the  left  side  revealed  a  very  high  but  apparently 
normal  diaphragm.  A  very  long  and  large  stomach,  the  left  flexure  rf 
the  colon  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  occupied  the  space  created 
by  the  high  diaphragm. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  may  be  confused  with  pneumothorax,* 
large  basal  cavity,  a  subphrenic  abscess  producing  gas,  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  and  hernia. 

The  essential  feature  of  eventration  is  that  it  is  not  preceded  by 
symptoms,  either  acute  or  chronic,  while  all  of  the  conditions  just  men- 
tioned are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  latent  pneumothorax.  E^ 
in  cases  of  latent  pneumothorax  the  history  is  apt  to  throw  some  listen 
the  condition  as  it  is  so  commonly  due  to  tuberculosis. 

A  large  cavity  would  be  associated  with  marked  respiratory  sjTnptonn 
and  other  signs  of  thoracic  damage.     In  subphrenic  gas  abscess  thew 

^  Arch.  Int.  Med.j  February,  1916. 
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would  be  pain,  fever  and  other  evidences  of  sepsis.  Paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  is  usually  bilateral.  If  unilateral,  it  is  usually  due  to  a 
traumatic  injury  of  the  phrenic  nerve  or  to  paresis  following  some  acute 
thoracic  affection,  such  as  empyema.  Hernia  and  evisceration  both 
produce  marked  changes  in  the  thoracic  viscera  (displacement  of  the 
heart  and  compression  of  the  lung)  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
history  of  trauma. 

Fluoroscopic  and  radiographic  examinations  are  the  most  certain 
means  of  recognizing  the  condition. 

DUPHRAGMATIS 

Inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  diaphragm  is  relatively 
common.  The  pleural  surface  is  most  frequently  involved  and  in  such 
instances  the  clinical  picture  is  fairly  definite  (see  "Diaphragmatic 
Pleurisy"). 

Primary  Diaphragm  a  tis. — The  muscle  itself  is  rarely  the  primary  seat 
of  inflammatory  change.s.  The  best  known  example  of  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragmatic  muscle  is  seen  in  trichtniasts.  The  trichina 
Bpiralis  very  frequently  invades  the  diaphragm  and  in  some  instances  sets 
up  a  serious  myositis.  Steiner'  states  that  tlie  diaphragm  may  become  so 
extensively  involved  by  the  parasite  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  muscle 
and  death.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to 
changes  in  the  diaphragm,  respiratory  symptoms  are  often  due  to  invasion 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  by  the  trichinte.  The  embryos  maybe  demon- 
strated in  the  lungs  and  in  such  cases  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia, 
hypostatic  congestion  or  hemorrhagic  areas  are  frequently  present. 
Minot  and  Rackemann'  in  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms  in  102  cases  of 
trichiniasis  found  that  one-half  had  respiratory  symptoms  or  sighs  or 
both.  In  a  few  instances  the  pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs  were  so 
prominent  as  to  lead  to  a  serious  consideration  or  actual  diagnosis  of  a 
purely  pulmonary  condition. 

In  the  terminal  stages  of  scurvy  a  most  intense  form  of  dyspnea  and  a 
feeling  of  constriction  at  the  base  of  tlie  chest  sometimes  occurs  independ- 
ently of  any  lesion  in  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  a  brawny 
induration  of  the  diaphragm  or  rupture  of  the  muscle  fibers  and  hemor- 
rhage, identical  in  nature  with  that  occurring  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  routine  examination  of  the  diaphragm  both  grossly  and  micro- 
scopically would  doubtless  show  that  the  various  structures  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  pathological  changes  than  is  at 
present  believed.  Walshe'  states  that  he  not  infrequently  noted  a  red, 
patchy,  and  ecchymotic  discoloration  of  the  muscle  fibers;  softening  of  the 
muscle  or  central  tendon;  and  infiltration  (serous,  exudative  or  purulent) 
of  the  connective  tissue. 

Secondary  Diaphragmatis. — This  is  a  common  condition  and  occurs 
'ar  more  frequently  than  is  generally  taught  in  the  text-books. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  an  inflammatory  condition 
involving  either  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  The  former  is  by  far 
'W  most  important.     Although  croupous  or  broncho-pneumonia  may 

I  Boston  Med.  mid  Surg.  Jour.,  190S,  pvi,  721. 
Mm.  Jour.  Med.  Se..  (Jclober,  l!)l.i. 
'  Dispases  (if  the  Lungs,  4th  «L,  1871. 
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produce  inflammatory  changes  in  the  diaphragm  they  are,  as  a  rule,  mild 
and  leave  no  permanent  changes.  Occasionally,  however,  marked  hyaliiw 
degeneration  may  occur  and  in  some  instances  so  impair  the  function  of 
the  diaphragm  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  respiratory  act.  The 
most  serious  secondary  changes  in  the  diaphragm  follow  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  pleura.  The  primary  trouble  in  the  pleura  may  be  a 
simple,  dry  pleurisy,  a  serofibrinous  pleurisy  or  empyema.  Effusiom, 
especially  if  purulent,  are  especially  apt  to  damage  the  diaphragm.  Pneu- 
moconiosis is  a  common  cause  of  immobility.  The  frequency  with  wMch 
the  pleura  becomes  the  seat  of  inflanmiatory  changes  in  tubercuksia 
makes  the  latter  disease  a  most  important  factor  in  changes  inv^rfnog 
the  diaphragm.  i 

Aside  from  noting  the  motility  and  position  of  the  di^iihragiBl'littte 
has  been  done  toward  ascertaining  the  changes  which  occur  intb&Mltle 
in  tuberculous  cases.  Of  nine  cases  of  acute  and  chroitic'pldiBadHy 
tuberculosis  in  which  microscopic  studies  of  the  diaphragm  wenftttiit, 
all  of  them  showed  the  presence  of  miliary  and  conglomerate  tUbjjhla; 
in  two  the  diaphragm  was  adherent  to  the  liver  and  in  two  thAniMt 
the  evidences  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  muscle.'  White*  d«tenii$0il 
the  height  of  the  diaphragm  at  autopsy  in  187  cases  of  tubercOlorii-tii 
44  instances  (27  right  side,  17  left  side)  the  diaphragm  extended  H  lU 
as  the  fourth  rib  to  third  interspace.  In  34  (20  right  side,  14ieftM) 
it  was  abnormally  low,  ranging  from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  eighth  iDtv^WR. 
Pryor'  has  reported  a  study  of  the  diaphragm  in  84  patients'  who  htd 
had  an  effusion.  Of  these  cases  47  were  instance?!  of  cnipyeTiiii;  16  of 
pleural  efTusion;  and  21  of  effusion  as.'*ociated  with  pulmonary  tubercaJo(». 
In  the  entire  series  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  ittt 
was  normal  in  14,  more  or  less  restricted  in  ife,  and  entirely  lost  fc^ 
Thus  it  is  .seen  that  but  one  out  of  every  fourtiMn  escaped  some-A  "" 
to  the  diaphragm.  Empyenni  is  by  far  the  most  serioUg  coht" 
far  as  the  diaphragm  is  concerned.  As  a  rule  but  one  side  of  i 
phragm  is  involved,  but  orca.iionally  the  condition  may  be  5iliit« 

Morbid  Anatomy.^ — It  is  after  all  not  surprising  that  the  diaju 
should  be  subject  to  inflammatory  changes  when  we  recall  itff  ridi 
lymphatic  supply.  Through  these  channels  bacteria  may  be'curiH 
upward  from  some  point  of  infection  in  the  abdomen  or,  wbat^inof* 
commonly  happens,  the  infection  may  occur  from  the  lungs  ot  pki^ 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  structure  bathed  in  the  pus  of  an  ebqi^w 
will  undergo  inflammatorj'  changes.  The  earliest  change  noted  '»'* 
hyaline  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibers.  This  may  be  very  sli^tutl 
cause  no  permanent  damage.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  progress  um 
eventually  lead  to  changes  in  which  the  muscle  feels  like  a  sodden, 
doughy  mass  of  infiltrated  tissue.  In  addition  it  is  stiff,  un>ieldifl( 
and  more  or  less  thickened.  Next,  the  muscle  loses  its  elasticity  a»i 
Ijecomcs  quite  rigid.  Finally,  it  becomes  atrophied  and  as  the  rtstdt 
of  fibi-oid  change,  hard  and  immovable.  As  a  rule  the  affected  leato 
becomes  fixed  in  the  low  or  below  the  middle  position.  An  additionu 
factor  in  producing  injury  of  the  diaphragm  in  cases  of  effusion  is  th» 
weight  of  fluid  which  has  often  been  present  for  months.     In  the  es« 

'  Records  of  the  PatholoEical  Dcpt.,  Cnivcrsity  of  Penn». 

'  Fifth  Anuual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1908. 

'  Inlemalional  Clinica,  vol.  ii,  Twenty-aixth  Seriea,  1916. 
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erf  a  Isrge  and  uorecognized  empyema  it  is  no  unusual  thiag  at  the  autopsy 
table  to  find  that  the  leaflet  on  the  affected  side  is  turned  inside  out, 
the  convexity  being  toward  the  abdomen  (see  Figs.  345  and  346,  also  p. 
584),  Thia  is  due,  in  part,  to  loss  of  function  and  elasticity,  the  result  of 
nflsmmatory  changes,  and,  in  part,  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid. 

Associated  with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  diaphragm  are  adhe- 
dons.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  dry  pleurisy,  the  adhesions 
ymbabiy  occur  first  and  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  muscle 
lecur  secondarily.     In  the  case  of  effusions  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of 


(flooiloenoffroiB  bt/  Dr.  J 


'unction  is  primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  diaphragm  itself  and  that 
ater  adhesions  form  which  serve  to  anchor  the  diaphragm  in  its  abnormal 
wsition,  80  that  even  if  the  muscle  does  recover,  the  adhesions  prevent  the 
eaflet  from  asssuming  its  normal  position  and  function.  The  portions 
nost  likely  to  be  affected  are  the  spaces  between  the  pericardium  and  the 
lispbragm  and  the  phrenocostal  sulcus.  The  latter  forming  the  most 
lependent  portion  of  the  pleural  space,  may  retain  a  small  amount  of 
[uid  and  sediment  which  tend  to  favor  adhesions  even  when  the  aspira- 
ioD  has  been  most  complete  (Figs.  370  and  371) .     As  a  result  of  adhesions 
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at  these  points,  the  affected  leaflet  becomes  more  or  less  fixed  and  lose; 
its  normal  contour.  It  may  Ijc  motionless,  move  but  slighty  or  one  por- 
tion may  show  motion  while  another  remains  fixed.  The  heart  is  apt  to 
be  drawn  toward  the  middle  hne  and  the  lower  lol)e  of  the  lung  may  be- 
come more  or  less  atelectatic  as  the  aspirating  power  of  the  lung  upon  the 
diaphragm  diminishes  or  ceases. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  of  immobility  of  the  diaphraf:ii] 
following  inflammatory  changes  arc  dyspnea  and  soreness  or  a  sense  of 
dragging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  which  may  persist  for  a  long  time 
after  paracentesis.  Interference  with  the  heart's  action  due  to  adhesion 
may  occur  also.  The  dyspnea  as  a  rule  occurs  only  on  exertion.  In 
tuberculous  cases  dyspnea  at  times  is  very  marked  and  is  out  of  ptopfl^ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  damage.  It  is  quite  probable  thatt 
more  careful  study  of  these  cases  will  show  that  immobility  of  the  di»- 
phragm  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  dyspnea.  If  both  leaflets  in 
immobile  the  dyspnea  will  be  marked.     Pryor'  has  reportwl  a  rase  in 


Fni.  371.— Fi; 


which  both  si<ios  of  the  diiiphiagin  were  immov.ible  and  fixed  in  their 
lowest  position.  In  a  patient  seen  a1  the  Phipps  Institute  in  whombotli 
lower  lobes  were  the  seat  of  a  chronic  blasloinycotic  infection  there  mie 
frt'ipient  paio.xysnis  of  dysjuKM  which  were  characterized  by  rapid  and 
shallow  breathing  and  cyanosis;  fluoroscopic;  examination  showed  very 
little  diapliragrnatic  niiivcnient  on  either  side  and  on  the  left  side  th* 
phrenocostal  sulcus  was  oliliterated  by  adhesions  (Fig.  372), 

Physical  Signs.— InunobiUly  of  the  diaphragm  is  seen  in  its  mosl 
characteristic  form  following  u  pleural  effusion.  If  the  effusion  hts 
been  present  but  a  few  days  the  lung  (piickly  exjiands  and  in  the  courtf 
of  a  f«'W  days  little  change  is  lo  be  noted.  In  these-  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  diapliragni  has  escaped  wilh  little  or  no  injury.  On  the  other 
hatid,  if  the  cffusiiin  has  been  present  for  some  time  the  most  uiartpl 
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^cal  signs  persist  at  the  base  of  the  affected  chest  in  spite  of  the  re- 
val  of  a  large  amount  of  fluid.  The  usually  accepted  teaching  has  been 
.t  the  lung  has  failed  to  expand.  While  this  is  in  a  measure  true  the 
jor  portion  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  ascribed  to  crippling  of  the  functions 
the  diaphragm.  This  may  be  transitory  in  character  or  it  may  be 
manent. 


fia.  372. — The  dense  ahadows  at  both  baaes  are  due  to  a  chronic  blostomycosia.  Both 
eta  an  high  and  on  fluoroscopic  eiamiDation  show  acarcely  any  motion.  Patient  aut>. 
to  frequent  attacks  of  dyapnea.      IRoentgtnotram  by  Dr.  H,  K.  Fancoait.) 

Absence  of  Litten's  sign,  restriction  of  motion,  dulness  on  percussion 
1  distant  or  suppressed  breath  sounds  are  the  most  prominent  of  the 
^flical  signs. 

The  most  certain  method  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  dia- 
ragm  and  its  functional  capacity  is  direct  inspection  by  means  of  the 
>ro8cope  or  a  radiograph. 

In  pulmonary  Ivbercvloaia,  even  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  limited 
&  in  one  apex,  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  often  shows  a  dimin- 
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ished  inspiratory  descent  when  examined  with  the  Suoroseope.  This 
is  known  as  WiUiams'  early  diapkragmalic  sign.  Walsham  and  Over- 
end' offer  the  following  explanation  of  this  phenomenon:  (1)  Pleuritic 
adhesion,  at  the  apex,  or  perhaps  at  the  base;  (2)  impairment  of  retractile 
pulmonary  elasticity;  (3)  reflex  inhibition  of  muscular  action  from 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  vagus,  which  might 
affect  the  corresponding  half  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  bronchial  muscula- 
ture, or  possibly  both;  (4)  the  phrenic  nerve  fibers  might  be  directly  in- 
volved at  the  apex.  Unilateral  dinunution  in  the  inspiratory  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  can  be  determined  also  by  percussion.  This  is  done  by 
marking  out  the  base  of  the  lung,  front  and  back,  first  while  at  rest,  and 
then  after  a  deep  inspiration.  Even  in  very  early  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
while  there  is  still  only  a  small  involvement  at  the  apex,  the  effect  upon 
the  function  of  the  lung  of  such  a  focus  is  such  that  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct limitation  of  motion  on  the  affected  side  (see  p.  350). 

SUBDIAPHRAGMATIC  ABSCESS 

{Subphrenic  Abscess,  Subphrenic  Peritonitis) 
Although  entirely  extrathoracic,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  alocaliwd 
collection  of  pus  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  must 
nearly  always  be  differentiated  from  analogous  conditions  above  the 
diaphragm  or  within  the  thoracic  cavity.     Subdiaphragmatic  abscess  Is 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  thoracic  affections  not  only  because  of 
the  problem  involved  in  determining  the  location  of  the  pus  but  also 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  thoracic  contents  are  secondarily 
implicated.     Thus  of  173  cases  collected  by  Lang*  thoracic  complications 
were  present  in  140  or  82  per  cent. ;  pleurisy,  serous  or  serofibrinous  in 
41;  empyema  in  16;  pericarditis  in  16;  adhesions  between  the  lung  and 
diaphragm  and  ulceration  through  the  diaphragm  in  7 ;  perforation  into 
the  lung  occurred  in  34,  into  the  pleural  space  in  23  and  into  the  peri- 
cardium in  3  cases.     Picqufi"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  although  anatoia- 
ically  the  abscess  is  below  the  diaphragm,  it  is  actually  within  the  thorax- 
In  most  cases  there  will  be  httle  difference  in  the  physical  signs  between 
a  localized  collection  of  pus  above  the  diaphragm  pushing  the  diaphragi* 
down  and  a  similar  condition  below  the  diaphragm,  pushing  it  up.     I^ 
is  thus  apparent  that  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  a  typical  example  o' 
what  is  known  as  the  border-Une  case.     The  best  accounts  of  the  disea:?* 
have  been  contributed  by  Rolleston*  and  Barnard.* 

Etiology. — Clinically  two  types  are  recognized:  (1)  Simple  diaphra^' 
matic  abscess,  and  (2)  a  gas-containing  abscess,  sometimes  referred  *■* 
as  subdiaphragmatic  pyopneumothorax  or  pyopneumothorax  suhphre**' 
leus  (Leyden).  With  few  exceptions  the  primary  focus  of  infection  is  i* 
the  abdomen  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  abscess  has  its  origi* 
"t^^  t'le  diaphragm.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  combined  statistic?* 
of  Maydl,!^  Gr^neisen^  and  Ferutz'  in  which  the  primary  source  w^^ 
MrcL  Radiology,  1915,  No,  131. 
'  Thesis,  Moscow,  1S95. 

*  Reviie  d.  CMrurgie,  1910,  xUi,  183  and  577. 
'OsLEHand  McCrae:  "Modern  Medicine." 

•  Contributiona  to  "Abdominal  Snidery,"  1910. 
'  "  Ueber  Subphrenisclie  Absneaae,"  1894. 

'  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1903,  Ixi,  1. 

'  Centralb.  f.  d.  Grenzgeb.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  1905,  8. 
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intrathoracic  in  but  18  out  of  448  cases.  Generally  speaking  any 
abdominal  lesion  may  give  rise  either  to  the  simple  or  to  the  gas-contain- 
ing type.  The  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases  has  shown,  however, 
that  certain  conditions  are  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  simple 
abscess  and  certain  other  conditions  are  most  apt  to  lead  to  the  gas- 
containing  type. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  a  simple  abscess  is  appendicitis,  either  as 
a  complication  or  a  sequel.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  appendicitis 
is  associated  with  a  gas-containing  abscess.  Elsberg^  collected  75  cases 
of  subphrenic  abscess  following  appendicitis,  15  per  cent,  of  which  con- 
tained gas.  Next  to  appendicitis  the  most  important  factor  is  suppura- 
tion within  the  liver  itself.  This  may  be  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst, 
an  amebic  abscess  or  infection  of  the  gall-bladder.  Among  the  less 
frequent  sources  of  infection  may  be  mentioned  retroperitoneal  or 
pericolic  abscess,  suppuration  in  or  about  the  pancreas,  or  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and,  rarely  empyema,  pneumonia  or  trauma.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  simple  abscess  is  located  on  the  right  side  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  liver. 

The  gas-containing  abscess  has  a  different  and  less  varied  etiology. 
Here  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer  and  to  a  less 
extent  a  perforated  duodenal  ulcer.  Perforation  of  a  gastric  cancer  or 
ulcer  in  the  colon  are  infrequent  causes.  The  gas-containing  abscess  is 
more  often  encountered  on  the  left  side  owing  to  the  frequency  of  gastric 
ulcer  as  a  predisposing  cause.  When  the  left  side  is  involved  the  dia- 
phragm forms  the  upper  and  posterior  boundary,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  wall  is  composed  of  some  part  or  all  of  the  following  organs,  which 
are  commonly  matted  together:  stomach,  spleen,  transverse  colon  and 
left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

As  already  stated  the  conditions  most  likely  to  produce  a  gas-con- 
taining abscess  may  cause  a  simple  abscess,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  con- 
ditions which  predispose  to  a  simple  abscess  may  give  rise,  occasionally,  to 
the  gaseous  type. 

A  subphrenic  abscess  is  always  unilateral,  as  the  falciform  ligament 
forms  a  natural  barrier.  The  condition  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  in 
very  young  children.  Jopson^  operated  on  a  child  fifteen  months  old 
in  whom  the  abscess  had  developed  secondarily  to  a  pneumonia. 

Lee'  has  reported  six  cases  of  subdiaphragmatic  inflammation.  The 
etiology  was  obscure  and  spontaneous  recovery  took  place  without  sup- 
puration. The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  those  occurring  in 
subdiaphragmatic  abscess. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  some  instances  the  abscess  may  be  considered 
as  a  localized  peritonitis.    As  a  rule,  the  wall  of  the  abscess  is  much  thick- 
ened, rough,  pouched  and  lined  with  necrotic  fibrin.     In  long-standing 
cases  the  deeper  layers  of  the  abscess  wall  show  cicatricial  tissue.     In  a 
few  instances  the  abscess  wall  is  smooth.     The  contents  may  consist  of 
pus  alone  or  pus  and  gas.     The  pus  may  be  thick  and  odorless  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  blood,  bile  or  necrotic  tissue  and  have  a  fetid  odor.     If  the 
abscess  is  secondary  to  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer  it  also  may  contain 
particles  of  food.     The  size  of  the  abscess  varies  from  one  the  size  of  a 

^  Annals  of  Surgery j  1901,  xxxiv,  729. 

*  Arch.  Pediatrics,  February,  1904. 

•  Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  April  17,  1915. 
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hen's  egg  to  one  which  will  hold  one  or  two  pints.  Among  the  organisms 
found  in  the  pus  are  the  colon  bacillus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus, 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  pneuraococcus,  tubercle  bacillus  and,  rarely,  the 
actinorayces. 

If  left  to  itself  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  often  perforates  the  dia- 
phragm and  in  this  way  sets  up  an  empyema  or  it  may  rupture  into 
the  lung  and  become  discharged  through  a  bronchus.  Rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  not  common.  Judd^  in  reporting  36  cases  from  the 
Mayo  Clinic  found  that  in  the  fatal  cases  extension  of  the  infection  to 
the  liver  and  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses  was  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death. 

A  subphrenic  abscess  may  arise  from  spread  of  the  infection  by  con- 
tiguity, as  in  the  case  of  a  liver  abscess;  by  way  of  the  blood  stream; or 
through  the  lymphatics.  Posture  is  an  important  factor,  as  lymphatic 
drainage  in  the  abdomen  is  upward  through  the  diaphragm.  In  addi- 
tion the  subdiaphragmatic  space  is  a  natural  anatomical  pocket  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position,  hence  the  importance  of  gravity  in 
carrying  the  infection  to  this  point.  For  this  reason  the  adoption  of 
the  Fowler  position  by  surgeons  is  an  important  factor  in  prevention. 
Barnard  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  primary  focus  of  infection  surrounded 
the  rectum.  The  infection  was  carried  by  way  of  the  lymphatics,  to  the 
left  subdiaphragmatic  space  where  it  localized  and  formed  an  abscess. 
It  then  ruptured  through  the  diaphragm  producing  an  empyema  and 
eventually  broke  into  the  lung  and  discharged  by  way  of  the  bronchi 
through  the  mouth.  There  are  4  cases  on  record  in  which  a  sub- 
diaphragmatic abscess,  caused  by  a  gastric  ulcer,  ruptured  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  lung  and  was  discharged  through  the  bronchi. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  sudden;  in 
others,  gradual  and  insidious.  Those  with  a  sudden  onset  are  usually  due 
to  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer.  In  such  cases  there  are  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  left  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  occasionally 
hiccough.  In  addition  the  patient  quickly  develops  the  symptoms  of 
suppuration — fever,  rapid  pulse,  quickened  breathing,  chills  and  sweat- 
ing. In  cases  with  an  insidious  onset  the  symptoms  due  to  the  abscess 
may  develop  so  gradually  that  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  primary 
condition.  If,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  the  patient  has  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  temperature,  increased  pulse-rate,  digestive 
disturbances  and  increasing  anemia  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
right  diaphragmatic  region,  especially  if  the  operation  wound  is  healthy- 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  first  symptom  is  pain  in  the  lower  chest,  usually 
on  the  right  side.  This  may  be  quite  severe  and  radiate  to  the  shoulder 
or  it  may  cause  but  little  discomfort.  Instead  of  the  pain  there  may 
be  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  upper  abdominal  quadrants.  All  who 
have  given  nmch  attention  to  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  emphasise 
the  importance  of  suspecting  the  condition  in  individuals  with  indefinite 
signs  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  lower  chest  and  in  whom  the  symP" 
toms  of  sepsis  are  more  pronounced  than  can  be  accounted  for.  h 
the  beginning  respiratory  symptoms  are  absent  or  slight.  With  second- 
ary involvement  of  the  thorax  there  is  cough,  and  the  respirations  may 
be  irregular,  painful  or  rapid.  A  marked  leucocytosis  is  the  rule.  If 
the  abscess  ruptures  through  the  diaphragm  and  into  the  lung,  large 

*  Journal'Lancety  Minneapolis,  Nov.  15,  1915. 
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iities  of  pus  may  be  spat  up,  as  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  abscess. 
e  abscess  is  not  drained,  surgically  or  otherwise,  the  symptoms 
►sis  become  more  and  more  marked  and  the  patient  finally  dies  from 
istion.  In  such  cases  the  duration  may  be  from  two  to  three  months, 
though  the  symptoms  usually  direct  attention  to  the  lower  chest 
per  abdomen  they  rarely  indicate  the  location  of  the  trouble  with 
nee  to  the  diaphragm.  This  is  determined  by  physical  examina- 
ind  more  particularly  by  the  X-rays. 

lysical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are,  in  some  instances,  almost 
jively  thoracic;  in  others,  the  abdominal  signs  will  predominate; 
Q  addition  they  will  vary  accordingly  as  the  abscess  is  simple  or 
mtaining. 

koracic  Signs. — In  simple  abscess  the  location  is,  in  the  majority 
ses,  on  the  right  side  and  close  to  the  spinal  attachment  of  the 
ragm.  For  this  reason  the  physical  signs  will  be  found  over  the 
and  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  lung.  There  is  diminished  ex- 
an  on  the  right  side,  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  per- 
some  bulging  of  the  chest  wall.  Litten's  sign  should  be  looked  for. 
ugh  it  is  not  often  detected  in  cases  of  subdiaphragmatic  abscess 
er^  has  pointed  out  that  when  the  diaphragm  function  is  impaired, 
•  because  of  inflauunatory  changes  or  because  the  leaflet  is  pushed 
8  in  the  case  of  subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  that  the  costal  border 
3  affected  side  has  a  greater  lateral  excursion  than  the  sound  side, 

0  loss  of  the  normal  antagonism  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  action 
5  scaleni  and  intercostal  nmscles  of  the  affected  side.  Burk-  empha- 
the  importance  of  the  percussion  changes.  In  18  cases  of  right- 
abscess  he  found  that  the  upper  border  of  liver  duliiess  was  irregular 
riangular  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  upward  in  the  midaxillary 
iterior  axillary  line.  If  gas  be  present  in  the  abscess,  there  is 
onary  resonance,  next  tympany,  and  then  liver  dulness.  Lee^ 
)ointed  out  that  on  light  percussion  the  dulness  extends  as  high 
e  angle  of  the  scapula  while  on  deep  percussion  the  upper  limit  of 
!8s  is  much  lower.  In  addition  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  descends 
lep  inspiration.     Tactile  fremitus  is  usually  diminished.     On  auscul- 

1  the  breath  sounds  are  suppressed  or  absent  and  the  vocal  fremitus 
ainished.  Egophony  is  absent.  Occasionally  the  breathing  may  be 
;hial  and  a  friction  rub  may  be  heard.  The  signs  are  not  distinctive 
3an  readily  be  attributed  to  a  pleural  effusion.  As  a  matter  of 
they  may  be  due  to  an  effusion,  as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  complica- 

Although  an  exploratory  puncture  is  of  service  in  determining 
iresence  or  absence  of  fluid  the  most  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
nee  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  furnished  by  the  X-rays, 
lination  with  the  X-rays  shows  that  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm  on 
ffected  side  is  pushed  up  by  a  dark  area  and  if  examined  with' the 
)8cope  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  is  seen  to  be  much  restricted 
►sent  (Fig.  373).  Even  in  cases  with  a  complicating  pleural  effu- 
ihe  outline  of  the  elevated  diaphragm  may  be  made  out. 
1  a  small  proportion  of  cases  a  simple  abscess  occurs  on  the  left  side, 
pulmonary  signs  are  the  same.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  displace- 

*  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Aug.,  1913;  Nov.,  1917. 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  Oct.,  1918. 
'  Loc.  cU. 
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ment  of  the  heart  is  not  marked  and  \a  upward  rather  than  to  the  right 
as  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion.     Traube's  space  is  obhterated. 

Abdominal  Signs. — In  some  cases  the  signs  are  more  noticeably 
abdominal  although  thoracic  signs  may  be  present  also.  In  these  caaea 
the  abscess  is  located  anteriorly  instead  of  posteriorly.  On  inspection 
there  is  seen  to  be  some  fulness  and  prominence  of  the  right  upper 
quadrant  and  the  epigastrium.  There  is  alsD  some  restriction  of  motion 
of  the  right  lower  chest.  Abdominal  swelling  due  to  subdiaphragmatic 
abscess  does  not  descend  with  inspiration  because  of  adhesions  (Barnard). 
The  skin  overlying  the  abscess  may  be  edematous  and  red  and  over  this 


Fid.   373. — Sub  diaphragm  a  I 


(Courtwv  0/  Dr.  D.  R.  Binf€n.) 


area  fluctuation  may  be  ol>tained.  Pain  may  be  complained  of  in  tbe 
right  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  and  on  pressure  tenderness  is 
usually  elicited.  If  the  pain  is  referred  from  the  chest  and  is  due  to 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  it  is  usually  superficial  in  character  and  not  in- 
creased by  deep  palpation  as  is  the  case  of  pain  which  ie  abdominal  io 
origin.  There  is  usually  considerable  muscular  rigidity  in  the  epipw- 
trium  and  right  upper  quadrant.  The  pain,  the  rigidity  and  the  bulgiiiK 
are  located  in  the  supraumbilical  region  while  the  lower  pwrtion  of  llw 
abdomen  remains  supple  (Dieulafoy).  The  use  of  an  exploring  needl* 
should  be  resorted  to  early.  The  X-ray  findings  in  regard  to  the 
diaphragm  are  the  same  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  thoracic  signi 
predominate. 
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Signs  in  Gas-containing  Abscesses. — (Pyopneumothorax  subphren- 
icus). — Gas  may  be  present  from  the  onset  or  it  may  develop  later.  For 
this  reason  the  physical  si^ns  may  change.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of 
perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  aa  the  exciting  cause  the  left  side  is  involved 
more  often  than  the  right.  The  physical  signs  may  simulate  those  of  a 
true  pneumothorax  very  closely  and  all  of  the  signs  peculiar  to  the  latter 
condition  may  be  present,  namely,  a  tympanitic  percussion  note,  amphoric 
breathing,  coin  test  and  succussion  splash.  The  following  points  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions:     The  percussion  note  is  tympan- 


itic in  the  upper  abdominal  quadrant  and  continues  upward  over  the 
chest.  It  never  extends  as  high,  however,  as  in  cases  of  true  pneumo- 
thorax. In  left-sided  cases  the  heart  is  not  much  displaced  to  the 
right  but  is  pushed  upward  in  the  case  of  an  abscess.  When  the  right 
aide  is  involved,  the  liver  may  be  greatly  displaced  downward,  the  nor- 
mal hepatic  area  of  dulness  being  converted  into  tympany.  In  some  cases 
the  tympany  may  be  confined  to  the  area  behind  the  sternum.  Thoracic 
comphcations  are  almost  constantly  present.  A  pleural  effusion  often 
develops  and  in  the  beginning  may  be  serous.  The  use  of  an  exploratory 
needle  may  show  the  presence  of  a  serous  pleural  effusion  only.  The 
abdominal  signs  and  the  symptoms  of  sepsis  should  arouse  suspicion 
t-bat  the  effusion  is  a  secondary  and  not  the  primarv  trouble.  A 
pericardial  friction  rub  mav  be  hoard. 
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Diagnosis. — Barnard  states  that  the  recognition  of  subdiaphragmatic 
abscess  will  be  facilitated  by  attention  to  the  following  points:  (I)  (o) 
A^history  of  diseases  which  may  produce  a  subphrenic  abscess;  (6)  the 
character  of  the  onset.  (II)  The  signs  and  symptoms  of  suppuration. 
(Ill)  Abdominal  signs  and  symptoms.     (IV)  Thoracic  signs. 

The  presence  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  always  a  possibility 
when  the  symptoms  and  signs  are  localized  in  the  lower  chest  or  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen  or  both.  An  X-ray  examination  is  invaluable 
and  in  most  instances  will  distinguish  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  from 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  somewhat  the  same  signs.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  bulging  of  the  diaphragm 
is  not  due  to  a  tumor  or  abscess  of  the  liver  itself  (Fig.  374). 


PART  IV 
USEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM,  HEART,  AND  AORTA 

By  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  A.  B.,  M.  D 

CHAPTER  XXV 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

ACUTE  FIBRINOUS  PERICARDITIS 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  rarely  primary;  it  oc- 
rs  almost  without  exception,  as  a  secondary  lesion  or  as  a  complication 
some  other  disease.  The  frequency  with  which  acute  lesions  of  the 
'icardium  are  overlooked  is  illustrated  V)y  the  fipjures  given  by  Locke. ^ 

an  analysis  of  3683  necropsy  records  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
eke  found  150  instances  of  acute  pericarditis.  A  study  of  the  clinical 
ords  of  these  150  cases  showed  that  in  but  27,  or  17  per  cent.,  was 
ire  any  clear  evidence  that  the  condition  had  been  recognized  during 

•  • 

Acute  pericarditis  is  most  commonly  associated  with  pneumonia, 
>sLs.  either  local  or  general,  and  nephritis.  In  neither  Locke's  or 
bey's-  experience  was  acute  rheumatic  fever  an  important  factor.  On 
"■  other  hand  17  of  39  cases  of  acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  observed  by 
ristian  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  acute  rheumatic  fever  or  had 
1  an  attack  a  short  time  before.  Robey  does  not  attach  much  impor- 
ice  to  extension  of  the  inflannnation  from  adjacent  structures.  He 
ieves  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  infection  of  the  sac  occurs  by 
y  of  the  blood  stream. 

In  tuberculosis  it  is  not  infrequently  encountered  either  as  part  of 
'  general  involvement  of  the  serous  surfaces,  or  as  an  independent  tu- 
culous  infection.  Wolffs  believes  that  a  tuberculous  origin  should 
suspected  in  all  cases  of  fibrinous  pericarditis  in  the  elderly  not  to  be 
>lained  in  other  ways.  In  such  cases  the  pericarditis  is  either  not 
ompanied  by  demonstrable  tuberculosis  elsewhere  or  merely  by  healed 
ons  in  the  apices.  As  a  complication  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
icarditis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Among  387  autopsies  at  the 
ipps  Institute,  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  was  observed  but  3  times. 
In  the  chronic  diseases,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  diabetes  and  arterio- 
irosis  a  terminal  pericarditis  is  not  infrequent;  it  is  usually  latent  and 
nmonly  overlooked  during  life. 

Pericarditis  is  encountered  at  all  age  periods.  Males  are  attacked 
;htly  more  frequently  than  females. 

^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  clxxv,  No.  17. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  April,  1917. 

*  Beitrage  z.  Klinik  der  Tuherculose^  1914,  xxx.  No.  1. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  is  the  mildest  form  of 
the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  dry  pericarditis,  although  there 
is  always  a  slight  excess  of  fluid  present.  This,  however,  is  not  demcm- 
etrable  clinically.  The  affected  area  may  be  very  small,  or  it  may  include 
a  large  part  or  all  of  the  pericardial  surface.  The  inflammation  nuj' 
manifest  itself  simply  as  a  lusterless,  roughened  spot  with  a  thin  fibrinoui 
coating  which  is  readily  removed.  If  of  greater  severity  minute  granula- 
tions appear  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium.  The  capillaries  are  injected 
and  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  is  set  up. 


Fro.  375, — Acule  Herofibniiuuo  periuardilis.  The  pericardmra,  which  w«a  opewd  ■* 
Ihe  botlum  bos  been  reflected  upwiud  showing  both  the  viaperal  and  the  parietal  miW* 
which  are  rovered  with  thick  fibrinous  exudate,  ttic  tbiGkness  of  which  can  be  Keen  it  A^ 
which  point  a  sniall  portion  of  the  poricarclium  proper  is  exposed,  the  exudate  bsviofM^ 
scraped  away.  The  illustration  depicts  what  has  been  described  as  the  "shftggy  htin- 
(Front  the  A/uaeum  of  Ike  FhiladtLphia  General  HoipUal.) 

In  addition  the  inflammatory  infiltration  penetrates  the  entire  depth  w 
the  membrane.  The  change  is  seen  most  frequently  at  the  base  of  tb^ 
heart.  In  the  beginning  the  inflammatory  areas  are  patchy.  In  t«* 
severer  forms  these  patches  coalesce  and  the  fibrinous  coating  increasw. 

In  extreme  cases  the  condition  presents  the  so-called  bread  and  butter 
appearance.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  pr-csents  a  shaggy 
appearance,  sometimes  referred  to  as  hairy  heart  or  cor  n'Uosum  (Fig.  375)- 

Symptoms. — Pericarditis,  in  all  forms,  is  notoriously  overlooked.  I** 
the  acute  fibrinous  form  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  missed,  because  of  th*. 
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qaU  area  over  which  the  friction  rub  is  audible.  This  can  be  avoided 
ily  by  a  painstaking  auscultatory  examination  of  the  precordial  region, 
itibe  presence  of  diseases  with  which  pericarditis  is  commmonly  associated, 
nother  factor  which  renders  the  recognition  of  the  acute  fibrinous  form 
fficult  is  the  presence  of  marked  pulmonary  signs,  which  obscure  the 
lunnur  produced  by  the  friction  rub.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases 
'  croupous  pneumonia,  a  disease  which  shows  a  very  high  post-mortem 
ircentage  of  involvement  of  the  pericardium.  This  discrepancy  between 
le  bedside  and  autopsy  findings  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  many  instances,  to 
le  fact  that  acute  pericarditis  is  frequently  a  terminal  infection.  In  such 
ises  the  attention  is  so  centered  on  the  primary  affection  that  pains- 
king  physical  examinations  are  often  neglected. 

Pain  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  it  may  be  of  a  very  sharp,  stabbing 
aracter.  It  is  usually  felt  over  the  heart  but  may  radiate  into  the 
domen  near  the  umbilicus,  to  .the  left  side  of  the  neck  or  the  left 
oulder.  It  is  often  increased  by  movement,  deep  breathing  or  cough- 
5.  Leaning  forward  in  bed  is  a  posture  often  assumed  by  patients 
BTering  from  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  aortitis  or  mediastinal 
lease.  In  some  cases  tenderness  may  be  elicited  by  pressure  with  the 
ger-tips  in  the  region  of  the  apex.  In  place  of  the  pain  there  may  be  a 
iling  of  oppression  or  tension  in  the  precordium.  Slight  exertion  often 
>duces  marked  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  and  irregularity  of  the 
•diac  rhythm  is  common.  Pain  is  the  one  symptom,  however,  which 
1  be  said  to  belong  especially  to  pericarditis,  for  while  the  patient  usually 
3  fever  and  other  evidences  of  a  more  or  less  severe  illness,  such  mani- 
tations  belong  to  the  primary  trouble  rather  than  the  inflamed  peri- 
rdium. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  negative. 

Palpation, — This  is  also  negative  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
riction  fremitus  ia  felt. 

Percii^ston.-r:Christian^  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
Imonary  compression  signs  even  in  acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  with 
ry  little  or  no, demonstrable  effusion  in  the  sac.  These  signs  consist 
an  area  of  impairment  or  marked  dulness  over  the  left  chest  posteriorly, 
le  area  may  be  small,  occupying  an  area  just  about  the  angle  of  the 
apula  or  it  may  be -one-third  or  one-half  of  the  left  back.  In  many 
stances  there  are  also  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion. 

Auscultation. — Just  as  in  inflammation  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
lere  may  be  no  evidence  of  a  friction  rub,  even  when  pain  is  marked, 
urthermore,  while  a  friction  rub  may  be  produced  by  the  slightest  degree 

inflammatory  change,  it  may  be  wanting  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
•esence  of  an  extensive  fibrinous  deposit. 

The  pericardial  friction  murmur  is  an  exocardial  murmur.  It  is  a 
luble  or  to-and-fro  murmur,  accompanying  both  the  systolic  and  dias- 
lic  phases  of  the  heart.  The  quality  of  the  murmur  suggests  a  rubbing 
grazing  sound,  and  when  loud  is  apt  to  be  rough,  rasping  or  grating 

character.  The  sound  of  the  friction  may  be  intensified  by  having 
8  patient  lean  forward,  or  by  firm  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  over  the 
lamed  area.     The  left  back,  especially  in  the  region  about  the  angle 

the  scapula,  should  be  auscultated  as  there  will  often  be  hard 
>ncbial  breathing  and  broncophony  in  association  with  the  dulness 

^Jour,  Am,  Med.  Assoc.,  Aug.  10,  1918. 
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referred  to  under  percussion  signs.  R&les  are  not  oft^n  present. 
Christian  believes  that  these  compression  signs  are  due  to  atelectasis 
of  the  left  lower  lobe  and  that  this  is  brought  about  by  compression 
either  from  the  heart  and  pericardium  or  from  the  pleural  fluid  or  both. 
Inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung  itself  may  also  play  a  part. 

Diagnosis. — A  pericardial  friction  rub  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
single  endocardial  murmur,  or  with  a  double  aortic  murmur.  While  it 
possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  double  aortic  lesion,  confunon 
can  be  avoided  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  friction  rub  is  limited  to  the 
precordial  area;  is  not  transmitted  as  are  the  aortic  murmurs;  and  arterial 
phenomena  are  absent.  Furthermore,  while  the  pericardial  murmur 
occurs  during  the  ventricular  phases  it  has  not  the  same  fixed  relation  to 
these  phases  as  has  the  double  aortic  murmur. 

Pleuro-pericardial  Friction  Murmur. — This  is  a  comparatively  com- 
mon condition  found  in  association  with  inflammatory  conditionB  of  the 
pleura,  particularly  those  associated  with  pneumonia  and  •  tuberculosis. 
It  occurs  ius  a  rule  along  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  is  caused  by  a 
roughened  inflamed  spot  on  the  pleura  coming  into  contact  with  a  similar 
area  on  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium.  In  some  cases  the  pain 
produced  by  this  condition  is  intense.  This"  murmur  may  occur  during 
but  one  phase  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  to-and-fro.  The  intensity  of  the 
sound  varies  greatly,  because  it  is  influenced  by  the  respiratcny  move 
ments  of  the  lungs.  Holding  the  breath  or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  naay 
cause  it  to  disappciir  entirely.  It  is  Joudest  when- that  particular  period 
of  the  respiratory  phase  brings  the  two  inflamed  surface  •  momentarily 
together. 

TUBERCULOUS  PERICARDITIS 

• 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  clear. '  Infection  by  the 
blood  stream  seems  the  most  probable  because  of  this  mode  of  tiansmis- 
sion  in  other  viscera.  Extension  of  the  disease  by  contiguity  cannot  be 
considered  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  view  of 'the  relative  infre- 
quency  of  the  disease  in  association  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Extension  of  the  disease  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Any  of  the  anatomical  forms  of  pericarditis  may  be  produced 
bv  tuberculosis.  In  the  acute  form  there  mav  be  a  fibrinous,  a  sero- 
fibrinous,  a  hemorrhagic  or  a  purulent  exudate. 

In  the  chronic  form  the  pericardium  may  be  thickened  and  studded 
with  tubercles  (Fig.  376).  In  other  instances  the  pericardium  is  greatly 
thickened,  adherent  and  contains  varying-sized  pockets  of  caseous  mat^ 
rial.  In  some  instances  a  distinct  line  of  caseous  material  may  mark  the 
line  of  junction.  In  the  chronic  adhesive  type  of  pericarditis,  tubercle 
formation  is  not  a  marked  feature.  Everything  points  to  a  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  played  but  a 
small  part.  Furthermore,  the  chronic  adhesive  type  oft^n  occurs  in 
frankly  tuberculous  subjects  with  no  gross  or  histological  evidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  pericardium.  Brooks  and  Lippencott^  state  that 
among  61  instances  of  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis,  tul>erculosis  wasthe 
apparent  etiological  factor  in  17.     In  none  of  them,  however,  were  tuber- 

^  .1///.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.^  December,  1909. 
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saioDs  present  in  the  pericardium,  the  change  apparently  being  due 

ucemia  of  the  disease  rather  than  from  direct  action  of  the  tubercle 

Norria'  found  82  cases  of  tuberculous  pericarditis  among  7219 

autopsies,  1780  of  which  were  autopsies  on  clinically  tuberculous 


Fta.  376. — Tuberculous  pericarditia. 


PERICARDIAL  EFFUSION 

i  within  the  pericardial  sac  sufficient  fo  be  designated  an  effusion 
;ceed  simple  fibrinous  pericarditis.  Under  these  circumstances 
iptoms  at  the  onset  are  ideAtical  with  the  fibrinous  form.  In 
stances  there  are  no  initial  symptoms  and  the  effusion  gives  no 
lO  its  presence  until  it  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  produce 

symptoms  and  cardiac  embarrassment.  The  latent  forms  are  not 
intly  tuberculous  or  renal  in  origin,  while  those  with  a  frank  onset 
monly  associated  with  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia  or  septicemia. 
opericardium. — Actual  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium  may  be 

stab  or  gunshot  wound,  a  ruptured  blood-vessel,  one  of  the  hem- 
:  diseases,  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum  or  tuberculosis, 
ound  16  cases  of  hemopericardium  among  8640  autopsies  at  the 
phia  Hospital.  Clear  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium  in  3  of 
\s  of  tuberculosis  autopsied  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 
'NoHni9,G.  W.,   Univ.  of  Pa.  Med.  Bu/I.,  July-Aug.,  1904 
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Hydropericardium.— This  condition  is  not  due  to  inflammatioii  but 
is  a  transudate  and  is,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  efEusions  into  the  otber 
serous  cavities.  Two  types  are  recognized,  namely,  the  passive  and  the 
mechanical.  The  former  is  seen  in  association  with  dropsy  due  to 
Blight's  disease  or  scarlet  fever.  The  latter  results  from  pressure  on 
the  large  venous  trunks  by  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  mediaBtintl 
tumor  or  as  the  result  of  failing  compensation  (Fig.  377). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — To  the  lesions  found  in  the  acute  fibrinous  form  is 
added  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid,  which  may  be  serofibrinouB,  puttdent 
or  hemorrhagic  in  character.  The  primary  disease  in  the  serofibriDOW 
form  is  usually  rheumatic  fever  or  pneumonia;  in  the  hemorrhagic  f«m, 
tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease,  malignant  disease  or  scurvy;  if  purulent  in 
character  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  some  septic  condition 
such  as  puerperal  fever,  is  the  exciting  cause  (see  Fig.  175), 


Symptoms. — If  the  effusion  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of  acute  fibrin- 
ous pericarditis  its  recognition  is  sometimes  facihtated  by  the  history  <i 
precordial  pain  and  the  presence  of  a  friction  rub.  If,  however,  painhu 
been  wanting,  and  the  friction  rub  has  escaped  detection,  or  the  effuaon 
has  developed  insidiously,  as  not  infrequently  happens  in  tubereuknt 
cases  or  Bright's  disease,  its  detection  is  notoriously  uncertain.  In  tie 
presence  of  one  of  the  commoner  etiological  factors,  such  as  acute  rbeUBi- 
tism  or  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  the  gradual  evolution  from  s  di! 
fibrinous  pericarditis  to  pericarditis  with  effusion  may  be  traced  readOy- 
If,  however,  the  case  is  seen  after  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  as  torn- 
monly  happens,  the  recognition  of  the  condition  is  extremely  diffioA. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  more  instances  of  this  ^pe 
escape  recognition  than  are  correctly  diagnosed. 

In  the  absence  of  pain  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  sensation  of 
discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  of  a  sense  of  weight.  Dyspnet 
is  often  the  most  noticeable  symptom.  If  the  dyspnea  is  aaaomted 
wfth  pressure  symptoms,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  pericwdiam, 
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lerwise  the  heart  itself  will  be  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  respiratory 
tress.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnea  pressure  exerted  by  the  distended 
ricardial  sac  may  manifest  itself  by  cyanosis  of  the  face,  distention 
tiie  veins  of  the  neck,  a  rapid,  small  and  irregular  pulse,  dysphagia, 
fionia  and  an  irritating  cough.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
thognomonic  in  these  symptoms,  and  that  a  similar  picture  is  produced 

other  conditions.  Restlessness  and  insomnia  are  commonly  present, 
d  in  addition  mental  symptoms  have  been  noted. 

Physical  Signs. — Unless  the  effusion  has  reached  a  considerable 
lount,  probably  not  less  than  half  a  pint,  its  recognition  by  physical 
[US  is  hardly  possible,  even  when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
ch  a  condition  may  exist.  The  physical  signs  as  given  below  relate  to  a 
rge  collection  of  fluid  within  the  sac. 

Inspection. — An  individual  suffering  from  a  pericardial  effusion  suf- 
ient  to  embarrass  the  heart's  action  is  apt  to  present  an  anxious  expres- 
m,  some  duskiness  of  the  face  and  difliculty  in  breathing.  The  latter  is 
wufested  by  the  rapid  and  labored  character  of  the  respirations  and 
e  posture.  The  patient  seeks  relief  of  his  respiratory  distress  by  having 
e  upper  part  of  the  body  raised,  or  by  sitting  up  and  leaning  forward. 

In  children  a  noticeable  bulging  in  the  precordial  region  is  often  to  be 
served.  In  adults,  however,  this  is  rarely  the  case,  although  careful 
(paction  may  reveal  some  fulness  of  the  intercostal  interspaces  (third 
d  fourth)  and  possibly  an  undue  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region, 
lema  of  the  chest  wall  may  be  present  if  the  effusion  is  purulent. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  either  absent  or  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
listinct,  and  seen  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces  to  the  left. 

If  the  effusion  attains  any  considerable  size,  it  so  fills  the  thoracic 
iaty  as  to  cause  compression  of  the  left  lung,  this  being  apparent  from 

2  diminished  expansion  of  the  left  chest  (Fig.  378).  Normally  the 
$tal  margins  are- drawn  outward  during  inspiration.  Hoover  has  pointed 
t  that  in  case  of  a  pericardial  effusion  the  left  border,  from  the  ensiform 
rtilage  to  the  eighth  costal  cartilage,  remains  stationary  or  is  drawn 
Brard  the  middle  Une. 

Palpation, — Pressure  may  show  the  presence  of  a  localized  edema, 
le  apex  beat  of  the  heart  may  be  located  in  its  normal  position,  or  it  may 

felt  in  the  fourth  interspace,  especially  in  children.  The  friction 
b  or  part  of  it  may  persist  at  the  base,  and  be  felt  on  palpation.  Fluc- 
ation  is  practically  never  detected.  Some  observers  have  emphasized 
B  importance  of  the  pulsus  paradoxus  in  association  with  pericardial 
asion.    Such  a  pulse  is  small,  usually  rapid  and  during  each  inspiration 

3  pulse  becomes  much  weaker,  or  is  entirely  lost  at  the  wrist. 
Percussion, — If  a  pericardial  effusion  is  to  be  recognized  by  physical  signs 

inll  be  largely  through  the  percussion  findings.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
it  the  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  sac  which  envelops  the  heart;  that  it 
M)mewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  resting  on  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is 
ached,  and  that  above  it  merges  into  the  external  coats  of  the  aorta  and 
monary  artery  at  the  root  of  the  heart.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
t,  it  is  separate  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  by  the  anterior 
rgins  of  the  lung  and  pleural  sacs,  but  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  left 
f  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  sternum. 
If  a  large  excess  of  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  sac,  either  in  the  form  of 
exudate  or  transudate,  the  sac  distends,  and  extends  beyond  its  nor- 
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mal  limits.  Tht-  commonly  afcopted  opinion  in  refcaid  to  the  pen-ussion 
chaiifEes  in  perirardial  efFusion  is  that  the  area  of  tlnliiess  is  pyramidal 
or  pear  shaped.  This,  however,  is  not  a  constant  finding  and  its  absence 
should  not  be  relied  on  too  much  as  evidence  against  an  effusion.  Ab  a 
rule  the  pear-shaped  area  of  dulness  is  associated  with  large  effusioiui 
under  considerable  pressure  and  occurs  late  in  the  disease.  As  the  result 
of  experimental  work  on  the  cadaver  Morris  and  Bader'  have  demon- 
strated that  an  increase  of  the  dull  area  toward  the  base  of  the  hearl 
is  the  earliest  percussion  chan^Ee  and  that  this  may  be  demonstrated  with 
amounts  of  fluid  as  small  as  2oO  c.c.  They  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact   that  Sitisoii,  many  years  ago,  pointed   out  that  this  dulnes  wis 


Flo.  378. — Serous  pericarditis.     1,  EsophugUB.     2,  Uescendins 
4.  Right  ventriole.    o.  Lett  auricle.    6.  Left  venlricle. 

The  left  auricle  is  compressed  by  the  pericardial  exudate.    The 
ter  of  the  whole  chest  is  increased.     The  heart  is  turned  on  its  axis  and  Um 
tsily  tlian  is  norisaily  th?  case.     Tho  lungs  are  somewhat  comprMasd  a_ 
back  from  the  anterior  pericardial  surface  which  they  normally  cover.     Tb« 
however,   retain  their   normal   position,   a   fact  which   is  of   importance 
paracentesis  pericardii.      (After  Pirogoff.) 

extend  as  lu(£h  as  the  second  left  costal  cartilage  or  the  first  interspate 
or  even  above  the  clavicle.  Saiisom  also  maintains  that  whenever  di^nw 
extends  above  the  third  rib,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  pericardii 
effusion.  The  transverse  diameter  is  greatest  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
interspace.  Dulness  extending  1  to  2  inches  tx>  the  right  of  the  rtw 
num  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  known  as  Rotch's  sign.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  and  the  extensiaii  of 
dulness  to  the  right,  the  area  of  dulness  may  extend  to  the  left,  bey<N>d 
the  apex  beat;  while  theoretically  the  latter  condition  is  possible  uxl 
often  mentioned  as  occurring,  it  is  rarely  noted  {see  Figs.  21&-216).  Ob- 
tuseness  of  the  cardiac  hepatic  angle  is  often  referred  to  as  a  reliable 
sign  of  fluid  in  the  pericanlial  sac  but  it  is  more  often  absent  than  not. 
If  the  effusion  is  very  large,  compression  of  the  left  lung  may  be  nwoi- 
'Jour.  Atiur.  Med.  Assoc.,  Aug.  11,  1917. 
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ested  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  a  high-pitched  tympanitic  percussion  note  in 
he  left  axillary  region;  and  (2)  by  an  area  of  dulness  posteriorly  just 
teneath  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The  latter  may  be  increased  or 
liminished  accordingly  as  the  patient  sits  up  or  leans  forward  (sec 
Jso  "Compression  Signs  in  Acute  Fibrinous  Pericarditis"). 

Auscultation. — Unless  the  original  friction  rub  has  been  heard  all 
ver  the  precordium,  or  has  l>een  limited  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  it 
isappears  with  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  which  separates  the  parietal 
Dd  visceral  layers.     In  the  absence  of  a  friction  rub  the  only  noteworthy 


Fro.  379.— Pericardial  eRusion.     Pleural  effusion.    {Courteiu  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Bowen.) 

,U8cultatory  finding  is  the  muffled  and  distant  character  of  the  heart 
ounds  at  the  apex,  and  over  the  body  of  the  heart.  The  intensity  of  the 
leart  sounds  may  be  altered  by  posture,  being  more  audible  in  the  erect 
ban  in  the  recumbent  position.  In  addition  to  rapidity  of  the  cardiac 
«tioQ,  a  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  and  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic 
econd  sound  are  frequently  encountered.  Inasmuch  as  the  exciting 
ause  of  endocarditis  is  often  the  same  as  that  producing  pericarditis 
he  presence  of  an  endocardial  murmur  may  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
liagnosis. 

Another  associated  condition  which  makes  the  recognition  of  pericar- 
ial  effusion  a  difficult  matter  is  croupous  pneumonia,  involving  the  left 
ing.     Under   these   circumstances   two  factors   aid   in   obscuring   the 
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secondary  condition;  first,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  pulmonary 
affection;  and  secondly,  the  physical  signs. 

Diagnosis. — Aside  from  entirely  overlooking  the  presence  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardial  sac,  the  next  most  common  error  is  in  mistaking  the  con- 
dition for  cardiac  dilatation.  And  whQe  the  distinction  between  the  two 
conditions  is  theoretically  easy,  their  differentiation  at  the  bedside  is 
often  a  difficult  matter.  In  weighing  the  evidence  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  dilatation  the  apex  beat  is  visible  and  diffuse ;  the  area  of 
dulness  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  triangular  space  and  does  not 
extend  upward  or  assume  the  pear-shaped  area  seen  in  effusion,  nor  does 
it  alter  the  percussion  note  over  the  left  lung;  the  heart  .'rounds  are  dis- 
tinct, valvular  or  fetal  in  character,  and  gallop  rhythm  is  common.  If 
the  patient  is  stout  and  the  chest  wall  thick,  the  points  of  difference  in 
favor  of  cardiac  dilatation  are  greatly  obscured, 

Because  of  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  and  intensity  of  the  heart 
sounds  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  should  cause  no  confusion. 

Ad  encysted  collection  of  fluid  between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  or  in 
the  pleural  sac  may  simulate  a  pericardial  effusion.  The  difTerentiation 
will  rest  largely  on  the  character  of  the  physical  findings.  \ 

A  tumor  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  may  approximate  the  area  *' 
dulness  occurring  in  a  pericardial  effusion.  An  example  of  this  is  sho^'' 
in  Fig.  326. 

The  X-ray  is  the  most  certain  means  of  detecting  a  pericardial  effusi-*^ 
and  in  doubtful  cases  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  possible  (Fig,  379>  — 

PNEUMOPERICARDIUM 

Laennec  in  his  treatise  on  "Mediate  Auscultation  and  Disease^=-  "' 
the  Chest"  stated  that  "aeriform  effusions"  were  frequently  encounte  ^^^ 
in  the  dissection  of  bodies  which  had  been  kept  for  some  time.  This-—  "* 
ascribed  to  putrefaction  in  some  cases  but  in  many  others  he  thought  "^ 
air  or  gas  had  its  existence  previously  to  death.  This  observatiorr"^!  ^ 
discredited  by  all  modem  writers  and  pneumopericardium  is  now  ^' 

mittcd  to  be  an  extremely  rare  condition.  In  1904  James,'  in  reportiM^^^K" 
personal  observation,  found  references  to  but  37  authentic  cases  in  '■'^ 

literature.  Ten  years  later  Cowan,  Harrington  and  Riddell,*  ad^  "^' 
6  more  cases.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  found  references  to  2  m^^oit 
cases,  making  a  total  of  46  up  to  January,  1919.  This  represents,  io— ^  ^' 
probability,  the  total  number.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  ne=— ^^" 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man,  with  the  exception  of  Mueller,  to  *** 
more  than  one  example  of  tliis  condition,  it  is  worthy  of  ^mention  thatir:^  ™ 
of  the  46  cases  were  recognized  as  instances  of  pneumopericardium  be^^f?|* 
death.  The  fact  that  the  nature  of  tiie  trouble  should  have  been  reac:^^^)' 
recognized  by  observers  who  were  meeting  it  for  the  first  time  spe  ^'^ 
strongly  for  the  uniqueness  of  the  acoustic  phenomena. 

Etiology. ^In  34  of  the  cases  there  was  an  accidental  communicaC^^-"*" 
lietween  the  pericardial  sac  and  some  neighboring  viscus;  in  8  no  o^^uch 
communication  was  apparent  at  the  autopsy.     It  is  possible  the 
that  gas  may  form  in  the  pericardial  sac  as  the  result  of  disintegrat.t. 
a  foul  exudate  or  that  it  may  arise  as  the  result  of  infection  by  a 

I  Medicine.  July  2,  1904.  J 

-Ifrly  J,n>r-  Me.l.,  1914,  Vol.  vii.  I 
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iucing  organism,  although  such  an  instance  is  yet  to  be  recorded, 
te  pericarditis  was  the  exciting  cause  in  2  cases  (Stokes,  Ljungdahl) . 
cer  of  the  esophagus  was  present  in  5  cases;  in  2  the  esophagus  and 
cardial  sac  were  perforated  by  a  foreign  body,  once  by  a  fish-bone 
nes)  and  in  the  unique  case  recorded  by  Walshe,  a  juggler  caused  a 
oration  in  attempting  to  swallow  a  sword.  In  several  cases  the  initial 
m,  usually  a  gastric  ulcer,  perforated  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
cardial  sac.  Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  gangrene  of  the 
5  and  empyema  have  also  been  cited  as  causes  of  a  perforation.  Par- 
itesis  of  the  pericardial  sac  (2  cases)  or  of  the  pleural  sac  (1  case)  have 
n  the  exciting  causes  in  three  instances.  In  a  traumatic  case  reported 
Burke^  it  was  noted  at  the  operation  that  during  the  diastole  of  the 
rt  air  bubbles  appeared  through  the  small  slit  in  the  sac  which  had 
n  caused  by  a  stiletto. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  majority  of  instances  the  lesion  which  gives 
t  to  the  perforation  infects  the  sac  so  that  an  effusion  also  occurs  and, 
a  rule,  this  sooner  or  later  becomes  purulent.  In  the  case  reported  by 
nes  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  were  deeply  fissured  and  pre- 
ited  a  leathery  and  corrugated  appearance.  They  were  covered  with 
hin  layer  of  foul-smelling  greenish,  sticky  pus. 

Symptoms. — Rarely,  as  when  an  acute  pericarditis  is  the  exciting 
186,  the  onset  is  gradual.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  at  first  will  be 
)8e  of  simple  pericarditis.  Later  when  the  distention  has  become 
iat,  pressure  symptoms  on  neighboring  organs  and  functional  disturb- 
268  of  the  heart  will  occur.  If,  however , perforation  has  been  produced, 
her  by  erosion  or  a  trauma,  the  onset  is  sudden.  The  patient  is 
>cked  and  cyanosed  and  complains  of  shortness  of  breath,  precordial 
in  or  oppression  and  palpitation.  The  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  and 
ere  may  be  fainting  attacks.  Dysphagia  due  to  pressure  on  the  esopha- 
8  has  been  noted  also.  The  cUnical  picture  is  not  unlike  that  seen 
pneumothorax  (McPhedran). 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  striking  and  characteristic,  so  markedly 
t  that  they  almost  invariably  suggest  the  diagnosis  although  observed 
r  the  first  time. 

Inspection, — There  may  be  a  noticeable  bulging  of  the  precordium; 
is  may  be  very  marked.  The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  to  be 
'tained  by  inspection  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  apex  beat  and  the 
rdiac  impulse.  In  the  recumbent  position  the  apex  beat  and  cardiac 
ipulse  are  not  seen  but  when  the  patient  assumes  the  upright  or  lateral 
'Sture  or  bends  forward  they  reappear.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
r  or  gas,  obeying  the  law  of  gravity,  always  occupies  the  uppermost 
►rtion  of  the  sac. 

Percussion, — This  is  often  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  In  the 
cumbent  position  there  is  a  high-pitched  tympanitic  note  over  the  area 

normal  cardiac  dulness  and  extending  as  low  as  the  fifth  rib.  When 
e  patient  sits  up  the  upper  portion  of  the  precordium  is  tympanitic 
id  the  lower  portion  dull.  With  the  patient  lying  on  the  right  side  an 
ea  of  dulness  may  be  obtained  along  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to 
'yond  the  left  border  and  extending  from  the  second  interspace  down- 
*rd  to  liver  dulness.     Stokes  obtained  a  '*  cracked  pof  sound  in  his 

^  Buffalo  Med.  Jour.,  May,  1909. 
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Auscultation, — The  auscultatory  signs  are  distinctive.     In  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  there  has  been  heard  over  the  precordium  a  rhythmic, 
churning  and  splashing  sound  distinctly  metallic  in  quality.    In  some 
instances  metallic  tinkling  or  *'mill  wheel"  sounds  (the  bruit  de  la  ro'vz 
hydraulique  of  the  older  French  writers)  are  heard.     The  sound  has  be«ti 
likened  also  to  that  made  by  an  old-fashioned  churn  (Meigs).     Stoke-^'^ 
description  has  been  quoted  frequently:  "A  series  of  sounds  was  observ"  a- 
ble  which  I  had  never  before  met  with.     It  is  difficult  or  impossible     'to 
convey  in  words  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  then  present€^<l. 
They  were  not  the  rasping  sound  of  indurated  lymph  or  the  leather  cre^sik 
of  Collin,  nor  those  proceeding  from  pericarditis  with  valvular  murmvar, 
but  a  mixture  of  the  various  attrition  murmurs  with  a  large  crepitatixig 
and  a  gurgUng  sound,  while  to  all  these  phenomena  was  added  a  distirx  ct 
metallic  character."     These  metallic  sounds  may  be  louder  on  inspiratLon 
than  on  expiration  and  may  vary  in  intensity  from  time  to  time  without 
apparent  reason.     They  may  also  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  t:  le 
chest. 

About  one-third  of  the  cases  have  recovered.  In  four  of  the  reccn.'tly 
reported  cases  radiographic  or  fluoroscopic  examination  has  aided  in  t:  he 
diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — Experience  has  shown,  even  from  the  limited  number  of 
cases  on  record,  that  there  is  a  little  likelihood  of  pneumopericardium  being 
mistaken  for  something  else  or  vice  versa.     Three  remote  possibilities 
present  themselves:  (1)    Metalhc  succussion  sounds  may  be  produced 
by  the  heart  in  a  hydro-  or  pyopneumothorax  and  in  these  conditions  the 
cardiac  area  of  dulness  may  be  replaced  by  tympany.     In  pneumo- 
pericardium the  sounds  are  louder  and  more  localized  ^nd  the  apex  beat 
disappears  and  reappears  with  change  of  posture.     (2)  An  area  of  tym- 
pany to  the  left  and  beneath  the  heart,  is  sometimes  present  in  cases  of 
diaphragmatic  abscess  containing  gas.     The  tympanitic  area  does  not 
obscure  the  area  of  normal  cardiac  dulness  in  the  recumbent  posture  nor  is 
it  above  the  dull  area  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture.     (3)  A  large  area 
9f  gastric  tympany  associated  with  metallic,  rumbling  sounds  in  the 
stomach.     The  sounds  are  not  rhythmic  nor  does  the  tympany  replace 
the  area  of  cardiac  dulness. 

ADHESIVE  PERICARDITIS 

Etiology. — Chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  may  be  the  final  stage  of  tb^ 
acute  fibrinous  form,  although  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  observer 
to  follow  this  change.  The  adherent  type  is  most  frequently  encountered 
years  after  the  initial  mischief,  and  almost  invariably  presents  itself 
in  some  form  of  cardiac  embarrassment.  Acute  rheumatic  fever  is  the 
most  frequent  predisposing  cause.  In  the  absence  of  a  history  of  tto 
infection,  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  the  next  most  important  factor.  A 
tuberculous  origin  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  suspected,  especially  if  the 
patient  presents  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  either  latent  or  active. 
Brooks  and  Lippencotf-  in  a  study  of  1000  protocols  found  160  instances 
of  pericarditis,  61  of  which  were  of  the  chronic  adhesive  type.     Of  these 

^  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  1854,  p.  22. 
'  Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sc,  December,  1909. 
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ses  tuberculosis  was  the  apparent  etiological  factor  in  17.  Hoist' 
1  evidences  of  adhesive  pericarditis  in  61  cases  among  1586  autopsies, 
rculoeis  was  present  in  10  of  the  61  cases  (see  "Tuberculous  Peri- 
tis,"  p.  656).  Sicard  among  2000  autopsies  found  adhesive  peri- 
tis  in  77  instances.  The  condition  may  be  expected,  therefore,  in 
t  4  per  cent,  of  all  cases  coming  to  autopsy. 

[(wbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  adhesive  pericarditis  are  en- 
tered. (1)  The  adhesions  may  obhterate  only  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
al  sac  (see  Fig.  218).     (2)  Obliteration  of  the  sac  may  be  complete 


Fio.  380.— Chrc 


380).  (3)  The  sac  may  bo  obliterated  and  in  addition  is  adherent 
irrounding  structures  (mediastino-pericarditis)  (Fig.  381).     (4)  As  a 

of  a  multiple  serositis.  When  old  the  fibrous  tissue  is  dense  and 
'i  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  heart  without  tearing  the  latter. 
n  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures  the  heart,  lungs  and 
&8tinal  contents  cannot  be  separated  and  must  be  removed  en  masse. 
he  heart  muscle  itself  is  apt  to  present  degenerative  changes  and 

is  very  commonly  an  a.s8oeiated  endocarditis,  in  common  with 
c  insufficiency   and  general  arterio-sclerosis,  adhesive  pericarditis 

produces  the  most  extreme  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  met 
When  symptoms  do  arise  they  are  usually  due   to  myocardial 
^68  which  may  have  developed  concomitantly  with  the  pericardial 
ige  or  independently. 

athological  Physiology. — The  mechanical  effects  upon  the  circula- 
due  to  the  adhesions  are  described  by  Hirschfelder  as  follows:  (1) 
'  North  Magatin  for  Laegtvidenakoben,  October,  1914,  Ixxv. 
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The  work  of  the  ventricle  is  increased  by  the  tug  upon  the  adbefflons. 
(2)  The  filling  of  the  heart  may  be  hindered  by  strangulation  of  the  ven* 
cava.  At  each  contraction  the  heart  must  not  only  drive  out  the  blood, 
but  must  pull  on  its  harness  of  adhesions.  The  additional  work  wiU 
de[>end  on  the  tightness  of  the  adhesions  and  the  weight  and  rigidity  of 
the  structures  pulled.  Adhesions  between  the  ribs  and  diaphragm 
cause  the  greatest  effort.  (3)  The  emptying  of  the  heart  and  tie  flow 
through  the  aorta  may  be  hindered  by  the  tugging  of  adhesions  upon  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

As  the  result  of  the  increased  work  the  heart  hypertrophies  justu 
it  does  in  the  presence  of  chronic  endocarditis.     As  degenerative  changes 


are  relatively  common  in  the  heart  muscle,  either  as  the  reeult  of  tbe 
fibrosis  extending  in  from  the  pericardium  or  as  an  independent  aflfectica, 
compensation  is  apt  to  fail  if  the  heart  is  subjected  to  an  undue  gtnin- 
When  compensation  fails,  it  may  present  the  clinical  picture  of  failunci 
the  left  ventricle  with  marked  dysjinea  or  pjilmpnary  edema:  or  itmij 
manifest  itself  chiefly  by  the  signs  of  venous  stasis  sucn  as  occur  in  ftihn* 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Hirschfelder  states  that  the  type  of  broken  com- 
pensation will  depend  on  whether  the  adhesions  are  greatest  over  the 
left  or  over  the  right  ventricle. 

Death  is  seldom  due  to  the  pericarditis  itself.  It  occurs  either  u  the 
result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  or  to  exhauBticai  of 
the  heart  as  the  result  of  some  intercurrent  affection. 
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The  relative  frequency  of  the  condition  and  the  fact  that  it  is  enconn- 
d  far  more  often  at  the  autopsy  table  than  during  life  indicate  that, 
3pt  under  unusual  circumstances,  the  lesion  is  not  of  great  importance. 
5]rmptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  which  suggest  the  presence  of 
erent  pericarditis.  In  what  has  been  designated  as  the  silent  group, 
existence  of  adhesive  pericarditis  escapes  notice  entirely  as  there  are 
her  symptoms  nor  signs  referable  to  the  heart. 
In  the  group  in  which  the  ill  health  is  obviously  cardiac  in  origin  the 
>gnition  of  adhesive  pericarditis  will  depend  largely  on  the  thorough- 
3  of  the  physical  examination.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  hypertrophy 
lilatation  of  the  heart  is  purely  cardiac  in  origin,  or  that  it  is  secondary 
vascular  or  renal  disease,  the  true  cause  will  not  be  suspected.  Fur- 
rmore,  it  only  too  frequently  happens  that  in  addition  to  the  adherent 
icardium  there  is  also  an  endocarditis.  Under  these  circumstances 
3  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  endocarditis  is  the  only  condition 
isent.  Whether  cardiac  murmurs  are  present  or  not,  adhesive  peri- 
ditis  is  to  be  thought  of  in  a  young  adult  if  there  is  a  history  of  acute 
lumatic  fever  followed  by  endocarditis,  and  especially  so  if  the  cardiac 
lure  is  more  marked  or  the  cardiac  enlargement  more  extensive  than 
J  endocardial  damage  seems  to  warrant.  An  additional  point  of  some 
portance  is  the  fact  that  in  young  individuals  apparently  suffering 
m  endocarditis,  an  adherent  pericardium  is  to  be  suspected  when  the 
ui;  does  not  respond  to  digitalis. 

The  recognition  of  adhesive  pericarditis  seems  to  be  as  uncertain  to- 
^  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  Corvisart^  expressed  the  diagnostic  diffi- 
ties  as  follows:  "From  its  insensible  attack,  from  its  secret  progress, 
ses  in  most  cases  a  difficulty  often  insurmountable  in  the  diagnosis 
fchis  inflammation.  -  If  we  attend  to  the  few  observations  transmitted 
us  on  this  point  of  practice,  we  know  not  by  what  signs  to  distinguish 
attack,  what  symptoms  accompany  its  progress;  hence  we  are  obhged 
^ant  tiiat  all  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  this  disease  are  so  vague, 
.t  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  a  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
lervations  of  this  kind  can  throw  much  light  on  its  history.'*  Gee  has 
►ressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  discovery  of  adherent  pericardium  we 
iom  ^et  farther  than  a  guess. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  diagnosis  of 
lerent  pericarditis  can  be  made  unless  systolic  retraction  of  the  inter- 
ces  is  present.  The  retraction  is  systolic  in  time  and  occurs  in  the 
ion  of  the  apex.  Systolic  retraction  also  should  be  looked  for  poste- 
•ly  on  the  left  side  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Broadbent's 
i}.  In  extreme  cases  the  costal  cartilages  or  xyphoid  cartilage  may 
pulled  in  with  each  systole.  Epigastric  systolic  retraction  is  a  normal 
tnomenon  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  aforementioned  forms. 
The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  not  of  much  value  as  it  re- 
ibles  that  encountered  either  in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
stolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins  is  cited  as  an  evidence  of  adherent 
[carditis,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  relatively  httle  value. 
Palpation. — The  most  notable  finding  on  palpation  is  the  presence  of 
jtoUc  shock.  This  sign  ranks  with  systolic  retraction  as  being  the 
it  important  evidence  of  the  existence  of  obUterative  pericarditis. 

"Elssay  on  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels,"  Eng.  Trans,  by 
!8,  1812. 
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The  pulsus  paradoxus  is  commonly  present,  but  its  diagnostic  value  ia 
relatively  unimportant. 

Percussion.— If  the  pericarditis  is  also  associated  with  a  medios- 
tinitis,  percussion  may  show  that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  is 
immovable  and  does  not  change  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
normal  lateral  mobility  of  the  heart  upon  change  of  posture,  does  not 


% 


Fig.  382.— Chronic  adhpsivo  iicrifftniilis.  Tliia  sijcciuien  LUuatraCGa  ilit  ■'  Zi 
lirri."  so  called  owins  tu  the  resemblance  ot  the  exinJate  to  the  sugar  ieiag  on  u 
ia  generally  met  with  in  assoeiaCion  with  "pericardial  pscudooirrhosis  ottheliver.' 
men  from  the  Lankcnau  Hospital.  Philadelphia.) 


A  uscullalion. — There  are  no  auscultatory  signs  distinctive  of  adhesive 
pericarditis.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out  endocardial  murmurs  may 
be  present.  If  they  are,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  \'itiate 
a  diagnosis  of  adherent  pericardium  inasmuch  as  the  association  is  a 
frequent  one.  Among  46  ca-ws  in  which  a  presystoHc  apical  murmur 
occurred  without  mitral  stenosis,  Phear'  found  that  20  were  associated 
>  lancet,  1895,  ii,  716. 
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with  adhesive  pericarditis.  The  explanation  which  has  been  offered  to 
explain  this  murmur  is  that  vibrations  may  be  set  up  by  the  current  pro- 
pelled from  a  dilated  and  hypertrophied  auricle  into  a  ventricle  whose 
muscular  walls  are  deficient  in  tone. 

Auscultation  of  the  lungs  may  reveal  bronchovesicular  breathing  at 
the  left  scapular  angle  due  to  compression  of  the  lung. 

Pick's  Disease  or  Pericardial  Pseudo-cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — ^When 
in  addition  to  the  pericardium,  the  mediastinum,  pleura,  liver  and  omen- 
tum are  also  involved,  we  have  what  has  been  described  as  pericardial 
p3eudo-i:iiTh(jsis  of  the  liver,  or  Pick's  disease.  The  heart  and  liver  are 
covered  witli  a  thick  white  layer  of  inflammatory  product,  giving  them 
the  apiJearance  of  being  coated  with  an  "icing,"  hence  the  German  name 
^'Zuekerguss  Leber  and  Herz"  (Fig.  382).  The  condition  is  often 
tuberculous  in  origin.  Head  has  collected  55  cases  from  the  literature  and 
added  4.  This  symptom-complex,  sometimes  called  multiple  serositis, 
present.^  the  clinical  picture  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Ascites  and  dropsy 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  the  most  prominent  signs  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  remaius  free  from  edema.  Jaundice  is  absent  or  very  tran- 
uent  in  character,  and  aside  from  the  ascites  there  is  no  other  evidence 
of  portal  obstruction.  Dyspnea  and  engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck  are  usually  present  in  Pick's  disease,  but  the  frequency  of  asso- 
ciated cardiorenal  disease  in  true  cirrhosis  is  apt  to  produce  the  same 
phenomena. 

The  recognition  of  this  condition  will  depend,  almost  entirely  on  the 
detection  of  the  signs  indicative  of  adhesive  pericarditis.  If  such  signs 
are  present  the  diagnosis  is  possible,  otherwise  the  assumption  is  certain 
to  be  that  of  ciirhosis  of  the  liver  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM 

Introduction. — Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
easily  determined.  Changes  in  the  heart  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  extremely  difficult  to  recognize.  Although  the  term  "heart  dfe- 
ease"  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  associated  with  a  valvular  defect  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  carry 
on  its  functions  is  dependent,  almost  entirely,  on  the'  condition  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  The  majority  of  valvular  defects  are  for  a  long  time,  and, 
in  some  instances  always,  of  secondary  importance.  So  long  as  the 
cardiac  muscle  remains  healthy,  the  heart,  subject  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  is  capable  of  performing  its  work  as  effectively- a&  a  normal  heart. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  such  a  heart  is  functionally  normal  und^ 
ordinary  conditions;  it  cannot  often  withstand  unusual  demands.  When, 
however,  the  heart  muscle  becomes  exhausted  as  the  result  of  compensa- 
tion having  reached  its  limit  or  when  the  muscle  becomes  impaired 
through  degenerati\*e  changes,  with  or  without  a  valvular  defect,  the 
most  serious  circulatory  disturbances  take  place.  The  diagnosis  of 
structural  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  is  often  b6set'  with'  difficulty. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognized;  so  too  is  the 
dilatation  which  succeeds  hypertrophy.  Degenerative  changes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  often  entirely  overlooked  although  the  etiological  factor 
should,  in  many  instances,  put  us  on  our  guard.  This  is  pMtrticularly 
true  in  cases  of  diphtheria  where  it  is  well  recognized  that  acute  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  muscle  are  relatively  common  and  may  end  fatally 
unless  the  possibilities  of  such  a  lesion  arc  recognized.  Brpadbent  has  stated 
the  case  very  clearly.  ''Too  commonly  no  attempt  is  made  to recognixe 
the  existence  and  extent  of  degeneration  or  dilatation.  The  symptoms 
due  to  derangement  of  the  circulation  force  themselves  upon  tne  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  man,  but  no  murmur  being  detected,  the  only  diag- 
nosis ventured  upon  is  that  of  *weak  heart,'  a  vague  term  which  covers 
the  entire  ground,  from  temporary  functional  debility  to  disease  inevi- 
tably and  imminently  fatal." 

The  structural  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  heart  are:  (1) 
hypertrophy,  which  mMV  be  physiological  or  pathological;  (2)  dilatationof 
one  or  more  of  the  chambers;  (3)  degenerative  changes,  which  maybe 
acute  or  chronic;  (4)  unusual  conditions  such  as  s>'phLilitic  gummat»r 
abscess  and  aneurism. 

HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 

The  size  of  the  heart  is  proi)ortionate  to  the  body  weight,  and  to* 
lesser  extent  to  stature.  In  an  adult  man  the  normal  heart  averagCsSW 
prams  in  weight ;  in  an  adult  woman,  250  grams.  As  the  result  of  discs* 
the  weight  of  the  heart  may  be  enormously  increased  beyond  these  to^ 
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FlO.  3B(. — DilAtation.      {Jtfftraon  Medical  CalUgt  Muicum.^ 
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iDces  have  been  recorded  ia  which  the  heart  weighed  1700  and  2500 
IS  respectively.  In  men  the  weight  of  the  heart  to  the  whole  body  is 
it  1  to  170;  in  women  it  is  1  to  183. 

lypertrophy  may  affect  one  chamber  only,  but  this  is  unusual.  The 
iber  to  be  first  affected  is  that  one  which  first  is  subjected  to  an  un- 
1  amount  of  work.  Generally  speaking  the  left  ventricle  is  the  cham- 
n  which  the  hj-pertrophy  is  most  marked  even  when  other  portions  of 
leart  are  involved  also  (see  Fig.  193). 

'wo  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  recognized:  {1}  simple  enlargement, 
Dut  change  in  the  size  of  the  cavities;  and  (2)  hypertrophy  plus  dila- 
n  of  the  cavities,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  eccentric  enlargement. 
383,  384,  and  385  show  very  well  the  change  from  simple  hyper- 
ly  to  dilatation. 


87.— A  large  h; 


large  bypertrophied  heart  ci 
of  cwrcborenal  diseaite.     {Jt 


ormerly  another  form  of  hypertrophy  was  described,  namely,  the 
lied  concentric  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  this  state  the  muscle 
emendously  thickened  and  the  cavity  diminished  in  size.  This 
ition  is  now  recognized  as  a  post-mortem  change.  It  is  not  infre- 
itly  seen  when  the  autopsy  has  been  held  within  six  hours  of  death 
Ik  due  to  rigor  mortis. 

lypertrophy  of  the  heart  consists  of  an  increase  in  either  the  number 
e  size  of  the  muscle  cells,  or  both.  In  addition  there  is  also  an  increase 
c  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  fat.     The  hypertrophied  muscle  is 
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of  a  brownish-red  color  and  the  consistency  is  markedly  increased. 
Slight  degrees  of  hypertrophy  are  not  apt  to  cause  any  disturbance  but 
when  the  enlargement  becomes  excessive  the  mere  size  of  the  organ  may 
produce  cardiac  symptoms.  That  lack  of  space  may  mechanically  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  heart  is  shown  in  Fig.  386.  The  most  extreme 
degrees  of  hypertrophy  are  those  which  occur  as  the  result  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, chronic  adherent  pericarditis  and  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic 
nephritis  (Fig-.  387). 

Physiological  Hypertrophy 

At  birth  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ventricles  is  the  same  but 
as  the  left  ventricle  thereafter  assumes  the  chief  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  circulation  it  becomes  physiologically  hypertrophied  to  meet  the 
demand.  Throughout  adult  life  the  heart  possesses  the  abiUty  to  in- 
crease its  muscular  power  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  skeletal 
muscles  respond  to  increased  work  or  exercise.  The  hypertrophy  under 
these  circumstances  is,  however,  rarely  of  the  extreme  degree  that  occurs 
as  the  result  of  pathological  conditions. 

The  normal  heart  may,  therefore,  become  hypertrophied  as  the  result 
of  laborious  occupations  or  as  the  result  of  athletics.  The  effect  of  com- 
petitive athletics  upon  the  heart  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
during  the  past  decade.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  literature  on 
the  subject  opinions  as  to  the  hurtfulness  or  harmlessness  of  competitive 
athletics  are  extremely  contradictory.  That  some  hypertrophy  does 
occur  is  unquestioned  but  as  to  whether  the  heart  also  becomes  dilated  or 
whether  it  later  in  life  becomes  more  susceptible  to  endocardial  and 
myocardial  changes  is  still  open  to  question.  In  a  recent  study  of  the 
effect  of  rowing  upon  the  young  adult  heart  Lee,  Dodd  and  Young* 
found  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the  heart  of  men  who 
have  been  rowing  for  two  to  four  years,  and  men  who  have  been  rowing 
over  ten  years.  The  hearts  of  these  two  groups  are  very  slightly  larger 
than  the  hearts  of  a  younger  group  who  have  not  as  yet  participated  in 
serious  competitive  rowing.  These  differences  seem  to  be  explained  by 
the  differences  in  age  and  development. 

One  is  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  if  the  heart  is  organically  sound 
excessive  work,  aside  from  causing  sUght  physiological  hypertrophy  will 
cause  no  permanent  damage.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
apparent  deleterious  effect  of  athletics  in  later  life  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
changed  habits.  The  man  who  participates  in  athletic  competition,  only 
too  frequently,  upon  leaving  college  ceases  exercising  and  leads  a  sed- 
entary life.  As  a  result  the  cardiac  as  well  as  the  skeletal  muscles,  be- 
come flabby  and  weak. 

Pregnancy  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  causes  of  physiological  hyper- 
trophy but  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  pregnant  women  is  probably  more 
apparent  than  real.  Owing  to  the  high  position  of  the  diaphragm  in 
pregnancy  the  heart  is  displaced  upward  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
is  increased  because  the  heart  is  brought  closer  to  the  chest  wall,  and 
also  because  it  lies  more  horizontally. 

Sjrmptoms  and  Signs  of  Physioiogical  Hypertrophy. — Synaptoms  aie 
usually  wanting  in  physiological  hypertrophy  except  immediately  after 

^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.j  Sept.  30,  1915. 
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severe  exertion.  At  this  time  there  may  be  a  sense  of  throbbing  in  the 
Teasels  of  the  neck  and  of  the  heart  itself.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
there  are  no  untoward  symptoms. 

Physical  signs  are  also  trivial  as  the  hypertrophy  is  rarely  as  marked 
as  that  occurring  in  pathological  conditions.  Visible  displacement  of  the 
apex  beat  is  not  conspicuous.  Percussion  usually  shows  some  increase  in 
the  cardiac  dimensions.  On  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  loud  and 
slightly  more  prolonged  than  normal  and  the  second  sound  is  not 
accentuated.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  slight,  such  as  occurs  in  ath- 
letes, the  blood -pressure  is  normal.  Slight  degrees  of  hypertrophy  can 
best  be  determined  by  means  of  the  X-rays.  The  examination  is  made 
with  the  patient  standing.  The  X-ray  tube  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
mid-portion  of  the  thorax  at  a  distance  of  7  feet  (teleoroentgenography) . 

Physiological  hypertrophy  may  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  if  the 
heart  is  overacting  when  the  individual  is  at  rest.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  cardiac  impulse  is  seen  to  be  heaving  or  diffuse,  the  second 
sound  accentuated  and  the  blood -pressure  is  raised. 

Hypertrophy  as  the  Result  of  Disease 

Hypertrophy  may  occur  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart  itself  or 
as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions  in  other  portions  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.  Hypertrophy  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  defensive  action.  In  order  to  overcome  a  valvular  defect  or  the  in- 
creased arterial  resistance  the  heart  hypertrophies  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  amount  of  work  demanded  of  it.  Adami  and  Nicholls  classify 
the  causes  of  hypertrophy  as  follows: 

I.  Obstruction  to  egress  of  blood. 

(a)  Endocardial,  from  stenosis  of  one  of  the  valves. 
(6)  Arterial,  from  diminution  of  the  arterial  lumen,  sclerosis,  con- 
traction of  the  smaller  arteries,  etc. 
(c)  Pericardial,  from  complete  synechia. 
II.  Increa.se  in  the  volume  of  blood  to  be  propelled. 

(a)  Actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulating  blood,  plethora, 

Munich  beer  heart,  etc. 
(fc)  From  regurgitation,  as  in  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence. 
III.  Increase  in  rate  of  blood  flow. 

(a)  From  tachycardia,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre. 
(6)  As  a  response  to  systemic  needs,  as  in  the  athlete.     (This  has 
been  considered  under  physiological  hypertrophy.) 

In  practically  all  of  these  conditions  the  hypertrophy  first  manifests 
itself  in  the  left  ventricle  but  as  time  goes  on,  whether  becau.se  of  exces- 
sive work,  or  because  the  exciting  cause  constantly  increases  the  demand 
T  additional  effort,   the  hypertrophy  becomes  general.     The  hyper- 
)phy  manifests  itself  first  in  the  right  ventricle  as  the  result  of  fetal  or 
■A^ngenital  heart  disease  and  as  the  result  of  certain  pulmonary  affec- 
ons  (fibrosis  of  the  lungs,  emphysema,  etc.). 
Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart. — This  is  ljy  far  the  commonest  cause 
of  hypertrophy  and  has  been  considered  under  "  Chronic  Valvular  Dis- 
ease" (p.  710). 
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Ghronic  Adhesive  Pericarditis, — As  the  result  of  adhesions  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  and,  often,  with  the  mediastinal  tis- 
sues, the  action  of  the  heart  is  seriously  embarrassed.     The  additional 
work  then  thrown  upon  the  heart  often  leads  to  an  enormous  degree  of 
hypertrophy. 

Arteriosclerosis  and  Chronic  Nephritis, — Next  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  arterio-sclerosis  when  associated  with  chronic  glomerulo-nephritis 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hypertrophy.     Hypertrophy  arising  under 
these  conditions  has  been  considered  under  chronic  aortitis  or  arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  181). 

^^ Munich  Beer  Heart. ^^ — Excessive  eating  and  drinking  is  a  common 
cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  occurs  with  great  frequency  in 
those  who  consume  large  quantities  of  beer.  A  heart  which  becomes 
enlarged  as  the  result  of  excessive  beer  drinking  has  been  called  the 
*^  Munich  beer  heart, "  although  the  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city, 
nor  is  it  confined  exclusively  to  beer.  Excessive  eating  and  drinking 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  temporary  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
heart,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  tension  in  the  arteries.  This 
is  due  to  the  temporary  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
stimulation  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  by  the  products  of  metabolism 
and  also  because  the  excessive  ingestion  of  liquids  temporarily  increases 
the  total  amount  of  blood  (Stmmpell).  This  so-called  plethoric  condition 
is  usually  seen  in  middle-aged  individuals  who  indulge  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  lead  a  sedentary  life.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  properly  belong  under  this  category. 

Tachycardia. — Enlargement  of  the  heart  often  occurs  as  the  result  of 
increased  cardiac  action.  The  most  typical  example  of  this  form  of 
hypertrophy  is  seen  in  Graves'  disease.  In  some  instances  the  rapid 
heart  action  and  the  goitre  may  constitute  the  only  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Neurotic  individuals  often  suffer  from  tachycardia  and  slight 
cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Symptoms. — Even  extreme  degrees  of  hypertrophy  may  exist  for  a 
long  time  without  producing  symptoms.  This  is  natural  as  the  hyper- 
trophy develops  as  a  defensive  measure  and  for  varying  periods  of  time 
the  circulatory  mechanism  suffers  no  inconvenience.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  increased  amount  of  work  tends  to  exhaust  the  muscle  or  the 
demands  on  it  become  so  great  that  compensation  can  no  longer  be 
maintained. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  usually  present  before  the  heart  becomes 
definitely  insufficient.  Thus  there  may  be  transient  attacks  of  faintnefs 
or  dizziness,  palpitation,  or  an  annoying  sense  of  fluttering  of  the  heart. 
Shortness  of  breath  or  a  sense  of  precordial  oppression  is  common,  esp^- 
ciallv  after  exertion.  In  some  instances  the  violent  action  of  the  hewt 
may  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  throbbing  sensations  m 
the  head  and  neck  and  to  pulsatile  noises  in  the  ears.  Finally,  dilata- 
tion supervenes  and  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  failing  ccan- 
pcnsation  appear.  These  differ  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring 
in  chronic  valvular  disease. 

Physical  Sigtfs. — Inspection. — The  apex  beat  is  displaced  downwd 
and  outward.  It  may  be  but  slightly  removed  from  its  normal  position^ 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  marked  hypertrophy,  it  may  be  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
interspace  and  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  mid-axillary  line.     The  cardiac 
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pulse  is  seen  as  a  gentle  heave.  In  very  thick-chested  individuals 
ther  the  apex  beat  nor  the  heaving  impulse  may  be  visible,  even  when 
onsiderable  degree  of  hypertrophy  is  present. 

Palpation. — This  serves  to  confirm  the  location  of  the  apex  beat  and 
3  the  rather  diffuse  and  heaving  character  of  the  impulse.  By  pal- 
ion  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  can  be  roughly  estimated  by  the 
sngth  of  the  impulse.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  not  only  felt  to  be 
cible  and  diffuse  but  in  addition  the  overlying  ribs  may  be  distinctly 
ed.     The  forcibleness  of  the  impulse  is  sometimes  better  appreciated 

pressing  the  fingers  into  the  intercostal  spaces. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  due  in  large  part  to  high 
terial  tension  (chronic  nephritis,  lead  poisoning,  gout,  etc.)  the  pulse 
11  feel  full  and  tense.  It  usually  takes  considerable  pressure  to  com- 
etely  obliterate  the  pulse.     In  such  cases  the  blood-pressure  is  always 

gh.  .  .  •  . 

Percussian, — Unless  the  hypertrophy  is  very  slight  the  area  of  cardiac 

Illness  will  be  found  to  be  increased  downward  and  to  the  left.     Dulness 

)  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  also  increased  due  to  the  dilatation  and 

ypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Auscultation, — Unless  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  chronic  valvular 

isease  or  slight  dilatation  is  also  present,  no  murmurs  arc  heard.     The 

ret  sound  is  loud,  low-pitched  and  more  prolonged  than  normal  and  gives 

le  impression  of  a  powerfully  contracting  muscle.     The  second  sound  is 

sually  very  distinct  at  the  apex.     At  the  aortic  area  the  second  sound 

lay  be  accentuated  and  ringing  in  character.     In  such  cases  there  is 

sually  present  a  chronic  aortitis.     Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  at  the 

pex  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  oncoming  dilatation  of  the  left 

entricle. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy  one  or  all  of  the  chambers  of  the 
3art  may  be  involved.  In  mitral  stenosis,  for  instance,  distention  of  the 
ft  auricle  may,  for  a  time,  be  the  only  evidence  of  dilatation.  As  the 
ick  pressure  becomes  greater  and  greater  the  right  ventricle  also  be- 
•mes  dilated  as  does  also  finally  the  right  auricle.  Generally  speaking, 
e  use  of  the  term  ** dilatation  of  the  heart"  has  reference  to  dilatation 
the  left  ventricle,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  right  ventricle  is  also  dilated. 

An  increase  in  the  capacity  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers  of  the 
art  may  be  due  to  temporary  distention  or  to  permanent  dilatation. 
''  the  term  distention  we  have  in  mind  a  condition  in  which  the  chamber 
larges  temporarily  as  the  result  of  some  unusual  physiological  demand, 
d  when  this  requirement  has  ceased  the  normal  condition  returns. 
lus  in  cases  of  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency  the  right  ventricle  may 
2ome  distended  temporarily  as  the  result  of  exertion  necessitating 
»t  muscular  and  intrathoracic  straining.  In  such  cases  the  valvular 
fice  is  stretched  as  the  result  of  the  distention  of  the  ventricle  and  a 
kage  occurs.  In  like  manner  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
npensated  valvular  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  disten- 
Q  and  not  a  dilatation,  even  if  the  condition  is  permanent  and  not 
ttporary.  The  distention  is  caused  by  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
J  left  ventricle  is  forced  to  handle.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
pertrophy  quickly  takes  place  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  work. 
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When,  however,  the  heart  muscle  no  longer  responds  to  this  demand  for 
increased  work,  the  ventricle  then  becomes  pathologically  distended  or 
dilated  (Fig.  385). 

Dilatation  is  seen  in  the  most  characteristic  aspects  when  the  heart 
muscle  is  the  seat  of  degenerative  changes.  Thus  as  the  result  of  fatty  or 
fibroid  degeneration  the  muscle  becomes  weak,  ineflScient  and  unable  to 
meet  the  normal  demands.  Inability  of  the  ventricle  to  properly  empty 
itself  quickly  leads  to  dilatation. 

That  an  anatomical  defect  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  dilatation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  hearts  are  seen  at  the  autopsy  table  in  which  marked 
degenerative  changes  have  taken  place  and  yet  these  hearts  during  life 
have  performed  their  work  fairly  satisfactorily  and  without  becoming 
dilated.  Mackenzie  believes  that  the  loss  of  muscular  tonicity  is  the 
essential  feature  of  dilatation.  So  long  as  the  tonicity  remains  unim- 
paired, or  is  only  slightly  diminished,  dilatation  does  not  occur  even  when 
there  is  present  a  serious  anatomical  lesion.  When,  however,  the  tonicity 
is  lost  either  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  hypertrophied  muscle  or 
because  of  disease,  the  heart  dilates. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally.  Thus  if  extra  work  is 
suddenly  demanded  of  the  left  ventricle  as  the  result  of  clamping  the  aorta, 
the  chamber  dilates  (physiologically  distends)  and  the  systolic  output  is 
diminished.  In  healthy  hearts  there  occurs,  as  the  result  of  increased 
tonicity,  an  increase  in  the  systolic  output  and  the  ventricle  empties  itself 
properly.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  is  too  great  or  the  muscle  is  in- 
capable of  responding,  the  ventricle  becomes  pathologically  dilated 
(Frank,  Hirschf elder). 

Dilatation,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  as  the 
result  of  loss  of  muscle  tone,  a  diseased  heart  muscle  or  one  which  finally 
exhausts  its  reserve  power  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  extra  work 
demanded  of  it. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  dilatation 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  excessive  muscular  exertion,  especially  in  in- 
dividuals out  of  training  or  as  the  result  of  toxic  processes,  such  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia.  Sudden  mental  shock  also  may 
lead  to  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Chronic  dilatation  is  often  associated  with  or  is  the  sequel  of  hyper- 
trophy. It  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  inadequate  nutrition  and  in- 
creased endocardial  pressure  and  to  an  increased  demand  for  hypertrophy. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  are  very  commonly  associated 
with  dilatation.  At  the  autopsy  table  the  dilated  heart  is  found  to  be 
much  enlarged  and  distended  with  blood.  The  walls  are  thin,  flabby, 
softer  than  normal  and  often  pale  in  color  from  fatty  changes.  Becauseof 
thinness  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  this  chamber  usually  shows  the 
most  marked  evidence  of  dilatation.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
are  widely  dilated  and  the  septa  may  bulge  toward  the  less  aflfected  side. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  of  Dilatation. — The  symptoms  of  car- 
diac dilatation  vary  greatly.  They  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
slight  dyspnea  and  a  sense  of  precordial  oppression  after  exertion.  Hi 
however,  the  ventricle  habitually  fails  to  expel  all  of  its  contents,  the 
symptoms  become  more  and  more  marked  and  the  failure  of  the  circuhr 
tion  manifests  itself  in  distant  organs  and  tissues.  The  subcutaneous 
tissues  become  edematous,  the  lungs  congested,  effusions  take  place  in  the 
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US  cavities  and  the  liver  becomes  engorged.     The  urine  is  scanty  in 

►unt,  of  a  high  specific  gravity  and  contains  much  albumen. 

3ften  there  will  be  present  reflex  sensory  symptoms  as  shown  by  areas 

yperalgesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  left  chest,  axillary  fold  and 

sternomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  (Mackenzie)  (see  p.  44). 

rhe  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  as  follows:  Displacement  of  the 

c  beat  downward  and  outward;  diffuse  pulsation;  the  evidences  of 

jral  venous  engorgement;  marked  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  in  the 

isverse  diameter;  the  presence  of  murmurs  of  relative  insufficiency  at 

mitral  and  tricuspid  areas;  and  loss  of  the  muscular  quality  of  the 

;  sound. 

The  subject  of  failing  compensation  is  considered  more  in  detail  under 

heading  chronic  valvular  disease. 

MYOCARDITIS 

The  term  myocarditis  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is 
ained  because,  by  common  usage,  it  implies  disease  of  the  myocardium, 
ictly  speaking  myocarditis  is  a  misnomer  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
iditions  embraced  under  the  term,  are  of  a  degenerative  rather  than 
an  inflammatory  nature.  These  changes  impair  the  structure  and 
ictional  activity  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  may  affect  all  or  only  a 
•tion  of  the  myocardium.  In  many  instances  the  ganglia  and  nerves 
the  heart  are  also  involved.  The  severity  of  the  lesion  will  depend  in 
ae  cases,  on  its  extent  and  in  others,  on  its  location.  The  location  is 
extremely  important  factor  for  if  the  muscle  fibers  composing  the  car- 
c  conduction  path  (auriculo-ventricular  bundle)  are  diseased,  the 
ults  are  much  more  serious  than  if  an  equal  amount  of  non-specialized 
lue  is  implicated.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  as  there 
many  cases  which  during  life  present  marked  symptoms  of  cardiac  in- 
Bciency  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  no  evidence  of  myocarditis  is  found. 
e  true  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
tine  autopsy  is  apt  to  overlook  these  small  specialized  areas  which  may 
the  only  portion  of  the  myocardium  involved.  Disease  of  the  auriculo- 
itricular  bundle  (bundle  of  His)  possesses  a  pathology  of  its  own  and 
I  be  considered  separately  (pp.  171  and  196). 
Myocarditis  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  in  a  chronic  form. 

Acute  Myocarditis 

Etiology. — With  few  exceptions  acute  myocarditis  occurs  as  the  result 
ome  acute  infectious  process.  Involvement  of  the  myocardium  is  so 
uent  in  certain  of  the  acute  infections  that  the  possibility  of  its 
«nce  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Acute  rheumatic  fever  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acute  infections 
his  regard.  It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  in  most  cases  of 
imatic  endocarditis  the  myocardium  is  also  involved,  and  it  is  to  the 
3r  that  many  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  chronic  myocarditis 
their  origin.  Coombs^  has  pointed  out  that  death  in  the  rheumatic 
litis  of  childhood  is  generally  directly  due  to  the  myocardial  lesions. 
Diphtheria, — It  is  well  known  that  in  diphtheria  serious  myocardial 

^  Quarterly  Jour,  Med.j  Octoberj  1908. 
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changes  are  often  present  and  that  sudden  death  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence.  The  slightest  evidence  of  cardiac  weakness  or  irregularity, 
other  than  sinus  arrhythmia,  during  or  immediately  after  an  attack  of 
diphtheria  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  serious.  In  such  cases  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  even  the  most  trifling  exertion. 

InAicenza  is  often  associated  with  marked  myocardial  changes.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  evidences  of  cardiac  mischief  usually 
appear  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  primary  disease.  In  the 
aged  or  in  the  debilitated,  sudden  death  from  cardiac  failure,  several 
weeks  after  apparent  recovery  from  influenza,  is  not  an  unusual  accident. 

Syphilis. — It  is  now  recognized  that  myocardial  changes  may  occur  in 
the  early  stages  of  syphilis  (see  *' Myocardial  Changes  Due  to  Syphilis"). 

Typhoid  fever  is  quite  constantly  associated  with  myocardial  changes. 
Although  sudden  death,  due  to  cardiac  failure,  is  rare  in  typhoid  fever, 
the  heart  is  often  permanently  damaged  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Acute  myocarditis  may  occur  also  in  scarlatina^  smallpox  and  gonorrhea. 

Sudden  blocking  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  by  an  embolism  or 
thrombus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  localized  acute  myocarditis.  The 
sudden  shutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  leads  to  a  very  rapid  degenera- 
tion or  acute  necrosis  in  the  affected  area.  If  the  embolus  is  septic  in 
origin  an  abscess  results.  Acute  abscess  formation  in  the  myocardium 
may  be  part  of  a  general  pyemic  process  such  as  occurs  in  puerperal  fever 
or  malignant  endocarditis.  Among  9940  autopsy  records  analyzed  by 
Norris  there  were  6  cases  of  acute  suppurative  myocarditis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  picture  of  acute  myocarditis 
will  depend  on  the  exciting  cause.     The  most  frequent  of  the  myocardial 
changes  is  an  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  which  results  from  the 
action  of  toxins  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infections.     It  is  a  diffuse 
process  and  varies  greatly  in  severity.     It  may  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  cloudy  swelling.     In  well-marked  cases  there  is  in  addi- 
tion a  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibers.     The  myocardium 
then  presents  a  pale  turbid  or  opaque  appearance  which  has  been  likened, 
by  Adami,  to  parboiled  meat  or  raw  fish.     The  muscle  is  soft,  flabby  and 
readily  torn.     The  ventricles,  especially  the  left,  are  usually  dilated. 
Microscopically  the  muscle  fibers  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  fragmented  and 
the  striations  more  or  less  obscured  by  minute  granules  which  are  prob- 
ably albuminoid  in  nature. 

Less  frequently  an  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  occurs  as  the  result 
of  one  of  the  acute  infections  or  acute  pericarditis.  In  this  form  there 
are  collections  of  inflammatory  leukocytes  between  the  muscle  fibers 
and  connective-tissue  proliferation.  Minute  hemorrhagic  areas  are  often 
present  also. 

When  the  change  has  been  slight  in  degree,  recovery  of  the  muscle  is 
usually  complete.  In  other  instances  the  damage  is  so  great  that  death 
ensues  as  the  result  of  cardiac  failure;  in  still  other  instances  the  muscle 
remains  permanently  impaired  and  a  chronic  myocarditis  eventually 
develops. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with  as  the  result  of  the 
sudden  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  a  localiied 
myocarditis  occurs.  This  may  be  septic  or  benign  in  character.  The 
former  is  encountered  in  cases  of  general  sepsis  in  which  the  finer  branches 
of  the  coronary  artery  are  blocked  with  septic  emboli.     As  a  result  small 
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scesses  develop  in  the  myocardium.     These  vary  in  size  from  a  pin- 
^  to  a  split  pea. 

The  benign  form  may  occur  as  the  result  of  an  embolism  or  thrombosis 
a  coronary  artery,  the  seat  of  atheromatous  changes.  In  such  cases 
3  blood  supply  to  a  given  area  of  the  myocardium  is  suddenly  shut 
.  It  is  variously  designated  anemic  necrosis,  acute  softening  and 
iTomalacia  cordis.  Cardiac  infarcts  are  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
t  ventricle  and  septum  which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  coronary 
bery.  The  appearance  of  the  infarct  depends  on  its  age.  The  changes 
lich  foUow  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  are 
ually  rapid.  At  first  the  aflfected  area  is  yellow  or  grayish-red  in  color, 
is  of  an  irregular  or  wedge  shape  and  projects  slightly  above  the  sur- 
ce.  The  initial  change  is  a  coagulative  necrosis  and  softening.  The 
eakened  point  in  the  heart  wall  may  rupture  and  cause  sudden  death, 
his  is  rare.  The  usual  termination  is  the  transformation  of  the  infarct 
to  scar  tissue. 

Symptoms. — It  too  often  happens  that  the  physician  in  his  anxiety 
'er  the  symptoms  due  to  the  primary  disease  loses  sight  of  the  secondary 
anges  which  may  occur.  At  the  best,  the  initial  symptoms  indica- 
''e  of  myocardial  weakness  in  the  acute  infections  are  slight,  easily 
erlooked  and  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  sudden  death  of  the  patient 
ly  be  the  first  intimation  that  cardiac  weakness  has  been  present.  In 
He  instances  the  myocardial  weakness  manifests  itself  during  the 
>rile  stage;  in  others,  notably  influenza  and  diphtheria,  circulatory 
turbances  may  not  appear  until  much  later. 

The  symptoms  of  myocardial  weakness  are  restlessness  or  apathy, 
iathlessness  on  exertion,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest  and,  at 
les,  pain  which  is  anginoid  in  character.  In  the  more  serious  cases 
ire  will  be  evidences  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  namely,  cyanosis, 
spnea,  precordial  and  hepatic  pain,  vomiting  and  edema. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  the  severe  cases  the  patient  often 
esents  a  pallid  appearance  and  is  either  apathetic  or  very  restless.  If 
natation  has  occurred  there  may  be  cyanosis  and  more  or  less  edema  of 
e  lower  extremities.  Inspection  of  the  precordium  may  be  negative 
It  if  considerable  dilatation  has  taken  place  the  apex  beat  is  displaced 
'  the  left  and  the  impulse  may  be  diffuse. 

Palpation, — This  serves  to  locate  the  apex  beat  and  to  determine  the 
>rce  of  the  impulse.  Of  more  importance  is  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
he  most  common  change  in  the  pulse  is  feebleness  with  or  without  an 
icrease  in  the  rate.  Much  less  frequently  there  is  a  bradycardia.  Un- 
ue  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  most  often  encountered  some  weeks  after 
Jcovery  from  an  attack  of  influenza.  The  bradycardia  may  be  vagal 
I  origin  or  it  may  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle, 
he  most  serious  change  to  be  noted  in  the  pulse  is  lability  and  arrhyth- 
ia.  The  latter  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  force  of  the  respective 
jats  or  to  alterations  in  the  rhythm.  The  blood-pressure  in  acute 
yocarditis  is  usually  low. 

Percussion. — Unless  considerable  dilatation  is  present  there  will  be 
►  change  noted.  An  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart 
eaks  for  dilatation. 

AxiscuUaiion. — If  the  myocardial  weakness  is  at  all  marked  the  heart 
iinds  are  accentuated  and  short  and  the  first  sound  lacks  the  normal 
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muscular  quality.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  usually  sharply  accen- 
tuated. Either  the  first  or  second  sound  may  be  reduplicated :  if  redupli- 
cation of  the  former  occurs  it  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  dilatation.  A 
functional  murmur  at  the  mitral  area  is  common  and  in  some  instances  a 
similar  murmur  may  be  heard  also  at  the  tricuspid  area. 

Diagnosis.- — ^As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  diagnosis  of  acute  myo- 
carditis is  not  easy  and  in  many  instances  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Armed  with  the  knowledge  that  the  condition  is  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  acute  infections,  the  phy.sician  should  always  be  alert  to  detect 
the  slightest  alterations  in  the  circulatory  mechanism.  No  matter  how 
trivial  these  may  appear,  they  should  be  given  serious  consideration  and 
measures  taken  to  guard  the  patient  against  undue  exertion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  evidences  of  myocardial  weakness  may 
not  appear  until  several  weeks  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the 
acute  infection.  For  this  reason  patients  who  have  recovered  from  in- 
fluenza and  diphtheria,  especially  the  latter,  should  be  kept  under 
supervision. 

CHROniC   MVOCASDITIS 

Etiology.^ The  causes  of  chronic  myocarditis  are  extremely  varied. 
In  every  instance  the  chronic  lesion  is  probably  the  sequel  of  an  acut« 
process  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  latter  passes  unrecog- 
nized. As  a  rule  the  progress  of  the  myocardial  change  from  an  acute 
iiiflammatoi'y  or  degenerative  process  to  one  of  a  chronic  nature  if 
insidious  and  gives  no  evidence  of  its  presence  until  more  or  less  serious 
muscular  insufficiency  develops.  Not  infrequently  urgent  cardiac 
symptoms  develop  suddenly  and  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health.  If 
this  occurs  in  relatively  young  or  middle-aged  individuals  syphilis 
is  to  be  suspected. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  chronic  myocardial  changes  is 
disturbance  of  the  coronary  circulation  which  results  in  poor  cardiac 
nutrition.  This  may  be  abrupt  as  the  result  of  an  embolus  or  thrombus 
in  which  case  a  coagulative  necrosis  takes  place  and  later  scar  tissue  is 
formed.  More  commonly  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle  is  lowered 
by  reason  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The  extent  of  the  myo- 
cardial changes  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  vascular  damage.  The 
causes  of  the  coronary  sclerosis  are  the  same  as  those  producing  arterio- 
sclerosis elsewhere.  The  blood  supply  to  the  heart  may  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  closure  of  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  vessels  as  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  vessels  themselves 
being  healthy.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  as  the  result  of  syphilitic 
aortitis. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  final  stage  in  chronic  valvular  disease  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  muscular  insufficiency  due  to  myocardial 
degeneration.     This  is  brought  about  partly  by  increased  work  and  pj 
by  perversions  in  cardiac  metabolism.     Similarly  the  hypertroph; 
dilatation  which  result  from  persistent  cardiac  strain  whether  d 
physical  exertion,  to  hypertension  in  the  arteries  or  to  adherent  perii:* 
tis,  lead  to  myocardial  degeneration  because  of  the  increased  work  . 
manded  of  the  heart.     There  may  be  included  in  this  group  also  tht 
instances  in  which  the  heart  for  long  periods  of  time  beats  at  a  greal  _ 
increased  rate,  the  most  notable  example  of  which  is  seen  in  exopbthi ' 
Eoitre. 
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Myocarditis  has  also  been  attributed  to  high-pressure  methods  of 
living,  severe  physical  labor  and  hardship  and  the  chronic  infections,  espe- 
cially syphilis.  Inasmuch  as  these  factors  are  very  frequently  the  under- 
lying causes  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  it  is  probable  that  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  vessels  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  myocardial  changes. 

Finally  degenerative  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  chronic  in- 
toxications, such  as  perversions  of  metabolism,  alcoholism,  nicotine 
poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic,  etc. 

Christian^  in  a  study  of  407  cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  found  that 
none  of  the  commonly  given  etiological  factors  was  entirely  satisfactory 
and  that  in  some  instances  there  was  no  adequate  explanation  as  to 
why  the  muscle  failed. 

The  muscular  insufficiency  usually  manifests  itself  first  in  that  portion 
of  the  heart  in  which  the  strain  has  been  greatest.  Thus  in  general  arterio- 
sclerosis, aortic  insufficiency,  and  the  hypertrophy  due  to  excessive  exer- 
tion, it  is  the  left  ventricle  which  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain.  On 
the  other  hand,  chronic  pulmonary  lesions,  such  as  emphysema,  asthma 
or  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  and  mitral  lesions,  throw  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  on  the  right  ventricle  and  in  such  cases  it  is  this  chamber  which  is 
the  first  to  become  embarrassed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  demonstrable  anatomical  lesions  are  either 
of  a  fibroid  or  fatty  nature.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  neither 
the  gross  nor  the  microscopic  examination  reveals  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  muscle  although  the  clinical  picture  in  these  cases  is  iden- 
tical with  those  showing  definite  changes. 

Fibrous  myocarditis  or  fibroid  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  a  small 
locaUzed  area  or  there  may  be  numerous  small  patches  of  fibrosis  or  the 
change  may  be  diffuse  in  character.     The  localized  patch  following  an 
infarct  from  blocking  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  has  been  referred 
under  acute  myocarditis.     The  patchy  and  diffuse  forms  are  most  fre- 
quently due  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.     In  some  cases  numerous 
small  areas  of  anemic  necrosis  undergo  fibroid  changes;  in  others,  the  inter- 
ference with  the  blood  supply  causes  a  slow  and  gradual  fibroid  degenera- 
^on.    Fibroid  areas  may  result  also  from  areas  of  acute  inflammation 
or  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  toxin. 

.  The  fibrosis  is  found  most  often  in  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
^  the  septum  (Fig.  388).  It  may  be  limited,  however,  to  the  papillary 
Muscles,  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  auricles.  Aneurism  of  the  heart  wall 
?Jways  has  its  origin  at  the  site  of  a  fibroid  area.  Rupture  of  the  heart 
^  an  occasional  accident  resulting  from  chronic  fibrous  myocarditis. 

Fatty  Heart. — This  is  a  relatively  common  condition.  Two  forms  are 
'Cognized,  namely  fatty  degeneration  and  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty 
Overgrowth. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  met  with  in  cachectic  conditions,  in  prolonged 
Uifections,  and  as  an  accompaniment  of  or  sequel  of  acute  parenchymatous 
Regeneration.  The  condition  often  occurs  in  an  extreme  form  in  perni- 
cious anemia  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  Disease  of  the  coronaries  may 
Cause  fatty  degeneration  although  fibroid  changes  more  frequently  result. 
The  heart  muscle  is  pale  in  color,  and  soft  in  consistency,  so  that  the 
finger  readily  penetrates  it.  The  heart  may  be  so  softened  and  so  flabby 
that  it  entirely  loses  its  normal  contour  when  removed  from  the  body. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.y  June  22,  1918. 
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Very  commonly  the  muscle  will  show  streaks  or  patches  of  yellowish- 
brown,  the  so-called  'Habby  cat"  striation.  The  striations  are  usually 
well  marked  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  usually  most  apparent  in  the  left  ventricle,  near 
the  apex.  The  right  ventricle,  the  septum  and  auricles  are  involved  in 
the  order  mentioned. 

Microscopically  tiny  globules  of  fat  are  seen  deposited  in  the  muscle 
fibers  and  not  between  them. 

Fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  overgrowth  is  a  condition  in  which  the  heart  is 
encased  in  a  thick  layer  of  fat.  In  extreme  cases  the  muscle  may  be 
completely  hidden.  In  addition  fat  is  deposited  between  but  not  in  the 
muscle  fibers.  Usually  fatty  infiltration  is  a  part  of  general  obesity  hut 
it  occasionally  is  met  with  in  the  absence  of  undue  stoutness. 

Brown  atrophy  is  a  common  condition  and  is  usually  found  in  associa- 
tion with  valvular  lesions  and  in  senile  hearts.  The  color  of  the  heart 
muscle  is  reddish-brown  and  the  consistency  is  much  increased. 

Of  the  more  unusual  anatomical  lesions  may  be  mentioned  fragmenta- 
tion and  segmentation  of  the  muscle  fibers,  calcareous  degeneration, 
amyloid  degeneration  and  hyaline  transformation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  physical  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  usuall}^ 
present  the  autopsy  records  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  arc>^ 
of  interest,  in  that  they  show  that  the  mitral  valve  was  normal  in  32  oil -^ 
of  41  cases  (Christian). 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  a  varie^t:/ 
one.     Not  infrequently  symptoms  are  absent  or  very  trivial  in  character 
and  yet  well-marked  lesions  are  found  at  the  autopsy.     Sudden  death  may 
be  the  first  intimation  that  a  serious  cardiac  lesion  is  present.    On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  clinical  picture  may  point  clearly  to  insufficiency  of  the 
heart  muscle  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  no  lesion  is  found.     Cabot  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  clinical  and  pathological  diagnoses  of  myocarditis  found 
that  the  condition  was  correctly  recognized  in  22  per  cent.,  overlooked 
in  26  per  cent.,  and  diagnosticated  when  not  present  in  52  per  cent.    Of 
the  last-mentioned  group  it  may  be  said  that  small  localized  areas  of  dis- 
ease, particularly  in  the  specialized  tissue  of  the  conduction  path,  may 
have  escaped  notice.     Careful  microscopic  studies  are  much  needed  in 
that  group  of  cases  which  give  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  but 
which  at  death  show  no  gross  anatomical  lesion. 

Unless  symptoms  are  entirely  wanting  the  one  outstanding  feature 
of  chronic  myocardial  degeneration  is  cardiac  insufficiency.  To  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  the  symptoms  which  characterize  this  condition  will 
always  be  present.  Very  often,  however,  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness arc  overshadowed  by  some  special  symptom  complex,  as  for  instance, 
angina  pectoris,  Stokes-Adams  disease,  or  hypertension  with  or  without 
chronic  nephritis. 

The  first  intimation  of  myocardial  weakness  may  be  transient  attacks 
of  dizziness  or  faintness  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  robust, 
middle-aged  men  with  arterio-sclerosis.  Breathlessness  and  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  chest  after  some  slight  but  unusual  exertion  are  early 
symptoms.  Pain  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  exertion  follows  a  meal. 
The  pain  passes  off  with  the  eructation  of  gas.  In  such  cases  the  trouble 
may  be  attributed,  erroneously,  to  dj^spepsia.  Slight  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  ankles  may  be  an  early  manifestation.     Associated  with  the 
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dyspnea  there  may  be  anginoid  attacks  of  pain  and  as  has  been  stated, 
true  angina  may  dominate  the  picture.  In  other  instances,  the  patient 
suflfers  from  collapse  in  which  he  sweats  and  has  a  feeble  but  slow  pulse. 

The  symptoms  just  given  may  be  transient  but,  as  a  rule,  they  tend  to 

become  increasingly  severe  until  the  characteristic  picture  of  dilatation 

or  incompetence   appears.     The   dyspnea  persists,  even   at  rest,  and 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  occur.     Cough  is  often  annoying  and  the 

sputum  hemorrhagic  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  infarcts.     The  patient 

is  pale,  usually  cyanosed  and  there  is  often  edema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Owing  to  the  back  pressure  in  the  veins  the  liver  becomes  engorged  and 

painful  and  in  addition  there  is  nausea  and  vomiting.     In  the  terminal 

stages  mental  symptoms  are  common. 

In  obese  individuals  with  fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart,  dyspneic 
attacks,  resembling  asthma,  are  common.     The  puffing  respiration  of 
such  individuals  is  usually  ascribed  to  their  obesity  but  more  often  it  is  an 
evidence  of  cardiac  weakness.     In  some  individuals,  dyspnea  without 
cyanosis  results  from  acidosis,  due  cither  to  insufficient  renal  elimination 
or  to  failing  compensation  which  causes  carbon  dioxid  retention  in  the 
Wood.     When  acidosis  as  indicated  by  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxid  tension, 
occurs  in  cardiac  and  cardio-renal  disease,  it  is  associated  with  an  in- 
creased stimulability  to  carbon  dioxid  in  the  inspired  air.     In  addition, 
these  patients  are  subject  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  to  attacks  of 
dizziness  and  faintness.     In  some  corpulent  individuals  the  face  has  a 
dusky,  congested  appearance  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  ruddy  health 
but  which  in  reality  is  an  evidence  of  venous  stasis. 

Physical  Signs. — In  taking  up  the  physical  signs  of  myocarditis  no 
niention  will  be  made  of  the  secondary  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
heart  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  whether  due  to  valvular  lesions  or  to 
hypertension.  These  have  been  considered  under  their  appropriate 
headings.  The  signs  described  here  are  those  which  occur  in  association 
with  fibrosis  of  the  heart  muscle  and  in  the  so-called  fatty  heart. 

hispection, — The  apex  beat  may  be  seen  in  its  normal  position,  but  as 
a  rule,  it  is  displaced  to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  beyond  the  nipple  line 
and  the  impulse  is  feeble  and  diffuse.  Pulsation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
neck  may  be  marked. 

Palpation. — The  pulse  shows  the  greatest  variations.     It  may  be 
{^regular,  either  as  to  force  or  rhythm,  and  rapid  or  slow.     In  many  cases 
U  is  simply  weak.     Irregularity  is  perhaps  the  most  common  abnormality 
but  is  often  not  present  until  the  late  stages  of  the  disease.     The  arrhyth- 
mia may  be  due  to  extrasystoles  or  to  auricular  fibrillation.     A  very  slow 
pulse  is  not  infrequent  and  often  there  are  associated  with  it  other 
Symptoms  characteristic  of  the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome.     Slight  physical 
Exertion  markedly  accelerates  the  pulse  rate  which  remains  high  for  some 
time  afterward. 

The  blood-pressiu'e  varies  according  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
tnyocarditis.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  is  often  low  but  in  spite  of  well- 
tnarked  cardiac  lesions  the  normal  pressure  may  be  maintained  or  even 
increased.  In  the  myocarditis  of  old  age  the  exciting  cause  is,  as  a  rule, 
Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  Being  a  part  of  general  arterio-sclerosis, 
the  blood-pressure  is  high.  In  obese  individuals  with  fatty  overgrowth 
of  the  heart,  the  blood-pressUre  is  usually  high. 


•  a* 
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Percussion, — The  cardiac  outline  is  usually  enlarged  to  the  left  and 
if  dilatation  is  present,  cardiac  dulness  will  be  increased. 

Auscultation. — The  heart  sounds  are  not  characteristic:  they  may 
be  distant  and  feeble,  gallop  rhythm  may  be  present,  the  first  sound  may 
be  short  and  sharp  and  the  second  pulmonic  or  second  aortic  may  be 
accentuated.  A  systolic  murmur  is  usually  present  at  the  apex  due 
to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  may  be  soft  and  blowing 
or  harsh  or  have  a  musical  quality  and  may  be  transmitted  toward  the 
axilla.  It  tends  to  disappear  with  rest  and  appropriate  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  possible  to  bring  out  silch  a  murmur  by 
having  the  patient  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  or  walk,  up  and  down  theitKMH 
for  a  few  minutes.  A  murnmr  developing  under  these  circumiA^iaflpi 
is  practically  always  an  evidence  of.  muscular  insufficiency.  BeottM 
of  this  murmur  and  the  signs  of  failing  compensation  the- oonditfam  » 
often  erroneously  considered  to  be  mitral  regurgitation.  .  There  may  fcft 
a  tricuspid  murmur  and  a  positive  venous  puke  due  to  relative  iMf* 
ficiency  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  there  is  a  systoUc  murnaur  at  the  awtjCk 
area  due  to  sclerosis  or  dilatation  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta. 

Diagnosis. — Patients  in  whom  a  diagnosis  of  clu'onic  m^ 
seems  to  be  justified  are,  as  a.  rule,  individuals  past  the  middle  perio4-<)C 
life  who  develop  symptoms  characteristic  of  cardiac  ini^fficiency*  .Oft 
examination  the  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulneds  is  increw^ 
the  first  sound  is  feeble  and  valvular  in  character  and  aissociated  nifki^ 
there  is  usually  a  systolic  murmur.  The  second  aortic  or  jmlDaiOiik; 
sound  may  be  accentuated  and  ringing.  '  . 

The  type  of  case  which  too  commonly  escape^  jedognitiopsjus  that  in' 
which  symptoms  are  absent  or  too  trivial  to  demand ^attentinii.  .^El^ipk* 
the  type  in.  which  sudden  death  is  often  the  fiirst  intin^lion  thatjMfifai 
cardiac  dis€i0^eas  present.  Babcock  states  that  myocardial  damagpi^qr 
be  stroQgly  suspected  in  individuals  of  or  beyond  middle  age  wlM>-lii|K0 
dissipated,  overindulged  themselves  at  the  table,  or  lived  at  higb-preMBe. 
They  will  often  be  found  to  have  a  high  blood-pressure,  arteries  whwfejlf . 
visibly  and  palpably  thickened  and  albumen  and  casts  in  the'vfpB^ 
Examination  of  the  heart  will  show  some  increase  in  dulness  to  tfas  W^ 
an  intensely  accentuated  second  aortic  sound,  and  accentuation  of  alljlt 
valvular  quaUty  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex.  A  harsh  systolic  auviflllf 
at  the  aortic  area  is  a  frequent  finding  (see  p.  742).  '  :.   -:i 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  etiology  and  symptomatdtoj^jtjl 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  and  the  blood-vessek-are'cnik. 
essentially  the  same  and  that  the  presence  of  one  almost  invariably  8vs 
plies  the  other.  .  ^ 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  HEART 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  wall  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 
The  acute  type  is  a  sequel  to  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  usually  termi- 
nates by  perforating  into  the  pericardial  sac.  It  is  of  pathological  in- 
terest only. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  rare.  In  a  study  of  9940  autopsy  records 
at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  General  Hospitals,  Norris  found 
8  cases.     In  1908  M'P^lroy^  found  there  had  been  recorded  in  medical 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. ^  Aug.  1,  1908. 
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literature  300  cases.    Cardiac  aneurism  is  practically  always  a  sequel  of 
chronic  fibroid  myocarditis. 

Mofbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  usually  single  although  occasion- 
ally more  than  one  has  been  noted.  The  aneurism  is  nearly  always 
located  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  and  usually 
consists  of  a  globular  distention  in  this  region  {Fig.  389).  At  the  point 
of  bulging  the  heart  wall  is  greatly  thinned  and  fibrous  in  character. 


Fio.   389.— ADeurism  of  the  left  vent 
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The  ventricle  elsewhere  is  usually  hypertrophied.  The  endocardium 
lining  the  aneurism  is  often  thickened,  opaque  and  may  show  calcareous 
plaques.  The  aneurismal  sac  may  be  filled  with  a  thrombus.  If  the 
opening  into  the  ventricle  is  narrow  a  thrombus  usually  forms  and  this 
tends  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  thin  and  weakened  wall.     In  the  ma- 
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jority  of  cases,  however,  the  strain  proves  too  great  and  rupture  tol 
place.  The  size  of  the  aneurism  varies  greatly;  it  may  be  tiie  sue  o 
fist  or  even  larger. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. ^ — There  are  no  symptoms  which  can  be 
tributed  to  this  leaion.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  phases  of  chro 
fibrous  myocarditis  the  symptoms  presented  will  be  those  occurring  id 
latter  condition.  If  it  is  to  be  recognized  at  all  it  will  be  by  the  prese; 
of  a  pulsatile  tumor  situated  at  a  point  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aorta. 

At  first  sight  the  condition  with  which  a  pulsatile  tumor,  due  b 
cardiac  aneurism,  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  is  a  pulsating  empyei 
The  absence  of  signs  pointing  to  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac  and  failure 


Fia.  31)0.— Aneurism  of  left  ventricle.     (Patient  of  Dr.  J.  JV.  Henry.) 

obtain  pus  with  an  exploring  needle  serves  to  rule  out  empyet 
Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  the  change  in  its  conWu 
cardiac  aneurism  niuy  ^iniulato  a  pericardial  effusion  and  aspiratioD 
performed. 

The  following  case  was  seen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  theft 
ice  of  Dr.  J.  Xonnan  Henry. 

The  patient,  a  colored  wotnaii,  aRcil  toriy-two  years,  was  admit 
complaining  of  extreme  sliortness  of  breath,  weakness,  cough  and  a' 
Her  nuaband  and  acvenil  brothers  and  sister.s  had  died  of  tuberculosis. 
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three  years  she  had  bad  a  cough  and  expectoration  and  occasional  night  sweats.  She 
had  been  married  eight  years  but  had  had  no  children  or  migcsrriagee.  Her  present 
illness  began  suddenly  with  dyspnt»,  palpitation  and  edema  of  the  leas,  a  month  prior 
to  her  admission  to  the  hospital.  Her  cough  had  became  worse  and  for  two  months 
she  h:ul  been  hoarse. 

PhyHcal  Examinaiion. — On  inspection  there  was  seen  in  the  left  axillary  region. 
at  the  level  of  the  eighth  rib,  a  pulsating  tumor  which  was  definitely  expansile  (see  Pig. 
14).  The  heart  was  displaced  to  the  right.  No  murmurs  were  heard.  Over  the 
lower  half  of  the  left  chest  the  percussion  note  was  lint,  the  breath  sounds  were  barely 
audible  and  vocal  fremitus  was  diminished.  The  Wassermann  reaction  was  strongly 
positive.  Fluoroscopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  left  chest 
and  distinct  pulsation.  The  heart  and  trachea  were  much  displaced  to  the  right. 
lAter  a  slight  effusion  was  present  on  the  right  side  also.  The  left  side  was  tapped  and 
^00  e.c.  of  serous  fluid  withdrawn. 

The  diagnosis  seemed  at  first  to  lie  between  a  pulsating  empyema  and  an  aneurism. 
The  former  was  ruled  out  after  the  paracentesis  as  the  pulsation  persisted.  A  diagno- 
BU  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  was  untenable  because  of  the  location  of  the  pul- 

The  patient  died  six  months  after  admission  as  the  result  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Thp  heart  (Fig.  3901  showed  tlie  presence  of  a  large  aneurism  in  the  left  ventricle  just 
posterior  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.     The  wall  of  the  aneurism  was  composed  of  fibrous 

MYOCARDIAL  CHARGES  DUE  TO  SYPHILIS 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  only  lesion  of  the  heart  that  could 
unmistakably  be  attributed  to  syphilis  was  the  giinuna,  although  it  ha-; 
always  been  recogniaied  that  syphilitic  subjects  were  prone  to  sufTer  from 
degenerative  changes  of  the  heart  muscle.  These  changes,  however, 
vere  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  general  or  coronary  arterio-sclerosis.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida,  histological  studies  have  demonr 
strated  that  this  organism  shows  an  especial  prediiectjon  for  the  aorta 
and  heart.  It  is. now  clearly  proved  that  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  especi- 
^ly  vulnerable  atid  tliat  in  many  instances  the  aortic  valves  are  also 
implicated.  Furthermore,  the  studies  of  Warthin'  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  heart  muscle  itself  may  be  invaded  by  the  spirochetje  and 
'hat  the  infection  may  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis.  In  41  cases 
"^f  syphilis  studied- by  Warthin,  active  syphilitic  feSions  were  found  in 
^he  heart,  mtisrle  in  36.  Heretofore  it  has  been  taught  that  syphilitic 
<^hanges  in  the  he&rt  occurred  onlj'  as  late  manifestations  of  the  disease. 
Morbid  Anatomy. — There  seems  to  be  a  selective  tendency  on  the 
Part  of  the  spirochete  to  attack  the  coronary  vessels.  In  a  series  of  50 
^ases  studied  by  Brooku'  the  coronary  arteries  in  35  showed  a  relatively 
^verer  degree  of  change  than  the  remainder  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
^rly  syphilitic  changes  in  the  heart  have  been  studied  by  Brooks,* 
■'^dler*  and  Warthin.*  The  change  occurs  early  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
fection and  involves  the  terminals  of  the  coronary  system.  The  first 
'•■Iteration  consists  of  an  infiltration  of  mononuclear  cells  in  the  muscle 
?bout  the  vessels  and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  spirochetse.  This 
!8  followed  by  cellular  fibrosis  and  finally  necrosis.  Brooks  urges  the 
"nportance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  the  lesion  and  the  fact 
that  it  may  manifest  itself  during  the  so-called  secondary  period.  Vigor- 
'^Ualy  treated,  such  lesions  may  be  reeovei-ed  from  without  permanent 

»  Tram.  Assoc.  Am.  Pkys.,  1914. 

•  Inlematioiial  Clinica,  Twenty-fifth  Series,  vol.  i,  1915. 

'  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Fkys.,  1898.  1 

»/6trf.,  1914. 
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damage  being  done  to  the  heart.     Neglected  ^Aere  may  eventually  result 
areas  of  fibrosis  or  the  formation  of  gummata. 

The  late  cardiac  changes  due  to  syphilis  are  fairly  common.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  cardiac  lesions  found  in  50  consecutive  cases  of  syphilL' 
Brooks  found  that  the  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  were  by  far  the  most 
common.  Fatty  degeneration  was  found  in  44;  fibroid  changes  occurretl 
in  4  and  in  5  there  were  fibroid  changes  and  fatty  degeneration.  Guiii- 
mata  were  present  in  5  of  the  50  cases.     Mra&k,'  among  60  cases,  found 


i  the  uudeCcnded  sunce  ol  tlie  iul« 
Bc^ptum  thraugb  nbioh  tho  suriculo 

itricular  septum,  aud  entirely  fills  that  part  of  the 
itricular  bundle  runs.     (SpKimtnfrom  As  Pennayho 

inio  lloiviial.) 

gummata  in  10.  In  common  with  degenerative  changes  due  to  others 
causes  syphilitic  involvement  may  include  or  he  hmited  to  the  specialised 
fibers,  known  as  the  auriculo- ventricular  bundle.  There  are  now  o^ 
record  a  number  of  cases  of  the  Adams-Stokes  syndrome  in  which  th  - 
bundle  of  His  was  the  site  of  a  gummatous  infiltration.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig,  391.  The  lesions  are  chiefly  encountered 
'  Areh.  /.  Dermatol,  u-nd  Sr/ph.,  1893,  xxv.  p  279. 
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ii  the  ventricles,  are  gen^^ly  multiple  and,  as  a  rule,  are  sharply  defined 
ud  encapsulated  (see  Fig.  392).  Absorption  of  the  gumma  may  be 
allowed  by  cardiac  fibrosis  or  aneurism. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  late  cardiac  manifestations  of 
l^htlis  differ  in  no  particular  from  degenerative  changes  due  to  other 
uues.     It  is  not  generally  appreciated,  however,  that  the  heart  may  be 


FlO.  392. — GuiDtn&  of  the  left  ventricle.      (Specimen  from  the  Penmyltania  Hospital.) 


tected  early  in  the  infection  and  that  at  this  time  the  evidences  of  severe 
jrdiac  weakness  may  be  present.  Brooks  found  that  dyspnea  was  the 
oat  common  symptom  in  the  early  cases.  Precordial  pain  and  tender- 
jss  are  also  common  and  in  some  instances  anginal  attacks  are  frequent, 
rassmann'  also  has  directed  attention  to  the  cardiac  symptoms  arising 
early  syphilis.  He  found  that  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  was  com- 
lon  and  that  a  functional  or  accidental  murmur  at  the  apex  was  present 
*  M-andi.m«d.Woek.,\f&7,7i&v\Dtut.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  J900,  ixii,  58,  264. 
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in  40  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  The  murmur  is  soft  and  blowing  in  character, 
becomes  more  evident  on  exercise  and  is  occaaionally  transmitted  toward 
the  axilla.  In  addition,  alterations  in  the  cardiac  rhythm  are  almost  uni- 
versally present  in  the  form  of  arrhythmia,  bradycardia  or  tachycardia. 
The  cardiac  involvement  may  be  severe  enough  to  cause  death  at  this 
time;  on  the  other  hand,  vigorous  antiluetic  treatment  usually  causes  a 
disappearance  of  the  symptoms. 

As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  the  late  cardiac  manifestations  of  syphilif 
differ  in  no  particular  from  degenerative  changes  due  to  other  causps, 
Sears'  believes  that  syphilis  should  be  suspected,  however,  in  apparently 
healthy  patients  who  as  the  result  of  overwork  or  some  sudden  exertion, 
suddenly  develop  urgent  cardiac  symptoms.  These  symptoms  may  con- 
sist of  tachycardia  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  and  mental  distress  or 
by  the  usual  signs  of  myocardial  insufficiency.  Severe  headache  and 
vomiting  may  be  early  symptoms.  A  striking  featm-e  of  these  cases  is 
their  failure  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  cardiac  tonics. 

Breitmann'  believes  that  many  supposedly  rheumatic  heart  affections 
are  in  reality  syphilitic  in  origin.  This  should  be  suggested  by  the  rapid 
onset  of  cardiac  sj'raptoms,  with  or  without  fever,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
health.  Death  may  occur  suddenly  or  the  cardiac  weakness  may  penisi 
for  a  long  time  without  signs  of  valvular  mischief  and  without  being 
infiuenred  by  the  ordinary  heart  tonics. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  syphilis  may  attack  \he 
heart  early  in  the  course  of  the  infection  and  for  this  reason  the  heart 
aliould  be  carefully  examined.  The  occurrence  of  cardiac  symptoms  or 
s^ns  at  this  time  demand  active  antiluetic  treatment.  The  recognition 
«f'Cardiac  syphilis  as  a  late  manifestation  is  dependent  on  establishing 
me  presence  of  an  acquired  or  congenital  infection.  In  some  instances 
i-t  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  such  an  infection  has  occurred;  in  others 
■ij  13  denied.  In  the  absence  of  syphilitic  stigmata  the  Wassermann  test 
1^  our  main  reliance.  Syphilis  is  to  be  suspected  if  cardiac  sj-mptoma 
suddenly  develop  in  young  or  middle-aged  individuals  who  have  been 
healthy  previously. 

GOITRE  HEART 

Enhirgeniciit  of  llip  heart,  independent  of  any  valvular,  pericardiali 
arterial,  pulmonary,  oi'  renal  changes,  is  not  infrequently  caused  b>'  tie 
presence  of  a  goitre.  The  hypertrophy  may  be  caused  in  one  of  tffo 
ways:  (1)  By  mechanical  interference  as  the  result  of  extensiou  of  tiie 
enlarged  thyroid  through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax.  An  intra- 
thoracic goitre  may  cause  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  thorw 
or  it  may  interfere  with  the  respiratory  act  and  thus  throw  additiMial 
work  on  the  heart.  Einthoven  noted  considerable  pressure  on  the  trache* 
in  15  per  cent,  of  100  cases.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tli*' 
goitre  stenosis  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  goitre  heart  as  one  heart 
may  resist  the  pathological  effects  while  others  do  not. 

(2)  The  most  common  form  of  cardiopathy  resulting  from  goiW 
is  that  known  as  the  thyrotoxic  heart.  This  may  be  caused  by  wy 
kind  of  a  goitre  but  is  seen  in  its  most  marked  form  in  goitres  a 

'  BoiHoii  Med.  ami  Svrg.  Jour..  June  16,  1910. 
'  Btrl.  Klin.  Woch..  September  25,  1^12, 
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with  thyroid  intoxication,  particularly  in  the  exophthalmic  type  of  the 
disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  feature  of  goitre  heart  is  enlarge- 
ment. The  hypertrophy  may,  for  a  time,  be  limited  to  the  left  ventricle, 
but  later  all  of  the  chambers  become  hj^Dcrtrophied  and  dilated. 
As  already  stated  the  h^q^ertrophy  and  dilatation  occur  independently 
of  any  of  the  usual  causes.  In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
chambers,  the  endocardium  may  be  thickened,  either  diffusely  or  in 
patches  and  this  thickening  may  extend,  in  places,  some  distance  into 
the  underlying  heart  muscle.  In  common  with  the  dilatation  and 
evidences  of  failing  compensation  due  to  other  causes,  goitre  hearts 
oft^n  contain  mural  thrombi  and  also  give  rise  to  hemorrhagic  infarctions 
into  the  viscera,  particularly  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Ssrmptoms. — When  the  heart  enhirges  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
interference  the  cardiac  changes  occur  insidiously.  The  first  noticeable 
symptom  is,  as  a  rule,  shortness  of  breath  and  as  time  goes  on  this  is 
increased  by  exertion.  In  some  cases  the  first  symptom  is  a  change  in 
the  voice.  Later  the  patient  may  complain  of  vertigo,  headache,  flushing 
of  the  face  and  anno>ing  attacks  of  palpitation.  With  the  onset  of 
dilatation  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  broken  conii)ensation  appear;  the 
lungs  become  congested;  the  heart's  action  is  constantly  rapid  and  there 
may  be,  in  addition,  arrhj'thmia;  finally  edema  makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  thyrotoxic  cases  the  first  and  the  most  constant  cardiac  mani- 
festation is  an  increased  heart  action.  Not  only  is  the  heart  action 
increased  in  frequency  but  in  intensity  as  well.  The  rapidity  of  the 
lieart's  action  may  come  on  gradually  or  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms. 
A  very  distinctive  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  tachycardia  is  oftentimes 
caused  by  the  slightest  exertion,  the  pulse-rate  quickly  running  up  to  120, 
1 50  or  even  higher. 

Although  tachycardia  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  cardinal 

symptoms  of  Graves'  disease  it  is  only  recently  that  the  profession  has 

t'ome  to  realize  that  tachycardia  arising  as  the    result   of  exertion  or 

ennotional  stress,  is  often  a  manifestation  of  unsuspected  hyperthyroidism. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  examination  of  sokliers  brought  to 

^ight  many  of  these  cases  of  hyperthyroidism.     The  striking  feature  in 

dearly  every  instance  is  the  tachycardia  which  occurs  alike  in  recruits 

presenting   themselves  for  initial    examination    and    those    who    later 

have  had  their  nervous  and  circulatory  equilil)riuni  upset.     In  these  cases 

the  heart   rate  is   nearly   always   increased    by   exercise.     Arrhythmia 

is  rarely  present.     In   addition   to  the   tachycardia  there  is  usually  a 

marked  throbbing  of  the  superficial  arteries  and  a  capillary  pulse  may 

be  simulated.     The  patient  may  complain  also  of  alternate  flushing  and 

paling  and  may  have  attacks  of  faintness  or  dizziness. 

In  addition  to  the  cardiac  manifestations  there  mav  be  marked  nervous 
symptoms  in  the  form  of  epileptoid  attacks,  outbursts  of  rage,  crying, 
etc.  These  emotional  outbursts  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  considerable 
physical  and  mental  prostration.  Brooks  states  that  in  about  one-third 
of  the  cases  he  encountered  there  was  evidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid.  In  many  others  there  w^as  a  history  of  goitre  in  the  family, 
particularly  on  the  maternal  side.  In  others  the  family  history  revealed 
the  presence  of  hysteria,  insanity  or  perversions. 

A  condition  presenting  much  the  same  picture  as  hyperthyroidism 
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is  that  known  as  the  "effort  syndrome."  The  latter  is  characterized  by 
tachycardia,  breathlessness,  precordial  pain,  faintness  and  exhaustion 
following  exercise.  No  difficulty  is  encountered  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two  conditions  if  the  tachycardia  and  symptoms  are  a;!- 
sociated  with  tumor,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  or  one  or  more  of  the 
eye  signs  associated  with  Graves'  disease.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  conditions  is  responsiljlp 
for  the  cardiac  symptoms.  Warfield'  states  that  a  past  history  of 
precordial  pain,  exhaustion,  and  faintness  is  almost  positive  proof  that 
the  "effort  syndrome"  is  present.  Latent  Ivberculosis  may  produce  niuci 
the  same  phenomena.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hyperth>Toidisin 
and  the  "effort  syndrome"  by  reason  of  the  rise  in  temjwrature  whicli 
follows  the  exercise,  no  such  elevation  occurring  in  the  other  conditions. 
The  adrenalin  test  is  also  of  service  in  doubtful  cases.  The  injection  of 
7J-^  minims  of  adrenalin  (1-1000)  brings  to  hght  the  evidence  of  hyper- 
thyroidism or  accentuates  doubtful  symptoms,  if  this  condition  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  trouble. 

In  patients  in  whom  the  thyroid  gland  is  enlarged  a  rapid  pulse  should 
always  arouse  the  8u.spicion  that  the  tachycardia  is  I  hyrotoxic  rather  than 
cardiac  in  origin.  In  additon  to  the  tachycardia,  of  wliich  the  patient 
may  or  may  not  be  conscious,  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  palpitation 
on  exertion,  precordial  distress  and  throbbing  of  the  vessels  in  the  nect. 
The  evolution  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  diffeis  in  no  way  from  that 
due  to  well-recognized  causes.  Sooner  or  later  dilatation  occurs  and 
the  patient  then  presents  the  usual  phenomena  of  failing  oompenjiation. 
Many  of  the  cases  when  first  seen  complain  of  shoitness  of  breath,  palpi- 
tation, precordial  distress  and  edema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Physical  Signs. — Infection. — ^The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  usually  dis- 
placed to  the  left  and  the  cardiac  impulse  is  forcible  and  heaving.  The 
superficial  vessels,  especially  in  the  neck,  pulsate  strongly  and  a  capillar>' 
pulse  may  be  present.  The  cardiac  impulse  may  be  so  forcible  as  to  abaJte 
the  head  or  even  the  whole  body  of  the  patient.  A  pulse  tracing  readilj 
distinguishes  the  condition  from  aortic  regurgitation. 

Palpation. — The  cardiac  action  is  felt  to  be  both  rapid  and  forcible. 
In  the  early  stages  the  pulse  is  regular,  readily  compressible  and  often 
dicrotic.  In  the  later  stages  when  myocardial  changes  cause  dilatation 
Krumbhaar^  found  that  the  electrocardiograph  showed  various  forms  of 
arrhythmia.  Blackford  and  Willus*  in  a  study  of  auricutar  Jlutler  found 
that  condition  most  frequently  associated  with  exophthalmic  goitre. 
If  the  arrhytlimia  is  caused  by  thyroid  intoxication  it  may  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  intoxication.  Palpation  of  the  thyroid  gland 
may  show  expansile  pulsation. 

Percussion. — The  first  change  is  noted  on  percussion  in  an  extenfiioD 
of  dulness  to  the  left  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the 
later  stages  when  the  right  ventricle  becomes  dilated  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  will  extend  from  1  to  4  centimeters  beyond  the  right  pleural 
border.  If  the  heart  outUne  is  determined  before  and  after  exercise  il 
will  often  be  noted  that  even  slight  exertion  increases  the  area  of  dulnes 
very  considerably.     Crotti*  considers  that  a  heart  that  shows  an  increa 

'  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  FkyKician.1.  1919. 
'Amer.  Jour.  Med.  .SV,,  Feb..  1918. 
'  Archive/I  of  Internal  Medicine,  Jan.,  1918. 
'  Ohio  .S/o/c  Mnl.  JnuT-.  Feb.  15.  1912. 
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in  the  area  of  dulness  after  exertion  indicates  the  presence  of  myocarditis. 
Operation  should  be  attempted  with  great  care  in  such  cases. 

Auscultation, — In  the  early  stages  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noted. 
Very  frequently,  however,  an  apical  systolic  murmur  is  present.  This 
is  a  common  finding  in  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  after  the  exercise  test. 
In  the  later  stages  of  thyrotoxic  heart  the  auscultatory  findings  are  those 
of  chronic  myocarditis.  The  sounds  may  be  sharp  and  accentuated,  lack- 
ing muscular  tone,  or  feeble  and  irregular.  A  systoUc  murmur,  due  to 
relative  insufficiency,  is  often  present. 

A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  also  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
over  the  thyroid  gland.  A  continuous  hum  is  often  to  be  heard  above 
the  clavicles. 

Diagnosis. — In  patients  having  a  goitre,  with  or  without  the  Graves 
syndrome,  the  pressure  of  cardiac  disturbance  points  to  a  thyrotoxic 
origin.  And  even  when  a  goitre  is  not  demonstrable  hyperthyroidism 
is  to  be  suspected  if  marked  cardio-vascular  disturbances  are  produced  by 
exercise  and  these  persist  after  rest. 

THE  HEART  AND  UTERINE  MYOMATA 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  a  causal  relationship  between 
nayoma  of  the  uterus,  and  cardiac  lesions.  The  association  of  functional 
or  even  organic  heart  disease,  and  the  unexplained  occurrence  of  sudden 
death  before  or  after  operations  for  '^  fibroids ''  has  led  to  much  speculation 
on  the  subject.  Brown  atrophy,  fatty  degeneration,  cloudy  swelling  of 
the  myocardium  have  been  described  together  with  arrhythmia  and  val- 
vular disease. 

The  subject  was  carefully  studied  and  reviewed  by  McGlinn'  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^'a  definite  entity  of  fibroid  heart  cannot 
be  sustained.''  The  cardiac  sclerosis  occurring  in  myoma  cases  during 
^ddle,  and  advanced  life  are  simply  a  part  of  a  general  arteriosclerotic 
process.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  result  from  pressure 
^pon  the  pelvic  circulation.  Myocardial  changes  may  result  from  ane- 
^lUa,  due  to  hemorrhages,  from  infections  or  perhaps  from  secondary 
^fenerations  of  the  tumor.  The  association  of  lesions  between  myomata 
^nd  the  heart  are  simply  coincidences.  As  a  specific  entity  the  "fibroid 
heart"  does  not  exist. 

*  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1914,  Feb.,  180. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
ENDOCARDITIS 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS 

While  any  portion  of  the  endocardium  may  become  the  seat  of  i 
matory  changes  the  term  *' endocarditis"  is  usually  understood  to  r 
the  valves.  It  is  to  be  borne  in'hiind,  however,  that  the  inflanm 
process  may  involve  the  mural  endocardium  independently  or  as  the 
of  extension  from  the  valves.  In  like  manner  an  acut€  aortitis  ma; 
as  the  result  of  a  concomitant  infection  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Two  types  of  acute  endocarditis  are  commonly  considered,  ni 
simple  and  malignant.  It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  th. 
classification  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  that  no  sharp  dividing  line  < 
drawn.  Simple  acute  endocarditis  has  been,  and  is  still  sometin 
ferred  to  as  benign.  The  designation  is  a  bad  one  and  should  i 
employed,  as  it  conveys  the  impression  that  a  large  group  of  cases  of 
carditis  may  suffer  from  no  serious  after-effects.  It  cannot  be  too  st 
impressed  upon  the  mind  that  simple  endocarditis  is  always  fraugfa 
danger  and  that  more  people  ultimately  die  as  the  result  of  su 
occurrence  than  is  the  case  with  the  more  serious  malignant  or  ini 
type  of  the  disease.  Although  we  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  tl 
tinction  between  the  simple  and  the  malignant  types  of  the  disc 
largely  one  of  severity,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  etiol 
and  clinical  differences  which  makes  a  separate  description  of  tfc 
processes  advisable. 

Acute  Simple  Endocarditis 

Etiology. — This  type  of  the  disease  occurs  more  often  in  chil 
and  adolescence  than  in  any  other  period  of  life,  largely  because 
frequency  of  attacks  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  in  early  Ufe.  So  comi 
does  acute  endocarditis  develop  as  the  result  of  rheumatic  fever  t 
is  sometimes  termed  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Prior  to  the  age  of  pu 
rheumatic  attacks  are  almost  constantly  associated  with  the  en( 
dial  lesions.  The  following  table  compiled  by  Cowan ^  indicate 
extraordinary  frequency  with  which  the  two  conditions  co-exist: 


Gibson 
Macrae 
Church . 
Moore . 
Latham 


ute  rheumatism 

Cases  of  endocan 

32o 

161 

300 

105 

889 

494 

100 

90 

136 

74 

1750  933 


These  figures,  which  show  that  53.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  develop 
acute  endocarditis,  serve  to  emphasize  the  important  relationshi] 

1  "Diseases  of  the  Heart/*  1914. 
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acute  rheumatic  fever  bears  to  cardiac  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  endocarditis 
develops  during  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism  and  the  valvular  damage 
is  apt  to  be  increased  if  subsequent  attacks  occur.  The  endocarditis  may 
manifest  itself  as  early  as  the  second  day  of  the  rheumatic  attack  or  it 
may  be  delayed  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  entirely  subsided. 
The  frequency  of  the  endocarditis  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of 
the  arthritis.  An  extremely  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  may  not  involve 
tlic  endocardium;  on  the  other  hand,  a  trifling  and  mild  attack  may  cause 
serious  endocardial  mischief. 

Closely  allied  to  the  rheumatic  type  of  endocarditis  is  that  which 
follows  attacks  of  tonsillitis.  The  importance  of  tonsillitis  as  a  cause  of 
endocarditis  is  now  fully  recognized.  Very  often  the  tonsillar  attacks 
ax-e  very  mild  and  pass  for  nothing  more  than  a  slight  sore  throat.  It  is 
qiaite  possible  that  many  cases  of  endocarditis,  in  which  there  is  no  ap- 
pa.Tent  etiological  factor,  have  had  their  origin  in  attacks  of  mild  and  un- 
recognized tonsillitis  or  acute  rheumatic  fever.  In  children  suffering  from  a 
chronic  valvular  lesion,  careful  questioning  will  sometimes  reveal  a  his- 
tory of  vague  and  fugitive  joint  pains  which  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence caused  little  or  no  concern. 

Next  to  rheumatic  fever  the  most  frequent  cause  of  endocarditis  is  cho- 
T^€x.  **  Valvular  lesions  are  extremely  common  in  choreic  patients,  and 
w-ore  present  in  262  out  of  829  patients  who  were  examined  during  or 
a^ft^er  illness "  (Cowan). 

Any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  give  rise  to  an  endocarditis, 
l>vit  with  the  exception  of  croupous  pneumonia  such  an  occurrence  is  not 
common.  Not  infrequently  acute  endocarditis  is  noted  in  phthisis, 
cancer,  gout,  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease.  The  condition  is  practically 
^•I'Ways  a  secondary  one  and  even  in  those  instances  in  which  a  primary 
^nfecting  focus  cannot  be  discovered  it  is  now  held  that  this  undoubtedly 
^  present.  Recent  bacteriological  studies  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of 
Cfl^es  of  active  endocarditis  a  streptococcus  bacteremia  is  present. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  when  the  endocarditis  arises  during  intra- 
uterine life  the  valves  of  the  left  heart  are  the  ones  which  are  almost  in- 
variably aflFected.  When  a  valvulitis  arises  as  the  result  of  some  infectious 
^  toxic  agent,  the  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  certain  definite  areas. 
The  mitral  leaflets  are  more  frequently  involved  than  the  aortic.  Sibson 
pas  offered  the  explanation  that  the  increased  liability  of  the  mitral  valve 
^8  due  to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  leaflets  of  this  valve  are  closed  with 
I^Uch  greater  tension  than  is  the  case  with  the  aortic  valve.  The  mitral 
*^aflet8  are  subject  also  to  a  wider  range  of  play — wider  excursions,  there- 
fore, produce  more  wear  and  tear.  The  endocardial  changes  as  they 
Occur  in  the  valves  take  place  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  and 
^he  ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic  due  to  the  fact  that  these  surfaces 
^e  bathed  by  the  blood  stream.  The  lesions  are  located  just  behind 
^he  free  edges  of  the  valves. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  inflammatory  change  is  a  slightly  swollen 
appearance  of  the  affected  area  and  a  faint  hyperemia  due  to  the  increased 
Vascularity  of  the  part.  This  is  followed  by  a  shedding  of  the  endothelial 
^nd  subendothelial  cells,  which  gives  rise  to  a  grayish,  opaque  appearance. 
Over  the  site  of  these  degenerated  areas  fibrin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
SEQall  bead-like  excrescences  or  granulations  (endocarditis  verrucosa). 
The  size  of  the  growths  vary  greatly;  they  may  become  sufficiently  large 
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to  prevent  closure  of  the  valve  or  obstruct  the  blood  stream.  Tangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrinous  deposits  bacteria  are  found,  although  this 
is  more  commonly  the  case  in  the  malignant  than  the  simple  form  of  the 
disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  simple  endocarditis  no  bacteria 
are  found;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  affection  as  encountered  in  the 
chronic  wasting  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  involvement  of  the  valves  the  chordae  tendinese 
may  be  implicated  and  later  become  shortened  as  the  result  of  contracting 
scar  tissue. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  an  acute  endocarditis  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  myocardial  change.  The  myocardial  change  may  be 
general  or  it  may  be  limited  to,  or  most  marked  in,  the  muscle  tissue  at 
the  base  of  the  affected  valve.  The  myocardial  change  may  be  ver>- 
mild  and  trivia!  and  give  rise  to  no  evidence  of  its  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  disturbances  of  rhythm  may  occur  as  the  result  of  implication 
of  Tawara's  node  or  the  bundle  of  His.  In  a  verj-  fair  proportion  of  cases 
of  acute  endocarditis  there  is  also  an  associated  pericarditis. 

Simple  acute  endocarditis  is  of  itself  not  serious.  The  acute  inflam- 
matory stage  is  rarely  intense  enough  to  destroy  tissue  and  emboli  rarely 
arise  from  the  vegetations.  Its  great  danger  lies  in  the  after-results. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  stage  granulation  tissue  is  formed  and 
this  organizes  into  scar  tissue.  With  the  retraction  of  the  scar  tissue  the 
edge  of  the  valve  may  be  curled  back  giving  rise  to  incompetency  or  the 
leaflets  may  become  ankylosed  producing  a  stenosis.  Another  ver>'  serious 
danger  is  the  fact  that  these  fibrous  patches  on  the  valves  are  verj'  pronfc 
to  become  reinfected  with  either  the  simple  or  malignant  form  of  tlM^ 
disease.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  very  commonly  engrafted  on  &n  ok:^ 
chronic  valvular  defect. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  distinctive  symptoms  of  acute  simple  ei^^ 
docarditis;  indeed,  they  may  be  wanting  entirely.  In  a  very  large  pp"  -> 
porlion  of  cases  the  cardiac  lesion  is  masked  by  the  primary  infectio^^ 
Fever  is  probably  the  most  important  sj-mptom  referable  to  the  endocsEL^ 
ditis.  It  is  not  alwa^'s  easy,  however,  to  determine  its  significance  ^^s. 
fever  is  already  present  as  a  result  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  pneuiaoiUK^^ 
other  acute  infection.  One  should  be  suspicious  of  endocardial  ianrfv 
ment  if  the  temperature  changes  in  character  or  if,  after  a  period  of  M 
nial  temperature,  fever  again  develops.  In  some  cases  tiiere  may  be 
sense  of  precordial  oppression  or  actual  pain  and  in  others  there  mar  ' 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Phjrsical  Signs.—!  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  frequeacr«i 
which  acute  endocarditis  is  associated  with  rheumatic  fever.     As 
etiological  factor  it  overshadows  all  others,  especially  in  young  c 
It  is  essential  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  to  take  the  precaution  of  « 
the  heart  daily  as  iti  the  absence  of  s^i'mptoms  a  cardiac  leskm  e 
easily  esfcaj)?  notice.     Owing  to  the  ver>-  serious  after-effects  ■' 
arise,  even  from  a  trivial  lesion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  < 
trouble  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent  any  imdue  strain  t 
upon  the  heart  until  the  aculo  stage  of  the  disea^  has  passed. 

Inspection, — In  the  presence  of  acute  rheumatic  fei,~er  inspectkw  of 
precordium  should  be  carefully  made  each  day  as  by  thts  one  [ 
most  valuable  information  may  be  obtained,     ^^1ule  no  ■Iiiiim— i 
may  he  note<.)  thrviughoiit  the  course  of  the  disease  there  will  oft«a  fcv  m 
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a  gradual  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  beyond  the  nipple  line;  or  the 
cardiac  impulse  may  be  forcible;  or  instead  of  a  forcible  heaving  impulse 
it  may  be  diffuse  and  wavy  in  character. 

Palpation. — This  will  confirm  the  character  of  the  impulse  noted  on 
inspection.  In  addition,  the  shock  of  both  the  first  and  second  sounds 
may  be  felt. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  noted  as,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  it  furnishes  the  only  clue  pointing  to  a  cardiac  lesion.  The  pulse 
may  be  unduly  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fever  or  it  may 
remain  high  after  the  -primary  infection  has  subsided.  Cowan  has 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  of  the  salicylates  will  often  slow  the 
pulse  rate  and  that  after  these  drugs  are  discontinued  the  pulse  rate  will 
increase  in  frequency  if  an  endocarditis  is  present.  In  some  cases  the 
pulse  is  unduly  slow.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  also  of  great  importance. 
The  irregularity  may  be  due  to  a  temporary  heart  block,  to  extrasystoles 
or  auricular  fibrillation. 

Percussion. — The  information  obtained  by  percussion  of  the  precor- 
dium,  in  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  is  not  great.  There  may  be  some 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  right. 

AuscuUdion, — The  most  constant  sign  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  reliable  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis  is  a  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex.  The  greater  frequency  of  apical  as  compared  to  aortic  murmurs  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  simple  endocarditis 
the  rheumatic  infection  affects  by  preference  the  mitral  valve.  The  mur- 
jnur  may  occur  within  a  few  days  of  the  onset  of  the  rheumatic  attack  or 
it  may  not  be  heard  until  convalescence  is  established.  Then  again,  it 
Qiay  be  heard  first  some  weeks  or  months  after  complete  recovery.  In 
other  instances  a  murmur  may  be  heard  during  the  height  of  the  febrile 
attack,  then  disappear,  and  again  recur  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  endo- 
carditis. In  such  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  vegetations  interfere  with 
proper  closure  of  the  valve  and  as  these  are  absorbed  the  murmur  dis- 
appears, or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  murmur  is  caused  by  the  associ- 
ated myocarditis.  The  recurrence  of  a  permanent  murmur  is  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  scar  tissue  which  distorts  the  leaflets  or  causes  their 
adherence,  with  the  result  that  a  leakage  or  obstruction  is  caused. 

The  time  of  the  murmur  in  acute  endocarditis  is  always  systolic;  it  is 
only  when  a  chronic  endocarditis  is  established  that  a  murmur  indicative 
of  obstruction  is  heard.     While  the  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a 
5oft  blowing  murmur  it  will  be  noted,  if  the  heart  is  examined  from  day  to 
day,  that  the  initial  change  is  usually  a  blurring  of  the  first  sound;  later 
the  first  sound  becomes  roughened  in  character  or  sharply  accentuated 
and  finally  a  murmur  is  heard.    Associated  with  the  murmur  is  an  accen- 
tuation of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.     If  the  murmur  is  truly  organic,  it 
will  be  heard  best  at  the  apex  and  is  transmitted  towards  the  left  axilla. 
In  determining  whether  the  murmur  is  organic  or  functional  in  character 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  acute  rheumatic  fever  a  marked  secondary 
anemia  is  sometimes  rapidly  established  and  this  may  cause  a  functional 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  or  base  of  the  heart.     Very  often  it  is  not 
possible  at  once  to  decide  the  question  and  it  is  only  later  when  other 
signs  appear  that  one  can  be  certain  that  the  murmur  is  organic  in  nature. 
While  an  organic  murmur  may  vary  in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  one  of 
its  characteristic  features  is  to  gradually  become  more  and  more  evident. 
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In  the  prosonce  of  f(»vcr  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  systolic  munnur 
at  the  pulmonic  area  which  is  without  sijijnificance.  Finally  there  may  he 
a  cardio-respiratory  murnuir  (see  p.  254). 

Less  commonly  the  changes  described  above  are  heard  over  the  aortic 
area  or  both  valves  may  be  involved  simultaneously.  In  .some  instances 
there  may  he  a  pericardial  friction  rub. 

ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  ENDOCARDITIS 
(Septic,  Malignant,  Ulcerative  or  Pernicious  Endocarditis') 

Etiology. — This  form  of  the  disease  rarely  develops  in  the  counse  of 
acute  rheumati(^  fever  or  chorea.     In  the  Rreat  majority  of  instances  it 
arises  as  the  result  of  a  septic  wound,  puerjieral  sepsis,  erysipelas,  a  gonor- 
rheal infection  or  some  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lung:s,  notably  pneu — 
monia.     Some  one  of  the  various  types  of  the  streptococcus  is  by  far  the^^ 
commonest  organism  recovered  from  the  lesions.     Ainon^  the  rarer  bac — 
teria    may   l>e  mentioned   the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  and  influenza,  the^* 
meningococcus  and  staphylococcus. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  rare  in  young  children;  the  great  majoritw^ 
of  cases  occur  in  young  adults  or  those  in  middle  life.     This  is •probabl^'* 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  septic  form  of  the  disease  ver>'  fre^~ 
(juently  occurs  in  valv(»s  j)reviously  damaged   l)y  an  attack  of  acut-o 
rheumatic  fever. 

Acute  infectious  endocarditis  is  most   commonly  due  to  hemolytic? 
stre])tococci.  pncumococci.  stapliylococci,  the  influenza  bacillus  and  the 
gonococcus.     Occasionally  other  organisms  are  the  exciting  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy.     Tin*  initial  changes  in  the  infective  type  of  endo- 
carditis may  pres(»nt  the  same  appearance  as  is  seen  in  the  simple  form  of 
the  disease.     I'sually,  however,  the  lesions  l)ecoine  more  marked;  the 
excrescences  are  much  largtM*  and  in  (»xtreme  cases  may  be  the  size  of  a 
cherry  (vegetative  endocarditis)  (see  Kigs.  31W  and  3?)4).     The  largest 
vegetations  an*  apt  to  occur  when  the  infecting  organism  is  either  the 
I)neumococcus  or  the  gonococcus.     If  the  vegetations  are  broken  off,  an 
ulcerated  surface  is  left  which  may  p(M'forate  the  valve  or  produces 
valvular  aneurism. 

In  another  type*  of  the  disease,  known  as  oidocanliti.'i  ulcerosa,  the 
first  stage  shows  a  small,  somewhat  opatjue,  yellow  patch,  with  a  slig:htly 
unev(Mi  surface.  In  part  s  of  such  patches  there  may  be  a  loss  of  .substance. 
Over  these  ulcers  there  may  be  deposited  reddish-gray  throinboticmasM 
which,  when  removed,  will  show  the  underlying  tissue  to  be  swollen, 
ulcerated  and  yellowisli  in  color  '  Adami  and  Nicholls). 

In  some  instances  the  infection  may  spread  to  the  wall  of  the  heart 
when*  similar  changes  occur  in  th«*  mural  endocardium  (see  Fig.  39').'. 

( 'ultures  taken  from  the  ulcers  or  vegtMations  will  show  large  mmil^rs 
of  microorganisms  which  are  often  extremely  virulent.  A  hisinlt»ei<*ii' 
examination  of  tlie  affected  area  will  also  show  countless  bacti*ria. 

According  to  Morder'  a  culture  of  a  pathogenic  organism  can  Um)[' 
taine(l  in  \H)  per  cent,  of  cases  of  infective  endocarditis.     In  ailtlitioni 
a  very  high  pen*entage  of  cases,  the  infecting  organism  can  be  ohtaiiM 
from  the  circulatiiig  blood.     In  by  far  the  largest  ])roportion  (jf  c:iM\'it 
cause  of  the  tnmble  is  a  streptococcus. 

^  (Junrtf  rh/  Jnur.  Mni.^  vnl,  ii,  p.  280. 
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The  frequency  with  which  the  different  vaives  are  affected  is  as  fol- 
re:  the  mitral,  aortic,  mitral  and  aortic  together,  the  tricuspid  and  the 
Imonary,  Involvement  of  the  mural  endocardium  is  also  frequently 
ed. 


Pia.  393.— Acut«  infective  mitrnl  iind  mural  cndocnrditis 

ith  lame  veKelationa.    Spvcral  of  (he  churdie  trndineie  hi 

«n,  only  ?hort  unaltsched  atumpii  rcmaininit-     VeRetatiuns  nrc  nl'u  scK'n  on   the  mural 

idocardium.    (Spfcimrn  from  the  /•(nneB'ionia  Hoipilat.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  the 
ccurrence  of  an  embolism.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  the 
oft,  friable  nature  of  the  valvular  vegetations.  As  the  lesion  progresses 
nd  necrosis  seta  in  small  pieces  are  whipped  off  hy  the  blood  current 
jid  carried  to  some  distant  point.  The  viscera  mast  commonly  involved 
re  the  .spleen,  kidneys  and  brain,  but  no  portion  of  the  body  is  exempt. 
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Occasionally  mycotic  aneurisms  involving  the  larger  vessels  ha 
origin  in  this  way.     If  the  valves  in  the  right  heart  are  invo!v< 


Fio.  3!)4.— AruW  inffclive  endoc 
vftlvea.  About  the  center  of  Ihc  sort 
maBfl  indicates  the  eourae  ot  the  perfoi 
delphia  Hoepilai.) 


uiLia.  ^iio»iug  eiteoBive  ulceration  of  I 
onfice  a  match-sticit  projecUnK  from  m  tb 
,;„„  i„  ,1,.  .„.,ic  leaflet.      (Sp«5wn  fro^t 


may  be  infarcts  in  the  lungs.     Owing  to  the  infective  nature  of  the 
the  resulting  infarcts  commonly  terminate  in  abscess  formation. 
In  some  instances  the  embolic  phenomena  are  absent. 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  septic  endocarditis  do  not  lend 
tbemselvea  readily  to  description.  In  some  instances  the  true  nature  of 
the  trouble  can  be  surmised  without  much  dilEculty,  but  in  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  the  etidocardial  lesion  is  masked  by  the 
phmarv-  disease,  such  aa  puerperal  sepsis,  pneumonia,  etc. 
*  "It  may-  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  pro- 
itsn  aspects  of  this  infection  under  diseiises  of  thf  heart,  since  the  mani- 


(estations  are  those  of  septicopyemia;  and  in  a  great  majority  of  all  cases 
the  features  of  the  general  infection  dominate  the  picture  "  (Osier). 
Although  the  onset  is  varied  and  often  ill-defined,  the  process  when 

once  established  presents,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  certain  general  features. 

These  are,  an  uregular  type  of  fever,  sweating,  delirium,  progressive 

anemia,  loss  of  weight,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  cardiac  murmurs 

tnd  the  occurrence  of  emboli. 
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The  character  of  the  fever  is  variable.  It  may  be  remittent,  inter- 
mittent or  continued  in  type  (Fig.  396).  In  some  cases  it  is  paroxysmal, 
recurring  every  two  or  three  days  with  chills  and  drenching  sweats  thus 
resembling  malarial  fever.  The  fever  may  be  moderate  or  very  high 
but  no  matter  what  type  it  assumes  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  A  moderalt 
aTnount  of  fever  of  tbe  continued  type  is  commonly  associated  with  endo- 
carditis superimposed  on  a  chronic  valvular  lesion.  Rarely  a  case  of 
septic  endocarditis  is  encountered  whii;h  is  afebrile. 

The  embolic  phenomena,  although  sometimes  absent,  are  the  most 
certain  indication  of  septic  endocarditis.  The  spleen  is  the  organ  mwl 
frequently  involved  and  the  emboli  may  be  confined  to  this  vi.scus  alone. 
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Fio.  39Q. — MEJigauDt  eadoc&rditio. 

An  embolus  in  the  spleen  manifests  itself  by  sudden  pain  in  the  ielts.^- 
tenderness  on  pressure  and  enlargement  of  the  organ.  When  the  fcidMJ? 
are  affected  there  are  renal  pain  and  bloody  urine.  Convulsions,  bBB"" 
plegia,  or  aphasia  may  follow  an  embolus  in  the  brain  and  visual  defec** 
may  occur  if  one  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  involved.  Small  petechial  ^w^ 
may  appear  in  the  skin  as  the  result  of  minute  emboli.  Occasionally  »* 
embolus  blocks  one  of  the  larger  vessels  in  an  extremity  and  gangrt"* 
ensues.     If  the  lesion  is  right-sided,  emboh  may  be  carried  to  the  liinS^ 

In  all  cases  of  suspected  septic  endocarditis,  providing  the  facilit'^ 
are  available,  a  blood  culture  should  be  obtained.  A  lumbar  punctuJ* 
should  also  be  made.     A  leukocytosis  is  usually  present. 

Generally  speaking,  septic  endocarditis  pre.<ients  itself  in  one  of  liu^^ 
ways:  (1)  The  phenomena  may  be  almost  entirely  cardiac  in  charactt^l 
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)  a  pyemic  form  in  which  there  is  a  demonstrable  focus  of  infection;  and 
)  a  typhoid  form  in  which  the  infecting  focus  is  not  apparent. 

1.  The  cardiac  form  is  the  one  which  is  most  easily  recognized.  In 
is  type  of  the  affection,  the  patient,  already  suffering  from  a  chronic 
Jvulitis,  develops  fever  of  a  continued  or  slightly  irregular  type,  an 
crease  in  the  cardiac  symptoms,  and  in  addition  there  may  be  an  em- 
>lism.  The  attack  may  be  very  acute  or  may  be  relatively  mild  and 
jrsist  for  many  weeks.  Recurrences  are  common  and  recovery  often 
;curs. 

2.  In  the  pyemic  form  the  endocarditis  is  but  an  incident  in  the  general 
fection.  Its  recognition  is  always  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
id  it  often  escapes  notice  entirely  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  murmur  or 
,her  cardiac  signs.  Chills,  sweating,  irregular  fever,  anemia  and  wasting 
•e  characteristic  of  a  general  sepsis  and  while  involvement  of  the  endo- 
Lrdium  may  aggravate  these  symptoms,  one  cannot  make  a  diagnosis  of 
idocarditis  in  the  absence  of  a  murmur,  cardiac  dilatation  or  embolic 
lenomena.  If,  in  the  course  of  general  sepsis  following  an  external 
ound  or  the  puerperium,  there  develops  a  loud  murmur  or  a  murmur 
"eviously  present  increases  in  intensity  or  changes  in  quality,  theassump- 
oii  that  the  heart  valves  have  been  included  in  the  infection  is  nearly 
ways  warranted.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  in  the  course  of  septicemia 
so  points  to  cardiac  involvement.  In  the  absence  of  cardiac  signs  the 
^currence  of  an  embolism  furnishes  ample  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
^  an  endocarditis. 

3.  The  typhoid  form  is  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  malignant  en- 
ocarditis  and  the  one  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  its  recogni- 
on.  In  this  form  we  lack,  as  a  rule,  the  presence  of  an  old  valvulitis 
f  a  demonstrable  focus  of  infection  to  arouse  our  suspicions.  The 
>Howing  symptoms  are  common  to  both  typhoid  fever  and  septic  endo- 
irditis:  a  continuous  type  of  fever,  progressive  exhaustion,  anemia,  a  low 
muttering  type  of  delirium,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  diarrhea,  a  dry 
^ngue  and  sordes.  In  addition,  petechial  and  other  skin  rashes  are  not 
^frequent.  While  a  patient  with  septic  endocarditis  may  not  have  all 
hese  symptoms,  the  occurrence  of  several  of  them  may  point  so  strongly 
0  typhoid  fever  that  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  not  thought  of.  In 
ther  cases  cerebral  symptoms  may  predominate  and  lead  to  a  diagnosis 
'f  cerebro-spinal  or  basilar  meningitis.  Cardiac  signs  and  symptoms  may 
>e  wanting  entirely  or  they  may  be  very  indefinite  in  character.  Embolic 
phenomena  are  less  common  in  this  type  than  in  the  others ;  their  occur- 
ence often  clears  up  an  obscure  case  at  once.  The  disease  lasts  for  from 
ivo  or  three  weeks  to  three  months. 

This  type  of  endocarditis  is  very  frequently  due  to  a  pneumococcus,  or 
)nococcus  infection. 

Physical  Signs. — Physical  signs  referable  to  the  heart  may  be  absent 
very  indefinite.  The  patient  is  lethargic,  the  face  is  pale  and  sunken 
id  the  general  appearance  is  indicative  of  some  severe  infection.  Unless 
ere  has  been  present  a  chronic  valvulitis  the  physical  signs  are  almost 
tirely  auscultatory  although  in  the  terminal  stages  evidences  of  cardiac 
atation  may  be  made  out.  Mackenzie  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  pulse 
doubtful  cases  associated  with  pyemia  and  puerperal  septicemia.  In 
3se  cases  the  heart  may  show  but  little  change  except  that  the  heart 
mds  are  feeble.     The  pulse  is  small,  soft,  easily  compressed  and  not 
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necessarily  rapid,  although  the  rate  is  apt  to  be  higher  than  the  degree  of 
fever  warrants. 

The  presenRe  of  a  niurmur  is  the  determining  factor  in  most  eases. 
The  murmur  may  be  very  faint  and  repeated  examinations  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  its  presence.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  murmur 
occurring  in  malignant  endocarditis  is  its  variable  character.  It  is  apt  fo 
change  both  in  quality  and  intensity  from  day  to  day.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  musical  murmur  is  strongly  indicative  of  septic  endocardi- 
tis. A  murmur  of  this  character  is  caused  by  a  large  and  projecting  vege- 
tation. If  in  the  course  of  an  obscure  infection  a  murmur  due  to  chroaip 
valvulitis  undergoes  changes  or,  in  addition  to  the  mitral  murmur,  a 
diastolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  area  develops  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  one  should  be  alert  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  infectious  endoear- 
ditis. 

Diagnosis.^ — -In  that  group  in  which  the  symptoms  are  largely  cardiac 
in  character  the  diagnosis  is  fairly  easy,  especially  if  there  is  known  to  beu 
chronic  valvulitis  already  present.  In  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  fever, 
the  presence  of  a  murmur  which  is  subject  to  changes  from  day  to  day  and 
the  appearance  of  embolic  phenomena  point  unmistakably  to  septic  en- 
docarditis. 

In  the  pyemic  form  of  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  will  depend  largel.von 
the  detection  of  valvular  mischief.  The  endocarditis  is  simply  an  in- 
cident in  the  general  septic  process  and  unless  a  murmur  develops  or 
embolic  phenomena  occur  the  cardiac  element  will  pass  unnoticed.  As  . 
previously  stated  a  small,  soft  and  easily  compressed  pulse  is  significant 
in  these  cases  of  general  sepsis.  , 

When  the  septicemia  is  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  chilis,  ■ 
sweating  and  fever  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  malaria.  .*« 
examination  of  the  blood  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  malaria 
Plasmodium  or  a  leukocytosis  would  readily  decide  the  question.  The 
presence  of  a  positive  blood  culture  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the 
presence  of  endocardial  involvement,  although  -such  a  finding  demands 
that  the  heart  be  carefully  examined. 

The  typhoid  form  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  in  any  give" 
case  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between  malignant  endocardi- 
tis, typhoid  fever  and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Marked  prostration- 
anemia,  wasting  and  the  so-called  typhoid  state  may  occur  in  all  three. 
The  temperature  seen  in  true  typhoid  may  be  atypical;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  endocarditis  and  miliary  tuberculosis,  while  subject  to  many 
variations,  may  closely  resemble  that  seen  in  typhoid.  Even  with  the 
presence  of  a  mitral  murmur  one  cannot  be  certain  that  it  is  not  functional 
in  character,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  and  anemia  common  to  all  tb^ 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  definite  cardiac  signs  the  diagnosis  may  ^ 
cleared  up  by  a  blood  culture  or  lumbar  puncture.  If  malignant  endo- 
carditis is  present,  a  blood  culture  will  show,  in  a  fairly  large  perceotsgeO' 
cases,  the  infecting  organism,  usually  a  streptococcus,  pneumocoecus  ""■ 
gonococcus.  In  typhoid  fever,  blood  cultures  if  taken  early  in  the  discs* 
will  frequently  show  Eberth's  bacillus.  A  positive  Widal  reaction  speaks 
for  typhoid  but  not  infrequently  it  also  occurs  in  miliary  tuberculosa^ 
The  latter  condition  is  notoriously  difficult  to  recognize  in  adults  although 
relatively  easy  in  children.  The  lungs  may  be  studded  with  minut* 
tubercles  and  yet  produce  no  physical  signs  until  the  terminal  stages^ 
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faoroidal  tubercles  are  frequently  cited  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  but  I 
ive  never  seen  a  case  in  which  they  were  recognized.  In  malignant 
idocarditis  there  is  usually  a  leukocytosis,  while  in  typhoid  fever  and 
iliary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  leukopenia  or  a  normal  white  count, 
(though  an  attack  of  the  typhoid  form  of  endocarditis  is  often  prolonged 
r  several  months  the  diagnosis,  in  many  cases,  may  never  be  cleared  up 
tisfactorily ;  in  others,  the  appearance  of  embolic  phenomena  renders  the 
iture  of  an  obscure  infection  clear  (see  also  p.  385). 

Subacute  Infectious  Endocarditis 

This  condition,  first  described  by  Osier,  is  also  known  as  subacute 
kcterial  endocarditis,  subacute  streptococcus  endocarditis,  chronic  mia- 
piant  endocarditis,  chronic  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  endocarditis 
nta.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patients  are  the  subjects  of  a 
uronic  valvulitis  which  is  often  well  compensated  and  causes  little  or 
3  trouble.  A  fresh  infection  is  superimposed  on  this  old  lesion,  thus 
irming  the  focus  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  septicemia. 

The  condition  is  due  to  anhemolytic  streptococci  in  over  95  per  cent. 
[  the  cases.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  cases  is  due  to  the  influenza 
acillus.  Other  organisms,  particularly  the  gonococcus,  may  rarely 
ause  a  subacute  clinical  picture  (Libman).  Blood  cultures  made  during 
he  bacterial  stage  almost  always  show  the  presence  of  anhemol>i,ic  strep- 
ococci  or  influenza  bacilli. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  and  a  half 
>r  two  years.  Occasionally  recovery  takes  place,  but  in  the  great  major- 
ty  of  cases  a  fatal  issue  ensues. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Libman,  who  has  had  a  large  experience,  describes 
he  pathological  changes  as  follows:  The  mitral  valve  is  the  seat  of  the 
eaion  in  about  two-thSrds  of  the  cases  and  the  aortic  in  one- third.  In- 
^olveHient  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  rare.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
nvolvement  of  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and  the  chordae  tendinae.  The 
vegetations  are  yellowish,  greenish,  pinkish  or  reddish  in  color  and  vary 
neatly  in  size.  When  the  aortic  valve  is  involved,  the  vegetations 
ffe  u»ially  few  and  of  small  size,  although  occasionally  there  may  be  an 
•normous  green  mass  which  almost  blocks  the  orifice  (see  Fig.  397).  As 
hey  grow  older  the  vegetations  become  firmer  and  grayish  in  color. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  involved,  the  vegetations  spread  up  on  left 
KWterior  wall  of  the  auricle  (see  Fig.  397).  The  chordae  tendinese  also 
aay  be  covered  with  vegetations  and  may  become  torn  so  that  the  ends 
lay  lie  loose  near  the  papillary  muscles.  When  the  aortic  valve  is  the 
sat  of  the  disease  the  vegetations  have  a  tendency  to  extend  down  over 
le  endocardium  and  over  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  aortic  flap  of  the 
litral  valve.     Occasionally  an  aneurism  of  the  valve  leaflets  may  develop. 

Cerebral  embolism,  uremia,  pneumonia  and  progressive  anemia  are 
le  common  terminations. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  often  insidious  and  without  definite  symp- 
ms.    Very  often,  however,  the  initial  symptoms  are  definitely  referred 
the  heart,  as  for  instance,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  palpitation, 
d  cough  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  bl6od-streaked  sputum. 

Fever  is  present  in  all  cases  (Fig.  398).  It  is  often  slight  but  in  the 
ijority  of  cases  is  high  and  intermittent  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease. 
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If  splenic  infarcts  occur,  the  fever  is  apt  to  be  hi(;h  and  intermittent: 
Chills  and  sweating  may  occur  in  association  with  the  fever.  Loss  « 
weittht  and  extreme  weakness  take  place  in  most  cases. 


jiiliacute  infective  endocarditis.  Showing  large  thrombotic  iiiiiiium  aliMt 
completely  occluding  the  anrtic  orili™.  There  in  marked  left  veolriculaT  hypertniplT. 
and  sclerotic  patclies  ure  seen  on  the  aortn  above  the  sinus  or  Valaalva. 

Precordial  pain  or  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  is  often  noted. 
Pain  in  the  joints  is  not  uncommon  and  may  be  associated  with  slighl 
transitory  swellinEs.  .\  purpuric  eruption  may  be  present  also.  Librnwi 
has  called  attenlioii  lo  an  iniportani  dia^no.itic  sign,  namely,  tendentea 
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over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  lightest  tap  with  the  percussing 
finger  may  cause  marked  pain. 

Ad  important  diagnostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  small,  painful 
eiytbematous  nodules  in  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet.  These  cutaneous 
nodes  rarely  occur  except  in  this  form  of  endocarditis  and  are  considered 
by  Osier  as  being  pathognomonic.  Petcchise  in  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tnvl  imicoufi  membrane  are  frequently  noted. 

Braoaturia  occurs  in  a  few  cases  and  alhumcn  and  casts  are  found 
fnm  time  to  time.  The  leukocytes  are  not  often  increased  in  number. 
A  ohuaeteriatic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  marked  anetnta 
irilidifjn  many  cases,  is  progressive.  Libinan  has  emphasized  the  peculiar 
siDow  or  waxy  colqr  of  the  face  in  these  cases.  Later  the  face  may  assume 
a  H^ee-colored  tint.  In  cases  which  become  bacteria-free,  the  face  and 
othsr  portions  of  the  body  often  assume  a  diffuse  brown  color.     The 


i  is  enlarged  in  nearly  all  cases  and  is  easily  felt  on  palpation.  In 
Bone-inatances  the  organ  is  enormously  enlarged. 

njrical  Signs. — Examination  of  the  heart  shows  in  every  instance 
the  BWSCnce  of  an  organic  murmur  either  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice, 
maiOy  the  latter.  Aside  from  the  murmur  the  heart  may  show  no  change 
Uinnulunit  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
nutnlvatve  is  involved.  If  the  aortic  valve  is  primarily  implicated,  the 
cardiac  changes  are  apt  to  be  more  noticeable.  In  some  cases  there  are 
progreaeive  cardiac  changes,  the  heart  gradually  dilates,  the  character  of 
the  mitral  murmur  changes  or  there  develops  uiuler  observation  a  diastolic 
aortic  murmur. 

In  addition  to  the  bacterial  stage  Libmiin  describes  a  bacteria-free 
healing  and  a  bacteria-free  healed  stage.  The  latter  is  often  character- 
ized by  tenderness  over  the  sternum  and  a  brownish  discoloration  of  the 
face  and  other  portions  of  the  body.     In  some,  slight  symptoms  occur 
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intermittently;  in  others,  nephritis  develops  and  the  patient  dies  of 
uremia;  while  in  still  others,  the  anemia  persists  and  signs  of  failing  com- 
pensation develop. 

Diagnosis.^ — Subacute  infectious  endocarditis  is  to  be  thought  of  ii  a 
patient,  the  subject  of  chronic  valvulitis,  develops  a  prolonged  fever, 
becomes  anemic,  gradually  fails  in  strength  and  if  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  develops  small,  painful  erythematous  nodules  in  the  skin  o\ 
the  hands  or  feet.     Osier  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  changes  ma? 
occur  without  any  additional  alteration  in  the  heart.     Individuals  sufle*- 
ing  from  vague  symptoms  of  the  neurasthenic  type  are  not  infrequently 
the  victims  of  a  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis.     Blood  cultures  shoi&-ld 
be  made  in  all  suspected  cases. 

In  the  bacteria-free  cases  the  marked  tenderness  over  the  lower  peti- 
tion of  the  sternum  and  the  diffuse  brownish  discoloration  of  the  fifc.«e 
and  other  portions  of  the  botiy  are  important  diagnostic  points. 

Chronic  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart 

Etiology. — ^Of  the  various  manifestations  of  cardiac  disease  chrocr»ic 
valvulitis  comprises,  by  far,  the  largest  group.  Statistical  studies  iD<:idi- 
eate  that  valvular  disease  represents  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  lesic^  ^n^ 
which  may  involve  the  heart.  In  considering  valvular  lesions  it  mu^^t 
be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that  it  is  the  cardiac  muscle  that  determid^e* 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  heart. 

Chronic  valvulitis,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  chronic  he^^^ 
disease,  is  slightly  more  frequent  among  females  than  males.  This  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  greater  frequency  of  acute  rheumalic  fever  and  chor- — 'W 
among  females.     Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiler'  emphasize  the  impc=:=3''- 

tance  of  tonsillitis  as  an  etiological  factor,  especially  in  children  and  you^ 08 

adult  females.  Prior  to  the  fifth  year  chronic  endocarditis  is  uucomnt — «oi 
but  beyond  this  age  period  the  incidence  gradually  increases.  The  majw^r- 
ity  of  instances  of  cardiac  failure  resulting  from  a  chronic  endocurdi-^"^'* 
are  encountered  between  the  eighteenth  and  fortieth  years.  After  mid^^dl* 
life  the  incidence  of  cardiac  failure  due  to  valvular  defects  gradua  ^liy 
diminishes.  The  Negro  is  apparently  nioie  susceptible  to  organic  he^^  =aft 
disease  than  the  white  man.  Of  292  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease^^s  in 
the  Charity  Hospital,  of  New  Orleans,"  181  were  negioes  and  111  whittz^les. 

The  deformity  of  the  valves  is  brought  about  in  several  ways:  _{}) 
Not  less  than  half  of  the  cases  are  the  direct  residt  of  an  acute  endocardi^  _*tis. 
In  discussing  the  etiology  of  acute  endocarditis  it  was  shown  that  ac  ^ute 
rheumatic  fever  was  by  far  the  most  important  factor  leading  to  ac-^  ^=ute 

inflammatory  changes  in  the  valves  and  that  a  very  large  p ropo rtioi i  of 

these  acute  cases  terminated  in  chronic  valvular  defects.  Closely  tM^^Kied 
to  the  rheumatic  cases  are  those  which  follow  chorea  and  tonsiihtis.  Of 

the  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  any  one  of  them  may  cause  ac^  vie 
endocardial  changes  which  terminate  in  a  chronic  lesion,  although  'the 
number  of  cases  having  their  origin  in  this  way  is  not  great.  In  a  :*'ot 
inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  particularly  when  the  mitral  valv* 
involved,  no  etiological  factor  can  be  determined. 

2.  In  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 
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pecially  in  tiuise  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  history  of  acute  endocarditis.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
form  of  (endocarditis  which  is  chronic  from  the  beginning.  Primary 
chronic  endocarditis  is  caused  by  the  same  conditions  that  lead  to  general 
arterio-sclerosis.  Inasmuch  as  the  intimal  lining  of  the  arteries  and  the 
tissue  covering  the  valves  is  exactly  similar,  every  etiological  factor 
favorable  to  the  production  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  etiology  of  chronic  valvular  disease.  Among  these  causes 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  general  wear  and  tear  incident  to  advan- 
cing years,  excessive  physical  labor,  overindulgence  in  food,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  gout.  Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  also  frequently 
associated  with  primarj-  chronic  valvular  disease.  Whether  the  chronic 
valvuhtis,  the  arterio-sclerosis  and  the  nephritis  are  due  to  the  same  cause 
or  one  arises  in  consequence  of  the  others,  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  two  or  all  three  of  these  conditions  frequently  occur  together. 

3.  Syphilis. — Within  the  past  decade  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
r61e  played  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  cardio-vascular  disease  has 
been  greatly  extended.  We  now  know  that  a  definite  group  of  cardiac 
cases  are  unmistakably  syphilitic  in  origin.  With  few  exceptions  the 
lesion  thus  far  proved  to  be  due  to  syphilis  is  aortic  insufficiency^  A  few 
instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  riiiFral  valve  was  the  site  of  a 
luetic  infection.  Doubtless  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  shown  that  all 
parts  of  the  heart  are  more  frequently  invaded  by  the  spirochieta  pallida 
than  is  at  present  beheved  (see  p.  689). 

4.  Occasionally  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  is  detected  at  birth.  This 
may  be  due  to  cnngpnitftl  mftlffirmfttinn  nr  a  fetal  endocarditis.  If  a 
congenital  anomaly  is  present  the  pulmonic  valve  is  the  one  commonly  at 
fault,  the  lesion  being  usually  a  stenosis  associated  with  some  other 
malformation  of  the  heart-  If  an  attack  of  fetal  endocarditis  has  occurred, 
the  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  most  commonly  involved. 

In  rare  instances  the  chronic  endocarditis  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  one 
of  the  valve  segments.  The  aortic  leaflets  are  those  usually  torn  as  the 
result  of  some  severe  muscular  exertion. 

Cabot  has  analyzed  600  cases  of  cardiac  disease  from  an  etiological 
standpoint.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  these  were  classified  in  definite 
groups  as  follows : 

Forty-five  per  cent,  were  rheumatic  in  origin.  Of  these  GO  per  cent. 
occurred  in  women,  and  60  per  cent,  were  in  individuals  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Twenty  per  cent,  had  a  nephritic  origin,  with  an  average  age 
of  thirty-six  years.  Fifteen  per  cent,  were  arteriosclerotic  in  nature,  with 
an  average  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  Twelve  per  cent,  were  due  to  syphilis, 
with  an  average  age  of  forty-seven  years,  70  per  cent  occurring  in  men. 
These  cases  were  comprised  of  aortic  insufficiency,  aneurism,  myocardi- 
tis ;  five  per  cent,  were  due  to  goitre. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  acute  endocarditis  the  physiological  defect 
produced  by  the  valvular  lesion  is  a  leak  ape  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
valves  to  properly  close  and  also  to  an''assQcia'ted  myocarditis.  Obstruc- 
tion to  the  blood  current  does  not  occur  except  in  tnose  instances  of  malig- 
nant  endocarditis  in  which  the  size  of  the  vegetations  partially  block  the 
mitral  or  aortic  rings.  In  the  chronic  form  of  endocarditis  the  lesion  may 
cause  obstruction  or  leakage  or  both. 

When  the  lesion  is  secondary  to  smiple  acute  endocarditis  the  ultimate 
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result  is  a  local  fibrosis  with  some  contraction  of  the  involved  area  of  the 
valve  segment  and  a  resulting  deformity. 

In  the  primary  form  of  chronic  endocarditis  the  valvular  changes, 
particularly  in  the  aortic  cusps,  are  identical  with  those  met  with  in 
arterioHSclerosis.  The  condition  is  non-inflammatorj'^  and  is  dependent 
on  the  same  factors  which  lead  to  the  arterial  changes.  These  have  been 
alluded  to  already  in  discussing  the  etiology. 

The  end  result  in  both  instances  is  essentially  the  same.  The  con- 
nective tissue,  in  common  with  all  new  connective  tissue,  tends  to  imdergo 
contraction.  This  may  curl  the  edges  of  the  valve  segments  or  produce 
shortening;  in  either  case  a  leakage  results.  Or  the  edges  of  the  cusps  may 
undergo  fusion  along  their  opposed  edges;  later  as  they  become  stiffer  and 
more  rigid  a  stenosis  is  produced.  As  time  goes  on  degenerative  changes, 
calcification  and  atheromatous  ulceration  may  develop  or  the  chordjB 
tendineae  may  undergo  thickening  and  constriction  and  thus  seriously^ 
interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  valve. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  endocarditis  the  cardiac  damage  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  valves.     The  lesions  not  infrequently  extend  to  the  adjacent; 
areas.     Thus  in  aortic  lesions  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  may  be  affected 
with  sclerotic   changes  which  also  involve  the  orifices  of  the  coronary^ 
arteries.     In  this  way  myocardial  changes  may  be  brought  about  through:^ 
interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  heart.     When  the  mitral  orifice 
involved  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  spread  into  the  heart  muscl 
surrounding  the  ring.     Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  both  the  aorti 
and  mitral  valves  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  node  and  bundle,  serioiM^s 
disturbances  in  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  occur  if  the  inflammatory  proce^s^s 
invades  the  muscular  tissue. 

Combined  Valvular  Lesions. — The  valvular  defect  may  be  sin^^e 
or  multiple.     Stenosis  is  often  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  leaka^^e 
and  conversely  incompetence   may  be  associated  with  some  degree    ^ 
narrowing.     Furthermore,  two  or  more  valvular  orifices  are  frequenfcljr 
affected.     In  children  involvement  of  both  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifices  js 
not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  acute  rheumatic  fever.     Aortic  lesions  stxe 
more  commonly  uncombined  than  mitral  lesions.     This  is  to  be  explain.c(/ 
by  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  so  frequently  the  etiological  factor  in  aortic 
insufficiency.     Secondary  involvement  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  a  comiaofl 
event  in  mitral  disease. 

Generally  speaking  two  or  more  valvular  defects  are  more  serious 
than  a  single  lesion  but  at  times  the  ill  effects  of  regurgitation  may  be 
offset  by  a  certain  degree  of  stenosis. 

The  morbid  anatomy  will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  when  we  take 
up  the  individual  lesions. 

Pathological  Physiology  of  Chronic  Valvular  Lesions. — The  normal 
heart  performs  its  work  with  a  regularity  and  precision  which  amply 
justifies  Krehl's  statement  that  it  is  the  best  motor  known  to  man. 
**  Sixty  times  a  minute  at  least ;  3600  times  an  hour;  86,400  times  per  day, 
for  us  heedful  and  heedless,  does  this  shuttle  of  life  flit  to  and  fro;  foriw 
in  tireless  periods  this  pendulum  of  man's  gravitation  tells  the  seconds 
which  will  never  return"  (Allbutt). 

Not  only  does  it  proceed  smoothly  and  rhythmically  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  work  when  the  body  is  at  complete  rest  but  it  also  possesaefl 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  demands  made  upon  it. 
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Within  reasonable  limits  the  healthy  heart  rarely  fails  in  any  effort. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  healthy  heart  is  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  amount  of  work  or  possesses  the  same  power  of  meeting 
sudden  emergencies.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart  muscle  is 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as  the  skeletal  muscles.     The  stronger 
and  the  better-nourished  the  general  musculature,  the  more  apt  is  the 
heart  to  be  correspondingly  strong,  and  the  more  capable  of  meeting  any 
sudden  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it.     This  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  skeletal  muscles  explains  why 
the  individual  who  has  undergone  a  course  of  physical  training  or  has 
become  used  to  hard  physical  labor  can  take  part  in  athletic  contests  or 
swing  a  heavy  sledge  hammer  without  producing  exhaustion.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  leads  a  sedentary  life  and  whose  muscles,  as  a 
consequence,  become  soft  and  flabby  will  certainly  have  a  heart  muscle 
correspondingly  reduced  in  its  capacity  for  meeting  any  unusual  strain. 
Before  such  an  individual  can  hope  to  do  anything  requiring  exertion  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed,  the  muscles  must  be  exercised  and  hardened 
and  this  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  cardiac  as  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 
As  a  result  of  exercise  the  heart  may  become  more  or  less  hyper- 
trophied  without  any  injurious  results;  providing,  of  course,  this  is 
brought  about  gradually.     That  the  strength  of  the  heart  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  feats  of  strength  or  endurance  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  successful  athletes  possess  hearts  of   good  size   and   a 
functional  capacity  above  the  ordinary     It  has  long  been  known  that 
race  horses  possess  relatively  large  hearts. 

The  adaptability  of  the  heart  to  cope  with  the  various  emergencies 
It  is  required  to  meet  is  also  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
these  demands.  ^*For  example,  when  a  ventricle  in  diastole  becomes 
Unusually  filled  (even  up  to  six  times  its  customary  capacity),  then  with 
the  next  systole,  it  drives  out  not  all  the  blood,  perhaps,  but  at  least  several 
times  the  ordinary  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arterial  resist- 
ance be  suddenly  increased,  it  is  as  promptly  overcome  by  the  succeeding 
Ventricular  contractions.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  experimentation. 
The  demand  and  the  accomplishment  occur  together^*  (Krehl). 

Were  it  not  for  this  ability  of  the  heart  to  adjust  itself  to  changed 
^^nditions  which  may  either  gradually  or  suddenly  thrust  themselves 
Ul>on  it  the  individual  who  becomes  the  subject  of  a  chronic  valvular  lesion 
^ould  quickly  succumb. 

The  heart  valves  perform  two  functions:  (1)  They  direct  the  blood 
current  in  the  proper  direction.  (2)  They  prevent  leakage  by  tightly 
closing  the  openings.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  apposition  of  the 
^alve  segments  which  are  controlled  by  the  papillary  muscles  and  chor- 
us tendineae  and  also  by  the  contraction  of  the  ring  of  muscle  surround- 
^g  the  opening.  During  systole  the  orifices  become  smaller  while  during 
uiastole  they  are  relatively  too  large  for  the  valves. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  valves  become  deformed  as 
^he  result  of  a  chronic  endocarditis,  the  heart  is  confronted  with  addi- 
tional work.  Either  it  must  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  stenosis 
^f  one  of  the  orifices  or  it  must  properly  empty  an  abnormally  distended 
cavity  caused  by  leakage.  Under  normal  conditions  in  a  given  interval, 
?*  much  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  as  flows  into  it.  If,  therefore, 
^  the  presence  of  a  valvular  defect,  the  heart  were  to  work  with  the  same 
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energy  as  under  normal  conditions,  an  impairment  of  circulation  would 
soon  arise  which  would  quickly  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  Fortunately 
the  heart  is  possessed  of  a  reserve  force  which  enables  it  to  compensate 
for  these  defects  and  to  so  carry  on  its  work  that  no  circulatory  ill  effeels 
are  felt.  When  a  heart  is  damaged  by  a  val\'ular  defect  and  at  the  sanie 
time  does  its  work  as  efficiently  as  a  normal  heart,  we  speak  of  the  lesion 
as  a  compensated  one.  The  period  of  compensation  is  variable;  it 
may  last  throughout  life.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  ihe 
compensation  is  only  relative  and  the  patient  will  remain  free  from 
subjective  symptoms  only  as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  spare  the  heart  Id 
every  way.  Thus  in  some  individuals  varying  amounts  of  exercise 
may  be  permissible  while  in  others  the  circulatory  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained only  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  complete  rest.  CompfnMban 
depends  on  three  factors,  namely:  the  extent  of  the  valvular  dams^; 
the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  the  heart  either  through  exertion 
or  through  some  acute  intercurrent  illness;  and,  lastly,  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy  which  takes  place.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  arieing 
as  the  result  of  valvular  disease,  is  variable  in  degree.  It  may  he  enor- 
mous as  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  or  it  may  be  very  shght  ss  in 
many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  This  hypertrophy  does  not  affect 
all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  uniformly  but  is  more  noticeable  in  those 
portions  in  which  the  valvular  defect  has  led  to  increased  functional 
activity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  with  a  well-marked  valvular  lesion  there  coniea 
a  time  when  the  heart  begins  to  falter  and  is  no  longer  able  to  accompiish 
the  additional  work  demanded  of  it.  The  failure  of  the  heart  to  earr>' 
on  the  burden  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valvular  defect  gradually 
increases  or  it  may  be  that  the  continued  strain  eventually  leads  to 
exhaustion  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  still  other  instances  the  heart  is 
thrown  out  of  its  stride  by  some  acute  intercurrent  illness  which  in- 
directly affects  it.  So  long  as  the  compensation  is  adequate,  symptoms 
indicative  of  heart  disease  are  absent.  At  first  the  symptoms  may  he 
triSing  but  they  are  apt  to  become  worse  either  gradually  or  suddenly. 
When  this  condition  of  affairs  arises  it  is  spoken  of  a.a  failing  or  brotf 
compensation  or  deconipmsalion. 

Valvular  defects  of  the  heart  are  recognized  clinically  mainly  by  the 
presence  of  murmur.*  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  absence  of 
a  murmur  is  positive  evidence  that  a  valvular  lesion  is  not  present.  Greal 
widening  of  an  orifice  may  be  present  and  permit  of  the  regurgitation 
of  large  quantities  of  blood  without  producing  a  murmur.  In  cases  of 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  murnW'' 
will  disappear  and  yet  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  can  be  made,  viVP 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  presence  of  other  physical  signs. 

Regurgitant  murmurs,  as  a  rule,  lack  the  rasping  quality  comnio* 
to  those  associated  with  an  obstructive  lesion.  _ 

A  soft  blowing  murmur  may  indicate  that  the  valvular  damage  ^^ 
shght  or  it  may  be  significant  of  an  enfeebled  muscle.  The  distinctH^' 
is  usually  readily  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  associated  signs  an  ^ 
symptoms.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  of  beginning  cardie** 
failure,  one  is  safe  in  assuming  that  the  valvular  damage  is  slight;  coC* 
versely,  a  feeble  murmur  associated  with  such  symptoms  indicat^^ 
serious  valvular  damage  or  an  Eissociated  myocardial  degeneration. 
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A  loud  murmur  is  usually  indicative  of  good  compensation  and  points 
D  a  strong,  healthy  heart  muscle.  A  change  in  the  intensity  of  the 
lurmur  is  very  significant.  If  it  is  noted  that  a  murmur  is  gradually 
ecoming  less  intense  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  heart  muscle  is  be- 
inning  to  weaken  and  this  is  often  the  forerunner  of  failing  compensa- 
on.  In  such  cases  the  murmur  or  murmurs  may  disappear  entirely. 
',  as  a  result  of  rest  and  cardiac  medication,  the  circulatory  equilibrium 
reestablished  the  murmur  begins  to  return,  at  first  feebly,  and  as  the 
aart  tends  to  recovers  the  murmur  becomes  louder  and  louder.     In 

« 

cceptional  instances  the  murmur  is  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at 
►me  distance  from  the  chest  wall;  musical  murmurs  are  not  infrequently 

this  character. 

The  duration  of  the  murmur  is  also  of  importance.  If  it  occupies 
it  a  portion  of  the  systole  or  diastole  the  presumption  is  that  the 
image  is  slight  while  the  entire  replacement  of  the  first  or  second  sound 
y  a  murmur  is  indicative  of  an  extensive  lesion  and  one  in  which  com- 
^nsation  will  be  maintained  with  some  difficulty. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  murmur  is, 
►r  the  most  part,  of  relatively  little  consequence.  This  has  been  em- 
lasized  by  Osier,  who  states  that  for  those  who  are  not  adept  in  aus- 
iltation  the  best  judgment  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  may  be  gathered 
om  inspection  and  palpation.  With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal 
tuation  and  a  regular  rhythm  the  auscultation  phenomena  may  be 
ractically  disregarded.  The  most  important  consideration  in  valvular 
isease  is  the  condition  of  the  heart  muscle.  So  long  as  the  lesion  is 
ell  compensated  and  the  heart  performs  its  work  with  practically  the 
ime  efficiency  as  a  normal  heart  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
uard  the  patient  against  overexertion,  or  anything  that  will  unduly 
icrease  the  cardiac  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cardiac  symptoms 
radually  develop  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  heart  muscle  is  beginning 
>  fail.  The  compensation  may  be  broken  in  several  ways.  First, 
lere  may  arise  an  exhaustion  of  the  heart  muscle  which  is  brought  about 
y  continued  overwork  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  valvular  defect 
r  some  extra  strain  may  be  imposed  upon  the  heart  which  it  is  unable 
i  meet.  Second,  the  mechanism  which  governs  the  cardiac  rhythm 
lay  be  disturbed  and  any  of  the  abnormal  rhythms  may  occur.  Heart 
lock,  auricular  fibrillation  and  flutter  are  all  apt  to  add  to  the  strain  of 

heart  already  taxed  to  its  limit.  The  character  of  the  various  types 
f  arrhythmia  and  the  means  employed  for  their  recognition  are  dis- 
issed  in  full  in  Chap.  XV.  Finally,  compensation  may  fail,  as  Stengel 
as  pointed  out,  from  extracardiac  causes.  This  may  be  brought  about 
y  lack  of  regulated  exercise,  overeating,  obesity,  disturbances  of  the  ab- 
)minal  circulation,  improper  breathing,  thoracic  diseases  or  advancing 
•teriosclerosis  with  its  attendant  hypertension. 

Another  manifestation  of  decompensation  is  acidosis  which  results 
om  failure  to  eUminate  carbon  dioxid  from  the  blood.  In  many  in- 
ances  this  can  be  recognized  by  the  character  of  the  breathing.  The 
Jy  symptom  that  may  be  considered  positively  pathognomonic  of 
idosis  is  hyperpnea  or  deep  breathing,   the  so-called  ''air  hunger'' 

Kussmaul.     This  tjrpe  of  breathing  is  characterized  by  the  amplitude 

the  respirations  and  the  distinct  effort  with  which  they  are  ac- 
mplished.     They  are  heaving,   the  chest  rises  and  falls  with  each 
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respiration  and  often  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are  broug-^ 
into  play.  The  respiratory  rate  is  not  usually  increased,  and  diff^ 
markedly  from  the  shallow,  rapid  respiration  of  pneumonia  or  tE 
labored  breathing  of  obstruction.  It  is  pauseless  and  though  the  se-s 
eral  respirations  may  vary  in  depth  so  that  a  modified  Chej-ne-Stok^ 
respiration  may  be  present,  in  general  the  excursions  of  the  abdom*.. 
and  thorax  are  nearly  the  same  with  succeeding  respirations.  The^ 
is  no  cyanosis  except  that  due  to  the  cardiac  disease.  There  may  T 
some  drowsiness.  Whenever  possible  the  diagnosis  of  acidosis  should  T 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  simple  laboratory  tests  {Rowland  and  Marriot'  ^ 


Fig,  39!).— GpiiiTd  edema  orrurring  in  broken  compensatioD.  Mitril  aad  triciUpi) 
inBUfficicncy  ooinplicnted  by  Berofibriuoua  pcricarditiB.  The  cardiac  dulnesa  la  enoniwi^ 
enlarged,  especially  w  the  left,  the  apex  beat  ia  dia|)lBced  downward  aod  outward.  TM 
scrotum  and  lower  extrcmitiea  are  edematous,  the  hands  and  face  cyanotic,  the  lit'"'?' 
larged.  tender  and  pulsating.     The  rrosa-hatched  area  indicates  the  locatioo  o(  the  to-*?^ 

fro  pericardial  friction.      The  dotted  reuionB  indicate  the  a -•*  ■" — •' '  • -■■*" 

of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  systolic  murmurs.     The  ease  is 
ical  signs  are  ahown  as  Ihey  occurred  durina  the  second  a' 

Symptoms. — Irrespective  of  the  valve  involved  or  whether  the  leJOT 
has  i)roduced  obstruction,  or  leakage,  or  both,  the  symptoms  wbi™ 
arise  as  the  result  of  vahiilar  disease  are  with  a  few  minor  exception* 
essentially  the  same.  In  mitral  lesions  pulmonary  congestion  is  a  m"!* 
marked  feature  than  in  the  aortic  cases  and  cvanoais  la  eommbn.  Chil- 
dren who  are  the  subjects  of  chronic  valvular  disease  are  commonly 
anemic  and  undersized.  In  aortic  insufficiency  true  angina  or  angino"" 
attacks  of  nam  occur  more  frequently  than  in  other  forms  of  valvultf 
'  disease,  pallor  of  the  face  is  common,  and  vertigo  and  mental  symptoo* 
are  often  very  proiiounced. 
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S|nirincps  of  hrpiitli  is  common  to  all  forms  of  valvular  disease  and 
is  present,  at  some  stage  of  the  trouble,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Prior  to  the  stage  of  broken  compensation  it  occurs  only  after  some  un- 
usual exertion;  the  degree  of  exertion  necessary  to  cause  shortness  of 
breath  varies  greatly  in  the  individual  case.  When  the  heart  fails, 
true  dyspnea  jdr  orthopnea  is  common.  In  some  instances  patients 
are  suddenly  seized  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea.  These  attacks 
are  often  not  associated  with  exertion  and  not  uncommonly  occur  at 
night.     Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  often  occurs  in  cardiac  cases. 

Aside  from  attacks  of  true  angina  or  seizures  resembling  it,  and  which 
occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  aortic  insuflSciency,  actual  pain  is  not  com- 
mon a-s  a  result  of  valvular  lesions.  Precordial  distress  and  a  sense  of 
substernal  oppression  are,  however,  quite  common.  Not  infrequently 
the  sense  of  oppression  is  referred  to  the  epigastric  region.  Very  often 
the  precordial  distress  is  associated  with  an  annoying  palpitalion  and 
throbbing.  Chest  pain  in  cardiac  cases  may  be  due  also  to  a  pulmonary 
infarct . 

Edciim  is  another  verj'  common  manifestation  of  cardiac  disease. 
It  differs  from  the  edema  occurring  in  Bright's  disease,  in  that  it  first 
manifests  itself  in  the  jower  extremities  and  is  much  more  noticeabje 
ilLtiie_eteaing_after  the~patient  has  been  up  and  about  all  day.  .\fter 
a  niglit  s  rest  the  edema  may  disappear  by  morning.  As  the  heart 
muscle  becomes  weaker,  the  edema  not  only  persists  but  is  apt  to  increase. 
The  lower  extremities  become  water-logged  and  in  males  the  scrotum  and 
penis  may  become  tremendously  edematous  (Fig.  399).  In  extreme 
cases  some  one  or  all  of  the  serous  cavities  may  contain  fluid.  Hydro- 
thorax  is  relatively  common  (see  section  on  "  Hydrothorax  ") . 

Gaalro-intesUnal  symptoms  are  often  marked.  A  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  of  failing  compensation  come  to  the  hospital  complain- 
ing of  nausea  and  vomiting  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  they 
have  been  treated  outside  for  some  stomach  disorder.  This  can  occur 
only  as  a  result  of  carelessness  as  the  most  superficial  examination  will 
xeveal  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  at  fault.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
brought  about  by  tricuspid  insufficiency  which  results  in  the  damming 
back  of  the  blood  in  the  venous  system,  thus  producing  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa.  In  extreme  cases  the  liver 
becomes  greatly  engorged,  very  painful  and  may  pulsate.  Another 
condition  sometimes  produced  by  the  hepatic  congestion  and  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  is  jaundice. 

Cardiac  cases  quite  commonly  suffer  from  transient  attacks  of  faint- 
fess  and  dizziness.  Sleeplessness  or  sleep  that  is  frequently  broken 
is  often  a  very  annoying  condition.  In  some  patients,  particularly  those 
suffering  from  aortic  insufficiency,  hallucinations,  delusions  or  a  suicidal 
tendency  are  not  infrequently  encountered.  Hemiplegia,  or  some  other 
gross  cerebral  lesion,  may  occur  as  a  result  of  an  embolus. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  aspects  of  valvular  diseases  we  will  now 
'Consider  the  individual  lesions  more  in  detail. 

MITRAL  IHSUFFICIENCY 
Etiology. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  if  not  the  commonest, 
^*    cardiac  lesions.     A  leakage  at  the  mitral  oriiiee  may  arise  iinder  the 
'^^Uowinc  conditions;  (1)  The  mitral  ini^ufficiciicy  may  bo  caused  by  an  at- 
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tack  of  acute  endocarditis  occuriing  iD  young  people.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  endocarditis  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  chorea  or  tonsillitis.  Although  these  coaditioas  are  the  duel 
offenders,  any  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  produce  the  condi- 
tion. I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  it  is  the  mitral  valve  which  is  principally  invo  ved. 
(2)  In  a  second  group  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  individuals 
who  have  passed  the  fifth  or  sixth  decade  of  life,  the  leakage  is  «Mised 


by  a  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  valve.  This  is  a  part  of  a  general  art-erio- 
Bclerosis  and  occurs  without  an  antecedent  histxiry  of  acute  endocarditis. 
Varying  degrees  of  sclerosis  of  the  mitral  valve  are  encountered  in  new!) 
all  people  of  advanced  years  and  just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  arteries,  il 
is  indicative  of  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  work.  (3)  Occurring  with 
even  greater  frequency  is  the  leakage  which  occurs  as  the  result  o' 
relative  insufficiency.     In    this   group    the  trouble  is  muscular  and  not 
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iilvular.  The  valve  itself  is  healthy  but  owiriR  to  lack  of  tonicity  or 
I  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  myocarditis  the  left  ventricle  dilates 
id  in  so  doing  stretches  the  mitral  ring.  Thus  while  the  valve  under 
irmsl  conditions  is  capable  of  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
iptation  of  its  edges  is  prevented  by  the  distended  ring.     Relative 


y.  snowing  vory  citoaaive  tissue  oeslrurtiuii.  ine 
onl»  tendiDeB  at  the  oentr&l  part  of  the  vbIvuIbt  margin  have  been  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
u,  lakvini  only  short  Hhriveled  stumps.  A  few  verrucose  vcgetatians  are  seen.  The 
ntiieulu'  wall  u  much  Ihickeoed.      (Specimen  from  the  Penmijilainia  Hotpilal.) 

r  muscular  inaufficiency  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  is 
frequent  finding  in  the  anem-'as,  in  the  acute  fevers,  notably  typhoid, 
id  in  conditions  characterized  by  exhaustion  such  as  Graves'  disease, 
mrastheiiia,  etc.    Christian  is  of  the  opinion  that  stretching  of  the 
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mitral  ring  as  the  result  of  chronic  myocarditis,  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  tiie  phenomena  usually  ascribed  to  an  organic  valvular  lesion. 
In  thirty-two  out  of  forty-one  cases  of  this  type  he  found  the  mitral 
valve  normal.  Relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  is  also  of 
common  occurrence  in  other  forms  of  valvulitis  when  compensation 
begins  to  fail.  (4)  Regurgitation  may  result  from  rupture  of  the  valve 
or  one  of  the  chordae  tendineae.     This  accident  is  very  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  considering  lesions  involving  the  mitral  valve 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  mitral  nor  tricuspid  valve  pos- 
sesses distinct  cusps  as  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves. 
Both  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  consist  of  a  veil  or  curtain  which 
hangs  in  the  ventricular  cavity  and  is  continuous  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumference. Although  these  valves  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  having 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  leaflet,  no  such  division  actually  exists. 

When  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  succeeds  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease,  it  is  usually  slow  in  forming.  The  newly  formed  connect- 
ive tissue  within  the  substance  of  the  valve  gradually  shrinks,  causing 
both  a  shortening  of  the  valve  and  a  curling  up  of  its  free  edges  (see 
Fig.  400).  In  other  instances  the  free  edges  of  the  valve  are  drawn 
together,  thus  producing  some  narrowing  of  the  orifice  as  well  as  in- 
suflSciency.  Along  the  free  edges  of  the  valve  the  tissue  may  be  car- 
tilaginous in  character  and  in  addition  the  chordae  tendineae  are  short- 
ened, sclerotic  and  often  fused  together.  While  in  most  instances 
chronic  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  gradual  in  its  evolution,  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  process  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress.  In  still 
other  instances  the  acute  stage  is  very  destructive,  causing  widespread 
erosion  in  both  the  valve  and  the  chordae  tendineae  and  causing  within 
a  few  days  an  extensive  leak  (see  Fig.  401). 

In  the  primary  sclerotic  type  the  process  is  identical  with  what  we 
encounter  in  arterio-sclerosis.  It  is  non-inflammatory  in  character  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  fibrous  changes  become  more  and  more  marked. 
Later,  salts  are  deposited  in  the  valve  and  in  extreme  cases  both  the  valve 
and  ring  may  form  a  rigid  membrane.  The  chordae  tendineae  may  be 
involved,  also  becoming  both  thickened  and  contracted.  In  some  in- 
stances the  contraction  is  so  marked  that  the  valves  seem  to  be  inserted 
upon  the  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Some  degree  of  stenosis  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  insufficiency. 

Emboli  sometimes  occur  in  mitral  insuflSciency.  They  may  arise 
from  a  throml^us  in  the  left  auricle  or  from  fresh  vegetations  on  the  valve. 
Occasionally  venous  thromboses  are  met  with. 

Pathological  Physiology. — AVhen  leakage  occurs  at  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
thrown  back  into  the  auricle  during  systole.  This  increases  the  amount 
of  blood  the  left  auricle  is  forced  to  accommodate.  As  a  result  the  auricle 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied;  damming  back  of  the  blood  takes 
place  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  results  in  raising  the  blood- 
pressure  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
increased  work  thrust  upon  the  right  ventricle  causes  it  to  hypertrophy 
and  just  as  in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  circulatory  equilibrium 
will  be  maintained  just  so  long  as  the  right  ventricle  can,  without  undue 
effort,  overcome  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  leakage  at  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice  increases  to  » 
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)int  where  the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  pressure 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  compensation  fails. 

Some  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  always 
ist  in  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  During  ventricular  diastole  the 
ood  flows  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  with  greater  force  than 
rmal  owing  to  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  In 
dition  the  amount  that  flows  into  the  ventricle  must  be  greater  than  nor- 
il  if  the  body  is  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  blood.  The  increased 
Bssure  with  which  the  blood  flows  plus  the  increased  amount  both  lead 
dilatation  or  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Hypertrophy  is  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  left 
Qtricle  during  each  systole  is  forced  to  expel  a  greater  amount  of  blood 
in  normal.  The  greater  amount  is  driven  into  the  aorta  and  a  very 
ich  smaller  amount  escapes  back  into  the  auricle.  The  amount  that 
^urgitates  will  of  course  depend  on  the  size  of  the  leak  and  determine  the 
lount  of  hypertrophy  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  damage. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  it  is  the  right  ventricle 
lich  really  controls  the  situation.  Failure  of  compensation  is  brought 
out  either  by  an  increase  of  the  mitral  leak  or  from  changes  in  the 
iscle  of  the  right  ventricle.  AVhen  the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  able 
carry  on  the  burden  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  occurs, 
3  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  into  the 
•ge  venous  trunks.  This  results  in  an  engorgement  of  the  entire  venous 
stem  which  produces  cyanosis,  edema  and  passive  congestion  of  the 
icera,  notably  the  liver  (see  ^^ Tricuspid  Insufficiency,'^  p.  743).  In 
dition  some  forms  of  arrhvthmia  are  verv  common. 

Symptoms. — If  the  leak  is  small  and  the  compensation  is  adequate, 

symptoms  will  be  present  even  with  moderate  exertion.  In  other 
3es  the  compensation  may  be  good  unless  some  unusual  strain  is  put  upon 
8  heart.  In  such  cases  undue  exertion  may  produce  shortness  of  breath 
d  precordial  pain  or  oppression.  In  long-standing  cases  in  which  the 
mpensation  falls  just  short  of  being  complete,  shortness  of  breath 
curs  on  the  slightest  exertion,  there  is  a  bluish  tint  of  the  lips,  the 
igers  may  be  clubbed  and  recurring  hydrothorax,  usually  on  the  right 
le,  may  occur.  Patients  suffering  from  chronic  mitral  disease  are  es- 
icially  liable  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  during  the  winter. 

As  time  goes  on  and  compensation  gradually  fails,  the  dyspnea  and 
anosis  become  more  and  more  marked,  slight  edema  of  the  legs  may 
noted  at  night  and  there  are  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
ilmonary  changes  are  never  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis, 
le  tendency  is  rather  to  congestions  and  edema  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs 
bher  than  the  chronic  fibrous  changes  sometimes  noted  in  association 
th  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Hemoptysis,  although  not  as 
iquent  as  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  often  occurs. 

Compensation  may  fail  gradually  or  it  may  be  precipitated  abruptly 
the  result  of  some  unusual  exertion,  mental  shock  or  an  intercurrent 
ute  illness. 

Broken  compensation  is  characterized  by  distressing  palpitation  cf  the 
art,  attacks  of  precordial  oppression,  extreme  cyanosis  and  atvacks 
dyspnea  or  orthopnea  which  may  occur  in  paroxysms  and  result  from 
Imonary  congestion  or  edema.  The  patient  is  restless  and  sleep 
often  broken  accompanied  by  nightmare,  or  by  attacks  of  cardiac 
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oppression.     For  a  more  detailed  description  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  on  '*  Tricuspid  Insufficiency." 

Even  a  very  severe  attack  of  broken  compensation  may  be  recovered 
from  and  the  patient  may  remain  well  for  years,  but  as  a  rule,  once  the 
circulatory  equilibrium  is  broken  there  is  apt  to  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
attacks. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — If  compensation  is  well  maintained, 
the  patient  presents  the  appearance  of  good  health.  Depending  on  the 
degree  of  failure  of  compensation  there  will  be  noted  some  cyanosis  of 
the  face,  edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

In  children  if  the  heart  is  much  hypertrophied  the  cardiac  region  may 
be  slightly  bulged  forward.  The  apex  beat  is  displaced  to  the  left 
and  sometimes  downward  into  the  sixth  interspace.  In  long-stand- 
ing cases  the  apex  beat  may  be  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  mid-axillary 
line.  Extension  of  the  cardiac  impulse  to  the  left  is  brought  about 
partly  by  the  enlarged  left  ventricle  and  partly  by  the  hypertrophied 
right  ventricle.  The  former  tends  to  carry  the  apex  downward  while 
the  latter  pushes  the  apex  outward  to  the  left.  In  compensated  cases 
the  impulse  is  not  diffuse  and  is  much  stronger  than  normally.  If 
compensation  fails,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  very  diffuse  and  undulatory 
in  appearance. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  as  the  result  of  the  mitral  regurgitation 
is  usually  associated  with  the  rheumatic  group  of  cases.  In  elderly 
people  suffering  from  the  arterio-sclerotic  type  of  the  disease  the  apex 
beat  may  be  in  its  normal  position  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  very  slight. 

Marked  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region,  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  is  often  marked.  Unless  the  leak  is  very  slight,  some 
enlargement  of  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  is  usually  present. 
When  compensation  fails,  these  veins  may  become  enormously  enlarged 
and  pulsate  with  each  systole. 

Palpation. — This  serves  to  indicate  the  strength  and  character  of  the 
impulse.  In  not  a  few  cases  there  is  felt  a  systolic  thrill  which  ex- 
tends as  far  to  the  left  as  the  axilla.  The  shock  of  the  second  sound 
may  also  be  felt. 

The  impulse  in  mitral  insufficiency  is  normal  in  well  compensated 
cases  and  the  blood-pressure  is  about  normal.  If  there  is  an  associated 
kidney  lesion  the  pulse  often  feels  hard  and  the  blood-pressure  may  be 
distinctly  higher  than  normal. 

According  to  Broadbent  it  is  a  safe  working  hypothesis  to  assume 
that  a  mitral  murmur  is  not  attended  with  serious  regurgitation  while  the 
pulse  remains  normal.  While  marked  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  often 
the  precursor  of  a  fatal  termination,  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action 
may  occur  early  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  compensation  and 
fair  health  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  irregularity  of  the  pulse  in  mitral  disease  is  generally  due  to 
auricular  fih rill aiiof I,  and  is  very  characteristic  (see  p.  730).  The  varying 
size  of  the  pulse  waves  is  extremely  striking.  The  ventricular  contnM5- 
tions  remain  coordinate,  but  their  rhythm  is  disturbed  and  the  beats  are 
very  irregular,  being  now  large  and  now  small,  although  the  pulse  p)eriod8 
are  nearly  equal  (see  Figs.  143  and  153). 
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Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  and  this  in- 
;ise  may  in  extreme  cases-be  tremendous.  Not  only  is  the  left  border 
ardiac  dulness  extended  far  beyond  the  normal  limits,  but  it  also  may 
jnd  to  or  beyond  the  right  parasternal  line.  The  upper  hmit  may  be 
he  second  rib  (see  Fig.  172). 

Auscultation. — The  recognition  of  mitral  insufficiency  depends  largely 
;he  presence  of  a  systoUc  murmur  heard  at  or  above  the  apex  and  trans- 
ted  toward  the  axilla.  The  sound  produced  by  the  backward  escape 
ihe  blood  is  subject  to  many  variations.  There  may  be  nothing 
e  than  a  roughening  of  the  first  sound.  If  an  actual  murmur  is  present,, 
lay  be  rasping  and  loud  with,  at  times,  a  musical  quality.  In  other 
ances  it  is  soft  and  low-pitched.     The  murmur  may  be  of  short  dura- 

or  it  may  occupy  the  entire  systolic  period.  A  noticeable  feature 
he  murmur  is  that  it  diminishes  in  intensity  in  contrast  to  the  cres- 
lo  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis.  The  murmur  may  be  transmitted 
a  short  distance  to  the  left,  but  in  well-marked  cases  the  sound  is 
•ly  always  propagated  to  the  axilla  and  is  often  heard  in  the  left  inter- 
>ular  region  (see  Figs.  199  and  200).  When  loud,  it  may  be  heard  over 
entire  chest,  and  in  such  cases  the  question  often  arises  as  to  whether 
murmur  is  single  and  has  its  origin  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice 
irhether  there  is  a  double  murmur  present.  If  the  murmur  at  the 
c  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  base  of  the  heart  is  approached  but 

the  same  duration  and  tone,  it  is  caused  by  mitral  insufficiency 
le.  If,  however,  the  murmur  diminishes  and  then  increases  in  in- 
ity  as  the  aortic  area  is  reached  and  in  addition  is  of  shorter  or 
;er  duration  and  differs  in  tone,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  two 
inct  murmurs  are  present.     In  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency  the  sec- 

pulmonic  sound  is  sharply  accentuated  and  often  reduplicated. 
Generally  speaking,  a  loud  murmur  implies  strength  of  contraction 

indicates  good  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  short,  faint 
•mur  which  varies  in  intensity  and  duration  in  successive  beats 
cates  a  weak  muscle.  If  in  a  case  under  constant  observation  it 
3ted  that  the  murmur  is  gradually  becoming  less  intense,  one  should 
uspicious  of  failing  compensation.  And  conversely  the  first  evidence 
iting  to  restored  compensation  may  be  the  return  of  the  murmur 
he  gradual  increase  in  intensity  of  a  previously  feeble  murmur. 
With  an  actual  leak  at  the  mitral  orifice  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
e  whether  the  insufficiency  is  due  to  an  organic  lesion  of  the  valves 
0  relative  insufficiency  due  to  myocarditis,  the  anemias  or  some  toxe- 
.  As  a  rule  the  murmur  of  relative  insufficiency  is  less  intense  and 
pt  to  disappear  or  become  more  marked  with  change  of  posture. 
18  it  may  be  heard  in  the  recumbent  and  not  in  the  erect  position, 
thermore,  if  the  murmur  is  associated  with  anemia  or  some  acute 
ction,  the  murmur  disappears  as  the  general  condition  improves. 
Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiller^  have  expressed  the  belief  that  pul- 
lory  systolic  murmurs  so  frequently  heard  in  *'run  down''  and 
mic  individuals  are  not  functional  but  are  indicative,  in  manj''  in- 
ices,  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

A  not  infrequent  source  of  error  i^  the  presence  of  a  cardio-respiratory 
'mur.     This  murmur  is  relatively  common  and,  while  heard  more  often 

more  distinctly  about  the  apex  and  to  the  left  of  the  heart,  should 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. ^  October  2,  1915. 
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after  the  patient  climbs  a  flight  of  steps  rapidly  or  hops  on  one  foot  fifty 
or  sixtv  times. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  murmurs  indicative  of  mitral  valve  disease 
are  less  frequent  than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case.  Balfour, 
Christian  and  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  valve  is  sufficiently 
diseased  to  produce  incompetence  there  is  also  some  stenosis  present. 
If  this  be  true  the  only  sure  proof  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the 
presence  of  some  one  of  the  signs  of  mitral  stenosis. 

MITRAL  STENOSIS 

In  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  valvular  defects 
mitral  regurgitation  is  usually  given  first  place.  Most  observers  place 
mitral  stenosis  and  aortic  regurgitation  second.  MacKonzie,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  expressed  the  belief  that  mitral  stenosis  is  the  most  common  of 
valvular  defects  with  which  heart  failure  is  associated. 

Etiology. — This  lesion  is  encountered  more  frequently  among  females 
than  males.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  chorea  and  tonsillitis  prevail  more  in  girls  than  in  boys  and  also 
because  in  both  these  diseases  the  endocarditis  more  often  affects  the 
mitral  valve.  Acute  rheumatic  fever  is  credited  with  being  the  etiological 
factor  in  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  In  not  a  few  cases  of 
initral  stenosis  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  definite  history  of  any  etiolog- 
ical factor.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  stenosis  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
Very  often  the  stenosis  develops  in  chronic  endocarditis  as  a  sequel  to 
a  previous  insufficiency.  In  such  cases  the  valve  becomes  more  and  more 
sclerotic  until  finally  the  signs  of  obstruction  overshadow  those  of  regurgi- 
tation. Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  this  type  of  the  disease,  the  valvular  lesion  having  apparently  an 
arterio-sclerotic  basis.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
stenosis  apparently  followed  a  severe  blow  on  the  chest.  Experimentally 
hemorrhagic  extravasation  into  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  can 
be  produced  by  blows  inflicted  upon  the  precordium. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute  endocarditis, 
changes  are  produced  in  the  valve  itself,  in  the  chorda)  tendinese,  or  in 
both.  This  lesion  is  never  recognized  during  the  course  of  the  acute 
process  which  produces  it.  It  is  only  later  when  cicatrization  is  es- 
teblished  and  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  produced  that  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  condition  appear.  While  in  many  cases  the  initial 
damage  does  not  spread,  the  tendency  of  the  scar  tissue  is  to  extend,  thus 
'Jaaking  the  valve  defect  progressively  worse.  The  initial  stage  is  similar 
to  that  seen  in  mitral  insufficiency.  When  the  free  edges  of  the  valvular 
curtain  are  chiefly  concerned,  the  deformity  usually  assumes  the 
^ell-known  funnel-ahaped  orifice  (see  Fig.  402).  This  is  the  type  of 
defect  which  is  generally  seen  in  early  life  as  the  result  of  a  rheumatic 
Section.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *' button-hole^*  form  of  stenosis  is  ob- 
^rved  with  far  greater  frequency  in  adults  (see  Fig.  202) .  In  this  type  the 
^hole  valve  becomes  thickened  as  the  result  of  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous 
^i^ue.  This  scar  tissue  eventually  leads  to  puckering  and  thickening  so 
^hat  the  valve  is  converted  into  a  transverse  septum  or  diaphragm  with  a 
Harrow  slit  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.     The  opening  may  be  still 
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There  is  Bome  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  pure  stenosis  without 
insufficiency  ever  occurs.  In  view  of  the  character  of  the  lesion  it  can 
easily  be  understood,  however,  that  some  leakage  is  inevitable  in  many 


Fio.  103. — BkII  thrombuH  in  the  left  auricle.  A  large,  daib,  baU-shaped  tbnimbua  Ilea 
Iras  in  the  left  auricular  cavity.  NumerouB  smaller  mural  thrombi  are  seen  enmeshed  in 
tlM  coluDIDB  caruee  aod  cbordn  tendineie.  The  left  ventricular  wall,  which  is  elsewhere 
hyi>«rtn>[ihied,  is  noticeably  thinned  near  the  apex.     (Ptiolograph  bj/  Dr.  Alfred  R.  AtUn.) 

of  the  cases,  although  the  clinical  evidence  of  this  may  be  masked  by  the 
more  pronounced  signs  of  the  stenosis. 

Although  there  is  usually  some  evidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  it  is  not  apt  to  be  marked  unless  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
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suflSciency  is  present  also.  The  chamber  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  is  the  left  auricle  which  may  become  enormously  distended. 
Backward  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  leads  to  pulmonary 
congestion  and  finally  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Thrombi,  free  or  attached  to  the  auricular  wall,  may  form  as  the  result  of 
stasis,  and  from  these  emboli  may  be  swept  off,  thus  adding  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  (see  Fig.  403). 

Pathological  Physiology. — Although  the  ultimate  results  are  similar 
when  compensation  fails,  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  circulatory 
equihbrium  in  mitral  stenosis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  cases 
of  insufficiency.  In  the  former  the  difficulty  lies  in  filling  the  left  ven- 
tricle and,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  overcoming  the  stasis  in  the  pul- 
monary circulation ;  in  the  latter  the  important  factor  is  the  emptying  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  it  is  not  until  the  leakage  assumes  serious  propor- 
tions that  disturbance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  a  menace. 

The  effect  of  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice  first  manifests  itself  in 
the  left  auricle,  the  wall  of  which  becomes  slightly  hypertrophied.     In- 
asmuch as  the  capability  of  the  left  auricle  to  hypertrophy  is  limited, 
this  chamber  sooner  or  later  dilates.     (See  Fig.  198).     Even  prior  to 
this  it  is  unable  to  entirely  empty  itself  and  as  a  result  the  blood  is 
dammed  back  into  the  pulmonary  circulation.     This  in  turn  increases 
the  work  of  the  right  ventricle  which  hypertrophies  in  order  to  over- 
come the  increased  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.     Just  as  in 
mitral  insufficiency  the  key  to  the  situation  is  the  ability  of  the  right 
ventricle   to  overcome  the  resistance   in   the   pulmonary   circulatioD. 
Forced  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  right 
ventricle   dilates   and   this   in  turn  eventually   leads  to  dilatation  of 
the  right   auricle  with   damming  back  of  the   blood  in  the  systemic 
veins  as  the  result  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.     In  mitral  stenosis  leakage 
from  the  veins  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  often  a  marked  feature.    This 
results  from  secondary,  relative,  tricuspid  insufficiency.     The  failure  of 
the  right  ventricle  also  leads  to  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  hydrothorax  or  passive 
congestion.     In  long-standing  cases  the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  may  lead  to  the  deposition  of  blood  pigment.     As  a  result, 
the  lung  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown  color.     In  addition,  there  is  an 
overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  imparting  to  the  lung  a  tough,  inelastic 
feel.     The  condition  is  known  as  broum  induration  of  the  lung. 

An  occasional  effect  of  distention  of  the  left  auricle  is  pressure  on  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  Fetterolf  and  Norris^  have  collected 
37  instances.  Their  explanation  is,  that  such  distention  by  dilatation 
of,  and  upward  pressure  on,  the  left  pulmonary  artery  may  cause  left  re- 
current laryngeal  paralysis  by  compression  of  this  nerve  between  the 
last-named  vessel  and  the  aortic  arch. 

Symptoms. — The  fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  so  frequently  the  fore- 
runner of  serious  cardiac  failure  has  given  the  impression  that  it  is  always 
followed  by  evil  results.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  however.  There 
are  many  individuals  in  whom  mitral  stenosis  exists  in  a  latent  form  and 
in  whom  the  discovery  of  its  presence  is  made  accidentally.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  well-marked  mitral  stenosis  is  often  the  cause  of  cardiac 
symptoms  which  are  ascribed  to  other  lesions.     In  a  study  of  200  autop- 

^  Am.  Jour.' Med.  Sc.j  May,  1911. 
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•  sied  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  Cabot^  states  that  the  condition  was  over- 
looked in  53  per  cent. 

A  patient  with  well-marked  physical  signs  may  be  entirely  free  from 
symptoms  or  at  the  most  suffer  from  slight  dyspnea  on  exertion.  Breath- 
lessness  is  perhaps  the  earliest  manifestation  and  with  it  there  is  often 
a  slight  cyanotic  tinge  of  the  lips.  An  appearance  of  ruddy  health  is 
often  present,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  fine  capillaries  over  the  cheek 
bones.  When  the  lesion  develops  in  adults  it  is  often  well  borne  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  the  type  which  arises  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatic  fever  in  children  the  symptoms  are  usually  marked 
and  become  progressively  worse.  Children  subject  to  this  lesion  are 
often  delicate  looking,  undersized,  and  are  especially  liable  to  secondary 
attacks  of  endocarditis  (see  Fig.  15). 

Pulmonary  attacks  may  develop  before  compensation  is  seriously 
interfered  with.  Thus  as  the  result  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  lungs  (brown 
induration)  the  patient  may  have  cough  and  expectoration.  The  sputum 
at  this  stage  of  the  trouble  may  be  blood-streaked  from  time  to  time. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  blood  is  the  result  of  the  high  pressure 
in  the  pulmonic  vessels  which  causes  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries. 
Individuals  suffering  from  mitral  stenosis  are  extremely  liable  to  attacks 
of  bronchitis  at  which  time  blood-streaked  sputum  is  especially  apt  to 
occur.  What  has  been  described  as  a  pseudo-tuberculous  type  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  young  women.  Such  individuals 
are  pale,  underweight,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis 
which  is  often  attended  with  blood-streaked  sputum,  especially  at  the 
menstrual  periods.  When  compensation  fails,  bloody  sputum  or  even 
small  hemoptyses  very  commonly  occur  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  in- 
farcts. In  a  few  cases  the  voice  is  husky  or  the  cough  is  brassy  in  char- 
acter as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Precordial  pain  and  tenderness  are  often  complained  of.     Riesman 

states  that  in  young  girls  complaining  of  precordial  pain,  the  possibility  of 

'Mitral  stenosis  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.     It  is  a  common  lesion, 

specially  among  the  Russian  Jewish  population,  and  is  often  overlooked. 

**ain  may  be  present  also  in  the  epigastrium  as  the  result  of  engorgement 

^f  the  liver.     A  sense  of  oppression  in  the  precordium  and  attacks  of 

tachycardia  or   palpitation   are  often   annoying  symptoms.     Embolic 

Phenomena  are  encountered  more  often  in  this  form  of  valvular  disease 

^han  any  other.     The  emboli  may  arise  from  a  secondary  vegetative 

^iidocarditis  but  are  more  often  due  to  thrombi  in  the  left  auricle  or  pul- 

■^^onary  vessels.     Pulmonary  infarcts  are  common.     A  not  infrequent 

^<icident  is  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  due  to  ah  embolism;  and  this 

^ay  be  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  cardiac  lesion. 

When  compensation  finally  fails,  the  evidences  of  venous  stasis  he- 

^Ome  marked.     There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  phenomena 

^hich  arise  as  the  result  of  failing  compensation  in  mitral  stenosis  and 

J'hose  occurring  in  mitral  insufficiency,  save  in  one  particular.     In  the 

letter  the  venous  stasis  results  in  marked  subcutaneous  edema  while 

^  mitral  stenosis  an  excessive  amount  of  peritoneal  fluid  may  appear 

Wore  edema  of  the  legs  and  may  persist  after  the  latter  disappears. 

In  addition  engorgement  of  the  liver  is  more  evident  in  cases  of  obstruc- 

*  Trails,  Assoc,  Am,  Phys.j  1914. 
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tion.     In  many  of  the  fatal  cases  fever  and  other  evidences  of  an  acute 
infection  are  frequently  present. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  nothing  abnormal.  In  children 
the  precordium  may  bulge  forward  and  marked  pulsation  may  be  seen 
in  the  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  In  adults  the  apex  beat  may 
occupy  its  normal  position  or  be  displaced  slightly  to  the  left.  This 
may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  dilatation  and  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  right  ventricle.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when 
dilatation  of  the  heart  has  taken  place,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  wavy 
and  diffuse.  Pulsation  may  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  also 
in  the  epigastrium.  In  cases  in  which  hoarseness  is  present,  direct  inspec- 
tion of  the  larynx  will  usually  show  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord. 

Palpation, — In  many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  during  the  stage  of 
compensation,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  palpation  alone.  This  is 
possible  through  the  detection  of  a  presystolic  thrill  felt  slightly  above  and 
to  the  right  of  the  apex  beat.  If  the  hand  is  placed  over  this  portion 
of  the  precordium,  there  is  imparted  to  it  a  fine  vibration  which  occurs 
during  all  or  a  portion  of  the  diastole  and  terminates  in  the  abnipt, 
sharp  shock  of  the  first  sound.  The  thrill  may  not  be  present  constantly 
in  the  same  case.  In  some  instances  it  is  best  felt  during  expiration; 
in  others,  it  is  brought  out  by  slight  exertion;  while  in  still  other  cases 
it  may  be  detected  by  altering  the  posture  of  the  patient.  The  presys- 
tob'c  thrill  may  precede  the  appearance  of  the  presystolic  murmur  by 
several  years  (Mackenzie).  In  addition  to  feeling  the  shock  of  the  first 
sound  at  the  apex  there  may  be  present  also  a  distinct  shock  accompany- 
ing the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonic  area. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  when  the  compensation  becomes 
broken,  the  thrill  usually  disappears.  A  presystoUc  thrill  may  occur  also 
in  association  with  Flint's  murmur.  The  differentiation  of  FUnt's  niur- 
mur  from  that  of  the  mitral  stenosis  will  be  considered  under  "  Diagnosis." 

Palpation  confirms  inspection  as  regards  the  character  of  the  cardiac 
impulse. 

The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  small.  The  blood- pressure  as  a 
rule  varies  but  slightly  from  the  normal,  but  the  pulse  pressure  is  often 
diminished.  The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  pulse  is 
the  irregularity  which  develops  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  and, 
in  some  instances,  when  compensation  is  well  maintained. 

Auricular  fibrillation,  of  all  the  types  of  arrhythmia,  is  by  far  tfeemoBt 
common.  While  it  may  occur  in  any  form  of  heart  disease,  it  is  en- 
countered most  frequently  in  mitral  disease  and  especially  in  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis.  It  is  estimated  that  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  patients 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  myocardial  degeneration  and  circulatory  failure 
in  hospital  practice,  are  the  subjects  of  this  derangement.  At  onetime 
auricular  fibrillation  was  often  referred  to  as  pulsus  irregularis  per- 
petuus. It  is  now  recognized  that  the  condition  is  not  always  permanent; 
it  may  occur  transiently  during  convalescence  from  one  of  the  acute  fevers 
or  it  may  appear  in  a  chronically  damaged  heart  and  disappear  either 
temporarily  or  permanently.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
irregularity  once  it  appears,  persists.  The  condition  is  readily  detected, 
in  all  but  a  few  insances,  by  the  ordinary  clinical  methods  and  it  is  rardy 
necessary  to  resort  to  instrumental  methods  to  determine  its  presence. 

Auricular  fibrillation  is  characterized  by  a  pulse  which   is  wholly 
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irregular  in  character  with  beats  varying  both  as  to  sequence  and  force 
(see  Figs.  143  and  153).  It  will  be  noted  also  in  many  cases  that  there 
is  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  beats  counted  at  the 
wrist  and  those  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Thus  on  auscultation  the 
heart  rate  may  be  150  beats  per  minute  while  the  rate  as  felt  at  the  wrist 
may  be  only  100.  This  finding  is  referred  to  as  pulse  deficit,  and  is 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  many  weak  ventricular  contractions  to  pro- 
duce a  palpable  pulse  wave  at  the  wrist.  This  form  of  cardiac  arrhyth- 
mia is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  arrhythmias  in  that,  with  an 
increase  in  rate,  the  disordered  action  becomes  more  evident.  As  the 
condition  is  dependent  on  degenerative  changes  in  the  auricle  a  further 
result  of  failure  of  the  auricle  is  the  disappearance  of  presystolic  murmurs 
with  the  onset  of  the  fibrillation. 

In  not  a  few  cases  auricular  fibrillation  is  combined  with  partial  heart 
block.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle 
is  general  and  involves  the  bundle  of  His.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
irregularity  will  be  less  evident  in  rates  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
minute  than  in  those  cases  reaching  twice  these  numbers.  In  extreme 
cases  complete  heart  block  may  occur. 

A  less  frequent  manifestation  of  auricular  failure  is  auricular  flutter. 
This  condition  is  characterized  by  extreme  rapidity  of  the  auricular  con- 
tractions, the  rate  ranging  from  200  to  400.  The  ventricular  rate  is 
generally  one-half  the  auricular  rate  but  any  degree  of  block  may  be 
present. 

Percussion, — In  the  region  of  the  apex,  cardiac  dulness  may  extend 
farther  to  the  left  than  normal  in  case  there  is  much  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  At  the  base,  dulness  is  apt  to  extend  higher  and  farther  to 
the  left  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  conus  arteri- 
osus; dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  a  factor  also.  Usually 
cardiac  dulness  extends  slightly  beyond  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  as 
the  right  auricle  is  hypertrophied  or  dilated.  When  compensation  fails, 
dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  may  be  marked.  Enlargement  of  the 
cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricular  appendage.  This  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  simple  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency  (see  Fig.  183). 

Auscultation, — The  auscultatory  signs  in  mitral  stenosis  are  often 
extremely  perplexing,  especially  to  the  beginner.  In  many  cases  we  have 
three  sounds  to  deal  with  instead  of  two,  as  in  other  valvular  lesions.  In 
addition  the  character  of  the  murmur  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lesion  which  leads  to 
stenosis  is  a  progressive  one  and  for  this  reason  both  the  signs  and  the 
83rmptoms  will  vary  in  different  cases  and  in  the  same  case  from  time  to 
time. 

There  are  several  murmurs  occurring  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  With 
one  exception  they  are  heard  over  a  small,  circumscribed  area  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  apex  beat  and  have  a  very  Umited  range  of  transmission. 
The  most  characteristic  sign  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  the  first  of  the  mur- 
tnurs  to  appear,  is  the  presystolic  murmur.  This  murmur  is  sharply 
localized,  the  pundum  maximum  being  at  or  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
apex  beat  (see  Fig.  201).  It  occurs  late  in  the  diastolic  period  and  is 
mmbling,  rough  or  vibratory  in  character.  It  is  usually  of  brief  duration 
and  precedes  or  runs  up  to  the  first  sound.     In  some  instances  the  dura- 
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tion  is  relatively  long  and  may  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  the  diastolic 
period.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  presystolic  murmur  is  that 
it  is  crescendo  in  character.  The  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound  rises 
rapidly  and  abruptly  terminates  with  the  loud  snap  of  the  first  sound, 
although  occasionally  there  is  a  brief  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
murmur  and  the  first  sound.  The  murmur  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
presystolic  thrill.  The  presystolic  murmur  is  usually  present  in  well- 
compensated  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  Its  genesis  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  auricle  becomes 
paralyzed  and  auricular  fibrillation  sets  in,  the  murmur  disappears. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  character  of  the  first  sound.     This 
occurs  immediately  after  the  presystolic  murmur.     It  is  verj-  loud,  of 
short  duration,  sharply  accentuated  and  closely  resembles  an  accentuated 
second  sound.     It  is,  indeed,  often  mistaken  for  the  later,  especialh'  by  the 
beginner.     The  third  factor  is  the  second  sound  at  the  apex.     Thus  we 
have  occurring  in  close  succession  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  accentu- 
ated first  sound  and  the  normal  second  sound.     It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonic  area  is  usually  accentu- 
ated as  the  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonarj^  vessels  and 
in  addition  it  may  be  reduplicated. 

As  the  stenosis  increases  another  murmur,  diastolic  in  time,  appears^ 
According  to  Mackenzie  this  murmur  is  limited  to  the  area  about  the  apex. 
It  begins  immediately  after  the  second  sound  and  while  at  first  faint  and 
inconstant  it  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced.     This  murmur  at 
first  occupies  the  first  portion  of  the  diastolic  period  and  is  diminuendo  in 
character.     It  may,  however,  merge  into  the  presystolic,  thus  producing 
a  continuous  murmur  throughout  diastole.     It  is  loud  in  the  beginning, 
then  diminishes  in  intensity  and  finally  ends  in  the  crescendo  presystolic 
portion.     With  failure  of  the  left  auricle  the  presystolic  portion  disap- 
pears and  the  diastolic  portion  may  remain,  occupying  a  portion  or  all  of 
diastole.     This  diastolic  murmur  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular  systole.     It  begins  with  the 
opening  of  the  mitral  valves  at  a  time  when  the  ventricular  pressure  is 
below  that  of  the  auricle. 

Another  diastolic  murmur  commonly  heard  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  one  which  is  heard  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  This  murmur, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Graham  Sieell  murmur,  is  ascribed  to  mcom-  ^ 
petence  of  the  pulmonary  valves  as  the  result  of  the  high  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  It  closely  resembled  the  soft  blowing  murmur  asso- 
ciated with  aortic  regurgitation.  Goodman^  heard  this  murmur -12  times 
in  24  cases  of  pure  mitral  stenosis  and  5  times  in  12  cases  of  combined 
mitral  stenosis  and  regurgitation.  Hemoptysis  seemed  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  cases  avssociated  with  this  murmur  than  otherwise.  In  22  out 
of  50  autopsied  cases  in  which  this  nuirmur  was  present  Cabot-  was  unable 
to  demonstrate  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  or  any  evidence  of  aortic  incompetence. 

Finally  there  may  be  associated  with  these  presystolic  and  diastolic 
murmurs  a  short,  soft,  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  This  murmur  b- 
probably  due,  in  most  instances,  to  the  presence  of  slight  incompetence. 
Mackenzie,  however,  states  that  it  differs  from  the  murmur  of  true  ^egu^ 

^  A7n.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1919. 
-  Trans,  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1914. 
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gitatioii  in  that  it  begins  a  short  interval  after  the  first  sound,  rises  in 
intensity  and  terminates  in  the  second  sound. 

The  untangling  of  the  numerous  sounds  heard  in  the  region  of  the 
apex  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  is  usually  a  perplexing  task  for  the  begin- 
ner. Inasmuch  as  the  auscultatory  phenomena  are  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  apex,  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
where  the  two  cardiac  sounds  are  unmistakable.  By  gradually  approach- 
ing the  apex,  it  can  usually  be  determined  in  what  respect  they  change  or 
whether  additional  sounds  develop. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  lesion  of  mitral  stenosis  is  a 
progressive  one  and  that  for  this  reason  the  signs  and  symptoms  show 
corresponding  changes.     Broadbent  has  made  a  useful  clinical  division  to 
indicate  these  changes.     He  recognizes  three  stages:   (1)  That  of  good 
compensation  in  which  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  snapping  first  sound 
and  the  second  sound  are  plainly  audible  at  the  apex.     A  diastolic  mur- 
mur may  appear  in  this  period,     (2)  The  presystolic  murmur  persists,  but 
is  associated  with  a  diastolic  murmur,  the  first  sound  is  even  more  accentu- 
ated, and,  of  extreme  diagnostic  importance,  the  second  sound  at  the 
apex  disappears.     It  is  in  this  stage  that  errors  are  most  apt  to  occur,  as 
the  long  continuous  diastolic  and  presystolic  murmur  and  the  accen- 
tuated first  sound  may  be  mistaken  for  a  systolic  murmur  and  accentu- 
ated second  sound.     Dyspnea,  hemoptysis  and  other  evidences  of  stasis 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  often  present  in  this  stage.     (3)  The 
presystolic  murmur  and  thrill  have  disappeared  but  a  short  diastohc 
murmur  may  persist.     The  second  sound  is  inaudible  and  all  that  may 
remain  of  the  auscultatory  signs  is  the  sharply  accentuated  first  sound. 
Auricular  fibrillation,  as  manifested   by  marked    irregularity   of  the 
pulse  and  more  or  less  disappearance  of  the  murmurs,  is  common  dur- 
ing this  stage.     The  evidences  of  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  be- 
come  increasingly  evident.      To   these   three  stages   Hirschfelder   has 
added  a  fourth  in  which  there  are  present  all  the  manifestations  of  broken 
com  pen  sat  ion. 

Diagnosis. ^ — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  in  the  stage  of  compensa- 
tion offers  no  serious  difficulties,  as  the  presence  of  the  presystolic  thrill 
and  murmur  and  the  snapping  first  sound  are  quite  distinctive.  The  real 
difficulty  occurs  in  the  second  and  especially  the  third  stage,  when  the 
characteristic  auscultatory  features  have  disappeared.  In  such  cases  the 
snapping  first  sound,  and  the  presence  of  auricular  fibrillation,  even  in  the 
absence  of  cardiac  murmurs,  should  arouse  one's  suspicions  that  the  cause 
of  the  cardiac  failure  is  mitral  stenosis.  Patients  admitted  to  hospitals 
in  the  la-^t  stages  of  broken  compensation  offer  the  greatest  diagnostic 
difficulty. 

Flint's  Murmur. — The  association  of  this  murmur  with  aortic  incom- 
petence and  the  mechanism  of  its  production  have  been  considered  (see 
pp.  2.50  and  738).  Like  the  murmur  of  mitral  obstruction  it  is  presystolic 
in  time  and  heard  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Thayer'  found  Flint's 
murmur  present  in  33  of  58  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  Phear^  has  re- 
ported 46  cases  in  which  there  was  a  presystolic  apical  murmur  without 
mitral  stenosis;  in  17instances  there  was  aortic  incompetence;  in  20  adher- 
ent pericardium;  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  valve  lesion  but  in  some  of 
>  Trans.  Askoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1901. 
^Lancet,  1895,  ii,  716. 
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these  there  was  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  Flint  murmur  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  presystolic  murmur  due  to  mitral  stenosis  by  the 
following  points:  It  is  never  as  loud  and  rasping  in  character  and  is  not 
associated  with  the  accentuated  first  sound.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  sys- 
tolic shock  of  the  first  sound  can  be  felt  while  in  the  case  of  Flint's  mur- 
mur the  cardiac  impulse  is  diffuse  and  heaving.  In  addition  FUnt's  mur- 
mur is  associated  with  the  arterial  phenomena  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation. 

Tuberculosis. — Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
instead  of  mitral  obstruction  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  rule  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  carelessness.  Although  there  are  cough,  expectoration,  at 
times  blood-streaked  sputum,  sometimes  fever,  a  rapid  pulse  and  the 
presence  of  r&les  in  the  lungs  in  both  conditions,  careful  examination  of 
the  heart  will  usually  give  the  correct  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  symp- 
toms. Among  2113  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there  occurred  13 
instances  of  mitral  stenosis  and  9  more  in  which  there  was  a  double  mitral 
lesion.  Stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
occur  in  the  same  individual. 

Aneuriam.- — Reference  has  been  made  t«  the  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances distention  of  the  left  auricle  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  left  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve.  In  such  cases  there  is  hoarseness,  a  brassy  cough, 
and  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord.  Under  these  circumstances  a  diag- 
nosis of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  made.  The  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  at  the  apex  should  serve  to  distinguish  them.  In  case 
there  is  any  doubt,  the  X-raj-s  will  easily  differentiate  the  two  condition^!. 

AORTIC  INSUFFICIENCY 

Chnically  this  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  valvular  lesions.  It 
causes  very  distinct  alterations  in  the  physics  of  the  circulation  and,  even 
when  combined  with  other  valvular  lesions,  dominates  the  picture. 

Etiology. — This  lesion  is  encountered  most  frequently  in  males  of 
middle  age  or  those  approaching  this  period.  There  may  be  an  antece- 
dent histoiy  of  acutejhe.uraaticfevex,Hyphilis,pneumqnia,8evere^xertioiL 
or  alcphglisiiu  Although  rheumatic  fever  is  a  frequent  cause  it  does  not 
attack  the  aortic  leaflets  with  anything  like  the  frequency  that  it  does  the 
mitral  valve.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  affecting  the  aortic  valve  is 
usually  seen  in  children  (see  Fig.  194),  The  importance  of  syphilis  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  cases 
seen  among  those  in  young  adult  life  are  due  to  this  cause  (see  Fig.  190). 
A  considerable  number  of  infants  dying  soon  after  birth  also  have  been 
found  to  have  spirochetfe  in  the  aorta.  The  part  plaj'ed  by  sjTjhilia  in 
the  production  of  changes  involving  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  and  the 
aortic  ring  has  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere  (see  p.  776). 

Muscular  strain  is  a  well-recognized  factor.  In  not  a  few  cases  there 
is  no  obvious  cause,  the  lesion  being  a  part  of  a  general  sclerotic  process 
such  as  occurs  in  those  of  advancing  years.  In  rare  instances  aortic  in- 
sufficiency is  due  to  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  valve  segments  as  the  result  of 
severe  muscular  exertion  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  congenital  deformity. 

Morbid  Anatomy.- — The  scar  tissue  which  develops  in  the  valve  seg- 
ments, whether  it  is  produced  by  an  acute  inflammatory  process,  s^'philis 
or  a  chronic  sclerotic  change,  tends  to  shrink  and  produce  deformity. 
The  free  edges  of  the  segments  may  be  curled  back  or  as  a  result  of  re- 
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traction  the  free  edges  fail  to  come  into  complete  apposition  and  thus  fail 
to  close  the  orifice.  Sometimes  one  of  the  segments  becomes  perforated 
during  the  acute  stage  or  a  rupture  occurs  later  as  the  result  of  strain. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  leak  thus  produced,  a  part  of  the  blood  regurgi- 
tates from  the  aorta  back  into  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole.  The 
amount  of  blood  which  escapes  backward  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
opening  left  by  the  improper  closure  of  the  valves  and  by  the  tonus  of 
the  heart  muscle. 

If  the  opening  is  instantly  made  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  one  of  the 
segments  a  fatal  result  may  be  produced  as  the  heart  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  the  sudden  strain.  In  the  usual  type  of  case  the  opening  is  gradu- 
ally formed  and  the  heart  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  increased  work 
demanded  of  it.  The  chief  burden  falls  upon  the  left  ventricle  which 
often  becomes  enormously  hype rtrop hied.  The  heart  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency is  one  ofTBe  largest  met  witnand  is  often  referred  to  as  the  cot; 
^pvinum  (see  Figs.  181  and  193).  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, IS  not  a  constant  accompaniment  of  aortic  insufficiency  as  the 
opening  may  be  very  slight  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  i-egurgitates 
small. 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  rarely  occurs  as  the  result 
of  cardiac  dilatation  but  a  permanent  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  is 
lot  infrequent  secondarily  to  syphilitic  aortitis.  In  this  case  the  valve 
segments  themselves  are  intact  but  the  leakage  is  produced  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  valve  to  close  the  enlarged  opening. 

Disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  is  also  apt  to  involve  the  ori- 
fices of  the  coronary  arteries  and  thus  cause  attacks  of  true  angina. 
Even  without  involvement  of  the  coronary  openings  the  circulation  in  the 
<^oronary  arteries  may  be  embarrassed  as  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  the 
pressure  in  the  aorta  due  to  the  backward  leak. 

In  most  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  there  is  an  associated  arterio- 
sclerosis and  the  systohc  blood-pressure  is  high. 

Pathological  Eliysiology.— Failure  of  the  aortic  valves  to   properly 

close  the  aortic  opening  results  in  the  back  flow  or  regurgitation  of  a 

Portion  of  the  blood  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  problem  which  the  left  ventricle  faces  is  to  expel  during  each  systole 

*■«»©  normal  amount  of  blood  which  it  receives  from  the  left  auricle  plus 

yoe  amount  which  regurgitates  from  the  aorta.     This  naturally  increases 

***    work  and  results  in  hypertrophy.     The  latter  is  proportional  to 

'he  amount  of  regurgitated   blood.     In  cases  which  are  recognizable 

*^^itiica!ly  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  of  an  extreme  grade.     Another 

^"ange  produced  in  the  left  ventricle,  as  the  result  of  the  regurgitation 

*^*"Oin  the  aorta,  is  dilatation.     This  is  brought  about  by  the  increased 

?^^oaount  of  blood  it  is  forced  to  accommodate  during  diastole.     Just  as  in 

^•■le  ca.se  of  hypertrophy  the  degree  of  dilatation  is  dependent  on  the 

^**iount  of  the  regurgitant  flow  from  the  aorta.     In  spite  of  the  excessive 

^'ilount  of  blood  the  left  ventricle  must  expel  at  each  systole,  it  empties 

ts^lf  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  normal  ventricle,  although 

.**    does  iiot  always~do^so  as  completely.     Whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  the 

^^t  ventricle  requires  an  increased  amount  of  time  to  empty  itself,  a 

,  "^Ortening  of  the  systole  is  an  advantage  in  aortic  insufficiency,  as  it  then 

^^  less  blood  to  handle  by  reason  of  the  curtailment  of  the  diastolic 

f^^riod. 
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As  the  result  of  the  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  blood 
is  driven  into  the  aorta  with  tremendous  force.  This  produces  a  high 
fiyRtf)ljn^  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sudden  regurgitation  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left 
ventricle  leads  to  a  i^udden  recoj]  of  the  blood  column  and  consequently 
to  a  low  djastolic  pressure.  The  filling  of  the  systemic  arteries  under 
great  pressure  and  the  sudden  drop  in  this  pressure  due  to  the  regurgita- 
tion can  be  seen  in  the  short,  abrupt  pulsation  of  the  visible  arteries 
and  can  also  be  felt  by  palpating  the  radial  artery.  The  incessant  pound- 
ing of  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  the  high  systolic  pressure  and  the 
low  diastolic  pressure  tend  to  produce  a  vervintermittent  blood  supplv 
in  the  whole  arterial  system  and  especially  in  th^  coronary  vessels.  The 
latter  result  is  particularly  serious  as  it  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  muscle  and  this  eventually  leads  to  exhaustion  through  degen- 
erative changes.  When  the  left  ventricle  reaches  the  limit  of  hyper- 
trophy or  becomes  exhausted,  dilatation  ensues  and  with  it  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  usual 
phenomena  of  broken  compensation. 

Symptoms. — Aortic  regurgitation  may  exist  in  a  latent  form  for  years 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  whatsoever.  Among  the  earliest 
symptoms  noted  are  those  due  to  alternations  in  the  circulation,  espe- 
cially .cfiJiTbral  anemia,^  There  may  be  headaches,  attacks  of  vertigo  or 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes.  Anemia  is  often  a  marked  feature 
in  these  cases,  the  face  especially  presenTing  a  pale  grayish  color.  Pallor, 
with  a  yellow  tinge,  is  suggestive  of  a  syphilitic  origin  of  the  lesion. 
Cyanosis  is  unusual  unless  there  is  an  associated  mitral  lesion.  Even 
prior  to  any  evidence  of  failing  compensation,  pain  may  be  a  prominent 
symptom.  It  may  be  in  the  nature  of  true  angina,  or  a  sense  of  sub- 
sternal oppression  and  pain,  or  it  may  be  an  annoying  palpitation  or 
throbbing  sensation  in  the  precordium.  Shortness  of  breath,  especially 
after  exertion,  is  often  the  first  symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.  Later, 
there  may  be  cough  and  occasionally  blood-streaked  sputum. 

In  patients  subject  to  this  lesion,  distressing  dreams  and_jl^l 
which  is  broken  at  frequent  intervals,  are  more  common  than  In  any  other 
form  of  heart  disease.  Mental  symptoms,  such  as  delirium,  halluci- 
nations and  even  suicidal  tendencies,  are  also  occasionally  encountered. 

In  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  sudden  death  is  not  infrequent  and 
may  occur  with  but  slight  premonitory  symptoms.  The  foregpiDJ 
symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  distinctive  of  aortic  valvultf 
trouble.  Failure  to  maintain  compensation  may  be  brought  about  by 
a  gradual  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  establishing  of  mitral 
incompetency.  The  symptoms  then  assume  the  character  of  those 
due  to  broken  compensation  from  any  cause,  although  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  lesion  itself  may  become  accentuated. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — A  diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency  can 
be  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases  from  inspection  alone.  This  is  due 
to  the^rterial  phenomena  which  constitute  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  diseased  "" 

All  of  the  peripheral  arteries  are  seen  to  strongly  pulsate.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  large  superficial  vessels  but  even  the  small  arten^ 
in  the  hand  and  face  may  be  seen  to  throb,  and  on  ophthalmoscopy 
examination  the  retinal  arteries  may  be  seen  pulsating.     The  artefl* 
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pulsation  nifty  l>e  so  strong  that  the  foot  is  jerked  when  the  knee  is  crossed 
or  the  bead  may  be  moved  slightly  with  each  systole. 

In  addition  the  so-called  capillary  pulse  is  usually  present.     This  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  filling  and  emptying  of  the  capillaries. 

The  pulsatile  movement  may  even  reach  the  veins.     This  may  be 
noted  in  the  veins  in  the  back  of  the  hands.     The  phenomenon  may 
be  brought  out  by  holding  the  band  so  as  to  drop  the  wrist.     This  aids 
in  filling  the  veins  and  if  pulsation  is  present  it  will  not  be  sharp  and  abrupt 
as  in  the  arteries,  but  slow  and  dehberate.     Capillary  pulsation  is  some- 
times seen  in  asthenic  conditions  accompanied  with  a  low  blood-pressure. 
In  well-marked  cases  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  downward  and  to 
the  left.     It  is  commonly  in  the  si?rth  interspace  but  may  be  as  low 
as  the  seventh  in  the  anterior  axillary  line.     If  the  hypertrophy  is  well- 
marked,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  heaving  and  forcible  and  may  move  the 
«iitire  precordium.     In  children  and  young  adult.'^  the  precordium  may 
bulge.     If  dilatation  has  occurred  the  impulse  is  diffuse  and  often  wavy. 
Pnlpalion. — This  enables  one  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  forcible, 
Iieaving  character  of  the  impulse.     Thrills  are  not  constant  but  may  be 
ftit  occasionally.     They  are  either  presystolic  or  systolic  at  the  apex  or 
diastolic  and  systolic  over  the  base  of  the  heart.     The  arteries  feel  large 
and  are  usuaUy  thickened.     \Vhcn  one  of  the  radial  arteries  is  palpated, 
tile  pulse  beat  is  felt  to  impinge  against  the  finger  with  an  abrupt,  forcible 
stroke  and  immediately  recede,  hence  the  terms  water-hammer  or  collaps- 
"*8  pulse.     It  is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Corrigan  pulse.     The 
features  of  this  type  of  pulse  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasping 
the  wrist  and  holding  it  up  above  the  level  of  the  heart,  thus  accentuating 
the  effect  of  gravity.     The  distention  of  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the 
oeck  may  be  so  marked  as  to  simulate  aneurism.     The  sphygmographic 
tracing  is  characteristic.     The  upstroke  is  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
*Hd  forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  sharply  descending  downstroke 
(see  Fig,  1.31).     It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sphygmographic  record 
•^f  aortic  stenosis  which  is  exactly  the  reverse,  namely  a  slow  and  low  up- 
stroke and  a  very  gradual  descent  of  the  downstroke.     Auricular  fibrilla- 
tion which  is  so  commonly  encountered  in  mitral  disease  is  not  common  in 
aortic  lesions  unless  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle  supervenes. 
Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  increased  to  the  left 
S-nd  in  extreme  cases  may  reach  the  anterior  axillary  line.     The  upper 
oorder  may  reach  the  third  rib.     There  is  usually  some  dulness  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum.     This  may  be  due  to  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
Ventricle  which  causes  an  extension  of  the  whole  heart  to  the  right  or  it 
niay  Ije  brought  about  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  when  compensa- 
tion is  no  longer  complete  (see  Fig.  172). 

In  some  cases  a  slight  area  of  dulness  may  be  made  out,  over  the  ster- 
^Bi  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space  due  to  dynamic  dilatation  of 
t-lae  aorta. 

Ausciillaiian. — The  murnmr  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  caused  by  the 
t>ackward  rush  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle  during  the 
^'"^niricular  diastole,  While  the  seat  (^the  prniliiction  of  Ihc  murmur  is 
'^'V-er  a_point  clQ.se  tojhejeft  liordT-;-  nf  iIiV  ^icriHun  (,|)]in.-;itc  the  third 

inctum  niazimum  for  the  nmrmur  of  :nHtir  incdiniK'li-tii'v  is  placed,  by 
^^L    ost  authorities,  at  the  second  costal  i':Litihi|iL-  (in    the    rinht,    althnugli 
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there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  murmur,  in  many  instances,  is  best 
heard  in  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  left  side  closeto  the  sternum.  Our 
experience  is  in  accordance  with  the  latter  viewl  The  murmur  is  in  most 
instances  soft  and  low-pitched.  It  may  be  very  loud,  but  it  rarely  has  the 
coarse  rasping  quality  so  commonly  heard  in  other  valvular  murmurs 
although  at  times  it  has  a  distinct  musical  tone.  The  murmur  of  aortic 
insufficiency  is  transmitted  downward  along  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum  or  towards  the_cardiac  a^jc^  It  also  may  be  heard  upwards  along 
tHe'sferiial  margin  as  far  as  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  or  in  the 
carotids.  In  such  instances  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  aorta  asso- 
ciated with  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring.  In  well-marked  cases,  mth  a 
loud  murmur,  it  may  be  heard  all  over  the  chest  (see  Figs.  194  and  196). 
In  some  cases  the  murmur  of  Duroziez  may  be  heard  over  one  of  the 
large  arteries,  such  as  the  femoral  This  murmur  is  said  never  to  occur 
except  in  the  presence  of  aortic  leakage.  Traube^s  double  sound  is  some- 
times heard  in  cases  complicated  by  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

The  murmur  may  be  long  drawn  out  and  occupy  the  whole  of  diastole 
or  it  may  be  short  and  take  up  but  part  of  the  second  sound.  Generally 
speaking,  a  long  loud  diastolic  murmur  shows  a  considerable  degree  of 
pressure  kept  up  in  the  aorta,  which  is  desirable  and  a  proof  that  the  heart 
is  acting  with  vigor;  also  that  the  valve  leakage  is  not  excessive.  This  is 
a  favorable  augury.  A  weak  short  murmur  indicates  the  opposite  and 
may  be  a  note  of  impending  danger  although  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  (Broadbent). 

The  pulse  pressure  may  also  be  utilized  to  determine  the  degree  of 
damage.  In  order  to  maintain  the  mean  aortic  pressure  the  systolic 
pressure  must  be  abnormally  high  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  rapid 
fall  of  pressure  during  diastole.  The  pulse  pressure,  however,  serves  as  a 
useful  gauge  of  the  degree  of  the  leak  only  when  compensation  is  efifective. 

In  some  instances  the  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  is  heard  by  the 
unaided  ear  much  better  than  with  a  stethoscope  (Flint). 

Associated  with  the  diastolic  murmur  there  is  very  often  heard  a 
systolic  murmur.  This  is  usually  due  to  some  degree  of  obstruction  but 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  systolic  murmur  may  occur  without 
stenosis.  This  is  explained  by  Rosenbach  as  follows:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  left  ventricular  systole  the  regurgitating  flow  has  not  entirely 
ceased  and  when  this  encounters  the  opposing  current  a  murmur,  systolic 
in  time,  is  produced. 

If  compensation  is  complete  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  usually 
clear.  If  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs,  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
is  replaced  by  a  systolic  murmur  due  to  relative  insufficiency.  If  com- 
pensation is  again  restored,  this  murmur  disappears  and  the  first  sound 
becomes  normal. 

In  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  cases  of  aortic  incompetency  there 
is  heard  at  the  apex  a  murmur  presystolic  in  time  and  which  is  usually 
referred  to  as  FlinVs  murvnir. 

Since  Flint's  time  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  mechanism  of  this  murmur.  (1)  That  the  regurgitant  stream  tends 
to  lift  the  great  anterior  mitral  curtain  and  so  to  obstruct  the  mitral  orifice 
at  the  end  of  diastole  as  to  impede  the  current  from  the  auricle.  (2) 
That  the  mitral  valve  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  two  currents,  the 
regurgitant  from  the  aorta  and  the  direct  from  the  auricle.     (3)  That  in 
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the  absence  of  aortic  valve  disease,  but  in  the  presence  of  adherent  peri- 
isardium,  vibrations  may  be  set  up  by  the  current  propelled  from  a  dilated 
Mid  hypertrophied  auricle  into  a  ventricle  whose  muscular  walls  are 
ieficient  in  tone.  (4)  That  shortening  of  the  chordae  tendineae,  or 
lilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  bring  about  a  vertical  narrowing  of 
;he  aperture  through  which  the  blood  passes  from  auricle  to  ventricle,  the 
iuiicular  muscle  continuing  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  generate  a 
luid  vein.^  The  differentiation  of  this  murmur  from  that  due  to  mitral 
itenosis  has  been  considered  under  the  latter  condition  (see  Fig.  136). 

Diagnosis. — If  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  arterial  phenomena  asso- 
iated  with  the  diastolic  murmur  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  little  or  no 
lonfusion  should  arise.  If,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  presence 
rf  a  murmur  alone  mistakes  may  occur  as  a  diastolic  murmur  is  sometimes 
leard  in  other  conditions.  In  addition  to  aortic  regurgitation  a  diastolic 
Qurmur  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  as  the  result  of  insuffi- 
iency  of  the  pulmonary  valves.  This  murmur,  sometimes  called  the 
haham  Steell  murmur,  is  associated  with  chronic  mitral  disease  and  is 
aused  by  stretching  of  the  con  us  arteriosus  and  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
aonary  artery.  The  time  and  location  of  the  murmur  are  all  that  it 
las  in  conmion  with  aortic  regurgitation.  In  Graves*  disease  a  diastolic 
•rAit  is  sometimes  heard  over  the  sternum  and  rarely  a  cardio-respiratory 
aurmur  is  diastolic  in  time.  The  chief  point  of  distinction  between  the 
tturmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  other  occasional  murmurs  occurring 
luring  the  diastolic  phase  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  arterial 
phenomena. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  aortic  regurgitation  due  to 
lisease  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  relative  insufficiency  associated  with 
lilatation  of  the  aorta.  In  the  latter  condition  the  murmur  is  often 
ransmitted  high  over  the  sternum  or  even  into  the  carotids;  in  addition 
here  is  dulness  to  the  right  in  the  second  interspace  due  to  the  dilated 
.orta.  The  presence  of  a  single  or  double  aortic  murmur  in  a  syphilitic 
hould  always  call  to  mind  the  possibility  of  a  thoracic  aneurism.  In 
uch  cases  an  aneurism  of  the  intrapericardial  portion  of  the  aorta  is 
LOt  uncommon.  The  physical  signs  are  not  marked  and  may  be  entirely 
bsent.     Doubtful  cases  should  be  examined  with  the  fluoroscope. 

The  following  peripheral  arterio-venous  signs  may  be  met  with  in 
ases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  while  they  are  more  commonly  and  strik- 
Dgly  met  with  in  this  condition  than  in  any  other,  they  are  none  of  them 
pathognomonic  of  this  lesion.  (1)  Collapsing  pulse,  (2)  visible  arterial 
pulsation,  (3)  capillary  pulse,  (4)  venous  pulse,  (5)  hepatic  pulse,  (6) 
amoral  snap,  (7)  double  femoral  murmur  (Duroziez'ssign),  (8)  Double 
smoral  tones  (Traube's  sign).*- 

AORTIC  STENOSIS 

Etiology. — This  is  the  rarest  of  the  left-sided  valvular  lesions.  True 
Drtic  stenosis  unassociated  with  another  valvular  lesion  is  not  often 
icountered.  In  the  autopsy  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
liia  General  Hospitals,  Norris  found  48  instances  of  aortic  stenosis  out 

^  Sansom  and  Gibson,  Allbutt  and  Rolleston:  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  vi, 
362. 

*  TiCE,  F.:  *'The  Clinical  Determination  and  Significance  of  Some  Peripheral 
gns  of  Aortic  Insufficiency,"  Illinois  Med.  Jour.y  September,  1911. 
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of  8  total  of  9940  cases  havinp;  cardiac  lesions.  It  is  important  to  bearthis 
in  mind  as  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  cartilage  is  relatively  common 
and  on  this  evidence  alone  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  is  made  far  too 
frequently.  The  interpretation  of  systolic  murmurs  heard  at  the  aortie 
area  has  been  considered  on  page  788,  The  great  majority  of  cases 
of  aortic  stenosis  are  encountered  in  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life 


ninrgius  of  the  leaflets  us  fUM^** 
aliout  one-third  of  its  noriMl  MM*' 
id  contracted. 

and  in  those  wlio  are  the  subjectij  of  atheromatous  changes  in  the  arteiioi 
espcciiilly  the  Jiorta.  It  is  rare  among  women.  Occurring  as  a  fflop* 
lesion  it  is  not  often  caused  by  acute  rheumatic  fever. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  tie 
semilunar  valves  arc  precisely  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  intiim 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  ending  in  atheromatous  degeneration.  A*  • 
result,  the  leaflets  become  fused,  stiff,  and  rigid  and  obstruct  the  fijL 
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pe  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  {see  Fig. 
.  In  some  instances  the  obstruction  is  made  worse  by  vegetations 
!h  develop  during  an  attack  of  secondary  endocarditis  (see  Fig. 
.  The  resistance  offered  adds  to  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  which, 
consequence,  h^cnmea  hvpertrnphied.  It  is  in  this  variety  of  Val- 
r  lesion  that  tffe  so-called  "concentric  hypertrophy"  is  most  nearly 
'oximated.     Practically,  however,  some  degree  of  dilatation  is  a" 


ent.  When  the  heart  can  no  longer  overcome  the  obstruction,  dila- 
m  and  the  phenomena  of  broken  compensation  ensue. 
Pathological  Physiology. — The  mechanism  of  aortic  stenosis  is  quite 
lie.  Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  ventricular  outflow,  the 
d-pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  is  increased,  sometimes  to  twice 
normal.  Another  effect  caused  by  the  obstruction  is  to  prolong 
;ime  of  emptying  the  ventricle  and  as  a  result  the  ventricular  systole 
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may  consume  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  time.  If 
the  obstruction  becomes  too  great  or  the  muscle  becomes  exhausted,  an 
insufficient  amount  of  blood  reaches  the  systemic  circulation  and  as  a 
result  the  pulse  pressure  becomes  small  and  symptoms  of  cerebraL 
anemia  may  develop.  In  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  the  left  ventricle 
occupies  the  same  position  in  maintaining  compensation  that  the  righi 
ventricle  does  in  mitral  disease.  As  long  as  the  hypertrophy  keeps  in 
advance  ot  the  obstruction,  tne  circulatory  equilibrium  is  maintained. 
If,  however,  the  obstruction  becomes  too  great  or,  what  is  more  apt  to 
occur,  the  muscle  becomes  exhausted,  the  ventricle  dilates  and  then  theit 
develops  relative  mitral  insufficiency  with  the  usual  sequence  of  events 
whicE^  characterize  broken  compensation.  Some  observers  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  stretching  of  the  mitral  ring  and  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  safety  valve  action.  There  is  little  to  sup- 
port this  view,  however. 

Symptoms. — Of  all  the  valvular  lesions  aortic  stenosis  is  the  most  apt 
to  occur  in  a  latent_form.  It  may  be  present  for  years  without  causing 
serious  symptoms.  Failure  of  the  left  ventricle  manifests  itself  by  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  which  may  be  brought  on  by  slight  exertion, 
or  excitement.  They  consist  of  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation^  a  sense 
of  oppression  in  the  precordiiim^nTsubsternal  pain  or  AnprJT^Al  atta^. 
In  addition  a  curtailmehT'orthe  amount  of  blood  thrown  into  the  sys- 
temic arteries  may  manifest  itself  by  evidences  of ^rebral  anemi^j  sucL- 
aj3  vertigo  ,OLdjzzinesSx.  If  the  left  ventricle  become  dilated  from  exhaus- 
tion,  the  usual  phenomena  attending  broken  compensation  are  present. 
Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon  and  may  occur  as  the  result  of  sudden 
cardiac  failure  or  an  attack  of  angina. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  does  not  reveal  much  of  importance; 
extreme  hypertrophy  is  jipt  often  marked  as  a  result  of  this  lesion. 
Furthermore,  occurring  as  it  does  in  elderly  people,  the  size  of  the  heart 
is  often  obscured  by  a  rigid  chest  wall  and  emphysematous  lungs. 

Palpation. — A  very  common  feature  of  aortic  stenosis,  although  not 
peculiar  to  it,  is  a  systolic  thrill  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  on  ^ 
right  side.  One  ofthe  niosl  dislmctive  features  of  this  lesion  is  thejl^ 
retarded  "pulse  felt  at  the  wrist  and  graphically  shown  by  a  sphygmo- 
graphic  Tracing.  The  pulse  is  often  slow,  between  50  and  60  beats  per 
minute  and  the  pulse  wave  is  much  prolonged.  This  is  well  shown  in » 
pulse  tracing  but  may  also  be  appreciated  by  the  palpating  finger  as  the 
artery  is  gradually  filled  with  blood.  In  addition  to  the  slow  slanting  up- 
stroke the  tracing  may  show  an  anacrotic  pulse  or  the  pulsus  bisferiens. 

Percussion. — This  is  relatively  unimportant  and  is  often  valueless 
owing  to  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Auscultation. — As  w^e  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  a  systolic  munnur 
at  the  aortic  area,  even  when  transmitted  to  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  ia 
not  pathognomonic  of  true  stenosis  but  is  more  often  associated  iritk 
changes  in  the  aorta  itself,  usually  a  roughening  of  the  intima  or  a  dilatar 
tion  of  the  artery.     The  murmur  of  true  aortic  stenosis  is  transim] 
not  only  iipward  to  the  carotids  but  is  frequently  audible  alon 
border  of  the  sternum  as_low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  ribs.  _  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  very  loud  and  may  be  heard  all  over  the  precordium  and  in 
such  instances  the  question  always  arises  as  to  whether  the  murmur 
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heard  at  the  apex  is  the  same  as  that  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage  or 
is  a  second  murmur  due  to  mitral  insufficiency.  Even  more  distinctive 
of  stenosis  than  the  slow  retarded  pulse  is  the  character  of  the  second. 
aortic  sound.^  This  is  either  very  Jeable  oHnaudJble  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stiff  and  rigid  valve  segments  are  inca_paBreJDf -Snapping  together^ 
rf7~EBefefore,  the  second  aortic  sound  is  normal  and  especially  if  it  is 
loud  and  ringing  in  character,  the  murmur  originates  in  the  aorta  and  is 
not  due  to  rigid  and  diseased  valves.  Some  leakage  is  probably  always 
present  but  this  is  often  so  slight  that  no  murmur  can  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  aortic  stenosis  rests  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  (1)  A  systohc  thrill  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum;  (2)  a  slow  retarded  pulse;  (3)  a  systolic  murmur 
heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage  and  transmitted  to  the  vessels  of  the  neck; 
and  last,  but  most  important,  a  feeble  or  inaudible  second  aortic  sound. 

TRICDSPm  IHSDFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — ^Lesions  involving  the  tricuspid  valve  may  be  (1)  organic 
and  (2)  functional. 

1.  Organic  disease  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets  is  rare  although  not  so  un- 
usual as  was  once  believed  to  be  the  case.  Formerly  it  was  taught  that 
organic  lesions  of  the  valves  in  the  right  heart  were  almost  invariably 
Congenital  in  origin.  Recent  inve.-itigations,  however,  have  shown  that 
these  lesions  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  acquired  disease  than  of  a 
Congenital  defect. 

(a)  The  tricuspid  leaflets  may  be  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
Process  which  develops  during  the  course  of  one  of  the  acute  infections 
Such  as  puerperal  fever  and  other  forms  of  general  sepsis,  gonorrhea, 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  acute  rheumatic  fever.  The 
last-named  infection  is  by  far  the  most  important  etiological  factor. 
Statistical  studies  indicate  that  acute  rheiimatic  fever  is  the  apparent 
cause  of  organic  tricuspid  disease  in  from  35  to  62  per  cent,  of  cases.' 
Occasionally  the  acute  endocarditis  is  limited  to  the  tricuspid  leaflets 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  associated  with  similar  lesions  of  the 
aortic  or  mitral  valves,  especially  the  latter;  with  few  exceptions  the 
valves  in  the  left  heart  are  the  sites  of  old  lesions. 

(fc)  Thickening  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets  as  the  result  of  fibrosis  occurs 
vinder  practically  the  same  circumstances  as  similar  lesions  affecting  the 
mitral  valve. 

(c)  The  organic  lesion  may  be  the  result  of  rupture  of  one  of  the  leaf- 
lets or  chordffi  tendinese  following  a  blow  on  the  chest  or  unusual  muscu- 
lar effort.     This  is  extremely  rare. 

2.  Functional  or  Relative  Tricuspid  Insufficiency.- — This  is  ejstremely 
common  and  may  arise  in  a  large  number  of  conditions.  The  functional 
efficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  depends  very  largely  upon  the  tone  of 
the  sphincter-Hke  muscular  fibers  surrounding  the  orifice.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  the  tricuspid  valve 
■"  much  inferior  to  the  mitral.     Even  a  slight  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 

ht  ventricle  induces  incompetency.     This  is  due  not  only  to  relaxation 

'Gbiffith:  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  1903,  Iv,  105.  Herhick:  Boston.  Med.  and 
Surg.  JouT.,  1897,  cxxxvi,  245.  Leddet:  Paris  'JTieaia,  1881.  Nobris:  "Studiea  m 
Cardiac  PatholoEy,"  1911.     Pitt;  "Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,"  2d  ed. 
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of  the  tricuspid  sphincter,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  dilated 
hearts  the  origin  of  the  chordae  tendinese  and  the  papillary  muscles  are 
too  far  from  the  center  of  the  ventricular  cavity  to  permit  perfect  vahii- 
lar  closure  (Krehl).  Indeed  Mackenzie  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  barely  able  to  close  the  orifice  perfectly  and  that  the 
slightest  disturbance  will  cause  some  leakage.  Thus  the  transient  tachy- 
cardia which  sometimes  results  from  the  excitement  incident  to  a  physical 
examination  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  which 
is  usually  very  fugitive  and  disappears  when  the  heart  becomes  quieter. 
The  ease  with  which  regurgitation  occurs  through  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  considered  by  some  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  safety 
valve,  whereby  the  thin  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  relieved  of  undue 
tension.  Experimentally  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  tension  in  the 
right  ventricle  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  leakage  occurs  through 
the  tricuspid  orifice  (see  Figs.  205  and  206). 

The  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  functional  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, therefore,  is  an  increase  in  tension  which  in  turn  tends  to  dilate 
the  right  heart.     This  may  be  brought  about  by  work  which  necessitates 
great  muscular  and  intrathoracic  straining,  asphyxia,  obstruction  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  may  occur  in  chronic  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  and,  lastly,  and  most  important,  by  disease  of  the  heart 
itself.     Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  functional  tricuspid  insuffi^ 
ciency  inevitably  occur  whenever  failing  compensation  arises  as  the  result 
of  chronic  valvular  or  myocardial  disease.     Disease  of  the  mitral  vaire 
is  especially  apt  to  bring  about  these  conditions.     Slight  degrees  of  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  diseases  in  which 
the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  suffers.     Among  such  diseases  may 
be  mentioned   the  acute  specific  fevers,  diabetes,  the  cachexia  accom- 
panying  malignant   disease,   and   severe  anemia.     It  is  probable  that 
some  degree  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  occurs  in  ever\^  dying  or  failing 
heart. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  insufficiency  is  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  valves,  the  lesions  are  essentiallv  the  same  as  occur  in  the  mitral 
valve.  The  leaflets  may  be  deformed  or  may  be  the  seat  of  fibroid  changes, 
vegetations  or  ulcerations.  The  changes  occur  oftenest  on  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  middle  portion,  with  the  anterior  portion  next  in  frequency. 
The  chordae  tendineae  are  often  attenuated  and  elongated  and  the  tip  of 
the  papillary  muscle  not  infrequently  is  indurated.  The  tricuspid  opening 
is  enlarged. 

Whether  the  incompetency  is  due  to  organic  disease  or  functional 
incapacity  of  long  standing  the  right  auricle  is  much  dilated  and  globular 
in  appearance  and  the  right  ventricle  is  also  much  dilated.  The  ventride 
may  show  also  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  hypertrophy.  Inasmuch 
as  the  lesion  produces  a  damming  back  of  blood  in  the  venous  system  the 
viscera  (liver,  spleen  and  kidneys)  show  evidences  of  chronic  congestion. 
If  the  congestion  of  the  liver  is  constant,  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
liver  cells  as  the  result  of  pressure  often  occurs,  producing  a  condition 
known  as  the  ''nutmeg'^  liver. 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  first  effect  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is 
to  distend  the  right  auricle.  As  the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  very  thin  and 
contains  but  little  muscular  structure,  dilatation  quickly  ensues  if  the 
back  flow  is  prolonged.     As  the  right  auricle  is  unable  to  withstand  the 
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pressure  the  blood  is  damnied  back  into  the  venae  cavse  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  features  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  venous  stasis 
which  results  may  give  rise  of  edema  of  the  extremities  and  effusions  into 
the  serous  cavities  (see  **Hydrothorax/'  p.  614  also  Figs.  109,206);  to 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  causing  diminished  excretion  of  urine  which 
contAins  large  quantities  of  albumen  and  casts;  to  congestion  of  the  liver 
which  becomes  enlarged,  painful  and  often  pulsatile;  and  to  congestion 
of  the  face  and  pulsation  of  the  jugulars.  In  addition  an  asphyxial  condi- 
tion may  be  produced  by  stasis  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Stadler^  has  shown  experimentally  in  rabbits  that  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, if  marked,  leads  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  both  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  and  to  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  due  apparently 
to  the  smaller  amount  of  blood  handled.  In  the  less  severe  lesions  the 
tricuspid  insufficiency  is  apparently  compensated  for  by  increased  vascu- 
lar tone  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle,  which  not  only  contracts 
more  forcibly  but  aspirates  blood  from  the  veins  more  powerfully. 

Symptoms. — When  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  transient,  such  as 
occurs  as  the  result  of  slight  excitement,  there  are  no  symptoms.     In  well- 
defined  cases  the  most  constant  symptom  is  dyspnea.     This  may  become 
manifest  only  after  exertion  but  in  extreme  cases  it  is  apparent  even  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest.     In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  be  orthopneic  and 
often  is  drowsy.     The  slightest  exertion  causes  fatigue.     Precordial  pain 
is  not  often  complained  of  but  there  may  be  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the 
chest.     Pain  over  the  liver  is  a  common  and  important  symptom.     It  is 
caused  by  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  stretching  of  the  capsule.     If  the 
engorgement  is  of  long  standing,  the  patient  may  be  slightly  jaundiced. 
Associated  with  the  hepatic  pain  there  is  often  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing and  eructations.     It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  prominence 
^f  the  gastric  symptoms  deceives  a  careless  observer  into  the  belief  that 
tbe  stomach  is  the  real  seat  of  the  patient's  symptoms. 

Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  common.  The  condition  is  less 
^^dent  after  a  night's  rest  in  bed.  Ascites  and  effusions  into  the  serous 
^vities  of  the  thorax  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the  edema. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  both  albumen  and  casts.  The  chest 
should  always  be  carefully  examined  in  patients  suffering  from  tricuspid 
^^gurgitation  as  effusions  into  the  pleural  sacs,  especially  the  right,  are 
^^nimon  and  may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  dyspnea. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  a  patient  with  well-marked  tricuspid 
insufficiency  cyanosis  is  a  marked  feature.  The  face  has  a  livid  hue  while 
^he  Ups,  tips  of  the  ears  and  finger  ends  are  bluish  in  color.  If  the  ven- 
^iis  stasis  is  of  long  standing  the  conjunctiva  may  have  an  icteroid  tinge 
^^  the  skin  may  be  slightly  jaundiced.  The  latter  symptom  is  always  of 
^nainous  import.  The  veins  of  the  neck,  arms  and  chest  are  often  dilated. 
^n  some  cases  a  distinct  systolic  pulsation  of  the  liver  is  visible.  Edema 
^*  the  extremities  and  genitalia  is  commonly  present  (see  Figs.  208,  399). 
,  The  cardiac  impulse  is  often  diffuse  and  the  apex  beat  is  seen  or  felt 
^yond  the  mid-clavicular  line.  Marked  cardiac  pulsation  due  to  the 
^ypertrophied  right  ventricle  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  between  the 
^^rnal  and  parasternal  line. 

,  Pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign.     Even 
^thout  tracings  three  pulsations  may  be  seen  in  the  supraclavicular 

*  Deut,  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  1905,  Ixxxiii,  1  and  2. 
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triangle.  (1)  A  wave  appearing  slightly  before  the  impulse  at  the  apei 
beat,  due  to  pulsation  of  the  right  auricle;  (2)  a  wave  which  is  sjTichron- 
ous  with  the  beat  in  the  carotid  artery,  as  felt  higher  up  in  the  neck;  (3) 
a  wave  occurring  immediately  after  systole  of  the  ventricle,  the  ventricu- 
lar wave  (Osier  and  Gibson).  The  ventricular  wave  is  produced  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  has  become  marked  the  regurgita- 
tion of  blood  becomes  too  great  for  the  auricle  to  contain.  The  latter 
dilates  to  such  ari  extent  that  the  orifices  of  the  veins  emptying  into  it 
cannot  be  closed.  As  a  result  there  is  during  each  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle  an  unobstructed  path  from  the  ventricle  to  the  veins.  Such 
being  the  case,  with  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  the  impulse  of 
the  blood  regurgitating  through  the  tricuspid  opening  is  imparted  to  the 
blood  in  the  jugulars.     In  like  manner  the  systohc  pulsation  of  the  lii-er 


Fio.  400. — Diagram  to  show  the  trSDaiti 
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imitM: 

is  also  produced.  When  the  leakage  becomes  very  marked,  the  auricle 
becomes  paralyzed  and  the  auricular  fibrillation  is  present.  The  transi- 
tion of  the  normal  venous  pulse  to  that  characterized  by  the  ventricular 
pulse  is  shown  diagram  matically  in  Fig.  406. 

Palpation.- — Marked  pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  epigastrium  and 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  interspaces.  A  systolic 
thrill  is  often  felt  and  occasionally  a  slight  systohc  shock  may  be  per- 
ceived. Pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  hver.  When  the  liver  is  enlarged 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  the  edge  firm  and  sharp.  The  radia,l  pulse 
is  usually  small,  weak  and  often  irregular.  The  blood-pressure  is  normal 
or  slightly  below  normal,  -  s 
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Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  in  the  transverse 
diameter,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  extreme  cases  the 
duhiess  may  extend  three  fingers'  breadth  or  more,  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  Relative  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  believed  by  some  to  produce 
a  wider  area  of  dulness  than  is  the  case  if  an  organic  lesion  is  present. 

AuscuUation, — The  punctum  maximum  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  due  to 
insufficiency  is  over  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  It  is 
systolic  in  time  and  may  be  best  heard  a  Httle  to  the  left  or  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum;  and  if  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  marked 
it  may  be  audible  all  over  the  precordium.  In  those  cases  of  relative  in- 
sufficiency of  brief  duration  the  murmur  is  the  only  evidence  of  tricuspid 
leakage  we  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
extreme  degree  of  regurgitation  may  be  present  without  a  murmur  being 
heard.  A  weak  muscle  and  a  widely  dilated  orifice  may  not  produce  a 
bruit. 

If  due  to  organic  disease,  the  murmur  may  be  rough  in  character. 
WTien  due  to  relative  insufficiency,  the  murmur  is  usually  soft  and  blowing 
in  character.     The  tricuspid  murmur  is  not  often  transmitted  far  from  the 
area  of  maximum  intensity.     Occasionally  it  is  heard  as  far  as  the  pul- 
monary area.     It  may  be  transmitted  to  the  right  and  at  times  is  audible 
posteriorly  near  the  angle  of  the  right  scapula.     The  murmur  may  replace 
all  or  part  of  the  first  sound.     The  character  of  the  sounds  at  the  base 
of  heart  vary  considerably.     They  may  be  feeble  or  accentuated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  depends  on  the 
presence  of  increased  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum;  a 
systolic  murmur  best  heard  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  a  venous  pulse  of  the 
ventricular  type;  pulmonary  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  Hver  with 
systolic  pulsation. 

If  the  regurgitation  is  functional  in  type  and  due  to  trivial  causes  there 
niay  be  nothing  to  indicate  the  condition  except  a  soft,  blowing  murmur, 
l^ransient  in  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  functional  derangement 
^  severe,  there  may  be  no  murmur  as  the  widely  dilated  orifice  and  weak 
^Uscle  do  not  permit  of  sufficient  driving  force  to  cause  a  murmur.  In 
such  cases  the  diagnosis  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  ventricular  type 
?f  pulse,  enlarged  right  heart  and  engorged  Hver.  If  the  murmur  is  organic 
iix  origin,  it  will  be  rough  in  character  and  as  compensation  is  restored  will 
Persist  instead  of  disappearing  as  is  the  case  with  murmurs  due  to  relative 
insufficiency. 

If  the  tricuspid  murmur  exists  alone,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  there  is 
^ttle  difficulty  in  determining  its  origin.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  com- 
bined with  other  murmurs  and  in  such  cases  the  punctum  maximum  of 
^ach  murmur  must  be  determined. 


TRICUSPID  STENOSIS 

S 
Etiology. — Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  relatively  rare  and  for 
the  most  part  is  first  recognized  at  the  autopsy  table.  The  lesion  rarely 
exists  alone.  W.  W.  Herrick^  has  collected  187  cases  and  of  this  number 
the  tricuspid  valve  was  involved  alone  in  14.  In  102  there  was  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve  as  well  and  in  64  the  aortic  valve  was  also  involved. 

1  Arch,  Int.  Med,,  1908,  ii,  295. 
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At  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  among  8640  autopsies  Norris  fouod 
8  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis  ret'orded. 

The  most  important  etiological  factors  are  acut*  rheumatic  fever  and 
chorea.  In  Herrick's  series  61  cases  gave  a  definite  history  of  acute 
rheumatic  fever  and  in  11  more  there  was  a  doubtful  historj'  of  this  in- 
fection or  chorea,  Pitt  found  the  incidence  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  to 
be  as  high  as  62.06  per  cent.  Syphilis  has  been  believed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  in  a  few  cases.  Rarely  a  tumor  or  a  fibrinous  ball  may  obstruct 
the  tricuspid  orifice.' 

Hirschf elder'  believeii  that  when  the  tricuspid  stenosis  is  associated 
with  mitral  stenosis  the  same  etiological  factors  are  concerned.  "In 
view  of  the  work  of  Goodhart,  Roy  and  Adanii,  and  Weber  and  Degny, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  overstrain  of  the  right  ventricle,  brought  about 
by  the  latter  conditions,  leads  to  edema  and  hemorrhage  into  the  trictjs- 
pid  valve,  and  that  these  processes  usher  in  fibrosis.  In  other  w 
the  mitral  stenosis  itself  becomes  an  etiological  factor  in  the  trici 
lesion,  and  the  pathological  process  completed  in  the  mitral  is  novft 
ferred  back  one  step  in  the  circulation  and  repeats  itself  in  the  triciu ' 

Pitt=  gives  the  following  age  distribution  in  109  case* 


■  tricas- 
woid^ 


Under  10  years. 

Between  11  and  20  years 19  cnses 

Between  21  and  30  years.. " 41  cases 

Between  31  and  40  years 2fl  cases 

Between  41  and  50  years 12  cases 

Between  51  and  60  years 4  cases 

Between  61  and  70  years 3  cases 


As  but  one  of  the  109  cases  was  under  ten  years  of  age,  the  belief  once 
currently  held  that  such  lesions  are  commonly  congenital,  does  not  receive 
much  support. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  men.  In 
Herrick's  series  there  were  133  women  and  38  men. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  to  the  valves  themselves  the  structural  rhangee 
are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  mitral  valve  when  stenosis  is  present- 
There  may  be  vegetations  or  sclerosis,  and  changes  in  the  chordje  tendj- 
nese  or  papillary  muscles.  Obstruction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  the  mitral  except  that  such  high  degrees  of  conlmc- 
tion  are  rarely  found;  nearly  always  the  opening  will  admit  two  fingeis 
(see  Figs.  407  and  408). 

The  condition  of  the  heart  will  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. During  the  first  stage  there  will  be  some  hypertrophy  of  the  auricu- 
lar wall  and  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  At  a  later  stage  the  caval  open- 
ing is  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  auricle  and  the  veins  form 
a  continuous  sac.  The  auricular  wall  then  atrophies  and  may  become 
a  mere  fibrous  sac  formed  by  the  endocardium  and  epicardium.  Peri- 
carditis, sometimes  acute,  but  more  frequently  of  the  chronic  adhesive 
type,  is  a  verj'  common  finding. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  almost  constantly  associated 
with  tricuspid  stenosis  (85  out  of  87  cases  analyzed  by  Pitt)  it  is  often 

i,  p.  331. 
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jifficult  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  effect  the  mitral  lesion  has 
lad  in  bringing  about  the  secondary  changes  in  the  heart. 

The  liver  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  chronic  stasis  but  is  not 
Jways  enlarged.  The  liver  may  in  fact  Ik-  smaller  than  normal  as  the 
esult  of  cirrhosis  and  perihepatitis  due  to  the  prolonged  stasis. 


FlO.  407. — Stenosis  of  the  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid  valves.  The  aortic  leaflets 
re  fused  together  and  the  orifice  is  greatly  reduced  in  caliber.  The  mitral  orifice  cooaints 
'  s  mere  slit,  ol  crescentic  outline — buttonhole  type.  Tlic  tricuspid  orifice  ia  also  cod- 
■acl«l.     (Siircimen  from  tht  Philadelphia  Hospital.) 

Pathological  Physiology. — With  the  onset  of  the  stenosis  the  wall  of 
he  right  auricle  hypertrophies  as  the  result  of  the  increased  amount  of 
'ork  it  has  to  perform.  Owing  to  the  increa.sed  strength  of  the  right 
uricle  the  auricular  or  presystolic  wave  is  large  and  well  marked.  Mac- 
enzie  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  auricle  had  Ijecome  so  greatly  hyper- 
■ophied  that  it  sent  back  a  large  wave  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  with 
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such  force  that  he  was  able  to  hear  the  valves  in  the  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins  close  with  a  snap.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  also 
sends  a  wave  back  into  the  veins  with  such  force  that  distention  of  the 
liver  and  pulsation  of  that  organ  is  brought  about.  Later  when  the 
auricle  becomes  ovcrdistended  and  paralyzed,   the  veins   remain  per- 


Th,.  i,[.pi-r  portion  of  the  auridea  hus  been  cut  Bway.      Th( 

!  tlirae  valvular  orificra  «*«» 
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nanently  full  and  cease  to  pulsate.  Damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the 
reins  increases  the  pressure  in  these  vessels;  interferes  with  the  circula- 
ion  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs;  produces  cyanosis;  and 
inally  may  cause  polycythemia. 

The  slightest  overstrain  may  aggravate  the  venous  stasis  and  bring 
.bout  extreme  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  edema  and  effusions  into^  the  .serous 
avities. ,' These  symptoms  may  pass  off  quickly  when  the  patient  is 
mt  at  rest.       '  . 

&fni|^ms. — Pitt  gives  the  symptoms  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in.  the 
ird^-dt  their  relative  frequency  as  follows:  dyspnea,  edema,  albuminu- 
ia,  isnlarged  and  tender  liver,  and  cyanosis.  Dyspnea  is  almost  in- 
ariabb^!  pifesent;  edema  and  albuminuria  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  ;\and 
nb(q;ied  llyer  and  extreme  cyanosis  in  one-half  of  the  cases.  Pain  radi- 
tiiQfdpwn  the  arms  or  over  the  hepatic  region  is  quite  common,  ttem- 
ptybis'is  not  infrequent  but  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  the 
ssocmted  miti*al  lesion. 

The  lesion  may  exist  for  years  without  causing  symptoms  or  at  the 
QO^tyfllu^t  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 

Fliijrmal  Signs. — Inspection, — More  or  less  cyanosis  is  present;  in 
ome  oas^  it  is  very  marked.  In  addition  to  the  cyanosis  the  patient 
ften  has  a  congested  appearance  due  to  polycythemia.  The  red  count 
ttay  be  las  high  as  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  Clubbing 
i  the  fingers  is  often  a  marked  feature.  The  veins  in  the  lower  part  of 
he  neck  are  usually  dilated  and  the  jugular  bulb  may  stand  out  promi- 
lenfly.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  venous  pulse  in  tricuspid  regurgita- 
ion  18  ventricular  in- origin  and  systolic  in  time;  that  in  tricuspid  steno- 
is  id  i^i;Hcti)jEkr  m  origin  and  presystolic  in  time.  Mackenzie  considers 
yulcH^on  of  the  liver  with  a  marked  wave  due  to  the  auricle  as  an  evi- 
lenoeiof  possible  tricuspid  stenosis.  When  the  auricle  becomes,  ovef^is- 
^nded  and  paralyzed  the  pulsation  disappears. 

As  tricuspid  stenosis  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  stenosis  of 
the  niit|^*valvejj  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  lesion  is  most  respbn- 
ribW  for  the  diflfuse  area  of  pulsation  and  displalcement  of  the  apex  beat 
totlwrleft.. 

Pnlpotion, — In  some  instances  a  thrill,  presystolic  or  systolic  is  felt 
over'the  lower  part  of  the  sternum. 

Percusrion, — The  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulness  is  always 
uicreiujed,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

AuBtulUUibn. — It  is  only  rarely  that  a  presystolic  tricuspid  murmur 
8  heard  and  for  this  reason  the  diagnosis  is  not  often  made  during  4ife. 
n  Leudet's^  series  of  114  cases  the  diagnosis  was  made  before  3eath  in 
^Ut^-iMtwees.  The  murmur  when  present  is  best  heard  at  or  tX)  the 
rft  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  is  presystolic  in  time;  and  is  not  transmitted. 
^thouf^  rough  in  character,  it  is  less  harsh  than  the  mitral  presystolic 
inrinur.  Pitt  states  that  a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  noted  in  less 
^^^n  10  per  cent.  oiF  the  cases  and  that  a  localized  systolic  murmur  has 
een  much  more  frequently  noted.  In  half  the  cases  there  is  no  murmur 
t  the  tricuspid  area. 

Diagnosis. — This  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty.  The  condition 
^  to  be  suspected  if  there  be  marked  cyanosis,  clubbing  of  the  fingers, 
yspnea,  edema  of  the  extremities,  auricular  pulsation  of  the  jugulars 

» Paris  Thesis,  1881. 
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and  liver  and  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum. 

PULMONAHY  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — This  is  a  rare  lesion.  Norris  found  but  one  case  ainon^ 
8640  autopsies  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  Hirschfelder 
records  3  cases  among  24,000  medical  admissions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Pitt,  in  1910,  placed  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record 
as  109. 

The  lesion  affects  both  sexes  equally,  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  adult  life. 

Pulmonary  insufficiency  may  occur:  (1)  As  the  result  of  an  acute 
endocarditis.  The  infecting  organism  is  usually  the  streptococcus, 
pneumococcus  or  the  gonococcua.  Pitt  has  called  attention  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  gonorrheal  endocaTdilis  affecting  the  pulmonary  valve. 
(2)  In  association  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta  in  which  the  inflanima»r>' 
change  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pulmonarj'  artery  causes  an  adhesion 
of  one  or  more  cusps  of  the  pulmonary  valve  to  it  (Pitt).  (3)  Ab  the 
result  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  valve  leaflets.  The  fibrosis  may  produre 
insufficiency  alone  or  it  may  be  associated  with  stenosis.  (4)  As  the 
result  of  congenital  malformation  or  rupture  of  a  leaflet.  (5)  Relative 
insufficiency  may  occur  if  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  njuch  in- 
creased. This  may  arise  in  association  with  any  condition  which  pro- 
duces long-continued  pulmonary  hypertension,  such  as  emphysema, 
chronic  pulmonary  disease  and  especially  mitral  stenosis.  Grahiin 
Steell  has  emphasized  the  frequency  with  which  dilatation  occuis  i" 
association  with  mitral  stenosis. 

Pathological  Physiology.^ — Incompetence  of  the  pulmonary  \tif( 
leads  to  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  right  ventricle  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  allows  blood  to  flow 
back  into  the  left  ventricle.  As  a  result  of  this  leakage  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  hypertrophied.  If,  however,  the  leakage  becomes  too  grtat. 
dilatation  occurs  and  there  is  added  to  the  clinical  picture,  tricuspid 
insufficiency. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  pulmonary  valve  is  incompetent,  tlf 
.•itnictur;il  I'hanm's  are  usually  less  well  marked  than  those  encountered 
in  ihr  h'fr  lii'arr.  The  leaflets  are  less  thickened  and  the  sclerosis  of  tlie 
enduciiidiiuii  is  less  markedly  evident.  Congenital  abnormaliUes,  prin- 
cipally in  tiiL"  form  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  leaflets,  may  I* 
the  cause  of  the  insufficiency.  As  a  rule,  these  abnormalities  are  uni^)- 
ductive  of  leakage. 

The  right  ventricle  is  generally  dilated  as  is  also  the  conus  arteriosus- 
The  viscera  show  changes  similar  to  those  occurring  from  failing  «""" 
pensation  "in  other  cardiac  lesions. 

Functional  insufficiency  due  to  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artefy 
and  valve  orifice  may  \ie  transient  or  permanent.  For  this  reason  pul- 
monarj'  insufficiency  due  to  stretching  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  may  edI 
be  demonstrable  until  post-mortem  unless  the  condition  is  permanenl. 
Permanent  stretching  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  encountered  mos* 
frequently  in  association  with  mitral  stenosis.  Testing  the  efficJMCT 
of  the  pulmonary  valve  by  pouring  water  into  the  artery  in  the  eiOM 
heart  and  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  are  of  doubt' 
ful  value.  ^ 
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Symptoms. — As  long  as  the  right  ventricle  compensates  for  the 
Eikage  there  are  not  apt  to  be  any  symptoms.  If  other  valvular  lesions 
e  present,  the  symptoms  may  be  attributed  to  them  and  the  pulmonary 
ouble  overlooked  entirely.  Dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  is  perhaps 
e  most  common  symptom  and  this  may  be  paroxysmal  in  character, 
wring  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  there  is  often 
ugh.  If  the  lesion  is  due  to  acute  endocarditis,  emboli  frequently  are 
iged  in  the  lungs.     In  such  cases  hemoptysis  is  common. 

In  cases  of  general  sepsis  the  pulmonary  valve  may  be  involved  alone 

in  association  with  valvular  lesions  elsewhere.  All  of  the  valvular 
eas  should  be  carefully  examined  in  the  presence  of  pyemic  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Cyanosis  may  be  present.  The  apex 
'.at  of  the  heart  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.  Pulsation  is 
arked  in  the  epigastrium  due  to  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  and 

the  second  and  third  interspaces  due  to  dilatation  of  the  conus  arte- 
>8us.     Jugular  pulsation  may  be  noted  also. 

Palpation. — Marked  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  second  and  third  inter- 
faces to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  due  to  the  beating  of  the  conus  arterio- 
is.     Rarely  a  diastolic  thrill  may  be  felt. 

Percussion, — The  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulness  is  notice- 
Dly  increased. 

Attscultaiion. — The  murmur  of  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  diastolic 
I  time  and  usually  best  heard  at  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  left, 
'he  punctum  maximum,  however,  may  be  midway  between  the  nipple 
nd  the  sternum  (Bryant).  The  murmur  may  be  soft  and  of  brief 
luration  or  it  may  be  loud,  rough  and  replace  the  second  sound.  It 
ounds  more  superficial  than  the  diastolic  murmur  due  to  aortic  incom- 
petence. The  murmur  of  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  localized  or  slightly 
ransmitted  down  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  transmitted 
Qto  the  vessels  of  the  neck ;  is  intensified  by  the  erect  posture;  and,  accord- 
ngto  Gerhardt,  is  intensified  by  expiration.  In  some  cases  the  vesicular 
tiurmur  may  be  jerky  in  character. 

Diagnosis. — Although  there  are  a  number  of  physical  signs  which 
fe  said  to  be  more  or  less  distinctive  of  pulmonary  insufficiency,  the 
ecognition  of  the  condition  is  fraught  with  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
bguished  from  aortic  insufficiency  by  the  following  points:  A  diffuse 
ather  than  heaving,  forcible  cardiac  impulse;  absence  of  the  capillary 
nd  water-hammer  pulses  and  large  arterial  pulse  pressure;  location 
f  murmur  to  the  left  of  the  sternum;  absence  of  transmission  into  the 
'essels  of  the  neck;  and  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  during 
xpiration. 

In  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  with  a  diastolic  murmur  to  the  left  of  the 
temum  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  murmur  may  be  due  to 
lilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rather  than  aortic  regurgitation, 
'abot^  has  emphasized  the  frequency  with  which  a  diastolic  murmur 
0  the  left  of  the  sternum  occurs  in  association  with  mitral  stenosis, 
le  was  imable,  however,  to  demonstrate  at  autopsy  that  it  was  due  to 
ilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  diflferentiation  from  the  murmur 
f  aortic  regurgitation  will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
rterial  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition  (p.  732). 

*  Trans,  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.^  1914. 
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PULMONARY  STENOSIS 

As  an  acquired  lesion  pulmonary  stenosis  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  congenital  defect  is  relatively  common.  The  latter  will 
be  considered  under  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Acquired  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  the 
result  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  or  some  other  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  or  sclerotic  changes  which  lead  to  thickening  of  the  valve 
leaflets  and  later  to  atheromatous  degeneration.  Pulmonary  stenosis, 
whether  acquired  or  congenital,  seems  to  predispose  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Among  449  cases  of  pulmonary  stenosis  analyzed  by  Norris,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  was  noted  in  160. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  are  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the 
aortic  valve.  If  the  disease  is  acute,  vegetations  may  be  present  and  in 
some  instances  are  so  large  as  to  nearly  block  the  orifice.  In  other  in- 
stances the  inflammatory  process  is  evidently  chronic  in  nature  and 
structural  defects  result  from  induration,  thickening,  fusion,  or  cal- 
cification of  the  valve  leaflets.  The  conus  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
involved  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  addition  to  the  valvular 
defect,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are 
usually  present.  With  the  onset  of  failing  compensation  tricuspid 
insufficiency  occurs  and  with  it  the  usual  phenomena  which  attend 
failing  compensation  in  other  cardiac  lesions. 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  partially  obstructed  pulmonary  orifice 
increases  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle  which  becomes  hypertrophied. 
If  the  stenosis  is  marked,  the  volume  of  blood  forced  into  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  diminished.  This  leads  to  venous  stasis  and  the  marked 
cyanosis  which  is  characteristic  of  the  condition.  When  the  right  ven- 
tricle fails  to  compensate  for  the  defect,  dilatation  takes  place  and  with 
it  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

Symptoms. — The  acquired  form  does  not  give  rise  to  very  marked 
sjrmptoms  so  long  as  the  compensation  is  maintained.  Varying  degrees 
of  shortness  of  breath  may  be  present  on  exertion.  Slight  cyanosis  and 
edema  may  be  present  but  are  usually  not  noted  until  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency occurs  and  compensation  fails. 

Physical   Signs. — Inspection. — Unless   failure   of  compensation 
occurred,  nothing  is  to  be  noted  on  inspection.     With  the  onset  of  failing 
compensation  the  evidences  of  venous  engorgement  which  follow  tricuspid 
insufficiency  will  be  seen.     Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  not  often  present 
in  the  acquired  form. 

Palpation. — A  systolic  thrill  may  be  felt  in  the  second  and  third  inte^ 
spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

Percussion. — Cardiac  dulness  is  increased  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  or  both,  of  the  right  ventricle 

Auscultation.- — The  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  murmur 
systohc  in  time  and  best  heard  at  the  pulmonary  area.  It  is  usually  trans- 
mitted upward  and  to  the  left  toward  the  clavicle.  The  murmur  is 
usually  harsh  in  character  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  superficially 
placed.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  either  very  feeble  or  entirely 
absent.  If  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  also  present,  the  second  pulmonic 
sound  may  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur. 
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Diagnosis. — Acquired  pulmonary  stenosis  is  so  exceedingly  rare  that 
a  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  permissible  only  when  every  means  has 
been  taken  to  determine  the  source  of  the  murmur.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  systolic  murmurs  heard  at  the  pulmonary  area  are  extremely 
common.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  are  functional  in  char- 
acter but  occasionally  are  due  to  organic  lesions  situated  elsewhere. 

Not  infrequently  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  best  heard  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum.  In  such  cases  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  either 
normal  or  accentuated  instead  of  being  absent  or  very  faint.  The  mur- 
mur of  aortic  stenosis  is  transmitted  to  the  vessels  of  the  neck  while  that 
of  pulmonary  stenosis  is  not. 

Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiler^  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
systoUc  murmurs  at  the  pulmonary  area  are  not  infrequently  due  to 
mitral  insufficiency.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  murmur  at  the  apex. 
Even  when  a  systolic  murmur  due  to  mitral  insufficiency  is  heard  at  the 
apex  it  is  often  loudest  at  the  pulmonary  area  over  the  left  auricular 
appendage  (see  Fig.  163).  Rarely  a  loud  systolic  murmur  due  to  a 
patent  ductus  arteriosus  is  heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  This  will 
be  referred  to  under  congenital  heart  lesions. 

Functional  murmurs,  systolic  in  time  and  best  heard  at  the  pulmonary 
area  may  be  present  in  any  condition  associated  with  anemia.  Often 
a  transient  systolic  murmur  is  heard  when  the  heart  is  overacting  as  the 
result  of  nervousness  or  exertion. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis,  the  character  of  the  second  sound 
is  the  important  feature.  If  true  stenosis  is  present  the  second  sound  is 
feeble  or  absent;  in  all  other  instances,  it  is  normal  or  accentuated. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. ^  Oct.  2,  1915. 
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CONGENITAL  HEART  DISEASE 

''Congenital  cardiac  disease  may  be  defined  as  that  con<lition  in 
which,  through  arrest  of  development  or  disease  occurring  in  intrauterine 
life,  anomalies  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
exist,  leading  to  irregularities  in  the  circulation.  It  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  congenital  cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  and  constitutes 
in  extreme  cases  the  morbus  cceruleus  of  the  older  writers"  (Maude 
E.  Abbott). 

For  the  most  part  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart  are  of  pathological 
interest  only.  In  some  instances  the  defect  is  so  great  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  life;  in  others,  the  individual  may  reach  adult  life  without^ 
there  being  any  evidence  of  cardiac  trouble,  or  there  may  be  distinctive 
symptoms;  in  still  others,  the  defect  may  consist  of  some  abnormality 
from  which  there  is  no  disturbance  of  function  whatever,  as  for  instanc^^^ 
the  presence  of  four  or  of  two  leaflets  in  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valves-^^. 
Supernumerary  leaflets  occur  more  frequently  in  the  pulmonary  valvi*  m^ 

than  the  aortic  while  the  presence  of  two  instead  of  three  leaflets  occui -g 

more  often  in  the  latter  (19  out  of  21  cases  observed  by  Osier). 

The  chief  clinical  interest  in  congenital  defects,  which  are  not  inconcrm- 
patible  with  life,  is  that  they  seem  extremely  prone  to  become  the  se^^^^ 
of  an  acute  endocarditis  or,  as  in  the  case  of  anomalous  valves,  to  becoirrrrje 
the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes. 

The  best  presentations  of  the  subject  are  those  of  Maude  E.  Abbofci^t^ 
and  Lawrence  Humphry.^     Only  the  more  common  defects  will  be  co^Mh 
sidered  here. 

Symptoms  of  Congenital  Heart  Disease. — Symptoms  may  be  presfen/ 
from  birth  or  they  may  not  appear  until  the  child  is  a  year  or  more  old. 
The  first  symptom  to  be  noted  is  cyanosis  which  is  present  in  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.     This  symptom  is  so  characteristic  of  congenita/ 
disease  of  the  heart  that  the  terms  '*blue  disease"  and  **morbus  caruleus" 
are  synonymous.     The  cyanosis  is  most  noticeable  in  the  face,  hands  and 
feet  which  are  of  a  livid  or  bluish  tint.     Usually  the  cyanosis  is  most 
marked  in  the  nose,  ears,  lips  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes.    The 
mucous  membranes  may  present  a  cyanotic  tinge  also.     The  cause  of 
the  cyanosis  is  not  altogether  clear  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  condition  is  caused  by:  (1) 
The  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  (2)  to  deficient  aeration  of  the 
blood;  and  (3)  general  venous  congestion.     The  latter  view  is  the  one 
most  generally  held,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  cover  all  cases.    There 
are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  forth- 
coming.    Associated  with   the  cyanosis  there  is  often  a  marked  p^t 
cythemia.     The  red  cells  may  be  as  high  as  11,000,000  per  cubic  mil 

^  Osler's  **  Modem  Medicine,"  vol.  iv,  Ist  ed. 

-  Allbutt  and  Rollestox:  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  vi. 
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limeter.  In  addition  to  the  high  red  cell  count  the  percentage  of 
hemoglobin  is  increased  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  ab- 
normally high.    Hemorrhages  sometimes  occur. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingerSf  usually  of  an  extreme  degree,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent manifestation.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  cyanosis  in  a  small 
child  are  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  diagnosis 
of  congenital  heart  disease  (see  Fig.  1).  Dyspnea  may  be  a  marked  fea- 
ture; it  may  occur  only  as  the  result  of  overexertion  or  it  may  be 
paroxysmal  in  character.  Cough  may  be  present  and  is  apt  to  be 
brought  on  or  increased  by  exertion. 

Tlie  surface  temperature  is  usually  low  and  this  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  hands  and  feet.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  congenital  disease  the 
child  is  weakly  and  succumbs  early  in  life.  In  those  who  reach  adult  life, 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  the  lesion  most  frequently  present. 

In  many  cases  the  physical  signs  are  marked,  especially  the  presence 
of  a  murmur.  The  existence  of  the  latter  in  association  with  one  or 
more  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  of  congenital 
disease  easy,  although  it  may  be  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  defect. 

Congenital  Pulmonary  Stenosis  and  Atresia  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 
— Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  acquired  in  adult  life  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Congenital  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  common.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  fetal  endocarditis  or  of  anomalies  in  the  development 
of  the  heart.  Of  366  cases  of  congenital  lesions  reported  by  Peacock  and 
Keith  254,  or  69  per  cent.,  were  due  to  pulmonary  stenosis. 

The  obstruction  may  be  due:  (1)  To  constriction  of  the  orifice,  with  or 
without  atresia  or  obliteration  of  the  artery;  (2)  to  obliteration  or  narrow- 
ing of  the  pulmonary  artery:  and  (3)  to  stenosis  of  the  conus  arteriosus. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  stenosis  is  associated  with  other  developmen- 
tal anomalies  the  most  frequent  of  which  are  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus,  an  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum  and 
transposition  or  malposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — The  two  distinctive  features  are 
cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  addition  there  are 
dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  inertia  and  a  tendency  to  chilliness.  If 
the  child  passes  the  period  of  infancy,  its  growth  is  usually  retarded. 

On  examination,  the  precordium  is  usually  seen  to  be  rather  prominent 
and  the  cardiac  impulse  heaving  and  diffuse  in  character.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  cyanosis  is  marked,  the  retinal  vessels  may  be  tortuous  and 
their  lumen  irregular,  being  in  some  places  very  wide  and  in  other  places 
very  narrow.  A  systolic  thrill  may  be  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum.  Percussion  shows  the  transverse  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  be  increased,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  On  aus- 
cultation a  loud,  harsh  systolic  murmur  may  be  perceptible  over  the  whole 
heart  but  with  its  maximum  intensity  at  the  pulmonary  area.  The  mur- 
mur may  be  localized  or  heard  only  at  the  pulmonary  area.  The  second 
pulmonic  sound  is  feeble  or  absent. 

The  differentiation  of  this  murmur  from  other  systolic  murmurs  heard 
at  the  pulmonary  area  has  been  considered  under  acquired  pulmonary 
stenosis. 

Patent  Foramen  Ovale. — During  fetal  life  there  is  normally  an  open- 
ing in  the  interauricular  septum,  known  as  the  foramen  ovale.     Shortly 
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after  birth  this  opening  closes.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  openiog 
persists  and  allows  of  the  passage  of  blood  from  one  auricle  to  the  other 
(see  Fig.  409) ;  not  infrequently  the  opening  persists  but  does  not  allow  of 
leakage  (see  Fig.  410).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  which  after 
death  a  small  probe  can  be  pa.ssed  through  the  foramen,  the  conditioiu 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal. 


Pio.  400.- 


If,  however,  the  opening  is  widely  dilated  it  may  bo  considered  as  betRK 
anomalous  and  in  such  cases  serious  disturbances  in  the  circulation  are  tft 
to  occur.  The  fact  that  the  channel  runs  obliquely  through  theauricuUr 
septum,  and  that,  therefore,  the  openings  on  the  two  sides  are  not  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  favors  competency.  A  demonstrable  opening  w»8 
recorded  in  only  86  cases  among  8640  autopsies  (0.9  per  cent.)  at  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  (Norris). 

Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  may  occur  alone  but  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  other  defects  and  particularly  with  pulmonary  a' 
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wns  and  Physical  Signs. — Small  openings  are  not  apt  to  give 
ler  signs  or  symptoms  and  even  a  wide  opening  (see  Fig.  416) 
without  manifesting  itself  during  life.     In  a  well-marked  case 


' — ^Patulous  Coramen  ovale.  Heart  o(  a,  womaD  aged  seventy  y^ara,  who  died 
pneumoaia.  having  advanced  general  atteriosclerosis.  The  illustration  abovB 
are  or  lesa  diffuse,  mitral  thickening,  with  contractioD  of  the  chordem  tendioem, 
torpertrophy  of  the  left  veatricle.  The  foramen  ovale  ii  quite  large  and  patu' 
ing  to  its  oblique  course  it  was  probably  functioDally  competent. 

itoms  may  be  those  of  congenital  disease,  namely,  cyanosis, 
often  paroxysmal  in  character,  cold  extremities,  inertia,  etc. 
lurmur  may  be  systolic,  diastolic  or  presystolic  in  time  and  is 
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or  undefended  space,  so-called  because  normally  the  septum  here  consists 
of  two  layers  of  endocardium.  In  the  majority  of  instances  this  defect 
occurs  in  association  with  other  anomalies.  In  78  per  cent,  of  Abbott's 
cases  it  appeared  in  combination  with  other  defects;  most  commonly  with 
pulmonary  stenosis.  In  addition  to  causing  serious  alterations  in  the  cir- 
culation, these  perforations  often  become  the  site  of  an  acute  endocarditis 
(see  Fig.  411).  The  effect  of  an  imperforate  septum  upon  the  circulation 
and  upon  the  heart  depends  on  whether  it  exists  alone  or  in  association 
with  other  defects.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  produces  hypertrophy  of 
both  ventricles. 

Sumpiams  and  Physical  Signs. — The  symptoms  will  depend  on 
whether  the  condition  occurs  as  an  isolated  lesion  or  whether  it  is  associated 
with  other  defects.  In  the  latter  case  the  predominant  symptoms  may 
be  due  to  the  associated  lesion  of  which  pulmonary  stenosis  is  the 
eominonest.  When  the  lesion  exists  alone  the  symptoms  are  rarely 
marked  and  may  consist  of  dyspnea  and  in  some  cases  transient  attacks  of 
QFanoeis  on  exertion. 

Tliifl  is  one  of  the  congenital  defects  in  which  the  character  of  the  mur- 
nnir  may  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  murmur  was 
first  described  by  Roger  in  1879  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  bruit  de 
Roger.  It  is  usually  loud  and  harsh  and  best  heard  in  the  third  interspace 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum  or  to  the  left  j,aDtiie  xiphoid  cartilage.  It  is 
fiaced  and  is  not  transmitted-^s  is  the  case  with  organic  valvular  murmurs. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  nmrmur  is  its  length.  It  commences 
eariy  in  systole  and  is  prolonged  into  diastole  so  that  it  obscures  the  second 
flound  entirely.  Roger  in  his  original  description  states  that  "the  mur- 
mur corresponds  with  a  very  extensive  thrill  which  exactly  coincides  with 
it."  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accentuated. 
The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  hearing  of  a  loud,  continuous  murmur  with  no 
interval  between  the  systolic  and  diastolic  portions  to  the  left  of  the 
stemiun. 

Patent  Ductus  Arteriosus  (Botalli). — The  diu^tus  arteriosus  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  fetal  circulatory  apparatus.  It  is  a  short 
thick  trunk  connecting  the  left  branch  of  the  puhnonary  artery  with  the 
aorta  and  serves  to  carry  the  unacrate^l  ])loo(l  from  the  head  and  upper 
extremities  to  the  descending  aorta,  and  thence  to  the  placenta.  At 
birth  it  quickly  ceases  to  be  used  and  becomes  impermeable  a])out  the  third 
week.  It  is  finally  transformed  into  the  ligamentum  arteriosum.  Just 
48  in  the  case  of  the  foramen  ovale  the  duct  may  remain  patent  and  as  a 
result  may  or  may  not  lead  to  circulatory  distml^ances.  Patency  of  the 
duct  may  be  the  only  anomaly  present  but  more  commonly  it  is  associated 
with  other  defects,  namely,  pulmonary  stenosis,  transposition  of  the  great 
vessels  (see  Fig.  412)  or  stenosis  of  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  413).  Among  106 
instances  of  patency  of  the  duct  Abbott  found  Init  19  in  which  the  lesion 
occurred  alone.  Goodman^  collected  71  cases,  34  of  which  were  autopsied 
and  the  remainder  were  clinical  o])servations.  Recently  Stoddard-  has 
added  22  additional  cases.  A  case  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  ductus 
Botalli  has  been  reported  by  Dry.' 

Hypertrophy  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
a  constant  finding  in  adult  cases. 

1  Univ.  Pa.  Med.  Bull.,  December,  1910. 
*  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  July,  191.^ 
^Proc.  Path.  Soc.  Phil  a.,  xix,  1917. 
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Symptoms  and  Physicnl  Signs.- — In  uncomplicated  cases  the  symptoms 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  strikiiin,  and  may  be  wanting  entirely.  Cyanosis 
and  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  so  commonly  Been  in  other  congenital  affec- 
tions, are  unusual.     Dyspnea  and   palpitation  on  exertion  may  occur. 

The  diagnosis  depends,  almost  entirely,  on  the  physical  signs,  of 
which  the  murmur  is  the  most  important.  The  murmur  is  produced 
by  the  rush  of  blood  through  the  duct  from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary 
artery.     Its  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  in  the  second  left  interspace. 


>va1c;     .irtial  Htdri^t. 


Iiir'lii>  :irU'ri<>:<ii>.  Tr:inKpositiUD  of  tli?  HorlH  and  Ihc  piilui>>iii>r.r 
iirltTuiTiU:!;  lijiHTir'niliy  of  the  right  vealrirle.  Patent  toranW" 
Is  of  tliL>  right  lutie:  evnert^  visceral  con)[(?Btioii.    (A.  <i.  EUit.) 


The  murmur  is  usually  loud,  haish,  and  of  a  churning  or  rasping  qualil''- 
Ab  in  the  case  of  imperforate  ventricular  septum  the  murmur  is  very  loaf 
beginning  in  systole  iind  continuing  into  diastole.  It  may  I>e  loudest  al 
its  commencenirnt  and  gnulually  <hminish  or  it  may  gradually  become 
intense  at  the  midilJe  iierind  and  then  wane.  In  other  instances  the  mur- 
mur may  Ik-  double  or  while  continuous  may  have  a  systoUc  and  a  dia-*- 
tolic  accentuation,     Thi'  second  pulmonic  sound  is  usually  much  aceen- 
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Fio.  4I3.^CongeaitBl  aortic  stcDosU  with  patency  oF  the  ductus  arterioBUB.  Patho- 
JQIC  Noteb:  The  aorta  is  very  amall,  measurioB  »t  the  arch  only  4.5  cm.  in  diameter, 
ulle  the  pulmonary  artery  ia  twice  this  size.  The  iDDominate.  left  vertebral,  and  aub- 
*»ian  arteries  are  normal  io  position  and  siie.  Immediawly  at  the  junction  of  the  lower 
•Ce  of  the  left  subclavin  artery  and  the  aorta,  the  latter  vessel  shows  a  sudden  and  marked 
>iUttiction.  the  external  diameter  of  which  measures  12  mm.,  while  3  cm.  above  and  below 
a  the  aorta  measures  2  and  2.5  cm.  in  diameter.  On  opening  the  aortA  and 
the  vesBcl  appears  to  end  ir  ~ ■'■  —■■-'<-''  i^ii-J 


Qking  down  toward  the 

Ouoh.but  on  closer  inspection  a  pinbi 

(vbe  cait  be  passed.     IPrnravlrnnia  Hotpirnl. 
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tuatedy  a  point  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  murmur  from  that  caused 
by  pulmonary  stenosis.  The  murmur  is  transmitted  upward  along  the  left 
margin  of  the  sternum  into  the  left  carotid.  It  is  also  well  heard  pos- 
teriorly in  the  left  interscapular  region,  being  loudest  during  expiration. 

A  systoUc  thrill  is  often  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  left;  the 
thrill  may  be  felt  throughout  the  cardiac  cycle. 

Gerhardt,  in  1867,  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  dilatation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  these  cases.  This  is  recognized  by  the  presence 
of  systolic  pulsation  in  the  second  left  interspace,  due  to  forcible  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  an  extension  of  dulness  in  the  first  second 
interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Dilatation  of  the  pulmonar}- 
artery  may  be  determined  also  by  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope  or  X-ray 
plate.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation  the  occurrence  of  a  loud 
rasping  murmur,  best  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace,  and  the  presence 
of  a  shadow  in  the  X-ray  plate  indicating  dilatation  of  the  pulmonar>^ 
artery,  point  toward  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus.  The  value  of  the 
X-rays  in  these  cases,  however,  is  not  yet  established.  Stoddard* 
states  that  only  two  cases  showing  a  dilated  pulmonary  artery  with, 
roentgenoscopy  have  been  confirmed  by  autopsy. 

Deztrocar^. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  thi 
heart  is  on  the  right  side  instead  of  the  left.     Two  varieties  of  dextrocarc 
are  to  be  recognized:  (1)  True  dextrocardia  which  is  a  congenital  anomal; 
and  is  the  result  of  transposition  of  the  viscera.     Complete  transpositio" 
of  the  viscera,  a  condition  in  which  the  heart,  stomach  and  spleen  ai 
on  the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left,  is  not  excessively  rare.     Connnri 
plete  transposition  of  the  viscera  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  norm; 
functions  and  is  usually  discovered  accidentally  during  a  routine  e: 
amination.     It  has  no  clinical  signifiance.     Transposition  of   the  hea 
alone  may  occur  but  is  very  rare  (2  out  of  412  congenital  affectio: 
collected  by  Abbott).     In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  disarrangement 
the  great  vessels  with  symptoms  of  congenital  disease. 

2.  Pseudo-dextrocardia  may  be  used  to  designate  those  cases  in  whL 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  but  not  transposed.     It  occurs  whe^^ 
ever  there  is  a  large  left-sided  pleural  effusion  which  pushes  the  he^^rt 
and   mediastinal   contents   to   the   right.     Displacement   of   the   he^rt 
to  right  is  often  very  marked  when  there  is  present  extensive  fibroiV 
disease  of  the  right  lung.     In  such  cases  the  retraction  of  the  fibro/rf 
tissue  draws  the  heart  and  mediastinal   contents  to  the  right.    The 
retraction    and    diminution    in  size  of    the  right  chest   which   ensues 
tends  to  emphasize  the  displacement  of  the  heart  (see  Fig.  28). 

Fishberg-  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  acquired  or  pseudo- 
dextrocardia  in  cases  of  tuherculosisy  especially  in  the  advanced  stage. 
He  finds  that  the  heart  is  not  only  displaced  but  sHghtly  rotated  on  its 
vertical  axis.     This  tends  to  bring  the  base  of  the  heart  closer  to  the 
chest  wall  and  push  or  pull  the  apex  away  from  it. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  displacement  of  the  heart  is  entirely 
different  from  transposition.  In  the  latter  the  heart  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  right  chest  that  it  normally  does  in  the  left.  In  cases 
of  displacement  the  heart  maintains  its  normal  relationship  but  is  pushed 
or  pulled  to  the  right  although  in  cases  of  effusion  the  apex  beat  maybe 

^  Loc.  cil. 

KArch.  Int.  ,\fed.,  April,  1914. 
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displaced  upward.  To  speak  of  the  apex  beat  being  seen  or  felt  in  one 
of  the  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  cases  of  displacement,  is 
an  error.  What  is  mistaken  for  the  apex  beat  is  the  pulsation  of  the  right 
ventricle  which  has  been  pushed  over  by  an  effusion  or  pulled  over,  and  at 
the  same  time  exposed,  by  the  retraction  of  the  fibroid  lung. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

ANGINA  PECTORIS 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  classificatios 
of  the  various  painful  sensations  centering  about  the  precordiun 
There  are  two  types  concerning  which  most  observers  are  in  agreements 

(1)  True  angina  pectoris  which  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  th« 
coronary  arteries  and  which^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  fatSi*. 

(2)  Precordial  pain  which  is  due  to  disturbed  f unctioti ;  is  lacking  eith^ 
the  intensity  or  the  distribution  of  true  anginal  pain;  is  not  associate 
with  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  heart;  and  is  never  fat^ 
In  this  group  may  be  placed  those  instances  of  heart  pain  occurri^ 
in  neurotic,  emotional  women  and  in  those  addicted  to  the  excessL^ 
use  of  tea,  coffee  or  tobacco.  Pain  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobac^^ 
is  not  common.  It  may  be  very  severe.  Attacks  of  pain  due  to  H^ 
cause  are  prolonged,  as  compared  to  true  angina.  Painful  sensations 
arising  under  these  circumstances  are  often  referred  to  as  pseudo-angina 
or  angina  pectoris  vasomotoria. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  differ- 
entiated, there  is  a  third  group  which  may  be  termed  incipient  angzoa 
pectoris  major.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  there  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  heart  or  if  pain  does  occur  it  is 
not  severe  nor  does  it  radiate.  Many  deny  to  these  lighter  attacks  the 
name  angina  pectoris.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  they  are 
often  the  forerunners  of  true  angina  and  that  as  time  goes  on  the  attacks 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  severe  until  -they  finally  manifest  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  major  form  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  of  incipient  angina  pectoris  are  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  patients  suffering  from  one  of  two  conditions,  namely,  arterial  hyper- 
tension or  aortitis,  especially  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease.  The 
importance  of  this  group  cannot  be  overestimated  because  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  pain  enables  us  to  institute  treatment  which  wiD 
either  cure  the  trouble  or  at  least  mitigate  the  symptoms  and  prolong 
the  patient's  life. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  MAJOR 

Etiology. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  true  angina  pectoris  is  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  an  organic  heart 
lesion,  or  both;  the  etiological  factors  are,  therefore,  essentially  the  same. 

The  disease  is  encountered  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  seventy,  the  highest  incidence  being  in  the  fifth  and  sixt£  <fc^ 
ades.  When  true  angina  occurs  in  an  individual  under  forty  years  of 
age,  syphilis  is  the  most  probable  cause. 

Although  degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  occur  in  all  walks  of 
life  and  are  often  encountered  in  their  most  severe  form  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  angina  pectoris  is  rarely  encountered  among  these  people. 
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It  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  arterial  changes  other  factors  are 

necessary,  namely,  worry  and  the  strain  and  stress  of  high-pressure  living. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  angina  pectoris  major  are 

met  with  among  those  engaged  in  pursuits  entaiUng  much  responsibility 

and  in  whom  the  mental  strain  is  great.     Furthermore,  in  not  a  few 

instances   such   individuals   increase   their  liability  to  the  disease   by 

reason  of  overindulgence  in  eating,  in  drinking  and  in  the  excessive  use  of 

tobacco. 

It  has  been  frequently  commented  that  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  this  affection.  In  a  series  of  268 
eases  Osier  states  that  no  less  than  33  were  physicians. 

While  angina  pectoris  does  occur  in  women,  it  is  relatively  infrequent. 
Occasionally  families  are  encountered  in  which  there  is  apparently  a 
predisposition  to  arterio-sclerosis  which  terminates  in  a  fatal  attack  of 
angina  pectoris.  In  a  family  under  the  care  of  one  of  us  (Norris)  no  less 
than  five  brothiers  and  sisters  have  died  in  this  way.  The  disease  has 
been  noted  as  occurring  in  the  members  of  three  successive  generations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hoover  classifies  the  anatomical  lesions  in  true 
angina  as  follows: 

1.  Isolated  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  unassociated  with  any 
affection  of  the  aorta,  aortic  valves,  or  systemic  arteries. 

2.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  associated  with  systemic  arterial 
disease. 

3.  Partial  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  coronary  arteries 
at  their  origin  on  account  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  or  disease  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  (Allbutt  believes  all  cases  of  angina  to  be  associated 
with  disease  of  the  aorta.) 

4.  Absence  of  disease  of  the  vessels  and  heart,  the  vascular  crises  being 
due  to  arterial  spasm,  the  result  of  vasomotor  disturbances. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  one  of  the  coronaries 
may  be  blocked  by  a  thrombus  or  embolus. 

Arterio-sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  by  common  consent  ac- 
cepted as  the  pathologic  basis  of  anginal  seizures.  The  radiation  of  pain 
to  the  chest,  neck  and  arms  is  apparently  a  segmental  phenomenon  due  to 
radiation  and  transference  of  pain  to  the  periphery  from  those  segments 
of  the  cord  which  receive  impulses  from  the  heart  (third  cervical  to  third 
dorsal)  (see  "Zones  of  Cutaneous  Hyperesthesia,''  Figs.  42  and  43). 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomena 
which  characterizes  angina  pectoris  the  intermittent  claudication  hypothesis 
is  most  in  favor.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  restricted  blood  supply  is 
a  recognized  cause  of  cramp  in  the  muscles  and  that  if  the  muscles  are  not 
properly  irrigated  and  waste  products  removed,  exhaustion  with  or  with- 
out pain  is  likely  to  ensue.  The  most  familiar  clinical  example  of  this  is 
the  condition  known  as  intermittent  claudication,  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
narrowing  of  the  arteries  of  the  legs,  pain  develops  if  the  patient  overexerts 
himself  either  by  walking  too  fast  or  too  far.  In  old  people  whose 
arteries  have  undergone  degenerative  changes,  severe  cramps  in  the  legs 
or  thighs  are  sometimes  induced  by  walking;  in  other  instances,  the  con- 
dition manifests  itself  by  extreme  fatigue  of  the  leg  muscles.  So  long  as 
the  patient  keeps  relatively  quiet,  the  diseased  vessels  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  supply  of  blood,  but  if  extra  demands  are  made  on  the 
muscles  more  blood  is  needed  and  this  the  damaged  arteries  cannot  supply. 
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The  result  is  a  local  anemia  with  impairment  o 
severe  pain. 

The  constricting  effect  of  diseased  vessels  as  a  cai 
with  or  without  pain,  in  muscles  during  action  w 
Allan  Bums  in  1809.  In  support  of  this  contention 
a  ligature  be  applied  to  a  limb  with  moderate  tight 
admitted  to  the  muscles  for  the  performance  of  quiet 
action  is  attempted  the  muscles  quickly  become  fat 
is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  vascular  crisis  whicl 
pectoris  has  much  in  common  with  that  occurring 
dication.  If  the  function  of  the  coronary  arteries 
either  as  the  result  of  partial  occlusion  of  their  openi 
an  endarteritis  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  is  limit* 
sufficient  providing  undue  demands  are  not  made  up 

Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  angina  attacks  ari 
by  walking  too  fast,  by  walking  against  the  wind  or  I 
overexertion.  In  addition  sudden  emotion,  partici 
cause  a  seizure.  Whether  because  of  exertion  or  an 
taxed  by  the  suddenly  increased  blood-pressure,  the 
supply  the  extra  amount  of  blood  demanded  and  as ; 
or  even  sudden  death  are  produced. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  coronary  arteries 
the  only  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  anginal  e 
spasm' of  the  arteries.  This  hypothesis  is  supported 
or  disturbance  of  function  are  produced  by  arterial 
of  the  body.  Intermittent  claudication,  for  instam 
to  an  endarteritis  or  to  spasm  of  a  healthy  artery. 
are  to  be  placed  transient  attacks  of  aphasia  and  trai 
the  latter  instance  it  is  possible  to  see  the  spasm  of  i 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

There  are  few  who  support  the  hypothesis  thi 
angina  pectoris  may  l)e  caused  by  neuralgia  either 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  or  cardiac  ganglia  or 
result  of  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

Symptoms. — While  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris 
the  patient's  life,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  fat 
rule  after  a  single  or  even  two  or  three  seizures.  It 
that  the  attacks  manifest  themselves  in  varying  de 
that  seizures  of  true  angina  pectoris  may  occur  at  ir 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Although  angina  pectoris  major  sooner  or  later  ei 
majority  of  cases,  complete  recovery  has  been  notec 
of  severe  attacks. 

In  considering  the  morbid  anatomy  of  angina  it  n 
the  majority  of  cases  the  condition  was  associated 
(aortic,  coronary  or  general)  and  some  form  of  o 
usually  chronic  myocarditis.  An  individual  suJ 
vascular  disease  may  either  be  free  from  symptoms  ( 
be  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  yet  he  may  be 
of  angina  which  terminates  in  sudden  death.  Su 
due  to  thrombosis  or  an  embolus  of  one  of  the  coron 
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In  another  and  larger  group,  the  initial  attack  may  occur  also  without 
nonitory  symptoms  but  the  patient  survives  only  to  succumb  in  a 
sequent  seizure.  Such  individuals  may  suffer  from  a  number  of 
icks  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  may  extend  over  a  period 
ears.  In  rare  instances  the  primary  paroxysm  is  followed  by  rapidh' 
irring  attacks  which  soon  prove  fatal. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  victims  of  the  disease  manifest  some 
lence  of  their  cardio- vascular  disease  prior  to  the  appearance  of  angina 
in  addition  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  symptoms  which,  although  not 
leal  of  true  angina,  are  at  least  '^anginoid''  in  character.  In  such 
ts  there  may  be  persistent  arrhythmia  and  an  ever-increasing  suscepti- 
y  to  attacks  of  dyspnea,  especially  after  exertion.  Still  more  sig- 
;ant  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  or  a 
;e  of  pressure  beneath  the  sternum  after  exercise  or  a  full  meal.  These 
3r  feelings  of  tightness  and  distress  in  the  chest  may  become  increas- 
y  painful,  finally  developing  into  the  pain  characteristic  of  true  or 
or  angina. 

In  most  instances  the  anginal  attack  can  be  traced  to  a  definite 
ting  cause.  The  most  frequent  source  is  muscular  exertion  such  as 
king  briskly  or  running  upstairs.  Sudden  emotion,  especially  anger, 
lot  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  seizure.  In  not  a  few  instances 
ention  of  the  stomach  following  a  full  meal  precipitates  an  attack 
.  accounts  for  some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death  ascribed  to  acute 
gestion.  Ingals  and  Meeker^  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
I  of  angina  is  often  centered  in  the  epigastrium,  or  even  over  the 
er  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
)re  committing  oneself  to  a  gastric  origin  of  the  trouble. 
As  the  result  of  exertion  or  intense  mental  emotion,  there  develops 
denly  in  the  upper  chest  a  feeling  of  intense  pressure,  as  though  it 
e  held  in  a  vise,  or  there  is  pain  sometimes  agonizing  in  character,  which 
ters  in  the  substernal  region  and  radiates  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
m  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow  or  wrist.  The  pain  may  extend  down 
h  arms;  or  it  may  be  reflected  to  the  neck  and  jaw;  or  it  may  be  abdomi- 
Rarely  it  is  felt  in  one  testicle.  Coincidently  with  the  pain  there 
peat  mental  apprehension  and  a  fear  of  impending  death.  The 
lent,  if  he  has  been  walking,  stands  still  or  sits  down  at  once  and 
lains  breathless  and  immovable  until  the  attack  has  passed  off. 
a  rule,  the  seizure  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two. 
ring  the  attack  there  is  usually  marked  pallor  or  an  ashy  gray  appear- 
e  of  the  face  and  there  may  be  also  profuse  sweating. 
Dyspnea,  while  not  an  essential  feature  of  angina  pectoris,  sometimes 
iirs  during  the  attack.  It  may  resemble  asthma,  the  breathing  being 
i  wheezy  character;  in  other  cases  acute  pulmonary  edema  and  the 
ectoration  of  thin  blood-tinged  fluid  may  occur.  When  respiratory 
nomena  do  occur,  they  are  usually  coincidents. 
The  attack  may  terminate  in  several  ways:  (1)  It  may  be  cut  short 
sudden  death;  (2)  the  patient  may  pass  away  in  syncope;  (3)  he  may 
it;  (4)  the  attack  passes  off  leaving  the  patient  with  a  feeling  of  exhaustion 
ing  for  a  day  or  so;  and  (5)  recovery  from  the  seizure  may  be  complete 
m  hour  or  less  time.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  there  may  be 
ctations,  or  the  voiding  of  a  considerable   quantity  of  clear  ufine. 

*  Jour,  Anier,  Med,  Assoc.f  April  6,  1918. 
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Occasionally  patients  with  cardio-vascular  disease  suffer  from  a  vas- 
cular crisis  in  which  there  are  pallor,  great  weakness,  and  a  fear  of  im- 
pending death,  but  no  pain.  Such  attacks  are  referred  to  as  an^m 
sine  doloTC. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  phj'sical  findings 
during  the  height  of  the  seizure;  furthermore,  the  attack  is  usualljso 
ephemeral  and  the  symptoms  so  urgent  there  is  little  time  for  a  detailed 
examination.  There  is  very  frequently  arrhythmia  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  many  instances  the  heart  action  is  slow  and  regular.  Not  infre- 
quently the  radial  pulse  on  one  aide  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

Examination  of  the  patient  during  the  intervals  usually  shows  that 
there  are  evidences  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  organic  disease  of  the  hart 
either  in  the  form  of  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  or  a  chronic  myocarditis 
or  both. 

Janeway  attached  great  importance  to  the  presence  of  arterial  hyprr- 
tension  in  the  diagnosis  of  true  angina.  He  believed  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  demonstrable  anatomical  change  in  the  heart  the  occurrence  of  a 
blood-pressure  of  over  180  mm.  may  be  held  accountable  for  the  seiiure. 
The  negative  evidence,  however,  is  not  so  convincing.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  very  severe  attacks  when  the  pressure  may  be  low.  During 
the  attack  the  blood- pressure  may  rise  or  it  may  fall.  With  intense 
pain  regularly  following  slight  exertion,  and  pallor  of  the  face  during  the 
attack,  a  low  blood-pressure  seems  to  augur  a  bad  outlook  (Janewsy]. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  true  angina  pectoris  is  not  difficult 
if  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  symptoms  and  the  associated  cardio- 
vascular lesions.  Additional  aids  are  furnished  by  the  age,  the  sei  and 
the  occupation  of  the  individual. 

INCIPIENT  ANGINA  PECTORIS 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  a  sensation  of  substernal  soreness  or 
oppression  or  slight  pain  may  be  the  only  manifestation.  These  minor 
seizures  may  occur  for  a  time  and  then  cease  entirely;  or  they  niay 
become  increasingly  severe  and  finally  have  all  the  features  of  angina 
major. 

Etiology. — The  etiological  factors  of  incipient  angina  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  major  type  of  the  disease.  There  are  two  conditioM. 
however,  which  deserve  special  mention  in  considering  these  anginwd 
or  milder  attacks  of  pain,  namely,  syphilitic  aortitis  and  arterial  hyperten- 
sion. And  while  we  have  already  referred  to  this  relationship,  tl"^ 
importance  of  this  group  of  cases  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

When  the  aorta  becomes  the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  it  is  the  first 
part  of  the  vessel  just  beyond  the  aortic  ring  that,  as  a  rule,  is  affected. 
The  aortic  valves  are  also  very  frequently  involved.  This  lesion  is  quit* 
apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  oppression  beneath  the  stemun 
or  there  may  be  distinct  pain.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  tbe 
precursors  of  true  angina  or  aneurism. 

Another  very  important  group  is  comprised  of  those  in  whom  a  feel- 
ing of  substernal  distress  or  tension  are  associated  with  slight  oiusculsr 
exertion,  such  as  walking  briskly,  climbing  a  stair  or  the  indulging  in  any 
form  of  exertion  following  a  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms 
may  be  due  to  emotion  or  excitement.     Hypertension  should  always 
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be  thought  of  under  these  circumstances  as  patients  with  an  abnormally 
high  blood-pressure  (200  to  250  mm.)  very  commonly  suffer  from  some 
substernal  distress  after  slight  exertion  or  as  the  result  of  excitement.  The 
hypertension  may  occur  without  there  being  any  demonstrable  lesion 
of  either  the  vessels  or  heart.  It  is  of  itself,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
that  organic  disease  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  itself.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  importance  of  the  anginoid  symptoms  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathology  of  incipient  angina  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  major  form. 

Syn^toms. — The  lighter  attacks  of  angina,  in  the  beginning,  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  a  transient  sense  of  oppression  or  distress  beneath 
the  sternum  which  is  neither  sharply  localized  nor  does  it  radiate.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  slight  pallor  and  faintness,  but  there  is  lacking 
the  shock  and  fear  of  impending  death  which  characterizes  the  major 
seizures.  These  mild  attacks  may  cease  entirely  or  they  may  recur 
for  years.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  the  feeling  of  tightness 
is  replaced  by  pain  which  gradually  becomes  worse,  and  more  and  more 
assumes  the  character  of  the  pain  encountered  in  true  angina. 

Physical  Signs. — Physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  peripheral 
arteries  may  be  entirely  negative.  But  in  many  cases  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  cardio-vascular  system  will  detect  some  change  which 
will  suggest  the  cause  of  the  heart  pain.  There  may  be  slight  cardiac 
hjrpertrophy;  or  the  presence  of  an  aortic  murmur,  either  systolic  or 
diastolic,  less  frequently  a  mitral  murmur;  or  there  may  be  some  thick- 
ening of  the  peripheral  arteries. 

In  every  case  presenting  anginoid  symptoms  a  Wassermann  test  and 
blood-pressure  estimation  should  be  made.  In  addition,  the  retinal 
Vessels  should  be  inspected  as  they  not  infrequently  will  show  sclerotic 
changes  prior  to  their  detection  in  the  peripheral  arteries. 

Diagnosis. — While  it  is  probably  true  that  anginoid  symptoms  in 
Some  instances  may  be  functional  in  origin,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
often  indicative  of  serious  organic  trouble.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
differentiate  between  the  two  types.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
Exclude  carefully  every  possible  organic  lesion.  Only  when  the  blood- 
pressure  is  normal,  the  Wassermann  test  negative,  and  there  is  no 
discoverable  cardiac  or  vascular  lesion,  is  one  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
Symptoms  a  functional  origin. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  VASOMOTORIA 
(Pseudo-angina,  Mock,  Spurious  or  False  Angina) 

These  terms  are  appUed  to  those  instances  of  precordial  pain  due  to 
Vasomotor  disturbances.  Aside  from  the  occurrence  of  pain,  which,  as  a 
Hile,  has  but  a  superficial  resemblance  to  true  angina,  attacks  of  this 
nature  have  nothing  in  common  with  true  angina  of  either  the  major  or 
incipient  type. 

Etiology. — Vasomotor  angina  may  occur  at  any  age  although  rare 
before  the  twentieth  year.  It  is  encountered  more  frequently  in  females 
than  males  and  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence  in  women  who  are 
emotional  or  neurotic.  In  common  with  other  manifestations  of  an 
unstable  nervous  system,  false  angina  may  show  itself  in  several  succes- 
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sive  generations.  During  the  menopause  vasomotor  disturbances  are 
common  and  not  a  few  women  during  this  period  suffer  from  false  angina, 

A  very  common  eompiaint  is  a  feeling  of  pain  or  oppression  just 
beneath  the  heart,  usually  associated  with  dyspeptic  s>-mptoms,  espe- 
cially flatulency.  In  the  majorityof  cases  the  pain  is  due  to  false  and  not 
true  angina.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  gastric  distention  fol- 
lowing a  meal  sometimes  provokes  an  attack  of  true  angina.  The  loca- 
tion and  character  of  the  pain  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions 
in  most  cases. 

Precordial  pain  is  not  uncommon  in  those  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  tea,  coffee  or  tobacco.  There  are  some  who  lielieve  that  nicotine 
poisoning  is  of  it«elf  a  cause  of  true  angina.  The  evidence  on  this  point, 
however,  is  not  convincing.  Many  of  those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
true  anginaare  at  the  same  time  heavy  smokers.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  merely  provokes  an  attack  in  an  indindu&l 
with  a  latent  organic  lesion  rather  than  being  the  cause  of  the  lesion. 

Attacks  of  precordial  pain,  functional  in  origin,  may  follow  ooe  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  notably  influenza. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  false  angina 
there  is  no  morbid  anatomy.  The  pain  may  be  ascribed  to  "a  disordered 
innervation  of  the  vessels,  peripheral  or  visceral,  resulting  in  their  con- 
traction, causing  an  increased  pressure  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  a  consequent  embarrassed  action  with  pain  and  dyspnea" 
(Powell).  Furthermore,  the  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism 
may  manifest  itself  with  cold,  numb  and  blue  extremities,  or  attacks  of 
headache,  neuralgia,  etc 

Symptoms.— Subjects  of  tliis  form  of  angina  may  have  pain  which  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  occurring  in  the  organic  form  of  the  disease 
although  it  is  rarely  as  severe  nor  does  it,  as  a  rule,  radiate  to  the  left  arm. 
As  a  rule  the  pain  in  false  angina  is  diffuse  but  it  may  have  its  point  of 
greatest  intensity  beneath  the  heart  as  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  other 
instances  the  pain  is  sharp  and  shooting  in  character.  This  type  of  psiii 
is  not  infrequent  in  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco. 
Instead  of  pain  there  may  be  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  heart- 
Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated  with  the  pain  andm*?' 
be  the  most  annoying  feature  of  the  attack. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  true  angina  is  the  immobility  of  the 
patient  during  a  seizuie.  whereas  in  this  form  there  may  be  great  restless- 
ness, the  patient  moving  or  tossing  about  during  the  attack,  in  additioo 
to  the  pain  and  palpitation  there  maybe  more  or  less  dyspnea  andaseMe 
of  air  hunger  in  mock  angina,  in  marked  contrast  to  true  angina  in  whiM* 
the  breath  is  held. 

Precordial  pain,  functional  in  type,  is  usually  sudden  in  onset  andlMt* 
but  a  brief  time;  a  sense  of  oppression  or  duU  pain  may  persist,  howewri 
for  a  half  hour  or  longer.     In  very  severe  cases  the  patient  may  faint. 

Usually  the  attacks  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  are  apt  to  folio'' 
overexcitement,  excessive  smoking  or  an  attack  of  indigestion;  in  hpl^n* 
cal  individuals  there  may  be  a  number  in  one  day.  The  occurrence  of 
precordial  pain  is  very  apt  to  make  the  patient  apprehensive  that  wrious 
cardiac  disease  is  present  and  this  of  itself  tends  to  induce  an  attack. 
This  form  of  angina  is  never  fatal. 

In  considering  the  etiology  of  the  affection  it  was  pointed  out  that  _ 
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emotional  or  neurotic  women  were  most  subject  to  false  angina;  and  that 
other  evidences  of  vasomotor  disturbance  were  common.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  coldness  and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  at- 
tacks of  migraine,  neuralgia  and  flushes  of  heat.  The  patient  is  usually 
of  spare  build  although  plethoric  women  at  the  menopause  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  precordial  pain. 

Physical  Signs. — Examination  of  patients  subject  to  angina  vaso- 
motoria may  elicit  nothing  abnormal  in  the  heart;  neither  is  there  disease 
of  the  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  the  heart  action  may  be  very  rapid 
md  irregular.  During  an  attack  the  pulse  is  often  small  and  irregular 
)r  intermittent. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  this  type  of  precordial  pain  and 
rue  angina  rests  largely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  disease  of 
he  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Furthermore,  false  angina  is  more  common 
a  neurotic  women;  it  is  encountered  at  an  earUer  age  period;  and  the 
.ttack  lacks,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  characteristic  features  of  true  angina. 

Allbutt^  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  mock  or  spurious  angina. 
t  is  notable,  he  states,  how  obviously  the  heart  is  upset — palpitation^ 
jrhythmias,  sudden  stoppages  and  accelerations,  which  are  not  charac- 
ers  of  true  angina.  The  so-called  ''heart  pain''  present  in  many,  if  not  all, 
►f  these  cases,  the  sense  of  distention  of  the  whole  upper  chest,  often  with 
nbmammary  pain  and  local  hyperesthesia,  are  neither  in  seat  nor  in  kind 
ike  the  pain  of  angina.  In  addition  the  breathing,  far  from  being  held 
IS  in  angina,  is  panting;  the  bodily  state  is  not  awe-stricken  but  restless 
ind  agitated. 

*  "Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  Including  Angina  Pectoris,"  vol.  ii,  1915. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  AORTA 

ACUTE  AORTITIS 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammatory  changes  involving  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  aorta  are  undoubtedly  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually 
believed  to  be  the  case.  Very  often  the  lesion  first  reveals  itself  at  the 
autopsy  but  in  not  an  inconsiderable  number  the  condition,  during  life, 
is  either  entirely  overlooked  or  its  presence  is  masked  by  preexisting 
symptoms  and  physical  signs.  The  most  complete  description  of  acute 
aortitis  is  given  by  All  butt.  ^ 

Acute  aortitis  may  occur  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  one  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  erysipelas, 
septicemia,  influenza  or  typhoid  fever.     The  importance   of  typhoid 
fever  as  an  exciting  cause  of  acute  endarteritis  has  been  emphasized 
by  French  observers  and  in  this  country  by  Thayer.     In  52  cases  of 
typhoid   fever   the   aorta   showed   evidences  of   a  recent  endarteritis 
in  21  instances  (Thayer).     Broadbent  states  that  in  young  children 
who  have  died  of  pneumonia,  septicemia  or  some  acute  bacterial  infection, 
he  has  frequently  seen  at  the  autopsy  small,  yellow  and  elevated  patches 
in  the  aorta  which  he  regarded  as  instances  of  acute  degeneration  resulting 
from  the  action  of  microorganisms  or  their  toxins.     According  to  Allbutt 
acute  aortitis  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  children  suffering  from 
acute  rheumatic  fever. 

When  it  develops  during  the  course  of  one  of  the  acute  infections, 
acute  aortitis  seems  to  be  less  severe  and  less  apt  to  cause  serious  symptoms 
than  when  superimposed  on  a  chronic  aortitis.  Some  observers  believe, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  clinical  evidence  is  concerned,  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  acute  lesion  develops  only  when  the  vessel  has  become  tlie 
site  of  a  chronic  lesion.  This  is  particularly  true  in  gouty  individaals 
whose  vessels  have  become  atheromatous.  It  may  occur  also  in  cases  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida  and  the  Wassermann 
reaction  it  has  become  clear  that  many  cases  which  would  formerly  have 
been  considered  as  simple  acute  aortitis  are  in  reality  instances  of 
syphilitic  aortitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  aortitis  is  apt  to  arise  during  the  course 
of  any  of  the  acute  infections  and  pass  away  unnoticed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  syphilis  the  acutely  inflamed  aorta  may  show  no  changes  to 
the  naked  eye  or  the  changes  may  be  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  unless 
carefully  looked  for.  Appropriate  staining  methods  will  usually  bring 
out  very  clearly  the  acute  degenerative  areas  (Fig.  414).  Occasionally 
the  intima  may  be  reddened  or  it  may  have  lost  its  glistening,  polished 
appearance  as  the  result  of  a  thin  fibrinous  exudate  over  the  surface.    The 

^"Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  Including  Angina  Pectoris,"  vol.  ii,  1915. 
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Fia.  414. — Acute  aortitiii.  From  a  woman  aged  twenty-Risht.  SeptJeeniia  foUow- 
iDK  abortion.  Specinmt  Htniiicd  concuircDtly  with  Sudan  III  and  Scharlach  R.  Arut« 
fatty  descncrativp  antan  deeply  ntained.  Normal  aorta  nhoulil  cihibit  no  more  stain 
tlian  RhowD  in  palest  areas.     (Jefferson  MediciU  Ckillcge  Museum.) 
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first  part  of  the  aorta  may  be  dilated  and  in  most  instances  a  recession 
to  the  normal  usually  takes  place. 

As  usually  seen,  the  degenerative  changes  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  plaques  ranging  in  siz^from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  a  circle 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Not  infrequently  the  plaques  have  coalesced. 
Their  appearance  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  process.  At  first  they  are 
slightly  elevated,  soft,  pinkish-white  or  gray  in  color  and  opalescent; 
later  they  become  firmer  and  yellowish  in  color.  Microscopically  the 
patches  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  infiltration  of  the  subendothelial  tissue 
with  round  cells,  spindle  cells  and  stellate  cells  arranged  in  layers. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  bears  the  brunt  of  the  infection,  the 
orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  sometimes  partially,  or  entirely, 
occluded  as  the  result  of  swelling  of  the  adjacent  tissues.  It  is  this 
closure  of  the  coronary  vessels  that  gives  rise  to  the  anginoid  pain. 

Occasionally  ulcerative  endocarditis  may  extend  and  involve  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  Rarely  in  cases  of  septicemia,  abscesses  may  form  be- 
tween the  external  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  and  rupture  inward. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  often  chronically  diseased  there  may  be 
noted  also  all  grades  of  atheromatous  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — An  individual  suffering  with  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  may  be  subject  to  attacks  of  difficulty  in  breathing 
and  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  Pain  is  an  important  diagnostic 
symptom.  Allbutt^  describes  the  pain  as  having  its  ^'origin  under  the 
sternum,  often  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  thirds  of  the  bone, 
and  a  sense  of  constriction  or  compression,  as  if  the  chest  were  in  a  vise 
or  the  breast  bone  crushed  inward  by  an  iron  bar.  And  this  pain  may 
come  in  any  degree,  from  a  transient  sense  of  tightness  or  oppression  about 
the  upper  sternum  to  utter  torture."  Sansom  describes  it  as  being 
"of  a  burning  or  tearing  character,  with  a  sensation  of  constriction 
or  tension  referred  to  the  sternum."  In  most  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  pain  to  radiate  from  the  midsternal  region  into  the  left  arm; 
occasionally  into  both  arms,  but  rarely  into  the  right  alone.  Among 
the  symptoms  of  lesser  importance  are:  fatigue,  insomnia,  vertigo, 
flatulence,  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Fever  is  often  present. 
The  paroxysmal  dyspnea  and  the  substernal  pain  are  the  important 
features  of  acute  aortitis. 

Physical  Signs. — AUbutt  lays  great  stress  on  the  physical  signs, 
especially  the  percussion  findings  and  the  character  of  the  aortic  second 
sound. 

Inspection. — There  may  be  undue  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries 
and  in  some  cases  Potain's  sign  may  be  noted.  This  sign  consists  of 
an  abnormal  upward  displacement  of  the  subclavian  arteries  so  that 
they  are  seen  or  felt  to  beat  in  the  hollow  above  the  clavicles.  This  is 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  causing  its  branches  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane.  In  the  normal  state  the  subclavian  artery  does  not  rise  above  the 
clavicle.  McCrae*  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  inspection  in 
these  cases.  Pulsation  in  the  episternal  notch  is  very  common  and  if 
the  aorta  can  be  seen  above  the  top  of  the  sternum  the  diagnosis  is  almost 
<lefinite.  Pulsation  should  also  be  looked  for  in  the  first  and  second  right 
and  left  interspaces,  especially  in  the  second  right  interspace. 

*  "Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  Including  Angina  Pectoris,"  vol.  ii,  1915. 
'  Medical  Clinics  of  Xorth  America,  Sept.,  1917. 
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Percussion. — The  area  of  dulness  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  manu- 
brium, or  at  first  the  middle  third  of  it,  with  an  adjacent  area  of  the  second 
rib  and  third  interspace  one  or  two  finger^ s-breadth  to  the  right.  The 
dulness  about  mid-manubrium  is  generally  quite  decisive.  It  may  cross 
over  a  little  to  the  left  but  is  never  so  marked  as  on  the  right.  Dulness 
may  be  elicited  also  posteriorly  over  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

AuscuUaiion, — Allbutt  places  great  reliance  on  the  quality  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  but  finds  it  difficult  to  describe.  The  term  '* clanging*' 
he  objects  to.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  more  tympanitic.  Potain 
has  termed  it  the  bruit  de  iabourka  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sound 
produced  by  an  Algerian  drum,  which  is  made  of  an  earthen  pot  with  a 
skin  stretched  over  it.  McCrae  describes  it  as  a  musical  bell-like  sound 
which  is  distinctive  and  not  heard  in  any  other  condition.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  a  pericardial  friction  rub. 

The  aortic  ring  may  become  dilated  or  the  valves  may  become 
inflamed  as  the  result  of  extension  from  the  aorta.  If  this  occurs,  a 
systolic  or  a  diastolic  murmur  or  both  may  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  aortitis  may  be  confused  with  any  of  the  conditions 
in  which  precordial  pain  is  the  dominant  symptom. 

Angina  pectoris  is  apt  to  cause  the  most  difficulty.  In  true  angins^ 
the  patient  is  usually  a  male,  in  good  circumstances  and  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life.  There  is  also  an  associated  cardiac  lesion  and  evidences  (^:* 
arterio-sclerosis.  Acute  aortitis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occur  at  any 
period;  the  sexes  are  equally  liable;  and  it  also  may  occur  in  those  of  an 
walk  of  life.  The  pain  in  acute  aortitis  is  usually  localized  behind  tl 
upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

Syphilitic  aortitis  is  characterized  by  symptoms  similar  to  the  acui^^ 
inflammatory  form  of  aortitis.     The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Wasse^— 
mann  reaction  would  be  the  deciding  factor. 

SYPHILITIC  AORTITIS 

Etiology. — The  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida  and  the  Wass^^ 
mann  reaction  have  made  it  clear  that  mesaortitis  is  often  of  syphilitic  c^77 
gin.     Not  only  do  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  having  lesions  involve  ^^ 
the  aortic  valves  and  root  of  the  aorta  show  a  positive  Wassermann  relic- 
tion, but  in  addition  the  spirochetae  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  wall  of  "fcAe 
aorta.     The  susceptibility  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  to  syphilitic   in. 
fection  has  long  been  known  although  the  definite  proof  is  of  comparative/^ 
recent  origin.     Larkin  and  Levy^  found  histological  evidence  of  syphi/- 
itic  aortitis  in  17  of  19  cases  giving  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.    In 
a  series  of  47  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  Longcope-  obtained  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction  in  35,  or  74.4  per  cent.     These  results  were  further 
confirmed  by  finding  in  7  cases  at  autopsy  lesions  typical  of  syphilitic      J 
mesaortitis  and  by  the  discovery  in  3  cases  of  spirochetae  in  the  wall  of 
the  aorta.     In  a  more  recent  article  Longcope'  expresses  the  belief  that  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  all  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  are  syphilitic  in 
origin.     Syphilitic  aortitis  also  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  frequency 
of  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

^  New  York  Stale  Jour.  Med.,  December,  1915. 

^  Report  of  Ayer  Clinical  Laboratory,  Pennsylv^ania  Hospital,  1910,  No.  6. 

^  Arch.  Int.  Merf.,  January,  1913. 
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The  result  of  these  comparatively  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves  and  root  of  the  aorta  has  been  to  establish  a 
distinct  group  in  which  the  etiology  and  pathology  are  essentially  different 
from  other  lesions  which  present  much  the  same  symptoms  and  physical 
signs. 

Syphilitic  aortitis  is  encountered  most  frequently  among  those  of  early 
middle  life.  As  in  the  case  of  other  syphilitic  manifestations,  the  con- 
dition occurs  more  often  in  males  than  in  females.  Among  Negroes  aortic 
insufficiency  is  very  frequently  syphilitic  in  origin.  The  condition  may  be 
encountered  also  in  congenital  syphilis.  Rebaudi^  in  a  study  of  the  aortas 
of  new-born  children  with  spirochetae  in  the  principal  organs  found  13  of 
them  abnormal.  The  lesions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  aortitis  of  ac- 
quired syphilis  in  adults. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  initial  change  consists  of  a  small-celled  in- 
filtration of  the  media  accompanied  by  an  atrophy  of  both  the  muscular 
and  elastic  layers.  The  intima  is  not  primarily  involved  but  later  under- 
goes proUferative  thickening  (Adami  and  Nichols).  Eventually  the 
fibrosis  gives  place  to  atheromatous  changes. 

Syphilitic  aortitis  is  always  confined  to  and  often  sharply  localized  in 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  some  instances  it  involves  only  the  first  part  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta.  The  gross  appearance  is  described  by  Longcope  as 
foUows:  The  margin  of  the  sclerotic  area  is  very  abrupt,  w^hile  the  aorta 
beyond  the  lesion  is  quite  smooth.  In  the  most  extensive  areas  are 
patches  of  thickening  from  2  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  central  portion 
of  these  patches  is  elevated,  gray  and  somewhat  succulent  in  appearance, 
while  the  margins  are  yellowish  and  crinkled.  The  sclerosis,  when  marked, 
is  characterized  by  an  irregular,  corrugated  or  crinkled  thickening  of  the 
aortic  wall,  showing  small  pits  and  sometimes  minute  aneurismal  dilata- 
tions. Often  the  bases  of  these  small  aneurisms  are  so  thin  that  they 
transmit  light.  While  calcification  does  occur  the  usual  appearance  is 
rather  a  rubbery,  pliable  thickening  (Fig.  415).  The  aortic  valves  also 
show  the  same  rubbery  thickening  when  extensively  involved  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  crescentic  lines  of  whitish-yellow  thickening. 

The  foregoing  picture  is  essentially  different  from  that  encountered 
in  rheimiatic  endocarditis  in  which  the  aorta  is  smooth  and  delicate  in 
appearance.  It  also  differs  from  the  lesions  encountered  in  general 
arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  latter  condition  the  atheromatous  changes  are 
not  confined  to  the  root  of  the  aorta  but  involve  the  entire  vessel  and  are 
often  more  marked  in  the  thoracic  and  especially  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis  both  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  aortitic  insufficiency.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  the  lesion  is  syphi- 
litic in  origin  specific  treatment  will  arrest  its  progress  and  if,  as  not  infre- 
quently happens,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  supra-aortic  area  the  valves 
may  be  saved  from  damage. 

"There  will  be  fewer  oversights  in  particular  cases  during  life  if  the 
suspicion  that  an  aortic  lesion  may  be  syphilitic  is  always  with  us.  Even 
if  we  can  elicit  no  evidence  of  an  infection,  the  references  frorh  the  story 
of  the  case,  or  from  associated  changes  and  relics  elsewhere  on  the  body, 
will  generally  bring  us  to  a  moral  certainty.  We  know  that  a  compara- 
tively young  man  of  otherwise  healthy  habits  does  not  suffer  from  local 

*  Monatsch.  f.  Gehurlsh.  u.  Gyn.,  June,  1912. 
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proaching  the  subicteric.  Psychic  manifestations  are  also  more  frequent 
in  the  syphilitic  type.  In  cases  of  this  type  a  murmur  is  usually  absent 
but  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  first  sound,  indicative  of  sUght  valvular 
involvement,  may  be  noted.  Grau*  states  that  in  the  syphilitic  cases  the 
arterial  phenomena  are  less  marked  than  in  the  rheumatic  cases.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  aorta  is  often  dilated  and  has  lost  its  elastic- 
ity— hence  the  violent  recoil  of  the  blood  current  is  modified. 

In  23  cases  studied  by  Grau  the  interval  between  the  infection  and 
the  manifestation  or  aortitis  was  from  six  to  forty-one  years.  Blumer 
betieves.that  the  period  which  elapses  between  the  primary  infection 
and  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  aortitis  averages  eighteen  years. 

Whether  the  aortic  insufficiency  or  the  acute  type  of  aortitis  is  syphi- 
Ktic  in  origin  will  rest  on  the  presence  of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
In  eases  in  which  the  aortic  lesion  occurs  in  combination  with  damage 
to  ibe  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  a  rheumatic  origin  of  the  trouble  is 
more~than  probable,  but  in  isolated  aortic  lesions  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  syphilis  is  the  chief  offender. 

PIgEiricsl  Signs. — The  physical  findings  are,  in  most  cases,  those 
eneoimtered  in  aortic  insufficiency.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  sapra-aortic  area  the  physical  signs  are  those  of  acute  or  chronic 
aortitis* 

IHagnosis*^ — The  early  symptoms  and  signs  of  syphilitic  aortitis 
are  ais. Follows:  Dyspnea,  which  is  often  paroxysmal  in  character;  pain, 
or  afedin^  of  oppression  in  the  precordium,  in  some  instances  the  pain 
is  hit  under  the  short  jibs,  in  others  the  pain  is  due  to  angina  pectoris. 
Mmb  or. less  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  present  and  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
show  inordased  pulsation.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  presence 
of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  signs  of  or  the  demonstration 
bj  the  X-i;ay8  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 

CHRONIC  AORTITIS 
(Arterio-sclerosis  or  Atheroma  of  the  Aorta) 

■Hologjr. — Arterio-sclerosis  may  be  defined  as  a  local  or  general 
thiel^iliiig  of  the  walls  of  the  arterial  tree  together  with  a  loss  of  elasticity 
^ta0  to  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  and  ultimately  to  the  develop- 
ment <rf  areas  of  degeneration  (atheroma). 

I.  A  general  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  an  almost 
<xiii8tant  fimding  in  people  of  advanced  years.  In  the  absence  of  any 
predisposing  cause,  the  change  begins  to  show  itself,  as  a  rule,^  at  about 
t;he  middle  period  of  Ufe  and  as  time  passes  the  sclerotic  process  tends  to 
increase.  While  the  entire  arterial  tree  shows  some  evidence  of  fibrosis 
t;he  change  is  not  usually  uniform.  In  one  individual  it  is  the  arch  of 
^he  aorta  that  shows  the  most  advanced  lesions;  in  another  the  abdominal 
^orta  is  most  diseased;  while  in  still  another  it  is  the  cerebral  arteries 
t,hat  have  suffered  most. 

The  frequency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  arterial  tree 
are  most  affected  are:  ascending  aorta,  the  arch,  descending  aorta, 
abdominal  aorta,  iUacs,  crurals,  coronary  arteries  and  cerebral  arteries 
(Rokitansky). 

II.  In  some  individuals  there  is  apparently  an  inherited  predisposition 

»  ZeU.  /.  Klin,  Med.,  1911,  Ixxii. 
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to  early  arterial  degeneration.  The  process  occurs  relativelj'  early  in 
life  and  frequently  brings  about  a  fatal  termination  at  an  age  when  the 
process  should  be  in  its  incipiency.  I  recall  one  family  in  which  both 
parents  died  as  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  three  of  the  children 
succumbed  to  the  same  disease  before  attaining  their  fiftieth  year. 

III.  The  male  sex  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  the 
female  in  the  earlier  years  but  subsequent  to  the  menopause  females 
are  equally  liable. 

IV.  The  habits  of  the  individual  exercise  a  very  potent  influence  on 
aggravating  the  condition.  Among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances 
serious  arterial  changes  are  frequently  encountered,  especially  if  they 
have  **Uved  high."  The  combination  of  overindulgence  at  the  table, 
the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  lack  of  healthful  exercise  are  frequent 
causes  of  hastening  the  process.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  over- 
eating is  the  only  factor  (Osier). 

V.  Occupation  plays  a  very  important  role  in  bringing  about  arterio- 
sclerosis. In  one  class  of  patients  the  work  is  entirely  mental  and  at- 
tended with  a  constant  strain  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  -the 
banlcer  or  business  man  in  the  fifth  decade  who  is  constantly  engaged  in 
ventures  entailing  great  responsibility  and  long  hours  of  work  is  suddenly 
stricken  in  his  prime  with  a  fatal  apoplexy  or  his  health  is  permanently 
impaired  as  the  result  of  a  degenerated  heart  muscle.  An  even  more 
frequent  result  is  a  gradual  failure  of  health  as  the  result  of  associated 
changes  in  the  kidney.  The  occurrence  of  advanced  arterial  changes  in 
men  of  this  class  must  be  ascribed  to  their  high-pressure  methods  of 
living  as  they  are  frequently  abstemious  in  their  habits  and  have  suffered 
from  neither  syphilis  nor  gout. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  common  laboring  man  who  for  years  has 
followed  a  laborious  occupation;  has  lived  in  insanitary  places;  has 
had  a  poor  dietary;  and  has  overindulged  in  alcohol.  The  most  extreme 
cases  of  arterio-sclerosis  I  have  encountered  have  been  in  individuals 
of  this  class.  Many  of  them  after  the  age  of  60,  possess  arteries  which 
certainly  deserve  the  name  "pipe-stem." 

VI.  Sooner  or  later  in  every  case  of  arterio-sclerosis  a  constant  accom- 
paniment is  a  diseased  kidney.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  which  is  the  ante- 
cedent trouble.  Some  observers  consider  that  the  cardio- vascular  changes 
result  from  defective  elimination;  others,  that  the  kidney  becomes 
aflfected  as  a  result  of  the  arterial  changes.  In  some  cases,  evidences  of 
nephritis  are  first  to  appear;  in  others  the  kidney  changes  manifest 
themselves  secondarily. 

VII.  Among  the  toxic  causes  lead  and  alcohol  are  the  most  impK>rtant. 
Although  Cabot  discredits  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  arterio-sclerosis  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  either  alone  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  factors,  it  cannot  be  disregarded. 

VIII.  Among  the  diseases  which  seem  especially  to  predispose  to 
arterial  changes  may  be  mentioned  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  chronic 
arthritis  and  certain  of  the  acute  infections,  notably  typhoid  fever. 

Of  more  importance,  probably,  than  any  of  the  single  etiological 
factors  mentioned  is  syphilis.  In  so  far  as  the  aorta  is  concerned  it  is 
the  most  important  factor  as  syphilitic  arterio-sclerosis  frequently  takes 
the  form  of  a  mesaortitis.  As  a  race,  the  Negro  is  especially  prone  to  de- 
velop marked  degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  as  the  result  of  a 
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luetic  infection.  S>'philitic  arteritis  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  common 
finding  among  the  West  Indian  Negroes  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  while  in  this  country  the  occurrence  of  aortic 
aneurism  and   aortic  insufficiency  among  Negroes  is  frequently  noted. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  considering  the  etiology  of  arterio-sclerosis 
it  was  shown  that  alterations  in  the  arteries  might  be  brought  about  by 
a  nimiber  of  factors,  and  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  was  a  physio- 
logical deterioration  incident  to  old  age. 

One  of  the  penalities  of  advancing  years  is  a  gradual  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  arteries.  This  occurs  in  all  walks  of  life  irrespective  of  whether  the 
individual  has  or  has  not  been  subject  to  some  known  exciting  cause. 
In  some,  the  change  occurs  earlier  and  becomes  more  marked  than  in 
others,  possibly  as  the  result  of  a  hereditary  predisposition;  in  others, 
the  arterial  changes  are  hastened  as  the  result  of  disease,  such  as  syphilis, 
gout,  or  typhoid  fever;  in  still  others,  the  degenerative  change  is  delayed 
and  never  assumes  serious  proportions.  In  a  histological  study  of  the 
aorta  Klotz  has  shown  that  beginning  with  about  the  thirty-fifth  year, 
there  are  evidences  of  early  changes  in  the  vessel.  The  earliest  mani- 
festations consist  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  media;  with  advancing 
years  these  changes  become  more  and  more  marked  and  as  a  result  the 
vessel  gradually  loses  its  elasticity.  That  such  a  result  should  occur 
is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  the  physiology  of  the  circulation.  With 
each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  aorta,  already  filled  with  blood,  has 
forced  into  it  a  fresh  supply.  To  accommodate  this  the  vessel  becomes 
slightly  distended  and  then  immediately  contracts.  In  addition  as  the 
blood  meets  with  resistance  in  the  peripheral  capillaries  there  is  a  recoil 
and  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from  escaping  backward  by  the  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  aorta  is  again  subjected  to  a  strain.  Still 
another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  the  pressure  is  always  increased 
by  curvature  or  tortuosity  of  the  blood-vessel.  If  then  we  consider 
that  from  70  to  80  times  each  minute,  every  hour  and  every  day  the 
aorta  is  subjected  to  repeated  dilatations  and  contractions  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel 
loses  its  tone. 

The  type  of  arterio-sclerosis  occurring  in  relatively  young  men,  and 
which  is  brought  about  by  an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  resulting 
from  working  and  living  at  high  pressure,  is  analogous  to  the  senile  form  in 
the  method  of  its  causation.  One  is  a  natural  result;  the  other  is,  so  to 
speak,  artificially  produced. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  aorta  when  it  has  undergone  senile 
atheromatous  change  is  as  follows :  In  the  earlier  stage  the  ascending  por- 
tion and  the  arch  are  studded  with  round  or  oval,  slightly  elevated  patches 
of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-white  color.  These  patches  vary  in  size  and 
number  and  in  the  thoracic  aorta  are  especially  marked  at  the  orifices  of 
the  branches  (see  Fig.  181). 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  formation  intima  may  be  al- 
most entirely  obUterated  by  the  formation  of  rough,  calcareous  plaques 
(see  Fig.  41 7) ;  in  extreme  cases  the  aorta  may  be  reduced  to  a  rigid,  brittle 
tube  (see  Fig.  416).  Occasionally  a  chip  is  whipped  off  one  of  the  rough 
edges  of  a  calcareous  plaque  and  a  small  branch  of  one  of  the  distal  arter- 
ies is  occluded.     Gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  sometimes  is  produced  in 
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FiO.  417.— CalcificaliOD  ot  the  aorta.  Specimen  showing  the  left  ventricul«t  cavity. 
The  aortic  valves  are  thickened,  slightly  retracted^  and  coutain  calcareous  deposits.  The 
•ortB  is  greatly  tbiokeoed  and  ita  entire  surface  is  covered  with  white  and  dark  yellow, 
nugheneo  and  proieetiog  calcareous  plates.  (Yellow  being  a  relatively  non-actinic  color, 
tiMM  platea  appear  as  black  and  brown  in  the  reproduction.)  The  mitral  valve  is  moder- 
■My  thickened!      (Specimen  pom  Ike  Philadelphia  Hoipilal.) 
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namely,  a  primary  change  in  the  media  followed  sooner  or  later  by  degen- 
erative changes  in  the  intima. 

The  entire  subject  of  aortic  sclerosis  is  briefly  described  by  Adami  and 
NichoUs  as  follows:  (1)  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  weak- 
ness and  giving  away  of  the  media  is  the  primary  anatomical  lesion. 

(2)  There  is  a  possibility  that,  as  the  result  of  a  subacute  proliferative 
intimitis,  due  to  bacteria  and  their  toxins,  the  thickening  of  the  intima,  by 
cutting  off  the  nutrition  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  media,  may  weaken  that 
coat,  and  so  cause  a  local  dilatation  of  the  aortic  lumen,  followed  by  a 
secondary  and  further  thickening  of  the  intima;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  infective  endoaortitis  which  undoubtedly  exists  has  no  direct  associa- 
tion with  the  general  process  here  described,  and  that  when,  after  typhoid 
and  other  infections,  there  develops  a  premature  arterio-sclerosis,  here, 
again,  we  deal  with  a  primary  sporadic  degeneration  of  the  media,  set  up 
by  bacterial  toxins. 

3.  The  affection  of  the  media  may  be  either  a  primary  degeneration 
without  signs  of  preceding  inflammation,  or  may  be  of  inflammatory  ori- 
gin (as  in  syphilis). 

4.  The  intimal  change  secondary  to  the  medial  degeneration  has  none 
of  the  features  of  an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  media,  but  is 
of  a  wholly  different  nature.  It  is  primarily  of  hyperplastic  type — a 
simple  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  unaccompanied  by  the  phenomena 
which  we  associate  with  inflammation. 

Arterio-sclerotic  changes  in  the  aorta  due  to  syphilis  have  been  described 
under  the  heading,  *'  Syphilitic  Aortitis. "  In  this  type  of  the  disease  the 
puckered,  rubbery  appearance  of  the  lesions  is  characteristic. 

When  the  arterio-sclerosis  is  purely  senile  in  origin  the  heart  may  show 
no  hypertrophy  or  at  best  but  slight  enlargement.  In  the  other  forms  of 
arterio-sclerosis  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a  very  common  con- 
dition, especially  in  relatively  young  individuals  with  associated  renal 
changes  and  an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure. 

Symptoms. — Atheroma  of  the  thoracic  aorta  alone  rarely  manifests  it- 
self in  the  early  stages  either  by  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  unless  the 
exciting  cause  is   the  spiiocheta   palUda.     Occasionally,  however,  non- 
specific sclerosis  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  especially  when  the  process  is 
diffuse,  is  attended  with  a  vascular  crises.     In  cases  of  this  type  there  may 
be  substernal  pain,  which  at  times  assumes  the  character  of  angina,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  and  marked  dyspnea.     These  symptoms  are  apt  to  be 
precipitated  or  increased  by  physical  exertion.     Attacks  of  this  kind  are 
analogous  to  those  sometimes  occurring  in  the  abdomen  as  the  result  oC 
diffuse  atheroma  of   the  abdominal  aorta  or  its   branches  and   in  thft 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  latter  attacks  being  known  as  inbett- 
mittent  claudication. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  atheroma  of  the  ascending  portion  a^Tid 
arch  of  the  aorta  the  process  is  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis  and  "fcbe 
symptoms  arc  indicative  of  a  general  rather  than  a  local  process. 

The  early  manifestations  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  as  a  rule  indefinite  ci^nd 
gradual  in  their  development.  Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  ^^ 
attacks  of  indigestion,  transient  attacks  of  faintness,  headaches,  irrita.^3" 
ity  of  temper,  defects  of  memory,  exhaustion  after  mental  or  phy5:x<^ 
exertion  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  leg.  While  in  no  way  pathog:i3^ 
monic  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  in  an  individual  approaching  or 
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just  past  early  middle  life,  should  lead  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
cardio- vascular  system. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  vary  greatly  with  the 
general  make-up  of  the  individual.  In  some  patients  there  is  pallor,  loss 
of  weight  and  a  loose  flabby  skin;  in  others  the  individual  is  stout  and  if  of 
a  gouty  diathesis  there  may  be  a  florid  complexion. 

The  manifestations  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  not  uniform.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health;  in  others  the  cardiac 
phenomena  predominate;  in  another  group  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of 
chronic  nephritis;  in  still  others  the  symptoms  may  be  entirely  cerebral  in 
origin;  finally,  a  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  may  stand  out  most 
prominently. 

While  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  not  always  present,  the  increased  work 
put  upon  the  heart  in  overcoming  the  resistance  in  the  stiflFened  arteries 
or  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  without  marked  arterial  changes 
frequently  lead  to  that  condition.  As  in  hypertrophy  due  to  other  causes 
dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur.  If  the  patient  is  seen  first  at  this  stage 
the  presence  of  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  together  with  the  signs  of  broken 
compensation  and  a  mitral  murmur  of  relative  insufficiency,  will  Ukely 
lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  cardiac  failure  due  to  myocarditis  or  chronic  valvular 
disease. 

The  association  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  angina  pectoris 
is  well  known.  Occasionally  an  obliterative  endarteritis  involving  the 
coronary  vessels,  and  without  symptoms  of  angina,  is  the  only  lesion 
which  will  explain  cases  of  sudden  death. 

When  the  kidneys  are  extensively  involved,  the  predominant  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  chronic  contracted  kidney.     In  such  cases  the  daily  out- 
put of  luine  is  increased  and  nocturnal  micturition  is  common.     Pallor 
is  marked  and  while  there  is  puffiness  about  the  eyes  edema  is  not  marked 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.     Examination  of  the  urine  will  show  varying 
traces  of  albumin  and  the  presence  of  hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  albumin  and  casts  may  be  intermittently 
present  and  that  for  varying  periods  the  urine  may  show  nothing  more 
than  an  abnormally  low  specific  gravity. 

When  the  cerebral  symptoms  predominate,  there  may  be  attacks 
of  vertigo  or  a  transient  hemiplegia  or  aphasia.  The  latter  are  usually 
of  brief  duration  and  while  recovery  is  complete  recurrences  are  apt  to 
occur. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  aortitis  varies 
according  to  whether  the  process  is  confined  to  the  aorta  alone  or  is 
associated  with  a  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves,  aneurism,  nephritis  or  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis.     As  an  isolated  lesion  it  often  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  attention  being  directed  to  the  aorta  through 
*^  attack  of  acute  aortitis  or  what  Dieulafoy  terms  borrowed  symptoms, 
namely,  those  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  aortic  insufficiency, 
aneurism  or  nephritis. 

Physical  Signs. — While  it  is  the  exceptional  case  of  chronic  aortitis 
^nat  manifests  itself  by  symptoms,  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
^^n  be  recognized  through  the  physical  findings. 

Inspection. — Although  the  sclerotic  process  may  be  confined  to  the 
^horacic  aorta  it  is  more  commonly  a  part  of  a  general  process  involving 
^^^  entire  arterial  tree.     In  a  well-marked  case  the  temporal  arteries 
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are  seen  to  stand  out  prominently  and  are  often  tortuous.  The  brachials 
are  also  prominent,  often  kinked  and  pulsate  strongly.  If  the  aorta  is 
dilated,  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  is  pulsation  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 
In  addition  the  right  subclavian  artery  may  be  seen  to  pulsate  above  the 
clavicle,  being  lifted  up  as  a  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  Arcus 
senilis  is  often  noted  in  those  of  advanced  years  and  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered as  being  an  indication  of  sclerosis.  The  condition  is  due  to 
colloidal  degeneration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  those  relatively  young  and  is  quite  common  in 
Negroes. 

Inasmuch  as  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  so  frequently  associated  with 
arterio-sclerosis,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  forcible  and  heaving  in  char- 
acter with  the  apex  beat  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.     Hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  furnishes  valuable  evidence  as  to  which  portion  of  the 
arterial  system  is  diseased  or  at  least  most  involved.     Thus  arterio- 
sclerosis leads  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  only  when  the  splanch- 
nic arteries  or   the  aorta   above   the  diaphragm  are  highly  diseased. 
The  hypertonicity  or  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  remaining  vascular  districts 
does  not  appear  to  exert  this  influence  (T.  C.  Janeway). 

If  the  renal  symptoms  predominate,  pallor  is  apt  to  be  a  marked 
feature  and  there  may  be  evidences  of  edema.  The  latter  is  usually 
sUght;  it  may  manifest  itself  by  puffiness  beneath  the  eyes  and  by  slight 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  tissues  over  the  front  of  the  tibia  (pretibial 
edema). 

There  are  two  invaluable  aids  in  determining  the  existence  and  degree 
of  severity  of  arterio-sclerosis,  namely,  direct  inspection  of  the  eye  grounds 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  use  of  the  sphygmomanomeler.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  these  methods  of  diagnosis  the 
early  stages  of  arterio-sclerosis  usually  passed  unnoticed  and  the  condi- 
tion was  not  recognized  as  such  until  the  symptoms  were  well  marked  and 
the  arteries  had  become  both  visibly  and  palpably  thickened.  Once 
the  disease  has  become  well  advanced,  there  is  Uttle  that  can  be  done; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  detected  in  its  incipiency,  the  process  frequently 
can  be  arrested.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sUghtest  of  untoward 
symptoms  occurring  in  individuals  approaching  early  middle  Ufe  should 
excite  suspicion.  Some  observers  advise  that  periodic  examinations  of 
the  urine  and  blood-pressure  be  made  in  individuals  of  or  approaching 
middle  life  in  order  to  detect  the  degenerative  changes  in  their  incipiency. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  ophthalmoscope  is  not  employed  mow 
generally  by  the  internist  who,  if  he  cannot  expect  to  become  an  expert 
with  the  instrument,  can  at  least  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  distinguish 
an  abnormal  from  a  normal  eye  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  retinal  vessels  to  arterio-sclerosis  and  nephritis 
is  so  important  that  even  a  suspicion  of  either  should  lead  to  an  ophthal- 
moscopic examination.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  Marcus 
Gunn  it  has  been  shown  that  the  retinal  vessels  present  a  characteristie 
appearance  in  arterio-sclerosis  and  that  alterations  in  these  vessels 
often  can  be  detected  prior  to  changes  elsewhere  in  the  arterial  system. 

Retinal  arteries  which  have  undergone  sclerotic  changes  show  undue 
tortuosity,  alterations  in  their  size  and  caliber  and  also  present  a  beaded 
appearance.  In  addition  whitish  stripes  are  seen  in  the  arterial  wall 
and  there  is  a  loss  of  translucency  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see,  as  is 
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possible  in  the  normal  state,  through  the  artery  an  underlying  vein  at 
the  point  of  crossing. 

The  retinal  veins  are  also  tortuous  and  show  alternate  contractions 
and  dilatations;  and  of  even  more  importance  is  the  indentation  of  the 
vein  and  impeding  of  the  venous  circulation  where  a  diseased  artery 
crosses  it. 

The  retina  itself  may  be  sUghtly  edematous,  grayish  opaque  or  show 
the  presence  of  linear  extravasations  of  blood  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  or  scattered  roundish  infiltrations  over  the  fundus. 

De  Schweinitz  states  that  the  above-described  changes  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  the  only  indication  that 
such  a  condition  is  present. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  sphygmomanometer  the  question 
of  whether  arterial  tension  was  increased  or  not  was  determined  largely 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  We  have  all  learned  to  appreciate  how  fallacious 
Buch  observations  are  and  how  frequently  a  supposedly  high  tension  is 
in  reaUty  normal  or  vice  versa. 

The  determination  of  what  constitutes  a  normal  tension  standard 
for  the  different  age  periods  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Woley^  gives  the 
following  results: 
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Age 


Systolic  blood  pressure 

High 

Low 

Averase 

141 

103 

122 

143 

107 

127 

146 

113 

130 

149 

115 

132 

153 

120 

138 

The  diastolic  pressure  is  from  20  to  40  mm.  lower  than  the  systoUc. 
In  women  the  systolic  pressure  is  from  8  to  10  mm.  lower  than  in  men 
at  corresponding  age  periods.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pressure 
may  be  raised  abnormally  as  the  result  of  physical  exertion,  mental 
activity  and,  especially,  excitement. 

The  fact  that  the  blood-pressure  tends  to  rise  with  advancing  years 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  systolic  pressure  of  150  mm.  may  be  entirely 
consistent  with  good  health  in  an  individual  of  sixty  years  of  age;  the 
same  pressure  at  thirty  would  be  of  the  most  serious  import. 

A  constant  systolic  pressure  of,  or  above,  160  mm.,  or  a  diastolic  pres- 
sure of  or  above  100  mm.  Hg.  is  pathologic  at  any  age.  The  diastolic 
pressure  is  a  more  active  criterion  of  the  actual  average  pressure  than  is  the 
systoliCy  since  it  is  much  less  subject  to  functional  or  emotional  lability. 

While  thickening  of  the  superficial  arteries,  high  blood-pressure,  en- 
largement of  the  left  ventricle  and  a  ringing  second  aortic  sound  form  a 
frequent  combination  in  arterio-sclerosis,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  pressure  is  not  abnormally  raised.  This  may  be  due  to  poor  nutrition, 
cardiac  weakness,  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  arterioles. 

Whenever  the  systolic  pressure  is  markedly  high,  200  mm.  or  over, 
there  is  always  a  strong  probability  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  al- 


*  Jour,  Am,' Med,  Assoc,  1910,  iv,  121. 
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though  among  the  well-to-do  exceedingly  high  pres 
and  may  occur  without  evident  arterial  thickeniai 
this  type  are  referred  to  as  instances  of  essentia 
discussed  more  in  detail  in  another  place.  It  is  in 
that  the  sphygmomanometer  is  most  serviceable, 

Percussion. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  indi( 
of  the  cardiac  dulness  both  to  the  right  and  left, 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness  due  to 
At  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  the  un 
gives  rise  to  a  transverse  area  of  dulness  from  2  tc 
in  width.  If,  therefore,  the  dulness  extends  beyon 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,,  dilatation  of  the  aorts 

Auscullalion. — The  most  common  auscultate 
chronic  aortitis  are  the  presence  of  a  systolic  muri 
cartilage  and  a  sharply  accentuated,  high-pitche 
A  systolic  murmur  at  this  area  is  a  very  commo 
quently  attributed  to  stenosis  of  the  aortic  outlet, 
more  common  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac 
fact  that  aortic  stenosis  is  recognized  as  the  rai 
(see  p.  743). 

A  systolic  murmur  independent  of  disease  of 
be  caused  by  changes  in  the  first  part  of  the  aori 
dilated  or  its  inner  surface  may  be  roughened  by 
artery  may  be  converted  into  a  narrow,  rigid  tub- 
dilated,  the  blood  current  may  be  thrown  into  sw 
murmur;  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner  surface  o1 
or  the  artery  is  rigid  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  s 
ened  surface  or  through  the  rigid  tube  may  also  pre 
in  time.  The  conditions  just  mentioned  are  ver 
part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  hence  the  free 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  sharply  accenti 
of  the  second  aortic  sound. 

In  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  diast 
^Vhen  this  is  the  case  the  lesion  is  usually  syphiHl 
mur  may  be  produced  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  A 
extend  and  involve  the  aortic  valves,  thus  giv 
valvular  lesion;  (2)  the  aorta  may  become  dilatec 
ortitis  and  in  this  way  the  aortic  ring  may  becoir 
being  any  actual  disease  of  the  leaflets  themselve 


ESSENTIAL  HYPERTENSIOl 

Under  this  heading  is  included  that  group  of  c 
tial  feature  and  earliest  manifestation  is  a  high 
recognition  of  this  condition  is  important  as  it  is  I 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  or  arteriosclerosis.  . 
been  used  to  designate  it.  By  some  it  has  been 
albuminuric  stage  of  Bright's  disease;  by  othei 
arteriosclerosis;  by  still  others  as  the  presclerotic : 
By  Theodore  Janeway  the  condition  was  refcrro 
tensive  cardiovascular  disoase  and  of  recent  yeai 
introduced  by  t!ir  Clifford  .\llhutt,  has  gained  fav 
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The  cause  of  essential  hypertension  is,  as  yet,  unknown,  and  none  of 
the  explanations  so  far  offered  are  satisfactory.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  changes  in  metabolism,  absorption  of  toxic  material  from 
the  intestines,  and  focal  infections.  A  possible  cause  is  some  perversion 
of  secretion  of  the  endocrine  glands. 

Individuals  subject  to  essential  hypertension  usually  first  show  sym- 
toms  of  the  disorder  in  late  middle  life.  The  condition  is,  however,  often 
discovered  accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  routine  examination.  In 
such  instances  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever,  other  than  the  high 
tension,  of  which  the  patient  is  unconscious.  For  the  most  part  indi- 
viduals subject  to  this  disorder  are  stout,  plethoric  and  of  a  ruddy  color. 
Although  they  usually  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  they 
are  not  often  addicted  to  overindulgence  with  alcohol.  Men  are  said 
to  be  affected  more  often  than  women  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  many 
women,  especially  those  at  or  about  the  climacteric,  develop  a  high  blood 
pressure.  Although  essential  hypertension  is  first  seen  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  it  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  children  or  in  those  of  advanced  years.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
group,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hypertension  may  have  been 
present  for  years  and  gone  unrecognized. 

When  patients  subject  to  this  disorder  seek  medical  advice  they 
usually  complain  of  a  more  or  less  persistent  headache,  dyspnea  on 
exertion,  palpitation,  precordial  distress  or  ai^inoid  pain,  headache, 
transient  attacks  of  dizziness,  a  feehng  of  malaise  or  neurasthenic  symp- 
toms. In  not  a  few  instances  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  some 
disturbance  of  vision  due  to  a  retinal  hemorrhage.  I  have  such  an  ex- 
ample of  the  disease  under  observation  at  the  present  time.  This  patient 
is  a  stout,  plethoric  man  of  about  thirtynnght  years  of  age  who,  Ijecause 
of  faiUng  vision  in  one  eye,  consulted  an  ophthalmologist  who  found 
a  retinal  hemorrhage.  A  few  months  later  he  had  another  hemorrhage. 
-Aside  from  a  high  blood  pressure  he  has  no  discoverable  trouble.  In 
another  case  the  discovery  of  a  retinal  hemorrhage  seven  years  ago  led 
to  an  extremely  gloomy  prognosis  based  on  the  belief  that  the  man  had  a 
chronic  kidney  lesion.  Aside  from  a  blootl  pressure  of  about  220  his 
condition  remains  unchanged. 

The  examination  usually  reveals,  in  addition  to  the  high  arterial 
pressure,  some  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and,  if  the  case  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, tortuosity  and  some  thickening  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Ex- 
amination of  the  eye-grounds  is  important.  In  high  tension  cases 
there  will  be  an  indentation  of  the  veins  at  the  arterial  crossings;  tortu- 
osity of  the  arteries;  irregularity  in  the  lumen  of  the  arteries;  central 
light  reflex  {a  bright  glistening  streak  along  the  center  of  the  arterial 
wall);  and  retinal  hemorrhages.  An  examination  of  the  eye-grounds 
often  reveals  the  condition  before  it  is  otherwise  suspected. 

A  clear  understanding  of  tJic  urinary  findings  is  essential  in  order  to 
avoid  the  error  of  mi.-itaking  the  condition  f{)r  chronic  nephritis.  In 
essential  hypertension  the  specific  gravily  of  the  urine  ranges  from  1010 
to  1030.  There  may  l)c  a  trace  iif  ulbumcii  but  commonly  there  is  no 
evidence  of  albuminuria  whatever;  a  few  hyaline  casts  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  More  important  siill  is  the  fact  that  the  functional  tests 
used  to  determine  the  penncabilily  of  the  kidney  .'ihow  no  abnormality. 
The  ehminalion  of  jih('nolsu]|»lioiiephth:ilein  is  normal  and  the  figures 
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for  blood  urea  nitrogen  are  within  normal  limits.  In  contrast  witb 
these  findings  are  those  found  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis.  In  the  latei 
condition  there  is  polyuria,  a  constantly  low  specific  gravity,  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  albumen,  and  numerous  casts.  In  addition  the  func- 
tional tests  will  show  a  marked  reduction  of  the  kidney  function.  Meara' 
attributes  the  trace  of  albumen  in  cases  of  hypertension  to  arteriosclerosis 
in  the  kidney  and  the  heavy  trace  of  albumen  to  passive  congestion  in 
the  kidney. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  the  initial 
stage  may  have  been  an  essential  hypertension  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  termination  of  the  disease  is  either  the  result  of  cardiac 
failure  or  an  arterial  accident.     As  already  stated  the  heart  is  usually 
hypertrophied.     This  is  brought  about  by  increased  work  due  to  the  high 
arterial  tension.     Cardiac  failure  may  be  brought  about  finally  by  in- 
ability of  the  heart  to  work  eflfectively  against  the  high  pressure  or  because 
sclerotic    changes   in   the   coronary   arteries  aflfect   the   heart  muscle. 
When  this  occurs  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  f aiUng  compensation  mani- 
fest themselves.     Symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  are  usually  the  first 
to  indicate  that  the  cardiovascular  system  has  reached  its  limit. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  arteries  themselves  are  usually  cerebral 
in  origin.  Then  there  may  be  a  rupture  or  thrombosis  of  one  of  the 
middle  cerebral  arteries  resulting  in  a  hemiplegia  or  aphasia.  In 
other  instances  disturbances  in  the  cerebral  circulation  may  be  transient 
in  character.  The  memory  becomes  treacherous  and  the  patient  momen- 
tarily forgets  his  name,  or  there  may  be  transient  aphasia  or  confusion 
in  the  choice  of  words.  There  is  often  an  inabiUty  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  any  task  and  in  older  people  there  may  be  a  frank  mental 
deterioration. 

Among  other  disturbances  which  may  occur  may  be  mentioned 
pulmonary  edema,  paroxysmal  dyspnea  or  tachycardia  and  attach 
of  severe  anginal  pain. 

Essential  hypertension  may  exist  for  years  without  any  apparent 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  in  spite  of  a  tremendously  high  arterial 
pressure.  In  my  experience  this  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  women. 
Hopkins  who  has  studied  the  subject  carefully  beUeves  that  essential 
hypertension  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  women  and  that  what  is 
termed  essential  hypertension  in  men  is  in  reaUty  part  of  the  complex 
of  a  chronic  nephritis. 

Among  100  cases  observed  by  Rapplege*  there  were  thirteen  deaths    | 
ten  of  which   were  associated  either  with  the  cardiovascular  sjrstcm 
or  an  acute  infection. 

^  Medical  Clinics  of  North  America^  July,  1918. 
*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.y  Oct.  3,  1918. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA 

\n  aneurism  may  be  defined  as  any  circumscribed  or  localized  expan- 
or  dilatation  of  the  lumen  of  an  artery. 

the  wall  of  the  distended  portion  is  composed  of  all  or  any  of  the 
s  of  the  artery,  the  aneurism  is  called  **true";  if  the  sac  in  part  or  in 
ntirety  is  formed  by  surrounding  tissues  or  a  newly  formed  fibrous 
stment,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  *' false*'  aneurism. 
Ln  aneurism  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  some  disease  of  the 
y,  such  as  atheromatous  degeneration  or  syphilis.  Occasionally  an 
irism  may  arise  in  a  healthy  artery  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  straining 
le  wall  whereby  the  intima  is  ruptured;  as  the  result  of  a  wound;  or  as 
•esult  of  the  wall  becoming  eroded  by  the  extension  of  an  inflamma- 
process  from  some  adjacent  structure.  Syphilis,  however,  is  to  be 
ed  upon  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  aneurism 
ie  thoracic  aorta. 

.  Dilatation  of  the  Aorta. — A  slight  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  the 
Si  is  a  relatively  common  condition.  It  constitutes  what  may  be 
led  an  incipient  form  of  the  disease  and  is  very  commonly  overlooked 
ng  life. 

Matation  of  the  aorta  may  range  from  a  slight  increase  in  the  diame- 
>f  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  up  to  an  extreme  degree  of  distention.  It  is 
with  most  frequently  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  In  this 
ition  the  vessel  presents  a  fusiform  or  cylindrical  dilatation,  the  diame- 
>eing  increased  from  the  normal  5  to  5}4  cm.  to  from  6  to  9  cm.  or  even 


I.  Saccular  Aneurism, — When  one  speaks  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
le  aorta  it  is  the  saccular  variety  that  is  meant  in  the  great  majority  of 
8.  It  is  this  type  that  is  defined  as  being  a  pulsating  tumor  contain- 
blood  in  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  artery.  It  is 
ed  by  the  bulging  or  giving  away  of  a  portion  of  the  arterial  wall  which 
been  weakened  by  disease  or,  rarely,  by  injury.  It  differs  from  dilata- 
of  the  aorta  in  that  it  is  due  to  a  circumscribed  bulging  at  one  point 
not  to  a  stretching  or  distention  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the 

\.  Dissecting  Aneurism. — Instead  of  a  localized  bulging  at  the  point 
re  the  intima  is  destroyed  by  disease,  the  blood  may  tear  its  way  be- 
m  the  intima  and  media  for  some  distance  giving  rise  to  what  is  known 
dissecting  aneurism.  At  some  point  farther  along  the  course  of  the 
ry  it  may  again  rupture  through  the  media  and  communicate  with  the 
rior  (see  Fig.  172). 

L  Arterio-venous  Aneurism. — This  form  is  rare  in  the  aorta.  Occa- 
ally,  however,  the  aneurismal  sac  may  rupture  into  the  superior  vena 
\,  or  pulmonary  artery,  constituting  what  is  known  as  an  aneurismal 
X.     Instead  of  rupturing  directly  into  the  vein  there  may  be  a  rupture 
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of  the  aortic  aneurism  with  the  formation  of  a  hematoma  or  false  aneurism ; 
later  rupture  into  the  vein  may  occur.  When  a  false  aneurism  lies  be- 
tween the  opening  in  the  artery  and  that  in  the  vein,  the  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  a  varicose  aneurism. 

5.  False  Aneurism. — If  all  three  coats  of  the  artery  are  torn  or  de- 
stroyed by  disease,  the  blood  escapes  and  forms  a  hematoma.  This  may 
be  walled  ofif  by  the  surrounding  structures  or,  if  gradually  formed,  a 
fibrous  envelope  may  form.  A  false  aneurism  may  be  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  wall  of  a  diseased  artery  or  the  artery  may  be  healthy,  the  opening 
being  caused  by  a  wound  or  by  erosion  as  the  result  of  disease  in  an  ad- 
jacent structure. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  an  aneurism  is  always  to  be  sought  in  a 
primary  disease  of  the  vessel  wall,  which  weakens  its  resistance  to  the 
blood-pressure.  With  the  possible  exception  of  trauma,  the  same 
factors  which  cause  arterio-sclerosis  also  favor  the  origin  of  aneurism. 

While  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  cause  arterial  degen- 
eration, such  an  occurrence  is  not  common  except  in  syphilis.  As  a 
predisposing  factor  in  the  causation  of  aneurism  syphilis  easily  holds 
first  place.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  the  r61e  played  by 
lues  was  an  important  one.  Now  that  we  have  come  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  syphilitic  aortitis  the  percentage  of  cases  due  to  syphilis 
has  materially  increased  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  from  . 
70  to  85  per  cent,  of  ^11  aortic  aneurisms  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
When  an  aneurism  occurs  in  an  individual  under  forty  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  luetic  infection  is  the  cause. 

'  Occasionally,  certain  of  the  other  infections  such  as  pneumonia 
and  erysipelas  may  produce  a  localized  mesaortitis,  thus  leading  to  a 
weakening  of  the  arterial  wall.  Or  an  endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course 
of  aciite  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia  or  septicemia  may  extend  to  the 
aorta  and  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  intima  weaken  ^ 

the  wall  of  the  \*ssel. 

While  a  very  marked  degree  of  arterial  degeneration  may  be  caused  ^ 

by  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  gout  and  chronic  nephritis,  aneurism  is  not         ^ 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  as  the  result  of  these  poisons. 

Next  to  the  presence  of  an  aortitis  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  an  aneurism  is  internal  strain.     If  the  vessel  wall  has 
become  markedly  diseased  it  may  be  unable  to  resist  the  strain  of  a, 
normal  blood-pressure.     In  most  cases  of  aneurism,  however,  the  artery**;:-^ 
has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  such  as  occurs  with  sudden  oi 
violent  muscular  effort.     This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  very  higJ 
percentage  of  the  cases  having  an  aneurism  have  followed  an  occupatio: 
which  demanded  great  muscular  exertion,  either  prolonged  or  suddeo. 
Thus  stevedores,  iron  workers,  draymen,  soldiers  and  sailors  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  the  disease.     Furthermore,  the  aneurism  is  most  ap^ 
to  develop  in  the  active  periods  of  life  when  the  muscular  strength  and 
activity  of  the  individual  are  at  their  highest  point.     Any  sudden 
exertion,  such  as  running  upstairs,  straining  at  stool  or  hfting  is  apt  to 
produce  a  sudden  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  and  if  there  is  present  a 
patch  of  mesaortitis  this  sudden  strain  may  cause  the  intima  over  the 
diseased  area  to  split. 

Passive  dilatation  of  the  aorta  may  be  produced  by  persistent  arterial 
hypertension  such  as  occurs  in  chronic  Bright 's  disease.     In  this  way  the 
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diameter  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  be  increased  up  to 
8  to  9  cm. 

Among  the  rarer  causes  of  aneurism  may  be  mentioned  infective 
emboli.  In  the  large  arteries  septic  emboli  may  lodge  in  the  vasa- 
vasorum  and  produce  a  point  of  suppuration ;  later  the  overlying  intima 
ruptures  and  iil  this  way  an  aneurism  may  be  formed.  Other  explana- 
tions of  these  mycotic  aneurisms  are  that  there  may  be  an  extension  of  an 
inflanmiatory  process  from  a  neighboring  infectious  process;  that  there 
may  be  a  metastatic  deposition  upon  the  intima  from  a  valvular 
endocarditis;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  intima  may  become  infected 
from  a  distant  focus. 

A  violent  blow  on  the  chest  or  the  jar  of  a  fall  may  fracture  the 
intima  and  produce  a  dissecting  aneurism.  Finally,  an  aneurism  may 
be  caused  by  the  wall  becoming  weakened  as  the  result  of  some  external 
injury  such  as  a  bullet  or  knife  wound  or  by  disease  of  an  adjacent  organ. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts  that  aneurism  is  practically  always 
secondary  to  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  aorta;  that  syphilis  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  the  arterial  degeneration;  and  that,  in  addition  to  disease 
of  the  vessel,  arterial  strain,  usually  suddenly  produced,  is  an  essential 
factor. 

For  the  reasons  just  given  aneurism  is  usually  encountered  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  when  muscular  activity  is  at  its  height. 
Aneurism  may  occur  at  any  age  but  is  unusual  in  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old.  Typical  aneurisms  have  been  noted,  however,  in  children 
three  or  four  years  of  age ;  commonly  there  is  a  history  of,  or  the  evi- 
dences of,  congenital  syphilis. 

Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women — in  the  proportion 

of  about  5  to  1.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  more  often  infected 

with  syphilis  and  are  in  addition  engaged  in  laborious  occupations. 

The  incidence  of  aneurism  among  Negroes  is  high.     Thus  the  Charity 

Hospital,  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  1917  had  admitted  to  its  wards 

25  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  of  which  22  were  colored  and  3  white.     In 

the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  suffering  from  aneurism  syphilis  is  the 

cause.     Powell^  states  that  among  the  ntttivos  of  India,  the  occurrence 

of  thoracic  aneurism  is  very  common,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 

causes  of  sudden  death.     In  the  post-mortem  room    aneurism    of  the 

thoracic  aorta  is  encountered  in  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  cases.     Lemann* 

:found  1  in  300,  Osier'  1  in  100  and  Borowsky*  66  among  19,646  autopsies 

(0.34  per  cent.). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  case  of  trauma,  which  is  rare,  the  first 
step  toward  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  is  the  development  of  an 
endarteritis;  and  particularly  that  form  which  is  caused  by  syphilis 
(see  Fig.  415).  Chronic  endarteritis  which  terminates  in  widespread 
atheromatous  changes  of  the  aorta  is  of  common  occurrence  without 
aneurism.  On  the  other  hand,  circumscribed  or  focal  lesions,  such  as 
occur  in  syphilis,  are  extremely  liable  to  lead  to  dilatation  or  bulging 
of  the  affected  part  of  the  vessel  wall. 

As  a  rule  the  aneurism  is  a  late  manifestation  of  syphilis.     Winternitz* 

*  Proc.  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  1911,  v,  ISG. 
^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.j  August,  1916. 

*  Schoretein  Lectures. 

*  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Breslau,  1910. 

*  BuU.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital^  July,  1913. 
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m  may  attain.  An  aneurism  difTera  from  other  tumors  Id  that  it  is 
Je  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  destructive  ability  ia  probably  due, 
ly  does  the  tumor  gradually  increase  in  size  but  in  addition  the 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  are  subjected  to  an  iocesBant 


{Prnneytva 


ig.  Very  often  that  portion  of  the  chest  wall  which  overlies  the 
n  is  destroyed  completely  so  that  nothing  but  the  subcutaneous 
ud  the  skin  remain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  aneurism  does 
ID  rupture  externally  oven  when  nothing  but  the  skin  intervenes. 
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has  reported  a  case  which  showed  an  aneurism  in  its  incipiency  with 
the  nainute  sac  extending  through  the  acutely  broken  and  necrotic 
media  to  the  adventitia.  This,  he  beUeves,  indicates  that  the  aneurism 
may  form  in  the  acute  stage  of  syphilis. 

An  aneurism  is  apt  to  develop  under  the  following  conditions:  The 
aorta,  most  frequently  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  syphilitic  aortitis.     This  lesion  either  weakens  or  destroj-s  the 
media  and  inasmuch  as  the  middle  or  elastic  coat  of  the  artery  consti- 
tutes its  real  strength,  a  point  of  lowered  resistance  is  established.   If 
a  sufficiently  large  area  of  the  media  is  destroyed  the  vessel  may  dilaW 
or  bulge  as  the  result  of  the  strain  of  a  normaJ  blood-pressure.     In  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  etiology,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  individual  is  such  that  the  weakened  wail  is  subjected  W 
an  extra  strain  because  of  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  blood-presstu* 
due  to  muscular  effort.     As  a  result  of  repeated  strains  of  this  s*'^ 
the  weakened  point  gradually  stretches  or  the  intima  overlying  the  pat*" 
of  mesaortitis  may  tear  and  hasten  the  formation  of  an  aneurism. 

If  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery  is  diseased,  the  aorta  usuaJ-'V 
undergoes  dilatation,  cylindrical  or  fusiform  in  shape.  The  exte=  ^^ 
of  the  dilatation  varies  greatly;  it  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  so  ^^*' 
treme  as  to  constitute  a  true  aneurism.  Passive  dilatation  may  oce;=^  '^ 
as  the  result  of  a  persistently  high  blood-pressure. 

The  most  common  type  is  that  form  in  which  the  artery  gives  w  ^^V 
at  one  side,  constituting  a  bulging  sac.  As  the  aneurism  increase8__  '^ 
size  the  mouth  of  the  sac  becomes  relatively  small  in  comparison  wi- — -*^ 
the  interior,  the  blood  current  in  the  sac  becomes  sluggish  and  a  laminat  ^^ 
clot  is  formed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  aneurism  grows  depends  to  some  exte  =^*'' 
on  the  formation  of  a  firm  clot  within  the  sac  and  the  extent  of  the  inflar^^^*^' 
matory  reaction  set  up  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  latter  tending       ^ 
form   a  fibrous   barrier  about  the  tumor.     As  a  rule,  however,  effor^^^lr 
toward   arresting   the  increase   in   the  size  of  the  aneurism  are  fut^S^^ 
unless  the  interior  of  the  sac  can  be  obhterated.     As  long  as  the  mou^^    - 
of  the  sac  remains  open,  each  succeeding  systole  tends  to  increase  the  strat--^ 
on  the  weakened  wall.     The  introduction  of  gold  wire  into  the  sac  is  doL^^^.. 
with  the  idea  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  clot  which  will  entirely  fiw£^: 
it.     In  small  arteries  the  dilated  portion  may  become  obliterated  by  tl*^E„ 
development  of  a  new  growth  from  the  intima.     In  aneurism  of  thrf^^j^ 
large  vessels  spontaneous  healing  rarely  occurs,  although  instances  of  thS^-^ 
have  been  noted,  even  in  the  thoracic  aorta. 

In  the  saccular  form  of  aneurism  there  is  usually  no  trace  of  either  th^-^^- 
intima  or  media,  the  wall  being  formed  by  the  thickened  adventitia  o:^  ■^^ 
outer  coat. 

As  the  aneurismal  tumor  increases  in  size  it  gradually  compresses  th^^^ 
surrounding  structures  and  may  lead  to  their  destruction.     The  aneurisn::^:^^ 
may  by  pressure  necrosis,  erode  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  maic:^ 
bronchi,  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  trachea  or  the  esophagus.     The  mos^^ 
striking  result  of  the  eroding  effect  of  an  aneurism,  however,  is  to  be  seei* 
in  its  destruction  of  tissues  which  resist  its  advance,  such  as  bone.     Thu^ 
it  very  commonly  destroys  part  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  as  it  extends        i 
forward  or,  if  the  descending  aorta  is  involved,  the  vertebra  may  be  de-       / 
stroyed.     Figs.  418,  419,  and  420  show  the  size  a  rapidly  developing        / 
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aneurism  may  attain.  An  aneuristn  differe  from  other  tumors  in  that  it  is 
expansile  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  destructive  ability  is  probably  due. 
Not  only  does  the  tumor  gradually  increase  in  size  but  in  addition  the 
tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  are  subjected  to  an  incessant 


of  the  arch  of  the  aortk. 


PlO.  419.— 
^»Uig  blood  c 


Pounding.  Very  often  that  portion  of  the  chest  wail  which  overlies  the 
I^QQurism  is  destroyed  completely  so  that  nothing  but  the  subcutaneous 
^^ues  and  the  skin  remain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  aneurism  does 
»ot  often  rupture  externally  even  when  nothing  but  the  skin  intervenes. 
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While  an  individual  with  an  aneurism  may  die  from  some  intercu 
illness,  Id  about  one-half  the  termination  is  death  from  rupture  o 
sac.  Many  cases  of  sudden  death  are  due  to  rupture  of  an  unsusp 
aneurism. 

Usually  there  is  but  one  aneurism  but  there  may  be  two  or  mon 
Fig.  422),  Occasionally  there  are  a  number  of  aneurisms  invo 
different  arteries  throughout  the  body. 


Fm.  4:^11.— fiapitlnl  aeclion  of  uortic  nneuriam  in  case  flhown  in  Fi«.  419.  E.  E» 
rus;  R,  point  of  rupture  into  right  bronchus  and  eeophaKUB.  Immediately  above  tbii 
the  broQchua  is  Been  completely  flattened  out,  accounting  for  the  atslectstic  left 
L.A.,  left  auricle:  T.A.,  thoracic  aorta;  C.  cardiac  end  of  Btomacb  which  is  filled  with' 
clot:  P.A.,  pulmonary  artery. 

The  aneurism  has  eroded  the  sternum  and  except  for  a  small  channel  at  it*  poi 
part  is  filled  with  a  firmly  orgauiied  thrombus. 

The  aneurism  varies  greatly  in  size.  If  of  the  dilatation  tji*, 
lumen  of  the  vessel  may  be  slightly  increased  or  the  artery  may  be 
mendously  distended  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  In  the  more  common  sa 
lated  variety  the  bulging  point  varies  from  the  size  of  an  English  w» 
to  an  enormous  tumor  the  size  of  a  fetal  head. 

Symptoms  of  Aneurism  in  General. — The  clinical  picture  of  thoi 
aneurism  is  .lubjett  fo  a  nurnlx'r  of  variations  depending  largely  on 
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particular  part  of  the  arch  affected.  For  this  reason  it  seems  best  to 
describe  the  symptoms,  pressure  effects  and  physical  signs  of  aneuriam  in 
general  and  then  to  group  these  findings  around  the  various  clinical  types 
of  aDeurism  of  which  they  are  characteristic. 

Small  aneurisms  involving  the  intrapericardial  portion  of  the  aorta,  and 
including  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  are  frequently  of  rapid  growth  and 


Fio.  421. — Aneuriam  of  the  aorta,  hydrothorHi,  ateleotasU  of  the  left  lung.  The 
Btdectaois  resulted  from  pressure  on  the  bronchus;  the  hydrothorai  from  pressure  ou  the 
puliDODary  veins  as  ehowD  in  Fig.  420.  The  froien  serum  has  been  removed  from  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  the  laminated  clot,  from  the  aneuriamal  aac. 

rupture  may  occur  without  there  having  been  any  previous  symptoms 
(Fig.  423).  Then,  too,  an  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  in  the 
ascending  aorta  without  causing  symptoms,  although  physical  signs  may 
be  well  marked.  The  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  aorta  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  in  very  close  relationship  with  surrounding  structures  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  subjective  symptoms.    On  the  other  hand,  i 
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that  give  rise  to  numerous  and  severe  symptoms  may  not  be  demonstrable 
by  physical  signs ;  this  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  aneurism  in- 
volves the  transverse  or  descending  portions  of  the  arch.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  transverse  arch  is  so  firmly  fixed  and  in  such  close  rela- 
tions with  important  structures  as  the  trachea,  esophagus,  left  bronchus, 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  etc.,  that  even  a  small  aneurism  in  this 
situation  is  apt  to  cause  marked  pressure  symptoms. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  is  also  apt  to  manifest  itself  by 
symptoms  rather  than  physical  signs.     Recognizing  these  facts.  Broad- 


bent  divided  thoracic  aneurisms  into  two  classes,  namely,  i 
physical  signs  and  aneurism  of  symptoms;  the  former  term  applying  to 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  the  latter  to  aneurism  of  the  transrerse 
and  descending  portions  of  the  arch. 

As  a  rule  patients  suffering  from  aneurism  are,  when  first  aeen,  robust, 
vigorous-looking  young  and  middle-aged  individuals.  In  the  beginning 
the  symptoms  become  noticeable  only  upon  exertion  when  there  may  be 
some  dyspnea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  sense  of  precordial  oppression 
or  actual  pain. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  aneurism.  It  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  in  the  aorta  itself  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  pres8iu«  <rf 
the  growing  tumor.     The  latter  will  be  considered  under  pressure  effects. 
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Pain  referable  to  disease  of  the  aorta  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causeo: 
(1)  It  may  be  anginoid  in  character  due  to  involvement  of  the  coronary 
orifices  as  the  result  of  an  aortitis  and  this  pain  may  recur  in  the  form  of 
attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris.  (2)  Osier  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  individuals  at  the  onset  suffer  from  attacks  of  pain  of  the 
greatest  severity,  this  being  due  to  splitting  of  the  intima  over  a  patch  of 
mesaortitis.  Attacks  of  this  character  gradually  disappear  as  the  tumor 
incresaes  in  size. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  perforation  of  the  aneurism  causes  death 
before  there  has  been  any  marked  deterioration  in  the  general  health. 
When  death  is  not  causpd  .suddfinly  by  pi^rf oration,  the  patient  gradually 
foils  in  strength,  the  disease  pursuing  a  rniirrfe  similar  to  that  seen  in 


ICouTtetu  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Panaxut.) 


chronic  heart  disease.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  very  frequently  a  marked 
feature  of  aneurism  and  as  a  result  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies;  later, 
when  compensation  fails,  there  develop  marked  dyspnea,  edema  and 
other  evidences  of  cardiac  failure.  In  some  cases  a  severe  secondary 
anemia  develops  as  the  result  of  oozing  from  the  aneurism.  An  unusual 
event  is  perforation  of  the  aneurism  into  the  vena  cava;  death  usually 
occurs  within  a  few  hours  but  the  patient  may  live  for  some  months. 

The  terminal  event  may  be  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  death  may 
occur  aa  the  result  of  compression  of  the  esophagus,  trachea  or  a  main 
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Dieulafoy  has  emphasized  the  imijortance  of  tuberculosis  as  a  termi- 
nal infection  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  having  noted  it  in  18  of  46  cases 
under  his  observation. 

Pressure  Effects. — Pain. — In  the  majority  of  aneurisms  involving  the 
aorta  pain  is  at  some  time  or  other  a  conspicuous  symptom.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pain  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  transient  feeling  of  substernal  discomfort  or  it  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  persistent  or  recurring  attacks  of  neuralgia.  Keeping  in  mind 
this  fact,  one  should  always  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  a  thoracic  aneu- 
rism in  individuals  who  complain  of  chest  pain  wluch  is  not  otherwise 
explainable. 

Pain  produced  by  an  aneurism  in  the  ascending  aorta  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
severe  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  erodes  the  sternum  and  ribs.     Pain  is 


more  apt  to  occur  as  the  result  of  an  aneurism  in  this  situation  when  t.^^ 
growth  extends  backwards.  It  is  usually  vague  and  not  at  all  seve^^'^ 
except  when  the  aneurism  is  growing.  The  pain  may  be  increased 
relieved  by  different  postures ;  or  it  may  be  referred  to  the  right  shoulder  ■  "^ 
the  scapular  region.  Spasm  of  the  right  trapezius  muscle  has  been  not^'-* 
also. 

When  the  transverse  portion  is  involved,  the  pain  b  usually  vague  atc^^ 
deep-seated.  In  this  situation  the  growth  is  more  apt  to  interfere  wit*^ 
the  function  of  the  structures  immediately  surrounding  it  rather  than  giw^^'^ 
rise  to  severe  pain. 

The   most  intense  pain  is  produced  by  an  aneurbm  involving  tl»^ 
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descending  portion  of  the  arch  and  the  <loscending  thoracic  aorta.  This 
is  due  to  the  close  relation  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  thoracic  aorta 
(Fig,  424),  In  this  situation  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  the  implication  of 
the  intercostal  nerves  and,  in  some  cases,  the  spinal  cord  often  cause  a 
l>ersistent,  boring  pain  or  sharp,  lancinating  neuralgic  attacks  of  the 
greatest  severity.  The  pain  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
Special  Nerves. — Next  to  pain  the  most  common  manifestation  of 
pressure  is  the  involvement  of  certain  special  nerves. 

Left  Recurrent  Laryngeal. — This  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  vagus, 
enters  the  thorax,  passes  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in 
the  space  between  the  esophagus  and  trachea.  In  addition  to  supplying 
motor  fibers  to  the  larj-nx  it  also  sends  branches  to  the  esophagus, 
trachea  and  pharynx.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  aneurism  involves 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  disturbance 
of  function  in  the  parts  enervated  by  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal.  If 
the  nerve  is  stimulated,  there  may  be  produced  painful  spasms  of  the 
pharynx,  the  esophagus  or  larynx.  Inaddition  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  swallowing  (dysphagia)  or  a  feeling  of  suffocation  due  to  narrowing  of 
the  glottis.  The  ner\'e  niay  be  so  pressed  or  stretched  as  to  cause 
paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord ;  in  such  instances  the  voice  may  be  husky, 
cracked  or  tremulous  in  character.  The  so-called  "brassy"  cough  is  fre- 
quently present  (see  Figs.  92  and  170).  „ 

The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  does  not  enter  the  thorax  but 
curves  around  the.  subclavian  artery.  It  is  sometimes  involved  by 
extension  of  the  aneprisni  upward  to  the  right  or  as  the  result  of  the 
innominate  al^i^ing  involved. 

Rarely  thi(jtbr&nic  nerve  is  implicated.  When  this  occurs  there  may 
be  hiccough  or  even  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

Sympathetic  Nerves. — Inequality  of  the  pupils  in  cases  of  thoracic 
aneurism  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic 
nerves  is  usiially  credited  with  being  the  most  coirtmon  cause  of  the 
condition.  The  pupil  on  the  affected  side  may  dilate  or  contract  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  sympathetic  fibers  are  irritated  or  destroyed  by  the 
aneurism.  Iq  some  instances  the  inequality  may  be  due  to  changes  in 
the  blood-veeeeld,  compression  or  obstruction  in  the  carotid  causing  a 
dilated  pupil.  ,. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  inasmuch  as  thoracic 
aneurism  is  eo  frequently  a  luetic  manifestation,  the  pupillary  chan(^ 
may  be  specific;  in  origin  and  independent  of  the  aneurism;  when  a  mani- 
festation of  syphilis,  the' light  reflex  is  lost,  whereas  in  cases  of  aneurism 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  retained. 

£«opftoffi«.— Difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  transient  or  persistent. 
"When  transient,  it  is  usually  due  to  spasm  resulting  from  irritation  of  the 
*«current  laryngeal  nerve;  when  persistent,  it  is  due  to  direct  pressure 
of  the  aneurism  {see  Fig.  420).  This  may  occur  when  either  the  trans- 
"N'erse  or  descending  portions  of  the  arch  are  involved;  it  is  occasionally 
noted  in  aneurisms  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  The  pressure  is 
rarely  sufficiently  marked,  however,  to  cause  complete  bloclung  of  the 
esophagus  but  there  may  be  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  lumen  to  render 
the  swallowing  of  solid  food  difficult  or  impossible.  In  considering  the 
possibility  of  stricture  of  the  esophagus  the  presence  of  an  aneurism 
must  be  excluded  before  attempting  to  pass  a  stiff  exploring  instrument, 
otherwise  the  growth  may  be  perforated. 
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Trachea  and  Bronchi. — When  the  aneurism  occurs  in  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch,  pressure  on  the  trachea  is  apt  to  occur.  This  may 
give  rise  to  a  dry,  brassy  cough ;  there  may  be  in  addition  some  expecto- 
ration which  is  often  blood-streaked.  Dyspnea  may  also  occur.  If 
the  trachea  is  directly  compressed,  there  may  be  little  difficulty  in 
breathing  except  when  the  patient  exerts  himself.  In  some  instances 
the  dyspnea  may  be  paroxysmal  in  character  and  be  so  intense  as  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  These  paroxysmal  attacks  may  be  due 
to  direct  compression  of  the  trachea  or  as  a  result  of  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  being  involved.  More  rarely  one  of  the  main  bronchi 
may  become  compressed  (see  Figs.  420  and  421),  When  either  the 
trachea  or  bronchi  are  involved  there  is  apt  to  be  some  diminution  in 


Fio.  425. — L«ft  lung  b  greatly  compressed  i 
Interior  of  the  aDeurism  sac.  Note  large  sUe  of 
•an  Medical  CoUeae  M'useum.) 

the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  murmur;  this  will  be  bilateral  if " 

trachea  is  compressed  and  unilateral  if  the  lumen  of  one  of  the  m    -** 
bronchi  is  narrowed. 

The  Lungs.~In  some  instances  one  or  the  other  of  the  lungs  beco^^^' 
compressed  by  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  lung  immediately  adjacent  — ^'j 
the  aneurism  becomes  congested  and  atelectatic  and  may  eventue*^^ 
undergo  fibroid  changes.  Bramwell'  has  reported  13  cases  of  aoe^^ 
aneurism  in  which  pres.^ure  at  the  root  of  the  lung  produced  consoli^*^ 
tion  or  chronic  pneumonia.     In  8  cases  the  left  lung  was  involved,  i^^  * 
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the  right.  Tuberculosis  was  present  in  1  case,  side  not  given.  A 
weakened  respiratory  murmur  and  hemoptysis  are  apt  to  result  if 
the  compresBion  is  at  all  marked  (Fig.  425). 

Veins. — Among  the  moat  striking  effects  of  aneurism  is  compression 
of  one  of  the  great  veins.  The  veins  most  likely  to  be  involved  are  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  innominates,  the  subclaviaiis  and  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Complete  obliteration  of  the  superior  cava  is  rare  but  a  certain 
amount  of  compression  is  not  unusual.  If  the  compression  occurs  sud- 
denly, it  gives  rise  to  varying  degrees  of  edema  of  the  head,  neck  and  anus 
and  cyanosis  of  the  face.  Rarely  the  larynx  and  pharynx  may  become 
edematous  and  thus  give  rise  to  severe  dyspnea. 

When  the  pressure  is  exerted  gradually,  the  collateral  veins  assume 
■  much  of  the  burden  and  thus  obviate  the  symptoms  described  above.  But 
even  when  an  adequate  collateral  circulation  is  established,  there  is  very 
apt  to  be  some  congedtioii  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  &nd  some- 
times one  or.  bthef  of  the  arms.  The  jugulars  are  often  distended. 
Distention  of  We" 'jugulars  under  these  circumstances  is  to  be  distin- 
guished frpm -that  occurring  in  cases  of  failing  compensation  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  veins  do  not  pulsate  in  cases  of  aneurism. 

The 'collateral  circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the  intercostal  and 
internal  mammary  veins;  through  the  deep  cervical,  the  vertebrteand  in- 
tercostal veins;  and  through  branches  of  the  mammary  veins  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest.  The  front  of  the  chest  may  be  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
dilaled  veins,  some  of  which  are  the  size  of  a  finger.  In  some  instances 
the  ve!n.«  are  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  in  others  the  veins  of  the  skin 
itself  are  g^eatly'aiStctlded.  As  a  rule,  dilated  veins  are  not  seen  over 
the  lower  pert  ofchest  but  occasionally  they  are,  and  in  some  cases  they 
may  exteitdover the  abdftmen. 

When  orie  or.theothcr  of  the  innominate  veins  is  involved  inde- 
pendently of  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  obstruction  manifests  itself 
by  a  one^ded  distentFon  of  the  veins  of  the  neck.  In  the  same  way 
distention  of  the  veins  of  one  upper  extremity  may  occur  if  the  sub- 
clavian vein  on  .that' side  has  beeti  compressed. 

An  unusual  occurrence  is  pressure  on  the  right  pulmonary  veins. 
This  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the  lung  and  later  to  a  hydrothorax 
(Fig.  109).  The  Triechanism  is  the  same  as  when  the  distended  right 
suricle  compresses  the  right  pulmonary  veins  and  thus  leads  to  an  effusion. 
Symptoms  of  Rupture,— The  terminal  event  in  about  one-half  of 
"•he  cases  of  aneurism  is  a  fatal  hemorrhage  due  to  rupture  of  the  sac, 
Xemann'  collected  592  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  in  which  rupture  oc- 
«;urred.  The  rupture  involved  the  following  structures  respectively  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency:  Pericardium  alone  148,  left  bronchus,  pleura 
or  lung  160,  right  bronchus,  pleura  or  lung  62,  esophagus  50,  trachea  48, 
superior  vena  cava  31,  pulmonary  artery  18,  into  other  structures  40. 
^Although  rupture  externally  through  the  skin  is  looked  upon  as  being 
^uite  rare,  Lemann  found  35  cases  (5.9  per  cent.)  recorded  in  which 
"the  accident  had  occurred. 

The  occurrence  of  hemoptysis  in  association  with  aneurism  is  not 

infrequent.     The  sputum   may  be  blood-streaked  as  the  result  of  an 

Erosion  in  the  trachea,  one  of  the  main  bronchi  or  the  lung  itself.     As 

in  the  case  of  rupture  into  other  organs  an  immediately  fatal  hemorrhage 
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caD  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  but  in  the  absence  of  this 
almost  certainly  occur  if  the  examination  ia  not  thoroug] 
inspection  of  the  patient  ia  an  absolute  necessity  and  if  thi 
not  carried  out  carefully  and  systematically  the  clue  leadini 
diagnosis  will  often  escape  notice.  "How  many  eyes — yei 
eyes,  too — looked  at  the  thorax  and  never  saw  the  soKsalled 
or  diaphragm  phenomenon?  Many  of  us  look  at  it  every  d 
see  it,  even  after  we  know  about  it.  How  often  does  the  c 
thoracic  aneurism  go  begging  for  want  of  a  careful  glanc 
McCrae).  There  are  two  prime  essentials:  (1)  The  pati 
stripped  to  the  waist;  and  (2)  there  must  be  a  good  light. 

InequaUty  of  the  pupils  is  .always  suggestive  of  some 
mischief  and  should  therefore  be  given  due  consideration,  i 
ance  in  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  superior  cava 
tributaries  may  be  suggested  by  congestion  of  the  face  or  i 
nence  of  the  veins  in  the  neck  or  upper  extremities.  The  dis 
veins  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral.  In  some  cases  the  v 
anterior  chest  wall  may  be  distended  also;  sometimes  to  a 
degreee. 

In  addition  to  distention  of  the  veins  one  or  both  of  the 
swollen  and  congested  or  pallor  and  sweating  may  be  presen 
and  arm  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic.  In  a 
unilateral  swelling,  simulating  clubbing  of  the  Sngers,  has 

When  the  chest  itself  is  subjected  to  inspection,  the  pa' 
placed  facing  a  good  light.  The  observer  should  inspect  tl 
dififerent  positions;  in  some  cases  a  shght  pulsation  become 
when  an  oblique  light  falls  on  the  chest  (see  Fig.  116). 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  dii 
of  thoracic  aneurism  is  the  presence  of  a  pulsation  in  the  ai 
base  of  the  heart.  Fig.  426  indicates  the  points  at  which  i 
to  aneurism  is  most  frequently  noted.  In  addition,  when  tl 
thoracic  aorta  is  involved,  pulsation  may  be  noted  in  the  left 
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to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  median  line.  Osier  gives  the  following 
description  of  impulses  which  might  be  mistaken  for  aneurism:  (1)  The 
throbbing  of  the  conus  arteriosus  in  the  second  left  interspace — very 
common  in  young  persons  and  in  thin  chests,  and  seen  particularly 
well  during  expiration.  (2)  Pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  left  interspaces,  extending  as  far  as  the  nipple  in  cases  of 
fibrosis  and  retraction  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung.  (3)  Cardiac  pulsa- 
tion in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  right  interspaces  in  association  with 
fibrosis  and  retraction  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  (4)  Effusion  on  either 
Bide  of  the  chest  may  so  displace  the  heart  that  there  is  a  marked  impulse 
at  or  outside  the  nipple  line  on  either  side.     (5)  Throbbing  subctavians 


Pig.  426.— Locot[oi 


seen  in  the  outer  half  of  the  infraclavicular  regions;  this  is  seen  in  thin- 
chested  persons,  in  neurasthenia.  Graves'  disease,  early  tuberculosis  and 
anemia.  In  some  instances,  when  the  pulsation  Js  unilateral,  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  a  thrill  and  a  murmur  forming  a  mimic  or  phantom 
aneurism.  (6)  In  the  back  of  the  chest  a  visible  pulsation  is  nearly 
always  aneurismal ;  but  occasionally,  in  Broadbent's  sign,  the  tugging  may 
be  so  limited  and  localized  in  one  interspace  that  it  simulates  pulsation, 
but  palpation  easily  corrects  this. 

In  some  cases  of  anemia,  in  Grave's  disease  and  neurasthenia  there  may 
be  a  diffuse  throbbing  over  the  interior  portion  of  the  thorax  or  a  distinct 
systolic  impulse  may  bo  noted  in  the  lower  part  of  either  side  of  the  chest. 
A  pulsation  due  to  a  purulent  pleural  effusion  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is 
usually  on  the  left  side  and  occurs  below  and  outside  the  nipple. 
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Except  the  pulsation  that  occurs  in  the  back,  the  farther  removed  the 
impulse  is  from  the  areas  shown  in  Fig.  426  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  due  to 
aoem-ism  of  the  aorta.  In  association  with  the  impulse  the  ribs  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  the  sternum  or  the  manubrium  iteelf  may  project  ab- 
normally as  the  result  of  the  underlying  sac  or  there  may  be  a  distinct 
tumor  if  the  bony  structures  have  become  eroded.  The  skin  over  the 
tumor  may  be  ulcerated  or  may  "sweat"  blood  (Fig.  427). 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  often  displaced  downward  and  outward, 
partially  as  the  result  of  pressure  and  partially  because  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. The  heart  may,  however,  show  no  enlargement  and  occupy  its 
normal  position  (see  Fig.  425).  The  heart  is  said  not  to  be  enlai^d  un- 
less the  aortic  valves  are  incompetent. 


Fio.  427. — OoiiDs  ol  blood  from  tmeurUm 


In  every  case  of  suspected  aneurism  the  larynx  should  be  Inspected. 
Pressure  or  stretching  of  the  left  laryngeal  nerve  may  lead  to  paralyeis  of 
the  abductor  muscles  and  consequently  to  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal 
cord.  As  a  rule  this  leads  to  some  dyspnea  and  alterations  in  the  voice 
but  even  with  the  vocal  cord  fixed  in  the  middle  line,  there  may  be  no 
change  in  the  voice. 

Rarely  the  right  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  involved  and  still  more  rai^ 
there  may  be  bilateral  abductor  paralysis. 

Palpation. — Three  important  signs  are  obtained  by  palpation: 

1.  Diastolic  Shock. — This  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  signs  of  aneu- 
rism, some  observers  ranking  it  as  the  most  important  single  sign  ve 
have.     It  consists  of  a  short,  sharp  impulse  coincident  with  diaatole. 

2.  ThnlL— This  is  usually  systolic  in  time;  rarely  it  is  doubk  or 
diastohc  alone.  If  the  sac  contains  much  clot,  and  especially  if  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  sac  is  filled,  the  thrill  is  usually  absent.  It  ocoura 
more  frequently  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  arch  than  in  the  sacculated 
variety  of  aneurism. 
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3.  Pulsation, — If  the  aneurism  has  perforated  the  chest  wall  there  will 
be  imparted  to  the  palpating  hand  an  impulse  which  is  heaving  and  ex- 
pansile in  character.  If  the  pulsation  is  noted  to  be  expansile  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble.  This  may  be  absent, 
however,  if  the  sac  is  filled  with  a  clot.  In  some  cases  the  sac  is  soft  and 
fluctuating  but  usually  it  is  firm  in  consistency.  In  the  early  stages  of 
aneurisms  which  eventually  perforate  and  in  those  which  are  deep-seated 
and  never  appear  externally,  the  impulse  may  be  very  slight.  Bimanual 
palpation  should  always  be  practiced  in  suspected  cases.  One  hand  is 
placed  over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  other  over  the  vertebra©  and 
firm  pressure  is  made.  This  will  often  reveal  a  slight  pulsation  which 
would  otherwise  escape  notice.  As  a  rule  the  impulse  is  best  felt  by 
placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat  over  the  suspected  area  but  in  some  cases 
the  impulse  can  be  detected  only  by  pressing  the  finger  tips  deep  into  the 
intercostal  spaces.  The  impulse  may  be  felt  only  at  the  end  of  expiration. 
The  throbbing  of  an  aneurism  differs  from  that  felt  over  a  hypertrophied 
heart  in  that  it  is  locaUzed  and  imparts  to  the  palpating  hand  a  heaving 
and  expansile  quaUty.  In  some  cases  the  impulse  is  felt  only  when  the 
fingers  are  pushed  downward  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Tracheal  tugging  or  Oliver's  sign  may  be  elicited  in  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  transverse  arch  when  the  sac  has  become  adherent  to  the  trachea. 
This  is  apt  to  produce  a  downward  tug  of  the  larynx  with  each  impulse. 
The  sign  may  be  elicited  by  having  the  patient  sitting  or  standing  in  front 
of  the  observer  who  gently  but  firmly  grasps  the  cricoid  cartilage  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  while  the  head  is  slightly  extended.  The  head 
is  then  flexed  and*the  patient  told  to  hold  his  breath.  If  a  tug  is  present, 
the  up-and-do^n  motion  of  the  larynx  is  transmitted  to  the  observer's 
fingers.  Another  way  of  detecting  this  sign  is  for  the  examiner  to  stand 
behind  the  patient,  steadying  the  latter's  head  against  his  body.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  is  then  firmly  grasped  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Instead  of  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  larynx  there  may  be  a  lateral 
movement.     This  is  known  as  Cardarelli's  sign. 

The  Peripheral  Arteries. — In  most  individuals  suffering  from  aneurism 
the  arteries  are  palpably  thickened,  but  in  young  syphilitic  subjects  the 
arterial  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  aorta. 

The  interposition  of  an  aneurismal  sac  between  the  heart  and  the 
peripheral  vessels  may  lead  to  retardation  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse  in 
the  latter.  The  effects  of  the  sac  on  the  pulse  wave  are:  (1)  to  delay  it; 
(2)  to  diminish  its  height;  (3)  to  cause  its  duration  to  be  longer,  and  the 
subsidence  more  gradual  and  slower  than  normal;  and  (4)  the  artery 
will  also  be  constantly  full  between  beats,  as  the  sac  acts  like  a  black- 
smith's bellows — being,  in  fact,  a  reservoir  of  blood  (Broadbent). 

If  the  sac  is  located  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  the  alteration 
in  the  pulse  wave  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides  and  there  is  then  no 
standard  of  comparison,  but  if  the  sac  involves  the  great  vessels  given  off 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  the  radial  and  carotid  pulses  on  one 
side  may  differ  from  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

If,  for  instance,  the  innominate  artery  is  compressed  or  its  opening 
is  partially  blocked  by  clot,  the  right  radial  pulse  will  be  smaller  than  the 
left.  In  the  same  way  the  opening  of  the  left  subclavian  may  be  involved, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  smaller  pulse  in  the  left  radial. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sac  is  interposed  between  the  innominate 
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artery  and  the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  art«ries,  there  will  be  a  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  the  left  pulse.  The  carotid  pulse  will  often  show  the 
same  changes.  It  is  thus  seen  that  inequality  or  retardation  of  the 
pulse  is  a  valuable  sign.  Simultaneous  tracings  of  the  two  radials  will 
often  show  the  most  marked  diflferences  in  eases  of  aneurism.  Inequality 
of  the  radial  pulses  alone  can  occur  in  conditions  other  than  aneurism, 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  anomalous  radial  artery  on  one  side,  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor  on  the  subclavian  or  axillary  artery,  or  blocking;  of  the  orifice 
of  the  innominate  or  left  subclavian  artery  in  cases  of  extensi\'e  athero- 
matous diseaise  of  the  aorta. 

Percussion.— Unless    the    aneurism    is    very    small    or    deep-seated, 
dulness  on  percussion  can  be  elicited  over  that  portion  of  the  chest  wall 


which  overlies  the  arch.  The  areas  over  which  dutness  is  most  commonly 
encountered  correspond  to  those  in  which  pulsation  is  noted,  namely, 
the  second  and  third  interspaces  just  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num and  over  the  manubrium.  Dulness  over  the  dorsal  vertebra  may 
be  present,  even  early  in  the  disease. 

There  may  be  a  small  area  of  marked  dulness  at  one  of  these  points 
and  beyond  an  area  of  relative  dulness.  In  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  dulness  may  extend  across  the  sternum  and  for  some  distance  oo  either 
side,  at  the  level  of  the  second  and  third  interspaces  (Fig.  428).  If  • 
tumor  is  present,  the  sizeof  thesacmay  be  determined,  approximately,  by 
the  area  of  relative  dulness  which  extends  around  the  tumor.     Incases 
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of  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  dulness  may  be  detected  in 
the  left  interscapular  region  or  about  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The 
occurrence  of  localized  pain  and  dulness  over  the  painful  area  is  suggestive 
of  aneurism  even  if  other  symptoms  and  signs  are  absent.  Occasionally 
percussion  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  is  accom pained  by  pain 
or  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
aneurism  (Eichhorst). 

Percussion  of  the  cardiac  area  will  often  show  no  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  although  it  may  be  displaced  downwards  and  to  the  left  by  the 
aneurismal  sac.  Hypertrophy  is  most  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  also 
the  victim  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  Bright 's  disease  or  aortic  re- 
gurgitation. 

AuscultcUion, — The  auscultatory  signs  in  aneurism  are  not  distinctive 

and  are  relatively  of  less  importance  than  the  signs  elicited  by  the  other 

procedures.     Very  often  the  heart  sounds  are  as  distinctly  heard  over 

the  aneurism  as  over  the  body  of  the  heart  itself,  giving  the  impression 

of  there  being  a  second  heart.     A  murmur,  usually  systoUc  in  time, 

is  often  heard;  the  murmur  may  be  diastolic  in  time,  especially  if  the  first 

portion  of  the .  arch  is  involved  or  there  may  be  a  to-and-fro  murmur. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  auscultatory  sign  is  the  presence  of  a  ring- 

irig  and  sharply  accentuated  second  aortic  sound.     The  farther  this 

«/3centuated  second  sound  is  heard  from  the  aortic  cartilage,  the  more 

significant  it  becomes.     Even  with  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  murmur 

^h^  second  sound  is  rarely  entirely  replaced.     If  the  unaided  ear  or  a 

^i^id  stethoscope  is  used,  the  diastolic  shock  may  be  felt  coincidently 

'^^itLh  the  hearing  of  the  accentuated  second  sound. 

The  heart  itself  may  show  no  abnormality.     In  the  terminal  stages, 
h-o^ever,  there  may  be  the  evidences  of  failing  compensation. 

Pressiu'e  on  the  trachea  may  cause  a  weak  and  feeble  respiratory 

^lirmur  over  both  lungs.     If  the  pressure  is  exerted  on  one  of  the  main 

^i"onchi,  usually  the  left,  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  corresponding 

^^de  may  be  less  intense  than  over  the  opposite  lung.     Complete  occlusion 

^f  a  main  bronchus  wall  cause  an  entire  absence  of  breath  sounds  over 

^be  aflfected  lung. 

Blood-pressure, — If  there  is  present  a  widespread  arterio-sclerosis 
^r  Bright 's  disease  marked  arterial  hypertension  may  occur  but  in  the 
Majority  of  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  the  blood-pressure  is  normal. 
If,  however,  the  pressure  is  taken  in  both  arms  there  may  be  quite  a 
yiarked  difference  in  the  two  sides;  this  has  the  same  significance  as 
inequality  or  retardation  of  the  pulse  wave,  as  determined  by  the  pal- 
pating finger.  Pressure  differences  of  5  mm.  are  common  in  arterio- 
sclerotic subjects  without  aneurism.  In  the  latter  condition  unilateral 
differences  of  10  to  20  mm.  are  not  rare. 

X-ray  Examination, — So  thoroughly  have  the  X-rays  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  in  mediastinal  affections  that  no  examination  in  case 
of  a  suspected  aneurism  can  be  considered  as  being  complete  without 
their  employment.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs  and  symp- 
toms leave  little  room  for  doubt,  the  X-rays  enable  us  to  determine  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  the  aneurism  and  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is  involved.  The  existence  of  not 
a  few  aneurisms  is  first  revealed  as  the  result  of  a  fluoroscopic  or  radio- 
scopic  examination  which  has  been  made  for  some  other  purpose. 
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ClassificatioQ    of    Aneurisms    Involving    the    Thoracic    Aorta.- 

Aneurism  of  the  Intrapericardial  Portion'  of  the  Arch  and  Sinuaei 
Valsalva. — When  the  thoracic  aorta  is  involved,  the  aneurism  most 
quently  occurs  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  This  is  due  to 
fact  that  a  syphilitic  mesaortitis  is  so  commonly  limited  to  the  first  port 
of  the  vessel.  It  mjy  involve  one  or  all  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva, 
this  situation  the  aneurism  ia  usually  small,  and  deeply  placed;  il 
frequently  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy  table  or  as  the  result  of  an  X- 
examination  (see  Fig,  423),  During  life  the  clinical  picture  is  apt  to 
that  of  angina  pectoris  or  aortic  insufficiency.  This  is  due  to  the  f 
that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  aortitis  may  lead  to  a  partial  occlusion  of 
orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  it  may  produce  aortic  incompeten 
either  by  dilating  the  aortic  ring  or  by  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  va 
leaflets.     In  the  presence  of  either  one  of  these  conditions,  therefore, 


Flo.  429.— Li 

aneurism  should  be  suspected.  An  aneurism  in  this  situation  may  coi 
press  the  superior  vena  cava  and  thus  cause  congestion  of  the  face 
undue  fulness  of  the  jugulars  and  the  veins  of  one  or  other  upp 
extremity. 

2.  Aneurism  of  Ascending  Arch. — This  includes  that  portion  of  t 
aorta  between  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  the  orifice  of  the  innomiiu 
artery.  An  aneurism  in  this  situation  commonly  attains  a  very  large  d 
and  this  may  occur  without  symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  may  be  ve 
trivial  in  nature.  For  this  reason  an  aneurism  affecting  this  portion  oft 
aorta  has  been  called  the  aneurism  of  physical  signs.  The  heart  is  oft 
dislocated  downward.  The  aneurismal  tumor  extends  upward  and 
the  right  appearing  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  to  the  right  of  t 
sternum  (see  Fig.  418) ;  it  may,  however,  appear  to  the  left  of  the  steni 
(Fig.  429) .  Varying  degrees  of  pain  may  occur,  especially  when  the  li 
and  sternum  are  being  eroded.     Dyspnea,  substernal  oppression  or  ft 
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are  apt  to  be  increased  by  exertion.  Pressure  symptoms  are  relatively 
infrequent  in  this  situation  but  compression  of  the  superior  cava  may 
occur  as  shown  by  distention  of  the  veins  and  congestion  of  the  head, 
neck  and  upper  extremities.  Rarely  the  inferior  vena  cava  may  be 
compressed,  giving  rise  to  edema  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

3.  Aneurism  of  the  Transverse  Portion  of  the  Arch. — This  is  the 
aneurism  of  symptoms.  The  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta  is  not  only 
firmly  fixed  but  is  in  close  relations  with  several  important  structures. 
Behind  it  lie  the  trachea,  esophagus  and  thoracic  duct;  below  is  the  left 
bronchus;  and  curving  around  it  is  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Being  deeply  placed  an  aneurism  may  develop  in  the  transverse  arch 
without  giving  any  physical  signs.  On  the  other  hand,  pressure  symp- 
toms are  usually  marked  as  the  close  relation  of  various  important  struc- 
tures renders  them  hable  to  compression  even  by  a  relatively  small 
aneurism.  The  aneurismal  tumor  may  extend  in  any  direction  but 
usually  it  grows  backward;  it  may,  however,  project  forward  presenting 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  the  pulses  are  equal 
as  the  sac  is  located  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries.  When  the  transverse  arch  is  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  either  the  orifices  of  the  main  bronchus  may  be  included  in  the 
sac  or  the  bulging  may  take  place  between  the  innominate  artery  and  the 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  In  either  case  an  inequality  of  the 
pulse  waves  is  produced  in  the  two  radial  and  carotid  arteries.  An 
aneurism  in  this  situation  does  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  very  great  size  and 
a  fatal  termination  is  apt  to  occur  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  the 
case  of  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portions  of  the  arch. 

Pulsation  may  be  absent  but  often  the  presence  of  a  slight  impulse  can 
be  detected  by  making  firm  pressure  over  the  manubrium  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Dulness  may  be  noted  in  the  same  situation.  An  aortic 
systolic  murmur  and  an  accentuated  second  sound  are  frequently  heard. 

Pressure  symptoms  are  common  and  may  be  the  only  evidence  of  an 
aneurism.  Thus  there  may  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  swallowing;  dyspnea, 
which  may  be  paroxysmal  in  character;  hoarseness;  a  brassy  cough;  and 
hemoptysis. 

Not  infrequently  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch 
are  involved  together. 

4.  Descending  Portion  of  the  Arch, — This  portion  of  the  aorta  lies  to  the 
left  side  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  from  the  third  to  the  sixth.  The  only 
important  structures  near  it  are  the  esophagus  and  left  bronchus.  An 
aneurism  in  this  situation  usually  grows  backward  and  erodes  the  verte- 
bra or  it  may  compress  the  esophagus  and  rupture  into  it.  There  is  a 
paucity  of  both  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in  an  aneurism  in  this  loca- 
tion. If  one  has  reason  to  suspect  a  thoracic  aneurism  the  left  interscapular 
region  and  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula  should  be  carefully 
examined  as  a  tumor  sometimes  appears  in  these  locations. 

Commonly  pain  is  the  only  manifestation.  This  may  be  of  a  dull 
aching  character  or  a  sharp,  shooting  neuralgic  pain.  The  pain  may  be 
localized  at  one  point  along  the  vertebral  column  or  it  may  radiate  around 
the  body  and  down  the  left  arm  and  is  often  intense.  The  condition  is 
often  mistaken  for  Potts*  disease.  Musser  states  that  an  aneurism  in  this 
situation  often  simulates  phthisis  very  closely.     The  fact  that  tuberculosis 
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is  not  unconiiiion  in  those  subject  to  aneurism  of  the  aorta  often  masks 
the  presence  of  the  latt«r. 

5,  Descending  Thoracic  Aorla.—Tlns  portion  of  the  aorta  extends 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  abdominal  aorta.  An  aneuristn  in  this  portion  of  the  aorta  is 
not  common  and  is  frequently  latent.  It  usually  occui-s  near  the  dia- 
phragmatic opening.  The  aneurismal  tumor  usually  extends  backward 
and  often  erodes  the  vertebra  producing  severe  pain.  In  some  cases  (he 
-sac  becomes  enormous  and  may  present  externally  in  the  left  back  (see 
Fig.  430).  It  may,  ho^yever,  project  forward  and  if  located  just  above 
the  diaphragmatic  opening  cause  epigastric  pulsation. 


D>-sphagia  sometimes  occurs  but.  as  a  rule,  the  obIt  symptocn  b  imhb. 
This  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  ver>-  slight  or  it  may  be  peisistciit  aad  of 
the  most  excruciating  character. 

Diagnosis.- — Xot  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  thormcic  ini  iwj  mi 
is  the  frequency  with  which  they  can  occur  without  pvh^  tk  faiatcai 
s>iuptom  or  sign  to  indicate  their  presence.  In  view  of  the  »^  of  ao^ 
of  them  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  they  raa  exist  in  tliis  aikst  iff  i 
There  is  nothing  I  know  of  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  fani^^  about 
of  a  chastened  spirit  as  the  demonstration  of  a  large  iimiiiiiml  -jr 
by  the  roentgenogram  or  autops>-  in  a  case  in  which  ti^  idea  tl»t  aaA  a 
condition  was  present  had  never  occurred.  There  is  this  Back  to  fae 
said  in  extenuation,  however,  an  aneurism  of  rouideraUe  anr  — ^ 
oxist  in  which  neither  physical  signs  nor  prE^ssure  symploi 
oven  aftrr  its  presence  has  t>pen  clearly  shown  by  the  fl 
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radiogram.  Two  such  cases  have  been  seen  recently  in  the  Universitj' 
Hospital. 

Again  in  cases  of  a  diastolic  or  double  aortic  murmur,  with  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction,  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  involving  the  intra- 
pericardial  portion  of  the  aorta,  is  always  to  be  thought  of.  An  aneurism 
in  this  situation  rarely  gives  any  clue  as  to  its  presence  other  than  oc- 
currence of  these  murmurs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  a  sense  of  sub- 
sternal oppression  or  actual  pain  especially  after  exertion.  If  there  are 
associated  with  the  pain  pressure  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  the  existence 
of  an  aneurism  is  always  to  be  thought  of.  The  symptoms  and  the  loca- 
tion and  nature  of  the  physical  signs  have  been  fully  dealt  with  and  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

The  three  conditions  which  are  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  aneurism 
are:  (1)  a  mediastinal  tumor;  (2)  pulmonary  tulx?rculosis ;  and  (3)  mitral 
stenosis. 

While  a  mediastinal  tumor  bordering  the  vertical  axis  of  the  chest  may 
give  rise  to  signs  they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  or  extend  to  areas  not  in- 
volved by  a  thoracic  aneurism.  The  tumor,  as  a  rule,  does  not  perforate 
the  chest  wall  nor  is  it  associated  with  expansile  pulsation,  a  ringing 
second  aortic  sound  or  diastolic  shock.  The  presence  of  arterio-sclerosis 
and  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  are  points  in  favor  of  the  trouble 
being  an  aneurism. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  phthisis  and  aneurism 
should  be  confused.  When  we  recall,  however,  that  dyspnea,  hoarseness, 
chest  pain,  cough,  hemoptysis  and  loss  of  weight  are  common  in  both  and 
that  dulness  may  extend  upward  toward  the  apex  of  the  lung  or  unilat- 
eral suppression  of  the  breath  sounds  may  occur  in  aneurism,  one  can 
understand  how  mistakes  occur.  In  aneurism  there  is  either  no  fever  or  it 
is  very  slight.  In  addition  physical  signs  of  vascular  disease  are  usually 
present  in  aneurism  and  the  sputum  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  two  conditions  are  not  un- 
commonly associated. 

Although  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  cases  of  viitral  stenosis  is  not  common,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  paralysis,  hoarseness  and  a  brassy  cough  have  led  to 
a  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  Careful  auscultation  of  the  heart  will  usually 
prevent  such  a  mistake. 

Special  Forms  of  Aneurism 
dilatation  of  the  aorta 

By  many,  simple  passive  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  not  considered  as 
being  a  true  aneurism.  If,  however,  we  embrace  under  the  term  *' aneu- 
rism" cases  in  which  the  lumen  of  the  arterial  tube  is  uniformly  expanded, 
simple  dilatation  must  be  included.  The  condition  really  represents,  an 
incipient  form  of  aneurism  and  while  it  lacks  some  of  the  features  of  the 
saccular  variety,  it  has  many  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in  common 
with  that  type  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — There  are  two  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  namely, 
passive  and  dynamic.  The  former  is  due  to  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  a  portion  of  the  aorta  or  even  the  entire  arch,  the  lumen  of  the 


tive  changes  in  the  arteries  as  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  ti 
McCrea's  series  of  35  cases  no  less  than  14  were  Negroes. 

From  X-ray  studies  Smith  and  Kilgore'  determined  that 
of  the  aorta  might  be  increased,  in  extreme  instances,  to  nei 
normal  size  as  the  result  of:  (1)  syphilitic  aortitis;'  (2)  arterii 
individuals  over  fifty  years  of  age;  (3)  chronic  endocardit 
in  the  relatively  young;  and  (4)  arterial  hypertension. 

Among  the  more  infrequent  etiological  factors  may  be  m 
acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  acute  rheumatic  fever. 
Graves'  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  primary  cause  in  nearly  all  cases 
aorta,  the  dilatation  being  a  secondary  manifestation.  Tl; 
dilate  at  any  point  but  the  most  frequent  site  is  the  ascendii 
the  arch  which  is  also  most  subject  to  atheromatoua  and  sypi 
(Fig.  431). 

Passive  stretching  of  the  aorta  may  he  caused,  oc^i^o 
result  of  a  blood-pressure  which  persistently  remains  luf 
instances  the  intima  may  be  smooth  or  show  but  little  ev 
endarteritis  deformans. 

The  dilatation  may  be  cylindrical  or  fusiform  in  shap 
instances  the  great  vesficls  given  off  from  the  arch  are  alsc 

When  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta  becomes  dilated,  th 
may  also  lie  involved  thus  giving  rise  to  aortic  insufficiency 
hypertrophy.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  -ao 
syphilitic  in  origin.  Other  organic  heart  lesions,  either 
muscular,  .ire  common. 

Symptoms. — Dilatation  of  the  aorta  may  l;e  present 
symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  may  be  so  trivial  as  not  to  attra 
In  the  latent  form  the  condition  is  usually  an  accidental  disi 
post-mortem  room.  Now  that  the  X-rays  are  being  used 
for  diagnostic  purposes  many  examples  of  a  dilated  aorta  a 
light  which  otherwise  would  have  lx«n  unsusijccted.  Furt 
more  exact  knowledge  which  tiow  prevails  as  to  the  etiolc 
valvular  lesions  is  directing  moi-e  attention  to  the  aorta. 
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In  the  cardiac  form  there  may  be  attacks  of  faintness;  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion,  cough,  and,  finally,  all  the  symptoms  of  broken  com- 
penaation.  The  most  frequent  cardiac  lesion  is  aortic  insufficiency,  the 
leakage  being  due  in  some  instances  to  disease  of  the  aortic  leaSets,  in 
others  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspeclion. — In  old  people  with  rigid  chest  walls 
there  may  be  no  visible  impulse.  When  present,  the  impulse  may  be 
most  noticeable  in  the  suprasternal  notch;  it  also  may  be  noted  in  the 


Fio.  431. — Sbowiog  dilatation  of  the  aorta  with  alight  bulgi 


Second  and  third  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  or  over  the  manu- 
"^um.  When  the  aorta  becomes  dilated  the  main  branches  are  some- 
Mtties  lifted  upward  so  that  pulsation  in  the  right  subclavian  is  seen  above 
instead  of  below  the  clavicle. 

Palpation. — In  the  absence  of  visible  pulsation  the  impulse  may  be  felt 
by  pushing  a  finger  downwards  in  the  suprasternal  notch  or  by  applying 
ttie  palm  of  the  hand  firmly  over  the  manubrium.  A  systolic  thrill  locfU- 
iKd  over  the  aortic  area  and  a  diastohc  shock  in  the  same  region  are  not 
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infrequent.  If  aortic  insufficiency  is  present,  there  may  be  a  diastolic  tbriU. 
Except  in  those  cases  in  which  dilatation  has  been  produced  by  arterial 
hypertension  the  blood-preasure  is,  as  a  rule,  low. 

Percussion.— 'Du]ueBs  over  the  manubrium  above  the  level  of  the 
second  ribs  may  be  caused  by  eirtension  of  the  aorta  upward;  this  is  the 
most  constant  single  sign  (Osier).  Lateral  expansion  of  the  artery  may 
be  indicated  by  dulness  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  sternum.  Owing  to  the  frequent  association  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency with  dilatation  of  the  aorta  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  often 
greatly  increased  (Fig.  432), 

Auscultation. — A  systolic  murmur  having  its  punctum  maximum  at 
the  aortic  cartilage  and  tranfiiiiitted  to  the  carotids,  is  often  heard.     This 


ij  Apei  impuln  dlaplued 


a  of  the  aorta.     The  dot* 


murmur  is  generated  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  aorta  as  the  result  of  the 
blood  being  thrown  into  swirls.  Projecting  calcareous  plates  may  also  aid 
in  producing  the  murmur.  The  second  sound  is  sharply  accentuated  and 
ringing  or  clanging  in  character.  This  serves  to  distinguish  the  systolic 
murmur  from  that  occurring  in  aortic  stenosis  in  which  the  second  sound 
is  very  faint  or  not  heard  at  all.  If  aortic  insufficiency  is  present,  there  is 
also  a  diastolic  murmur  which  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the 
systolic  br6it.  In  aortic  insufficiency  due  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring, 
the  diastolic  murmur  rarely  replaces  entirely  the  ringing  second  sound  as 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  leakage  has  been  caused  by  acute  endocar- 
ditis. Another  point  of  difference  is  that  the  diastolic  murmur  occurring 
with  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  ofl^-n  transmitted  upward. 
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ARTERIO-VENOUS  ANEURISM 

Communication  between  an  artery  and  vein  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  peripheral  vessels  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  trauma. 
Gunshot  wounds,  especially  those  produced  by  the  modern  type  of 
bullet,  are  the  most  common  causes  of  this  accident. 

Involvement  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  thorax  is  relatively  rare. 
The  aneurism  may  perforate  the  superior  vena  cava,  one  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  or  one  of  the  auricles. 

Superior  Vena  Cava. — An  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch  sometimes  ruptures  into  the  vena  cava.  As  a  rule,  death  occurs 
in  a  few  hours  but  the  patient  may  survive  for  months. 

When  the  perforation  occurs,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
intense  dyspnea,  the  face  becomes  cyanosed  and  the  veins  in  the  neck 
greatly  distended.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  tense  edema  of  the  face 
and  neck  appears.  Later  the  veins  over  the  chest  become  enlarged  from 
collateral  circulation  established  between  the  internal  mammary,  the 
intercostals  and  the  epigastric  veins.  The  enlargement  of  the  veins 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  level  of  the  diaphragm.  Over  the  site  of 
the  perforation,  in  the  ar^a  about  the  aortic  cartilage,  there  may  be 
a  marked  thrill.  In  addition  there  is  a  continuous,  roaring  murmur  with 
systolic  intensification. 

According  to  Osier  the  only  other  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
sudden  cyanosis  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  severe,  crushing  accident  to  the 
thorax. 

Pulmonary  Artery, — Perforation  into  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at- 
tended with  sudden  and  severe  dyspnea  followed  by  cough  and  occasionally 
with  blood-streaked  sputum.  A  thrill  over  the  pulmonic  area  is  occa- 
sionally present.  The  most  characteristic  physical  sign  is  a  continuous, 
roaring  murmur,  with  a  systolic  intensification  heard  over  the  pulmonic 
area.  Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not,  as  a  rule,  immedi- 
ately fatal.  A  period  of  weeks  or  even  months  may  elapse  before  death 
occurs. 

Auricles  of  the  Heart, — Death  usually  occurs  within  a  few  minutes. 
There  may  be  dyspnea,  cough  and  cyanosis,  but  in  most  of  the  reported 
cases  there  have  been  no  characteristic  symptoms. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

When  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  is  implicated,  the  first  part 
of  the  innominate  is  frequently  included  in  the  aneurisraal  sac.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  only  clinical  manifestation  of  involvement  of  the 
innominate  is  a  diminution  or  retardation  of  the  pulse  wave  on  the 
right  side.  The  innominate  may  be  involved  either  independently  of, 
or  in  association  with  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

The  principal  symptoms  occurring  in  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
artery  are  dyspnea,  pain  and  a  throbbing  sensation  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.     Dysphagia  may  also  occur. 

As  a  rule,  the  aneurismal  sac  presents  behind  or  just  above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint.  The  sac  usually  extends 
forward  and  not  infrequently  causes  a  dislocation  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular joint.     The  right  radial  pulse  is  retarded  or  less  full  than  the 
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*^'  the  arch  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  rarely  extendi 

I^"'  the  clavicle.     If  an  aneurism  occurs  in  both  situations^  the 

innominate  may  be  overlooked  unless  the  tumor  is  plainly  vi 

In  both  dynamic  and  passive  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  tl 

subclavian  is  not  infrequently  lifted  up  so  that  there  is  a  mj 

tion  just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joL 

|.  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  phantom  aneurism.     Furtherm 

•  •  tively  frequent  finding  is  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur 

clavian  arteries.     It  is  practically  always  functional  in  chan 

thought  to  have  some  connection  with  an  apical  tuberculc 

facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  possibility  c 

i  In  those  instances  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  is  liftec 

'  result  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta  there  is  no  diflference  in  the 

pulses. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  AORTA 

Etiology. — Ruptui-e  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  md] 
j'  healthy  vesHol  as  the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  severe  blow  on  the  i 

■  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  is  rare.     Although  cases  have  b 

f*  in  which  rupture  of  a  healthy  aorta  is  said  to  have  follov 

i'  muscular  effort,  th(j  weight  of  authority  is  against  the  probab: 

f  an  accident.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  all  such  cases  the 

{  some  de^;enonition  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the  aorta  the  vc 
come  the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  syphilitic  disease.  When 
any  unusual  nuiscular  strain  may  cause  the  intima  to  split, 
stances  the  intinia  may  be  torn  while  the  patient  is  at  rest:  ii 
an  ahnorinally  high  blood-prossurc  may  be  the  exciting  caus< 
Morbid  Anatomy. — I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  t 
mary  lesion  in  degenorative  diseases  of  the  V)lood-vessels  0( 
media  and  that  for  some  time  the  intima  may  present  a  nori 
ance.  The  lesion  in  the  hiedia,  however,  constitutes  a  point  c 
resistance  and  any  abnormal  strain  within  the  vessel  may  cai 
lying  intinia  to  split.     In  the  most  severe  forms  of  rupture  all 
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Fio.  433. — Rupture  of  the  aorln.     ruNiCAL  Not 

Patholooic  Noteb:  Two  arnl  oiK'-hnir  ci-iiti meters 
valves  there  is  a  rough,  tliahlly  nhagm/  lookinf)  Itar  ru 
!  cm.  in  length  aod  Ifads  dirvclly  Cruni  u  itniiill  BDeurisi 
The  surface  of  the  aorta  aluiig  the  ascending  arch  shon 
lSp*cimai  ifom  tkt  Ptnn»tilrania  Hoapifal.     Falheloaia 


■;h:  Sudden  death  without  prpmom- 

ib'ive  llip  Httachmpnt  of  the  aortic 
r»in(f  tliiii::lu  (Kroaa  Ihe  aorta.  It  is 
inl  piiucb  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 
I  small,  icattered.  yellowish  nodutca. 
;  Dr.  a.  I",  Robinmn.) 
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media  and  adventitia  and  form  what  is  known  as  a  dissecting  aneurisin. 
In  such  cases  death  may  occur  at  once;  or  the  blood  may  break  through 
the  media  and  intima  at  a  lower  point  and  again  communicate  with  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel;  or  external  rupture  may  occur  at  some  futuretime. 
A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  dissecting  aneurism  healed. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  the  rupture  is  in  the  first  or  ascending  portioQ 
of  the  aorta  (Fig.  433).  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  the  greater  ] 
frequency  of  syphilitic  and  atheromatous  disease  in  this  situation;  and  (2) 
the  blood,  as  it  is  forcibly  expelled  from  the  ventricle  at  each  systolSi 
rapidly  expands  the  aorta.  If,  therefore,  the  vessel  wall  is  weakened  by 
disease,  a  rupture  of  the  intima  may  readily  occur  and  especially  aft*r 
unusual  effort.  The  tear  in  the  intima  may  be  transverse  or  vertical  »nd 
is  usually  clean  cut. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  death  is  instantaneous  and  the  true  natm* 
of  the  trouble  is  first  revealed  at  the  autopsy  table. 

In  those  instances  in  which  death  does  not  occur  immediately,  p^iin 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom.  This  may  be  substernal  and  of  moder- 
ate severity.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the  early  stages  of  aneurism ,  probafc)l>' 
as  the  resiUt  of  tearing  the  intima.     Later  this  pain  disappears. 

In  those  cases  in  which  external  rupture  takes  place  the  initial  t-^sa^ 
in  the  intima  and  media  is  attended  by  severe  substernal  pain  and  *>t»' 
signs  of  collapse.  Death  may  occur  at  once.  Not  infrequently,  hc^** 
ever,  there  is  an  interval  which  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  two  wees  3sJ 
when  the  patient  is  again  seized  with  pain  and  almost  immediately  expiK""^ 
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pulmonary,  498 
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mortality  from,  505 
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Aneurism  of  aorta,  thrill  in,  806 
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morbid  anatomy,  771 
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physical  signs,  770 
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physical  signs,  773 
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sine  dolore,  770 
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Angle,  Louis',  74 

subcostal,  28 
Anthracosis,  473 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  791 
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dynamic,  813 

etiology,  813 

morbid  anatomy,  814 

passive,  813 

physical  signs,  814 

symptoms,  814 
diseases  of,  774 
pulsation  of,  201 
rupture  of,  818 

symptoms,  820 
Aortic  insufficiency,  734 

arterio-venous  signs  in,  739 

diagnosis,  739 

etiology,  734 
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morbid  anatomy,  734 
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pathological  physiology,  735 
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obstruction,  232 
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diagnosis,  743 
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morbid  anatomy,  740 
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diagnosis,  776 
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morbid  anatomy,  774 
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blood  pressure  in,  787 
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Aortitis,  chronic,  sphygmomanometer  in, 
786 
symptoms,  784 
syphilis  and,  781 
syphilitic,  776 
diagnosis,  779 
etiology,  776 
morbid  anatomv,  777 
physical  signs,  779 
symptoms,  777 
Apex  beat,  202 

displacement  of,  203 
pneumonia,  421 
Apoplexy,  pulmonary,  511 
Arch  of  aorta,  aneurism  of,  810 
Arrested  tuberculosis,  diagnosis,  363 
Arrhythmia,  cardiac,  170,  190 
in  children,  140 
heart  block,  173 
sinus,  172,  190 
tactile  diagnosis,  171 
Arsin  gas,  effects,  522 
Arterial  hypertension  in  angina  pectoris, 
770 
sounds  and  murmurs.  253 
Arteries,  thickening  of,  157 
Arterio-sclerosis,  779 

chronic  endocarditis  and,  710,  711 
estimation  of,  157 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  670 
ophthalmoscope  in,  786 
retinal  arteries  in,  786 
sphygmomanometer  in,  786 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  791,  817 
signs  in  aortic  insufficiency,  739 
Artery,  innominate,  aneurism  of,  817 

pulmonary,  atresia  of,  757 
Arthritis  in  tuberculosis,  338 
Aspergillosis,  pulmonary,  400 
diagnosis,  400 
etiology,  400 
morbid  aiuitomv,  400 
physical  signs,  400 
Aspiration  pneumonia,  404,  430 
Asthenia,  neurocirculatory,  180,  198 
Asthenic    conditions,   hemorrhagic  effu- 
sions and,  606 
pneumonia,  420 
Asthma,  breath  sounds  in,  123 
bronchial,  279 

anaphylaxis  and,  281 

chronic  heart  disease  and,  286 


'  Asthma,  bronchial,  diagnosis,  286 
i  etiology,  279 

exciting  causes,  280 
hay  fever  and,  280 
'  hypotheses  as  to  cause,  281 

nephritis  and,  286 
physical  signs,  285 
symptoms,  283 
urticaria  and,  285 
definition,  41 
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Kopp's,  559 
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in  air  passages,  301 
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congenital,    broncho-pneumonia    and, 

438 
diagnasis,  489 
etiology,  485 

lobar  pneumonia  and,  425 
massive,  487 
morbid  anatomy,  486 
physical  signs,  488 
pleural  effusion  and,  489 
Atheroma  of  aorta,  779 
Athletics,  hypertrophy  of  heart  from,  674 
Atresia  of  pulmonary  artery,  757 
Atrophy  of  lungs,  495 
Auricles,  rupture  of,  aneurism  with,  817 
Auricular  fibrillation,  722,  730 
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of  heart,  216,  228 
of  lungs,  106 
Azygos  vein,  hydrothorax  and,  616 


Babies,  blue,  487 
BaccelU's  sign,  596 

Bacteriology  of  broncho-pneumonia,  432 
of  influenza,  442 
I       of  lobar  pneumonia,  405 
Basilar  meningitis,  387 
Beer  heart,  676 
I  Bell  tympany,  70 
;  Benzene  bromid  gas,  effects,  321 
Bethea's  method  of  determining  bilateral 
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Blot's  breathing,  42 
Blastomycosis,  pulmonary,  395 
diagnosis,  398 
etiology,  395 
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Bronchitis,  chronic,  diagnosis,  269 

etiology,  267 

morbid  anatomy,  268 

physical  signs,  268 

symptoms,  268 
fetid,  296 
fibrinous,  269 

asthma  and,  273 

diagnosis,  273 

etiology,  270 

foreign  body  and,  273 

morbid  anatomy,  270 

physical  signs,  272 

simple  bronchitis  and,  273 

symptoms,  272 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  554 
putrid,  296 
spirochetal,  273 

diagnosis,  274 

etiology,  274 

physical  signs,  274 

symptoms,  274 
Hroncho  phony,  134 
Hroncho-pneumonia,  428 
atelectasis  and,  438 
bacteriology,  432 
bronchiectasis  and,  288 
bubonic  plague  and,  435 
complications,  438 
cough  in,  433 
diagnosis,  438 
duration,  435 
etiology,  429 
fever  in,  433 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  434 
influenza  and,  446,  454 

hemorrhagic,  448 

interstitial,  447 

physical  findings,  456 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  423 
morbid  anatomy,  430 
nervous  symptoms,  435 
pain  in,  433 
physical  sign,  435 
primary  form,  432 
protracted  form,  437 
pulse  in,  433 
secondary  form,  433 
sequels,  438 
skin  in,  434 
stage  of  complete  consolidation,  436 

of  congestion,  436 


Broncho-pneumonia,  stage  of  partial  con- 
solidation, 436 
symptoms,  432 
tuberculous,  438 
urine  in,  435 
Broncho-pneumonic  phthisis,  372 
morbid  anatomy,  373 
physical  signs,  376 
symptoms,  375 
Briiit  de  la  roue  hydraulique  in  pneumo- 
pericardium, 664 
de  Roger,  761 
de  tabourka,  776 
Bubonic  plague,  broncho-pneumonia  in, 
435 

Calcification  of  lungs,  522,  524 
California  disease,  398 
Cancer  of  lungs,  542 
Carbon  monoxid,  effects,  522,  524 
Carcinoma  of  lung,  542 
Cardarelli's  sign,  807 
Cardiac   dilatation,    pericardial   effusion 
and,  662 
phenomena  in  tuberculosis,  353 
type  of  malignant  endocarditis,  655 
Cardiogram,  normal,  199 
Cardio-respiratory   murmurs,    254,    353, 

723 
Cardio-vascular  disease,   chronic  hyper- 
tensive, 788 
symptoms  in  tuberculosis,  336 
Carotid  murmurs,  252 
Catarrhal  colds,  influenza  and,  440 
Cavernous  breathing,  120 
Cavity,  tuberculous,  pneumothorax  and, 
627 
signs  of,  359 
Central  pneumonia,  421 
Chalicosis,  473 

Change  of  note,  Biermer's,  73 
Friedreich's,  73 
Gerhardt's,  73 
Wintrich's,  73 
Charts,  graphic,  of  physical  signs,  148 
Chest,  barrel-shaped,  37 

bulging,  fiom  thoracic  aneurism,  31 
contour  and  mobility  of,  24 
deformity  in  heart  disease,  152 

in  tuberculosis,  321 
during  expiration,  24 
during  inspiration,  24 
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Chest,  emphysematous,  37 
expansion  of,  43 
in  rachitis,  33 
long,  flat,  37 

nonnal,  conformation  of,  22 
palpation  of,  43 
paral3rtic,  37 
pulsation,  28 
shape  of,  33 
size,  23 

topography,  22 
wall,  relation  of  pulmonary  lobes  to,  77 

valvular  areas  upon,  217 
wounds  of,  hemothorax  and,  608 
Caieyne-Stokes  respiration,  42 
Children,  lymph  nodes  in,  370 
physical  signs  in,  138 
pneumonia  in,  421 
pretuberculous,  371 
tuberculosis,  chronic,  in,  368 
Chills  in  tuberculosis,  335 
Chlorin  gas,  effects,  522,  524,  527 
Chloropicrin  gas,  effects,  525 
Cholesterol  in  pleural  effusion,  575 
Chorea,  chronic  endocarditis  and,  710 

endocarditis  and,  697 
Chyliform  fluid,  013 
Chylothorax,  612 
Chylous  fluid,  612 

pseudo-,  613 
Circulatory  system,  examination,  151 
Cirrhosis  of  lung,  462 
Clavicles,  prominence  of,  29 
Clinical  varieties  of  lobar  pneumonia,  420 
Clubbing  of  fingers,  504 
bronchiectasis  and,  292 
in  congenital  heart  disease,  757 
in  tuberculosis,  343 
pulmonary   osteo-arthropathy   and, 
571 
of  toes,  564 
Coccidioidal  granuloma,  398 
etiology,  398 
morbid  anatomy,  399 
physical  signs,  398 
symptoms,  399 
Cog-wheel  breathing,  123,  353 
Coin  test,  91 

in  pneumothorax,  625 
Colds,  catarrhal,  influenza  and,  440 

tuberculosis  and,  326 
Collapse  of  lung,  425,  485 


Collapse  of  lung,  massive,  487 
Compensation,  failing,  in  chronic  endo- 
carditis, 714 
in  heart  disease,  744 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  714 
Compensatory  emphysema,  496 
Congenital  heart  disease,  756 

pulmonary  stenosis.  757 
Congestion,  passive,  517 
etiology,  517 
morbid  anatomy,  517 
physical  signs,  518 
83rmptoms,  518 
pulmonary,  424,  516 
acute,  516 
etiology,  516 
morbid  anatomy,  516 
symptoms,  517 
Conjunctival  tuberculin  test,  367 
Consumption,  303.     See  also  Tubercular 

siSf  pulmonary. 
Cor  bovinum,  735 

mobilis,  203 
Coronary  thrombosis,  myocarditis  due 

to,  680,  681 
Corrigan  pulse,  737 
Cough  in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 
in  intrathoracic  tumors,  549 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  413 
in  tuberculosis,  338 
Cracked-pot  sound,  70 
Crampton's  t«st,  182 
Creeping  pneumonia,  421 
Crepitant  r&le  in  lobar  pneumonia,  417 
Crepitus  redux  in  lobar  pneumonia,  418 
Crisis  in  lobar  pneumonia,  415 
Croupous  pneumonia.     See  Pneumonia. 
Cutaneous  test  for  streptothricosis,  392 

tuberculin  test,  366 
Cyrtometer,  346 

Death  rattle,  42 
Decompensation  of  heart,  744 

acidosis  in,  715 
Dermoid  cyst,  mediastinal,  552 
D'Espine's  sign,  372 
Dextrocardia,  764 

acquired,  36 

pseudo-,  764 

tuberculosis  and,  764 
Diaphragm,  629 

anatomy,  629 
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Diaphragm,  diseases,  629 
empyema  and,  594,  642 
eventration  of,  638 

diagnosis,  640 

etiology,  639 

physical  signs,  640 

symptoms,  640 
evisceration  of,  etiology,  635 

physical  signs,  636 

symptoms,  636 
functional  disturbances  of,  632 
hernia  of,  635 

traumatic,  635 
hiccough  and,  609,  633 
hypertrophy,  631 
immobility,  642 
inflammation,  641 
inhibition,  632 
mobility,  29 
nerve  supply,  631 
paralysis,  633 
physiology,  104,  630 
pleural  effusions  and,  642 
position  of,  methods  of  determining, 

103 
scurvy  and,  641 
sneezing  and,  633 
spasm  of,  633 
tonic  spasm  of,  633 
trichiniasis  and,  641 
tuberculosis  and,  642,  645 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  635 
pleurisy,  580 
shadow,  29 

sign  in  tuberculosis,  646 
Diaphragmatis,  641 
primary,  641 
secondary,  etiology,  641 

morbid  anatomy,  642 

physical  signs,  644 

symptoms,  644 
Diarrhea  in  tuberculosis,  336 
Diastolic  murmur  in  mitral  stenosis,  732 

in  pulmonary  insufficiency,  753 
shock  in  aneurism,  806 
Diazo  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  337 
Dichlormethylether  gas,  effects,  522 
Dichlorethylsulphid  gas,  effects,  522,  523 
I>igestive  symptoms  in  lobar  pneumonia, 

415 
Dilatation  of  aorta,  791 
of  heart,  677 


Dilatation  of  heart,  pericardial  effusion 

and,  662 
Diphenylchlorarsin  gas,  effects,  521 
Diphosgen  gas,  effects,  522 
Diphtheria,  myocarditis  and,  679 
Diseases  of  aorta,  774 

of  bronchi,  264 

of  diaphragm,  629 

of  lungs,  303 

of  myocardium,  670 

of  pericardium,  654 

of  pleura,  572 
Dissecting  aneurism,  791 
Distention  of  heart,  677 
Distomatosis,  pulmonary,  531 
diagnosis,  533 
etiology,  531 
morbid  anatomy,  532 
physical  signs,  533 
symptoms,  533 
tuberculosis  and,  533 
Double  pneumonia,  421 
Ductus  arteriosus,  patent,  761 

Botalli,  patent,  761 
Dulness,  67 

Duroziez,  murmur  of,  249,  738 
Dust,  crushed  slag,  474,  479 

inorganic,  and  pneumoconiosis,  473 
bronchiectasis  and,  287 

organic,  475 
Dysphagia  in  tuberculosis,  341 
Dyspnea,  40 

in  intrathoracic  tumors,  549 

in  tuberculosis,  341 

non-expansive,  41 

Ear  involvement  in  influenza,  450 
Echinococcus  cyst.     See  Hydatid  disease. 
Edema,  angio-neurotic,  520 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  717 
of  lungs  in  influenza,  448 
pulmonary,  519 
acute,  520 

in  influenza,  448 
morbid  anatomy,  520 
physical  signs,  521 
symptoms,  520 
chronic,  519 
etiology,  519 
morbid  anatomy,  519 
physical  signs,  520 
symptoms,  520 
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Effort  syndrome,  180,  198,  694 
Effusion,    pericardial,    intrathoracic   tu- 
mors and,  556 
Egophony,  137 

Electrocardiogram,  normal,  185 
Electrocardiograph,  principle  of,  184 
Emboli,  air,  512 
fat,  512 
infected,  512 

aneurism  and,  793 
Embolic  phenomena  in  endocarditis,  704 
Embolism,  pulmonary,  511 
Emphysema,  489 

chronic  hypertrophic,  489 
etiology,  489 
heredity,  490 
morbid  anatomy,  491 
occupation  and,  490 
physical  signs,  493 
symptoms,  492 
compensatory,  496 

physical  signs,  497 
in  influenza,  449 
interstitial,  496 
senile,  495 
small  lunged,  495 

morbid  anatom.y,  495 
physical  signs,  495 
symptoms,  495 
subcutaneous,  563 
vesicular,  acute,  495 
vicarious,  496 
Empyema,  589 

Bacelli's  sign  in,  596 
diagnosis,  596 
diaphragm  and.  594,  642 
encapsulated,  600 
encysted,  600 
etiology,  590 
loculated,  600 

bronchiectasis  and,  295 
diagnosis,  604 
etiology,  600 ' 
morbid  anatomy,  602 
physical  signs,  604 
pneumonia  and,  604 
symptoms,  604 
tuberculosis  and,  605 
morbid  anatomy,  590 
necessitatis,  563,  593,  595 
physical  signs,  129,  594 
pulsating,  595 


Empyema,  83rmptoms,  594 
Encephalitis  following  influenza,  450 
Endocarditis,  696 
acute,  696 

chorea  and,  697 
chronic  diseases  and,  697 
etiology,  696 
infectious,  700 
cardiac  type,  705 
chronic,  707 
diagnosis,  706 
embolism  in,  701,  704 
etiology,  700 

miliary  tuberculosis  and,  386 
morbid  anatomy,  700 
•physical  signs,  705 
pyemic  form,  705 
symptoms,  703 
tuberculosis  and,  706 
typhoid  form,  705,  706 
morbid  anatomy,  697 
physical  signs,  698 
rheumatic  fever  and,  696 
symptoms,  698 
tonsillitis  and.  697 
chronic,  707,  710 

arterio-sclerosis  and,  707,  708 
chorea  and,  710 
compensation  in,  714 
congenital,  711 
decompensation  in,  714 
edema  in,  717 
etiology,  710 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  717 
goitre  and,  711 
jaundice  in,  717 
moibid  anatomy,  711 
murmurs  in,  714 
nephritis  and,  711 
pathological  physiology,  712 
rheumatic  fever  and,  710,  711 
symptoms,  716 
syphilis  and,  711 
tonsillitis  and,  710 
ulcerative,  707 
gonorrheal,  752 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  410 
malignant,  700 
neural,  703 

streptococcus,  596.     See  also  Strepto- 
coccus empyema. 
subacute  bacterial,  707 
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Endocarditis,  subacute    bacterial,  infec- 
tious, 707 
anemia  in,  709 
diagnosis,  710 
morbid  anatomy,  707 
physical  signs,  709 
symptoms,  707 
ulcerosa,  700 
Eosinophilia    in    hemorrhagic    effusions, 

605 
Epidemics  of  influenza,  439 

of  pneumonia,  403,  421 
Erj-throcytic  function,  gases  destroying, 

522 
Esophagus,  aneurism  of  aorta  and,  801 
Essential  hypertension,  788 
Ethyldichlorarsin  gas,  effects,  524 
Eustace  Smith's  sound,  254 
Eventration  of  diaphragm,  638 
Evisceration  of  diaphragm,  635 
Ewart's  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  259 
Exaggerated  breathing,  115 
Examining  cape,  21 
Exercise,    physical,    murmurs    resulting 

from,  247 
Exophthalmic    goitre,    auricular    flutter 
and,  694 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  676 
Expansion  of  chest,  unequal,  25 

of  lungs,  direction,  25 
Exj)ectoration  in  tuberculosis,  338 
Extrasystoles,  174,  190 

Fat  emboli,  512 

Fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  683 

infiltration  of  heart,  684 
Fetid  bronchitis,  296 
Fetus,  infection  of,  with  tuberculosis,  304 
Fever  in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  411 
in  tuberculosis,  328 
Fibrillation,  auricular,  177,  193,  730 
Fibrinous  bronchitis,  269 
Fibroid  phthisis,  378 
Fibrosis  of  lung,  bronchiectasis  and,  289 
syphilis  and,  537 
pulmonary,  462 

bronchiectasis  and,  469 
diagnosis,  467 
etiology,  462 
morbid  anatomy,  463 
physical  signs,  467 


Finger  nails,  curved,  564 

oyster  shell,  564 
Fingers,  clubbing  of,  564 

in  congenital  heart  disease,  757 
Fistula  in  ano  in  tuberculosis,  326 
Flatness,  69 

Flint's  murmur,  250,  733,  738 
Flutter,  auricular,  176,  196 
Foramen  ovale,  patent,  757 
Foreign  bodies,  bronchiectasis  and,  288 
fibrinous  bronchitis  and,  273 
in  air  passages,  297 

jisthmatoid  wheeze  in,  302 
diagnosis,  302 
etiology,  298 
morbid  anatomy,  298 
physical  signs,  302 
symptoms,  301 
tuberculosis  and,  302 
Fremitus,  tactile,  46 

vocal,  46 
Friction,  pleural,  53 
sound,  pericardial,  255 
pleural,  127 
Frictions,  124 

Friedliinder's  bacillus  pneumonia,  425 
diagnosis  of,  426 
etiology,  425 
morbid  anatomv,  425 
physical  signs,  426 
symptoms,  425 
Funnel  breast,  36 

Gallop  rhythm,  presystolic,  224 

protodiastolic,  225 
Galloping  consumption,  372 
Gangrene,  pulmonary,  507 

bronchiectasis  and,  295 

circumscribed,  508 

diagnosis,  510 

diffuse,  509 

etiology,  507 

morbid  anatomy,  508 

physical  signs,  510 

symptoms,  510 
Garland's  triangle,  583 
Gas  bacillus  infection  of  hemothorax,  610, 

611 
Gases,  poisonous,  521 
Gassing,  521 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, 434 
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Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in  tubercu- 
losis, 327,  335 
in  endocarditis,  717 
in  influenza,  462 
tract  in  tuberculosis,  322 
Goitre  and  enlarged  thymus,  568,  562 
chronic  endocarditis  and,  711 
exophthalmic,    auricular   flutter   and, 
694 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  676 
heart,  692 
diagnosis,  695 
morbid  anatomy,  693 
physical  signs,  694 
S3rmptoms,  693 
intrathoracic,  557 
murmurs  in,  252 
Gold  miner's  phthisis,  478 
Gonorrheal  endocarditis,  752 
Graham  Steell  murmur,  242,  674,  739 
Granular   breathing   in   tuberculosis   of 

lungs,  352 
Grippe,  440 
Grocco's  triangle,  585 
Groove,  Harrison's,  35 
Gummata  in  syphilis  of  lungs,  537 
Gunn's  vessels,  786 
Gunshot  wounds  of  chest,  608 


Hay  fever,  bronchial  asthma  and,  280 
Head's  areas,  44 

Heait,  anatomical  considerations,  153 
aneurism  of,  686 

etiology,  686 

morbid  anatomy,  687 

physical  signs,  688 

symptoms,  688 
auscultation  of,  216 
brown  atrophy  of,  684 
characteristic    percussion    outlines    in 

disease,  211 
chronic  valvular  disease  of,  710 
crunching  sound  of,  221 
decompensation,  picture  of,  250 

acidosis  in,  715 
dilatation  of,  677 

pericardial  effusion  and,  662 

physical  signs,  678 

symptoms,  678 
disease,  bronchial  asthma  and,  286 

congenital,  756 

clubbing  of  fingers  in,  757 


Heart  disease,    congenital,  hydrothorax 
and,  614 
polycythemia  in,  756 
pulmonary  infarction  and,  511 
symptoms,  678 
tuberculosis  and,  354 

hydrothorax  and,  614 
organic,  negro  and,  710 
disordered  action,  180 
distention  of,  677 
dulness,  deep,  209 

method  of  recording,  212,  213 

normal,  208 

significance  of,  210 

superficial,  209 
examination,  practical  considerations, 

260 
failing  compensation  of,  744 
fatty,  683 

degeneration  of,  683 

infiltration  of,  684 
goitre,  692.     See  also  Goitre  heart. 
hypertrophy  of,  670 

adhesive  pericarditis  and,  676 

and  dilatation  (frozen  section),  249 

arterio-eclerosis  and,  676 

athletics  and,  674 

left  ventricular,  222 

Munich  beer  heart  and,  676 

nephritis  and,  676 

pathological,  675 
physical  signs,  676 
symptoms,  676 

physiological,  674 
physical  signs,  674 
symptoms,  674 

pregnancy  and,  674 

tachycardia  and,  676 

valvular  disease  and,  675 
impulse,  199 

displacement  of,  203 
in  infancy,  140 
in  tuberculosis,  321,  357,  358 
lesions,  congenital,  electrocardiograph 

in,  189 
Mimich  beer,  676 
murmurs,  226 

functional,  246 
muscular  tonicity  of,  678 
normal  impulse,  202 

outlines,  214 

position,  153 

rhythm,  170 
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Heart,  percussion,  206 
position,  200 

in  pericardial  effusion,  259 
posterior  view,  100,  101 
soldier's,  180,  198 
sounds,  216 

acoustics  of,  218 
changes  in  pitch,  223 
disproportion  of,  221 
in  children,  143 
individual  variation  of,  220 
intensity,  228 

origin  and  character  of,  216 
production,  219 
reduplication  of,  223 
rhythm  of,  224 
syphilis  of,  689 
diagnosis,  692 
morbid  anatomy,  689 
symptoms,  690 
thyrotoxic,  692 
uterine  myomata  and,  695 
valves,  anatomic  relations,  154 
valvular  lesions,  combined,  712 
Heart-block,  173,  193 
Hematoma  of  pleura,  607 
Hemorrhage,  retinal,  in  essential  hyper- 
tension, 789 
Hemopericardium,  657 
Hemoptysis,  causes,  325 
in  aneurism  of  aorta,  803 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  324,  339 
Hemothorax,  607 
diagnosis,  612 
etiology,  607 

gas  bacillus  infection  of,  610 
infection,  610 
non-traumatic,  607 
physical  signs,  610 
symptoms,  609 
traumatic,  608 
X-ray  examination,  611 
Hemorrhagic  pleural  effusions,  605 
Heredity,  tuberculosis  and,  306 
Hernia,  diaphragmatic,  635 
of  lungs,  562 

subcutaneous  emphysema  and,  563 
Herpes  zoster  in  tuberculosis,  337 
Hiccough,  609,  633 

Hoarseness,  tuberculosis  and,  326,  340 
Hodgkin's  disease,  intrathoracic  tumor 
and,  556 


Hydatid  disease,  528 
diagnosis,  530 
etiology,  528 

malignant  tumor  and,  531 
morbid  anatomy,  528 
of  lungs,  528 
of  pleura,  528 
physical  signs,  530 
pleural  effusion  and,  531 
symptoms,  529 
tuberculosis  and,  531 
Hydropericardium,  658 
Hydropneumothorax,  disappearance,  621 

physical  signs,  128 
Hydrothorax,  135,  614 
azygos  vein  and,  615 
compression  of  lung  in,  122 
etiology,  614 
frozen  section  of,  245 
heart  disease  and,  614 
morbid  anatomy,  614 
physical  signs,  617 
pulmonary  veins  and,  616 
symptoms,  616 
Hyperesthesia,  cutaneous,  44 

in  tuberculosis,  337 
Hypernephroma  of  lungs,  543 
Hyperpiesis  of  Allbutt,  788 
Hyperresonance,  67 
Hypertension,  166 
essential,  788 

chronic  nephritis  and,  789 
etiology,  789 

retinal  hemorrhage  in,  789 
symptoms,  789 
Hypertrophic   pulmonary  osteo-arthiop- 

athy,  567 
Hypertrophy,   left   ventricular,   prepon- 
derating, 187 
of  heart,  670 
of  lungs,  496 
Hypostatic  congestion,  517 
Hypotension,    Jacquet    cardiosphygmo- 
graph,  165 

Imperforate  ventricular  septum,  760 
Indian,  tuberculosis  and,  306 
Infant,  chest  of,  144,  145 

physical  findings  in,  138 
Infarction,  pulmonary,  424,  511 

air  emboli  and,  512 

diagnosis,  515 
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Infarction,  etiology,  511 

fat  emboli  and,  512 

foreign  material  and,  512 

heart  disease  and,  511 

infected  emboli  and,  512 

malignant  disease  and,  516 

morbid  anatomy,  512 

phlebitis  and,  511 

physical  signs,  515 

pneumonia  and,  516 

symptoms,  514 

tuberculosis  and,  515 
Infections,  tuberculosis  and,  308 
Infective  endocarditis,  acute,  700 
Influenza,  439 

abscess  of  lung  in,  450 
age  incidence,  441 
atypical  pneumonia  in,  448 
bacteriology,  442 
bronchiectasis  in,  459 
bronchopneumonia  in,  446,  454 

hemorrhagic  type,  448 

interstitial  type,  447 

physical  findings,  456 
catarrhal  colds  and,  440 
complications,  457 
diagnosis,  462 
ear  involvement  in,  450 
edema  of  lungs  in,  448 
emphysema  in,  449 
encephalitis  following,  450 
epidemics  of,  439 
etiology,  440 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  462 
hyaline  degeneration  of  rectus  abdom- 
inis in,  450 
in  pregnancy,  441 
incubation  period,  440 
lobar  pneumonia  in,  457 
lung  abscess  in,  459 
meningitis  in,  450 
morbid  anatomy,  443 
morbidity,  441 
mortality  rate,  441 
myocarditis  and,  680 
neuritis  after,  461 
nervous  manifestations  after,  461 
pericardial  involvement  in,  450 
Pfeiflfer's  bacillus  in,  442 
physical  signs,  454 
pleural  effusions  in,  457 

involvement,  450 


Influenza,  pneumonia   in,  relaxed  form, 
448 
relapse  in,  453 
sequels,  457 

sinus  involvement  in,  450 
symptoms,  451 
transmission,  441 
tuberculosis  following,  460 
upper  respiratory  tract  involvement, 
460 
Ingestion,  tuberculosis  by,  304 
Inhalation  pneumonia,  404 

tuberculosis  from,  304 
Inhibition  of  diaphragm,  632 
Innominate  artery,  aneurism  of,  817 
Insanitary    conditions    and    pneumonia, 
403 
surroundings  and  tuberculosis,  307 
Inspection,  general,  19 
in  circulator}'  disease,  151 
of  chest,  17,  20 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurisy  and,  588 
Intermittent  claudication,  757 
Interstitial  pneumonia,  462 
Interventricular  septum,  patulous,  252 
Intrathoracic  goitre,  557 
tumors,  516,  528,  542 
aneurism  and,  556 
bronchitis  and,  554 
constitutional  symptoms  in,  550 
cough  in,  549 
diagnosis,  553 
dyspnea  in,  549 
etiology,  542 
expectoration  in,  549 
Hodgkin's  disease  and,  556 
inflammation  of  limgs  and,  554 
leukemia  and,  556 
morbid  anatomy,  544 
onset  in,  549 
pain  in,  550 

pericardial  effusion  and,  556 
physical  signs,  552 
pleural  effusion  and,  554 
pressure  symptoms,  550 
primary,  542,  545 
secondary,  543,  547,  552 
symptoms,  549 
tuberculosis  and,  553 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  tuberculosis,  366 
Irrespirable  gases,  521 
Irritable  heart  of  soldiers,  180,  198 
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Ischio-rectal  abscess  in  tuberculosis,  326 
fossa  in  tuberculosis,  322 

Jaundice  in  chronic  endocarditis,  717 

in  tuberculosis,  336 
Jugular  veins,  pulsation  in,  745 

Kidneys  in  tuberculosis,  323 
Knock,  pericardial,  257 
Kopp's  asthma,  559 
Kronig's  isthmus,  349 
Kussmaul's  breathing,  715 
Kyphoscoliosis,  31,  40 

Lacri VIATOR  gases,  effects,  521 
La  grippe,  440 
Larval  pneumonia,  420 
Laryngeal  nerve  in  aneurism  of  aorta,  801 
paralysis  of  recurrent,  728,  734 

sounds,  111 
Laryngitis,  ulcerative,  streptococcus  em- 
pyema and,  598 
Larv'nx  in  tuberculosis,  322 

syphilis  of,  534 
Leukemia,  intrathoracic  tumors  and,  556 
Litten's  phenomenon,  29 
Liver,  examination  of,  by  palpation,  52 

pericardial  pseudo-cirrhosis  of,  669 
Lobar  pneumonia,  402 

in  influenza,  457 
Louis'  law  in  tuberculosis,  328 
Lung-irritating  gases,  effects,  522 
Lungs,  abscess  of,  498 

amount  of  air  in,  94 

anatomic  considerations,  74 

aneurism  of  aorta  and,  802 

apices,  expansion  of,  102 
percussion  of,  98 

atelectasis  of,  126 

atrophy  of,  495 

auscultation  of,  106 

border  in  pneumothorax,  628 

brown  induration  of,  728 

calcification  of,  471 

carcinoma  of,  542 

cirrhosis  of,  462 

collapse  of,  425 

compression  of,  and  bronchiectasis,  288 
in  children,  146 

diseases  of,  303 

examination  of,  19 

gangrene  of,  507 

53 


Lungs,  gangrene  of,  bronchiectasis  and, 
295 

hernia  of,  562 

hydatid  disease  of,  528 

hypernephroma  of,  metastases  in,  543 

hypertrophy  of,  496 

infarction  of,  511 

inferior  margin  of,  100 

inflammatory  conditions  of  uncertain 
etiology,  469 

lobes  of,  in  relation  to  chest  wall,  77 

mahgnant  deciduoma  in,  543 
disease  of,  516,  542,  588 

mycotic  infections  of,  388 

normal  shape  of,  75 

poisonous  gases  and,  521 

practical   considerations   in   examina- 
tion, 146 

reflexes,  73 

sarcoma  of,  543 

superior  margin  of,  98 

syphilis  of,  536 

traction  of,  105 

tuberculosis  of,  303 

vital  capacity,  27 
Lymph  nodes  in  children,  370 

tracheo-bronchial,    tuberculosis    of, 
371 


Malaise  in  tuberculosis,  334 
Malaria,  tuberculosis  of  lungs  and,  328 
Malignant  deciduoma  of  lungs,  543 

disease  of  lungs,  516,  542,  588 
hemorrhagic  effusions  and,  606 
of  mediastinum,  543 
of  pleura,  543,  547,  588 

endocarditis,  700 

tumor,  hydatid  disease  and,  531 
Marital  infection  in  tuberculosis,  304 
Massive  pneumonia,  421 
Measles,  acute  bronchitis  and,  267 

streptococcus  empyema  and,  596 

whooping  cough  and,  279 
Mediastinal  tumor,   aneurism   of  aorta 

and,  813 
Mediastino-pericarditis,  666 
Mediastinum,  benign  tumors  of,  547 

dermoid  cyst  of,  552 

malignant  disease  of,  543 

middle  view  of,  203 

tumors  of,  543 
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Mincn'  pfatlnii,  fi3 
Mitral 
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(linicnMia  of,  724 
atinloffr,  717 
mnrtiid  aiuttomy,  720 
iriumiiif,  243 

pntholfjitic  ptirnoIoKr.  720 
|)liyBical  signs,  722 
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r  In.  723 
mpUims,  721 
ilnirtion.  cheat  deformity 

mtirfniif  of.  235 
rniiiiritiutinn,  717 
Hlnnusiii,  72S 

aiiKiirisin  and,  734 
of  nortAaod,  813 

ntiricillar  librilUtion  in,  730 
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(lintiiiiMiia,  733 
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of  mitral  insufficiency.  331 

obnnietion.  235 
of  pobnonan-  injufficieney,  241 

etenons,  240 
of  rdatiTe  insafficiencj-,  723 
of  trimapid  insufficienev,  238 

rtenoids.  240 
pleuro-pericardial  frictioa,  658 
presystolic,  731 
puimonarj'  s.vstolic,  723 
result  of  pereiatent  thymus,  254 
Roger's,  252,  761 
special  varieties  of,  249 
subclavian,  354 
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Murmurs,  systolic,  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
738 
in  aortitis,  788 
in  mitral  stenosis,  732 
Traube's,  250 

valvular,  dififerentiation,  250 
vascular,  252 
venous,  253 
Muscles,  rigidity  of,  in  tuberculosis,  345 
Mustard  gas,  effects,  523 
Mycotic  aneurisms,  793 

infections  of  lungs,  388 
Myocardial  changes  due  to  syphilis,  689 
Myocarditis,  679 
acute,  626 

coronary  thrombosis  and,  680,   681 
diagnosis,  682 
diphtheria  and,  679 
etiology,  679 
influenza  and,  680 
interstitial,  680 
morbid  anatomy,  680 
physical  signs,  681 
rheumatic  fever  and,  679 
suppurative,  680 
sjrmptoms,  681 
syphilis  and,  680 
typhoid  fever  and,  680 
chronic,  682 
acidosis  in,  685 
diagnosis,  686 
etiology,  682 
fatty,  683 
fibrous,  683 
morbid  anatomy,  683 
physical  signs,  685 
symptoms,  684 
Myocardium,  abscess  of,  680 
diseases  of,  670 
interstitial  changes  in,  680 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of,  680 
Myomata,  uterus,  heart  and,  695 


Nails,  finger,  curved,  564 

oyster  shell,  564 
Negro,  organic  heart  disease  and,  710 

tuberculosis  and,  306 
Nephritis,  chronic,  essential  hypertension 
and,  789 
endocarditis  and,  711 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  676 


Nervous    symptoms    in    broncho-pneu- 
monia, 435 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  414 

system  in  tuberculosis,  337 
Neuralgia,  intercostal,  pleurisy  and,  588 
Neuritis  following  influenza,  461 
Neurocirculatory  asthenia,  180,  198 
Neurasthenia,  tuberculosis  and,  334 
Night  sweats  in  tuberculosis,  335 
Nitric  acid  fumes,  effects,  525 

oxid  gas,  effects,  524 
Nitrogen  gas,  effects,  524 
Nitrous  acid  fumes,  effects,  522 
Normal  percussion  findings,  95 

Occupation,  lobar  pneumonia  and,  405 
tuberculosis  and,  308 

Oliver's  sign,  807 

Ophthalmoscope  in  arterio-sclerosis,  786 

Orthodiagraph,  214 

Orthopercussion,  207 

Orthopnea,  41 

Osteo-arthropathy,  hypertrophic  pulmo- 
nary, 567 

Overtones,  54,  57 

Oyster  shell  finger  nails,  564 

Pain  in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 

in  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  340 

pleural,  45 

reflex,  44 
Palpation  of  abdomen,  52 

of  chest,  43 

of  precordium,  199 

of  pulse,  157 
Paralysis  of  diaphragm,  633 

of  laryngeal  nerve  by  aneurism,  801 

of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  729,  734 
Pararrhythmia,  171 
Patent  ductus  arteriosus,  761 

foramen  ovale,  757 
Pathologic  hypertrophy  of  heart,  675 
Pectoriloquy,  134 

whispered,  in  children,  142 
Percussion,  auscultatory,  92 

depth  of  penetration,  84 

dulness,  due  to  full  stomach,  99 

history,  64 

in  infants,  138 

methods,  80 

of  heart,  206 

of  lungs,  normal  variations,  95 
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Percussion,  outline   of  ;^heart  in  disease, 

211 
purpose,  87 
resistance,  88 
results,  80,  82 
sounds,  effect  of  spinal  curvature  on,  94 

conditions  modifying,  93 

special,  73 
special  varieties,  90 
technic,  89 
theory  of,  64 
threshold,  90 
Percutaneous  tuberculin  test,  367 
Pericardial  effusion,  214,  657 

cardiac  dilatation  and,  662 

diagnosis,  662 

displacement  of  heart  by,  204 

frozen  section  of,  249 

intrathoracic  tumors  and,  556 
knock,  257 

morbid  anatomy,  658 

physical  signs,  659 

pulsus  paradoxus  in,  659 

Rotch's  sign  in.  660 

sjrmptoms,  658 
pseudo-cirrhosis  of  liver,  669 
Pericarditis,  acute  fibrinous,  653 
diagnosis,  656 
etiology,  653 
morbid  anatomy,  654 
physical  signs,  655 
symptoms,  654 
adhesive,  260,  663 

Broadbent's  sign,  667 

Flint's  murmur  in,  733 

hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  676 

morbid  anatomy,  664 

pathological  physiology,  666 

physical  signs,  667 

symptoms,  667 

systolic  retraction  of  interspaces  in, 
667 

varieties,  664 
friction  sound  in,  255 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  409 
mediastino-,  666 
serofibrinous,  illustration,  250 
suppurative,    streptococcus    empyema 

and,  598 
tuberculous,  653,  656,  657 
with  effusion,  258 

frozen  section  of,  257 


Pericarditis    with    effusion,    position  of 

heart  in,  258 
Pericardium,  diseases  of,  653 

in  influenza,  450 
Peritonitis,  subphrenic,  646 
Pernicious  endocarditis,  700 
Peroxid  gas,  effects,  524 
Pertussis.     See  Whooping  cough. 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus  in  influenza,  442 
Phenyl-carbylamin  chlorid   gas,   effects. 

525 
Phlebitis,  pulmonary  gangrene  and,  511 
Phlebogram,  normal,  170 
Phosgen  gas,  effects,  522 
Phrenic  nerve  in  aneurism,  801 

wave,  29 
Phthisis.     See  also  Tybercido^is  of  lungs. 
Physical  signs  as  affected  by  posture,  108 

graphic  records  of,  147,  148 
Physiologic  hypertrophy  of  heart,  674 
Physiology  of  diaphragm,  630 
Pick's  disease,  669 
Pigeon  breast,  36 
Pitch  of  heart  sounds,  223 

of  sound,  59 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  572 
hematoma  of,  607 
hydatid  disease  of,  528 
inflammation   of,   and   bronchiectasis, 

289 
malignant  disease  of,  543,  547,  588 
thickening  of,  589 
Pleural  effusion,  574,  577 
atelectasis  and,  489 
breath  sounds  in,  117 
cholesterol  in,  575 
diagnosis,  588 
diaphragm  and,  642 
exploratory  puncture  in,  587 
Grocco's  triangle  in,  585 
hemorrhagic,  605 

asthenic  conditions  and,  606 
eosinophilia  in,  605 
idiopathic,  607 
malignant  disease  and,  606 
thoracentesis  and,  607 
tuberculosis  and,  606 
hydatid  disease  and,  531 
in  children,  143 
in  influenza,  450,  457 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  554 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  423 
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Pleural  effusion,  malignant  disease  and, 
588 
movable  dulne^s  in,  584 
physical  signs,  580 

after  absorption,  587 
pneumothorax  and,  628 
pressure  effects  of,  576 
pain,  45 

space,  obliteration  of,  in  tuberculosis, 
320 
Pleurisy,  572 
chronic,  589 
cough  in,  577 
diagnosis,  588 
diaphragmatic,  580 
dry,  578 

physical  signs,  578 
etiology  of,  572 
fibrinous,  573,  579 

physical  signs,  579 
intercostal  neuralgia  and,  588 
malignant  disease  and,  5HS 
morbid  anatomy,  573 
pain  in,  577 
physical  signs,  578 
pleurodynia  and,  588 
.   pneumonia  and,  588 
purulent,  589 
respirations  in,  577 
serofibrinous,  574 
serous,  574 
symptoms,  577 
tuberculosis  and,  326,  572 
with  effusion,  574,  577 
Pleuritic  friction  rub  in'tuberculosis,  356 
I^leurodynia,  588 

pleurisy  and,  588 
I^leuro-pericardial  friction,  656 
F*lexor  and  pleximeter,  81 
I^neumococcus,  types,  405 
^Pneumoconiosis,  472 
diagnosis,  484 
dust,  inorganic,  and,  473 

organic,  and,  475 
etiology,  473 

macroscopic  changes  in,  478 
microscopic  changes  in,  477 
morbid  anatomy,  476 
physical  signs,  481 
symptoms,  480 
tuberculosis  and,  476 
X-ray  examination,  482 


Pneumonia,  abortive,  420 
acute  bronchitis  and,  267 
apex,  421 
aspiration,  430 
asthenic,  420 
bfionchiectasis  and,  288 
broncho-,  428 
central,  421 
chronic,  462,  469 
creeping,  421 
double,  421 
epidemic,  421 
Friedlahder's  bacillus,  425 
in  alcoholic  subjects,  420 
in  children,  421 
in  influenza,  atypical,  448 

lobar,  457 

relaxed,  448 
interstitial,  462 
larval,  420 
lobar,  402 

aspiration,  404 

associated  lesions  in,  409 

atelectasis  and,  425 

bacteriology,  405 

blood  in,  414 

blood-pressure  in,  417 

broncho-pneumonia  and,  423 

chronic  diseases  and,  404 

clinical  varieties,  420 

collapse  in,  420 

cough  in,  413 

crepitant  r&les  in,  417 

crepitus  redux  in,  418 

crisis  in,  415 

diagnosis,  422 

digestive  symptoms,  415 

endocarditis  and,  410 

epidemics,  413 

etiology,  412 

fever  in,  411 

gray  hepatization  and,  417 

in  children,  421 

inhalation,  404 

insanitary  conditions  and,  403 

loculatcd  empyema  and,  604 

meningitis  and,  410,  425 

morbid  anatomy,  407 

nervous  symptoms  in,  414 

pericarditis  and,  409 

personal  conditions  and,  404 

physical  signs,  416 
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Pneumonia,  lobar,  pleurisy  and,  588 

pneumonic  phthisis  and,  378 

post-operative,  404 

previous  attacks,  404 

pulmonary  congestion  and,  424 
infarction  and,  424,  516 

red  hepatization  and,  407 

resolution  of,  408 

respiratory  symptoms,  413 

seasonal  incidence,  403 

site  of  disease,  409 

skin  in,  415 

sputum  in,  414 

stage  of  engorgement,  407 
of  resolution,  419 

symptoms,  420 

trauma  and,  404 

tuberculosis  and,  333 

tuberculous  pneumonia  and,  423 

typhoid  fever  and,  425 

urine  in,  415 

X-ray  findings  in,  422 
massive,  421 
postoperative,  421 
secondary,  422 
senile,  420 
subacute,  469 
terminal,  420 
tuberculous,  377,  423 
typhoid,  420 
wandering,  421 
Pneumonic  phthisis,  377,  423 

diagnosis,  378 

lobar  pneumonia  and,  378 

morbid  anatomy,  377 

physical  signs,  378 

symptoms,  377 
Pneumonocele,  562 
Pneumopericardium,  662 
diagnosis,  664 
etiology,  662 
mill  wheel  sounds  in,  664 
morbid  anatomy,  663 
physical  signs,  663 
symptoms,  663 
Pneumothorax,  617 

characteristic  signs,  625 
coin  test  in,  625 
diagnosis,  628 
etiology,  618 
insidious  onset,  623 
localized,  disappearance,  621 


Pneumothorax,  localized,  interlobar,  627 

lung  border  in,  628 

metallic  tinkle  in,  624 

morbid  anatomy,  618 

partial,  625 

physical  signs,  622 

pleural  effusion  and,  628 

recurrence,  622 

spontaneous,  622 

succussion  splash  in,  624 

symptoms,  622 

tuberculosis  and,  618 

tuberculous  cavity  and,  628 
Poisonous  gases,  521 
after-effects,  525 
bronchiolitis  fibrosa  obliterans  and, 

275 
effects  of,  on  respiratory  tract,  521 
in  civil  life,  525 
in  warfare,  521 
Polycythemia  in  congenital  heart  disease, 
756 

in  tricuspid  stenosis,  751 
Post-operative  pneumonia,  404,  421 
Posture,  influence  of,  on  physical  signs, 
108 

in  physical  examination,  21 
Potain's  sign  in  aortitis,  775 
Potter's  phthisis,  474 
Pregnancy,  heart  in,  674 

influenza  in,  441 

tuberculosis  and,  308 
Presystolic  murmur,  731 

thrill,  730 
Pretuberculous  children,  371 
Pseudo-angina,  771 
Pseud o-chylous  fluid,  613 
Psittacosis,  427 

diagnosis,  428 

etiology,  427 

morbid  anatomy,  428 

physical  signs,  428 

symptoms,  428 
Puerperal  period,  tuberculosis  and,  309 
Pulmonary  abscess,  498 

actinomycosis,  392 

apoplexy,  511 

artery,  atresia  of,  757 

rupture  of  aneurism  into,  817 

aspergillosis,  400 

blastomycosis,  395 

congestion,  424,  516 
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Pulmonary  abscess,  distomatosis,  531 
edema,  518 
embolism,  511 
fibrosis,  462 
gangrene,  507 
infarct,  424,  511 
insufficiency,  241,  752 

diagnosis,  753 

etiology,  752 

gonorrhea  and,  752 

mitral  stenosis  and,  752 

morbid  anatomy,  752 

pathologic  physiology,  752 

physical  signs,  753 

symptoms,  753 
osteo-arthropathy,    acromegaly   and, 
571 

clubbing  of  fingers  and,  571 

diagnosis,  571 

etiology,  568 

morbid  anatomy,  568 

symptoms,  570 
sporotrichosis,  401 
stenosis,  754 

congenital,  757 

diagnosis,  755 

etiology,  754 

morbid  anatomy,  754 

murmur  of,  240 

pathologic  physiology,  754 

physical  signs,  754 

symptoms,  754 
streptothricosis,  389 
symptoms  of  trichiniasis,  641 
systolic  murmurs,  723 
tension,  changes  in,  93 
tuberculosis.    See  Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 
veins,  hydrothorax  and,  616 
Pulsation,  epigastric,  202 

of  aneurism,  807 
Pulse,  alternation  of,  178,  196 
arterial,  normal,  159 
bigeminal,  160 
character,  157 
dicrotic,  160 
equality,  159 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 
intermittent,  175 
irregularities,  170,  190 
palpation,  157 
paradoxic,  160 
rate,  158 


Pulse,  tension,  158 

tracings,  interpretation,  169 

venous,  normal,  166 

volume,  158 

water-hammer,  160,  737 
Pulsus  altemans,  178,  196 

bisferiens,  160 

irregularis  perpetuus,  730 

paradoxus,  659 
Purpura  in  tuberculosis,  336 
Putrid  bronchitis,  296 
Pyemic  form  of  endocarditis,  655 
Pyopneumothorax  subphrenicus,  646,  651 
Pyothorax,  589 

Rachitic  chest,  33 
Mies,  124 

latent,  127 

significance,  127 
Rectus  abdominis,  hyaline  degeneration 

of,  in  infiuenza,  450 
Recurrent  pneumothorax,  622 
Reduplication  of  heart  sounds,  223 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  734 

mitral,  717 

pulmonary,  752 

tricuspid,  743 
Relapse  in  lobar  pneumonia,  420 
Resistance,  sense  of,  88 
Resolution,  stage  of,  in  lobar  pneumonia, 

408,  419 
Resonance,  60 

percussion,  66 

vocal,  132 
Resonators,  57 
Respiration,  Biot's,  42 

Cheyne-Stokes,  42 

effect  of,  on  heart  murmurs,  248 

pressure  changes  during,  105 

rate,  28 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 

restricted,  41 

type,  27 
Respiratory  sounds.  111 

symptoms  in  lobar  pneumonia,  413 

tract,  poisonous  gases  and,  521 
syphilis  of,  534 
Retinal  arteries  in  arterio-sclerosis,  786 

hemorrhage  in  essential  hypertension, 
789 
Rheumatic   fever,    chronic   endocarditis 
and,  710,  711 
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Rheumatic  fever,  endocarditis  and,  696 

myocarditis  and,  679 
Roentgen  ray.     See  X-ray, 
Roger's  murmur,  252,  761 
Rotch's  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  258, 

660 
Rupture  of  aneurism,  817 

of  aorta,  818 

Sarcoma  of  lung,  543 

Scoliosis,  effect  of,  in  percussion,  93 

Scurvy,  diaphragm  in,  649 

Secondary  pneumonia,  422 

Senile  pneumonia,  420 

Septic  endocarditis,  700 

Serositis,  multiple,  669 

Sex,  effect  of,  on  percussion  of  chest,  102 

Shock,  diastolic,  202 

Shoddy  fever,  475 

Siderosis,  474 

Silicosis,  473 

Sinus  arrhythmia,  172 

Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  810 

Skin,  hyperesthesia  of,  44 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  433 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  415 

in  tuberculosis,  336 

lesions  in  blastomycosis,  396 
Skoda's  veiled  puff,  294 
Slag  dust,  474,  479 
Sneezing,  diaphragm  and,  633 
Soldiers'  heart,  180,  198,  694 
Sound,  absorption  of,  60 

analysis,  58 

cracked  pot,  70 

diffusion,  60 

percussion,  64 

qualities,  58 

reflection,  60 

thoracic,  origin  of,  60 
Sounds,  arterial,  253 
Spasm  of  diaphragm,  633 

tonic,  of  diaphragm,  633 
Spes  phthisica,  337 
Sphygmograph,  167 
Sphygmomanometer  in  arterio-sclerosis, 

786 
Spine,  curvature  of,  31,  40 
Spirochetal  bronchitis,  273 
Spleen,  percussion  dulness,  97 
Sporotrichosis,  pulmonary,  401 
diagnosis,  402 


Sporotrichosis,  etiology,  401 
morbid  anatomy,  401 
symptoms,  402 
Sputum  in  bronchiectasis,  292 

examination  of,  in  tuberculosis,  364 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  414 
m  malignant  disease  of  lungs,  549 
in  pulmonary  abscess,  504 
Stenosis,  aortic,  739 
mitral,  725 
pulmonary,  754 
tricuspid,  263,  747 
Sternutator  gases,  effects,  521 
Stethoscope,  109 
Streptococcus  empyema,  596 
abscess  of  lungs  and,  598 
diagnosis,  599 
etiology,  596 
measles  and,  596 
morbid  anatomy,  597 
physical  signs,  598 
suppurative  pericarditis- and,'598 
symptoms,  598 
Streptothricosis,  pulmonary,  389 
cutaneous  test  for,  392 
diagnosis,  392 
etiology,  390 
morbid  anatomy,  391 
physical  signs,  391 
sputum  in,  392 
symptoms,  391 
Streptothrix,  365 
Subclavian  murmurs,  252,  354 
Subcostal  angle,  inspiratory  angle,  26 
Subcutaneous  tuberculin  test,  366 
Subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  646 
abdominal  signs,  650 
diagno?LS,  652 
etiology,  646 
gas-containing,  647,  651 

signs  in,  651 
morbid  anatomy,  647 
physical  signs,  649 
simple,  646 
thoracic  signs,  649 
infliimmation,  647 
pyopneumothorax,  651 
Subphrenic  abscess,  646 

peritonitis,  646 
Substernal  sounds,  221 
Succussion  splash,  130,  255 
in  pneumothorax,  624 
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Surpalite  gas,  effects,  522 
Sympathetic  nerves  in  aneurism,  801 
Syndrome,  effort,  180,  198,  694 
Syphilis,  bronchiectasis  and,  288 
chronic  aortitis  and,  781 
endocarditis  and,  711 
myocardial  changes  in,  689 
myocarditis  and,  680 
of  bronchi,  535 
of  larynx,  534 
of  lungs,  536 
acquired,  537 
catarrh  and,  538 
congenital,  537 
diagnosis,  541 
fibroid  induration  in.  537 
gummata  in,  537 
morbid  anatomy,  536 
physical  signs,  539 
symptoms,  538 
tuberculosis  and,  541 
types,  540 
of  respiratory  tract,  534 
of  trachea,  535 
Syphilitic  aortitis,  776 

myocarditis  and,  682 
Systolic  murmur  in  aortic   insufficiency, 
738 
in  aortitis,  788 
in  mitral  stenosis,  732 
pulmonar>%  723 
retraction  of  interspaces,  667 

Tachycardia,  158 

hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  676 

in  hyperthyroidism,  693 

paroxysmal,  176,  197 
Teleoroentgenography,  215,  675 
Temperature  in  tuberculosis,  328 

inverted,  332 
Terminal  pneumonia,  420 
Thoracentesis,  hemorrhagic  effusion  and, 

607 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurism  of,  791 
Threshing  fever,  475 
Thrill,  204 

in  aneurism,  806 

presystolic,  730 

systolic,  in  aortic  stenosis,  742 
Thymic  tracheostenosis,  557 
Th>Tnus,  76 

enlarged,  557 


Thymus,  enlarged,  adenoids  and,  558 

diagnosis,  562 

etiology,  558 

goitre  and,  558,  562 

Kopp's  asthma  and,  559 

morbid  anatomy,  558 

physical  signs,  560 

symptoms,  559 
evolution  of,  557 
function  of,  558 
murmurs  due  to,  254 
position,  138,  139,  140 
Thyroid  gland  in  tuberculosis,  343  . 
Thyrotoxic  heart,,  692 
Toes,  clubbing  of,  564 
Tonsillitis,  chronic  endocarditis  and,  710 

endocarditis  and,  697 
Trachea  in  aneurism,  802 
syphilis  of,  535 

diagnosis,  536 

morbid  anatomy,  535 

physical  signs,  536 

symptoms,  535 
Tracheal  tugging  in  aneurism,  807 
Tracings,  sphygmographic,  166 
Traube's  double  sound,  250,  738 

semilunar  space,  96,  99 
Trauma,  pneumonia  and,  404 
Trichiniasis,  diaphragm  and,  641 

pulmonary  symptoms,  641 
Tricuspid  insufficiency,  743 

diagnosis,  747 

morbid  anatomy,  744 

murmur  of,  238 

organic,  743 

pathologic  physiology,  744 

physical  signs,  745 

pulsation  of  jugulars  in,  745 

relative,  743 

symptoms,  745 
stenosis,  263,  747 

diagnosis,  751 

etiology,  747 

morbid  anatomy,  748 

murmur  of,  240 

pathologic  physiology,  749 

physical  signs,  751 

polycythemia  in,  751 

symptoms,  761 
Triraethylchloroforminate    gas,     effects, 

522 
Tubercle  bacillus,  virulence  of,  305 


rulierculosia,  latent,  cardiac  syi 

694 
miliary,  379 

endocarditis  and,  706 

etiology,  379 

malignaDt  eodocarditia  and,  386  I 

meningeal  form,  387 

morbid  anatomy,  381 

pulmonary  form.  386 

Bymptoms,  382 

typhoid  fever  and,  385 
form,  384 
of  lungs,  303 

abscess  of  lung  and,  5IX> 

acute,  372 
colds  and,  326 

aneurism  of  aorta  and,  769,  813 
arrested,  diagnosis,  363 
arthritis  in,  338 
auscultation  in,  351 
blood  presHure  in,  336 
blood-streaked  sputum  in,  324  ' 

bronchiectasiB  and,  288,  294,  321 
cardiac  phenouiena  in,  353 
cardio-respiratory  murmurs,  254,  353 
oardio-vasoular  symptoms,  336 
Oftvity  in,  signs  of,  359 
chills  in,  333 
chronic,  303 

diseases  and,  308 

in  children,  physical  signs,  369 
symptoms,  369 

in  early  !ife,  368 
clubbing  of  fingers  In,  343 
coal  mjners'.  472 
oog-wheol  breathing  in,  353 
constitutional  symptoms,  328 
cough  in,  338 
deformity  of  chest  in,  321 
dextrocardia  in,  764  ' 

diagnosis,  363 
diaphragm  in,  642,  646 
diarrhea  in,  336 
diazo  reaction  in.  337 
distomatosis,  pulmonary,  and,  533 
dysphagia  in,  341  , 

dyspnea  in,  341 

etiology,  303  ' 

examination  of  sputum  in,  364 
expectoration  in,  338 
feeble  breathing  in,  352  ' 


Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  fever  in,  328 
fibroid.  378 
fistula  in  ano  and,  326 
florida,  372 

following  influenza,  460 
I  foreign   bodies  in 


gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  327,  335 

gold  miners",  474,  478 
granular  breathing  in,  361 
heart  in,  321 

disease  and,  354 
hemoptysis  in,  324,  339 
hemorrhagic  eSuaion  in,  605 
heredity  and,  306 
herpes  zoster  in,  337 
history,  323 
hoarseness  in,  326,  340 

hydatid  disease  and,  531 
hyperesthesia  in,  337 
Indian  and,  306 
infection  by  inhalation,  304 

by  ingestion,  304 

localizetl,  304 

of  fetus,  304 
influence  of  age  in,  310 
insanitary  surroundings  and,  307 
inspection  in,  237 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  553 
iodide  of  potassium  in,  366 
ischio-rectal  abscess  and,  326 

fossa  in,  322 
jaundice  in,  336 
kidneys  in,  323 
Krdnig's  isthmus  in,  349 
larynx  in,  322 

location  of  primary  focus,  317 
loculated  empyema  and,  605 
loss  of  weight  in,  334 
I^uis'  law  in,  328 
malaise  in,  334 
malaria  and,  328 

mahgnant  disease  of  lungs  and,  553 
marital  infection  in,  304 
meninges  in,  323 

menstrual  function  in,  327,  330,  338 
mensuration  in,  346 
mental  attitude  in,  337 
mitral  st«nasis  and,  729,  734 
morbid  anatomy,  310 
negro  and,  306 
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Tuberculosis  of  lungs,   nervous  system 

in,  337 
neurasthenia  and,  334 
night  sweats  in,  335 
occupation  and,  308 
onset  of,  abrupt,  324 

insidious,  326 
pain  in,  340 
palpation  in,  345 
percussion  in,  348 
physical  signs,  120,  341 
pleural  space  in,  320 
pleurisy  in,  326,  572 
pneumoconiosis  and,  476 
pneumothorax  in,  618,  628 
pregnancy  and,  308 
prolonged  expiration  in,  352 
puerperal  period  and,  308 
pulmonary  infarction  and,  515 
purpura  in,  336 
r&les  in,  353 
reinfection  in,  306 
resistance  to,  305 
rigidity  of  muscles  in,  345 
second  stage,  354 
skin  in,  336 
symptoms,  323 

subjective,  338 
syphilis  of  lungs  and,  541 
third  stage,  356  < 

physical  signs,  356 
th>Toid  gland  in,  343 
typhoid  fever  and,  327 
urine  in,  337 
virulence  of,  305 
vocal  resonance  in,  353 
wavy  breathing  in,  353 
white  races  and,  306 
whooping  cough  and,  279 
Williams'  diaphragmatic  sign  in,  350 
with  retraction,  225 
X-ray  diagnosis,  367 
of  tracheo-bronchial  lymph  nodes,  371 

diagnosis,  372 

physical  signs,  371 

symptoms,  371 
Tuberculin  tests,  366 
conjunctival,  367 
cutaneous,  366 
Moro,  367 
percutaneous,  367 
von  Pirquet,  366 
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Tuberculin  tests,  subcutaneous,  366 
Tuberculous    broncho-pneumonia,    372, 
438 
meningitis,  387 
etiology,  337 
morbid  anatomy,  387 
symptoms,  387 
pericarditis,  653,  656,  657 
pneumonia,  333,  377,  423 
Tumor,  intrathoracic,  516,  528,  542 
Tympany,  64 
bell,  70 
modified,  69 
Typhoid  fever,  acute  bronchitis  and,  267 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  425 
malignant  endocarditis  and,  706 
miliary  tuberculosis  and,  385 
myocarditis  in,  680 
tuberculosis  and,  327 
form  of  endocarditis,  705 

of  miliary  tuberculosis,  384 
pneumonia,  420 

Ulcerattv^e  endocarditis,  700 
Urine  in  broncho-pneumonia,  435 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  415 

in  tuberculosis,  337 
Urticaria,  bronchial  asthma  and,  285 
Uskoff,  sphygmotonograph,  163 
Uterine  myomata,  heart  and,  695 

Valve  areas  in  chest  wall,  217 
Valves  of  heart,  position,  154 
Valvular  disease  of  heart,  710 
hypertrophy  in,  675 
pathological  physiology,  710 
lesions,  combined,  710 
Vasomotor  test,  Crampton^s,  182 
Veiled  puff  of  Skoda,  294 
Veins,  aneurism  of  aorta  and,  803 
jugular,  pulsation  in,  745 
murmurs  in,  253 

pulmonary,  hydrothorax  and,  616 
Vena  cava,  aneurism  of  aorta  and,  803 
inferior,  244 

rupture  of  aneurism  into,  817 
superior,  244 
Ventricular  septimi,  imperforate,  760 
Vesicating  gases,  effects,  522 
Vesicular  sounds,  113 
Vibrations,  rhythmic,  54 
sympathetic,  55 
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